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CHAPTER XXVI. 

When tlie Marquis of Hastings determined to chap. xxvi. 
rotire from the government of India, Mr. Can- 
ning, tlien at the height of his s])arkling repu¬ 
tation, was appointed to succeed him. He accepted 
the a]>j)ointment; hut great as wore both the 
dignity and the emolument, it Avas one not en¬ 
tirely accordant with Mr. Canning’s wishes. An 
unexpected event made a sudden change in the 
as]iect of the political world at home. The death 
of the Marquis of Londonderry opened the Foreign 
Office to the asjiirations of the newly appointed go¬ 
vernor-general, and he declined the dignity to which 
he had so recently been called. Lord Amherst was 
thereupon selected as the successor of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings. His lordship arrived at Calcutta 
on the 1st of August, 1823, some months after his a. d. 1823 . 
predecessor had (juitted the seat of government; 
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CHAP.XXVI. the office of governor-general having, in the inter- 
mediate period, been exercised by Mr. Adam, the 
second member of council. 

Like the Manjuis of Hastings, Lord Amherst 
found himself the inheritor of disputes of consider¬ 
able standing, "which time had ri])ened to a fulness, 
just bursting into war. The Tbirman cm])ire was 
the quarter where the coming storm was gathering. 
That empire had beenfonned by the union of several 
states, which at no distant ])eriod had a distinct 
political existence. One of tliem, Ava, ajtpears to 
have been a dejiendency of the neighbouring country, 
Pegu. This relation was after a time inverti'd. 
The Burmaiis, who inhabited Ava, revolted, and 
subsequently subjected Pegu to their dominion. 
This state of things, however, was not j)ermanent. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century the 
scale was again turned. After a war attended by 
much bloodshed, and marked by acts of great fero¬ 
city, the Peguers followed u]) a series of successes, 
by obtaining possession of Ava, the Burnuan cai»ital, 
with its sovereign, and the greater part of his family. 
The entire subjugation of the country succeeded. 

The duration of the Peguer dominion was short. 
A man, named Alompra, of obscure birth, and "who 
commenced warfare, it is said,' at the head of onlv 
one hundred followers, roused his countrymen to 
resist the invaders, and, after defeating bodies of the 
Pegu force in several actions, marched suddenly 
upon the cai)ital, the inhabitants of which, upon his 
approach, rose and exi)elled the strangers. This 
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hajipcnod towards tlic closo of the year 1753. In chap.xxvi. 
tlu' followin;^ year, an army and a fleet of boats sent 
by tlie Pep^uers a^i^aiiist Ava were totally defeated 
by Alom])ra. Tlie war continued for some years, 
and the Peguers were assisted by the French from 
Pondicherry; but victory continued to follow the 
standard of Alompra. The capital of r*cgu sur¬ 
rendered to his arms, and though, in a revolt which 
followed, the Purman viceroy was expelled, the 
])resencc of Alom])ra speedily put an end to the in¬ 
surrection, and gave increased stability to his rule. 

Alom])ra reigned but eight years, but in that time 
he lai<l the basis of a great jiower, enlarged at later 
])eriods by the ac(]uisition of considerable territory 
on the Tenasseriiu coast at the expense of Siam, by 
the subjugation of Arracan, ju-eviously an inde- 
|)ondent state, the annexation of Manijmr, and the 
transfer of Assam to a Purman chief. 

Although the Pritish government had given the 
rising })ower of the Purmese no cause for oflence, it 
was invariably treated by them with great haughti¬ 
ness and injustice. As early as the reign of Alom- 
I)ra, acts of violence were perpetrated on the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, and aj)poar to have ])assed unre¬ 
sented. In 1794, some robbers from Arracan hav¬ 
ing taken refuge in the Pritish district of Chitta¬ 
gong, the Purman prince, without any demand of 
the surrender of the fugitives, or any previous notice, 
marched a body of five thousand men into the Com- 
]iany’s territories, sup})orted by a reserve of twenty 
thousand on the border. On his arrival, the Piu- 
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CHAP.xxvi. man general sent a letter to the British judge and 
magistrate, (leclaring that he should not withdraw 
until the delinquents, in juirsuit of whom he had 
entered the British territories, were given up to 
him; and ho proceeded to fortify his position hy 
stockades. A military force, under General Erskim?, 
being dis])atched from Calcutta, some communica¬ 
tion took ])lace between the commanders of tlie two 
armies ; the result of which was, that the Burinoso 
should withdraw, u])on an understanding that the 
subject of complaint should bo subse(]uently inv(‘S- 
tigated. The alleged robbers were given over to 
the Burmese for ])unishment—a fate which they 
probably <leserved; l)ut the concession, after so 
atrocious a violation of national rights, was ntather 
dignified nor wise ; it served only to feed the arro¬ 
gance of the Burmese authorities, and to induce a 
belief that the surrender of the criminals was to be 
attributed to fear of the consequences of a refusal. 
A mission to Ava, under Colonel Symes, followed, 
but it did not assist the British government in 
making any progixiss in the favour or confidence of 
the Burmese. 

The ill feeling which existed was kept alive by 
the excursions of a considerable body of refugees 
from Arracan, who, on the subjugation of that coun¬ 
try by the Burman power, had fled into Chittagong. 
These persons made occasional sallies into the Bur¬ 
mese territories for purposes of plunder or revenge. 
In 1811, a more regular and formidable movement 
w^as directed against the usurping authority in Arra- 
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can, but it ended in the defeat of those hy whom it chap.xxvi, 
was undertaken, and their return to their retreat in 
the British dominions. To exonerate the JBritish 
government from the sus})icioii of particij)ating in 
tliese attem])ts, or of affording them any degree of 
encouragement, another mission was determined on, 
and Ca])tain Canning was dis])atched to Ava to 
afford exjdanation. The Jfritisli envoy, however, 
did not reacli the })lace of his destined duties, lie 
was unable to proceed beyond Bangoon, and, after 
being exposed to much both of insult and danger, 
returned to Bengal. The Conij)aiiy’s government 
then to(dc active measures for preventing a recur¬ 
rence of any hostile excursions from its territories 
into those occu]>ied by the Burmese ; but the re¬ 
fusal to give up the ])arties who had been engaged 
in those which had j)rcviously taken })lace was re¬ 
garded by the court of Ava as an uui)ardonable 
ofi'ence. After an interval of two years’ tranquillity 
oil the frontier, the surrender of these jiersons was 
formally demanded in a k'tter addressed by the 
Rajah of Ramree to the magistrate of Chittagong. 

The Marijuis of Hastings thereuiion addressed a 
letter to the Burmese sovereign, explaining that the 
British government could not, without a violation of 
the jirinciples of justice, deliver u]> those who had 
sought its protection ; that the existing tramiuillity, 
and the improbability of the renewal of disturbances, 
rendered the demand jiarticularly unseasonable; and . 
that whilst the vigilance of the British officers should 
be directed to prevent and punish any enterinise 
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CHAP.xxvi. against the proYinee of Arracan, it could lead to no 
advantageous result to cither state to agitate the 
question of the delivery of the insurgents any 
further. The Burmese government not returning 
to the agitation of the question, the governor-gene¬ 
ral was led somewhat injudiciously, hut in j)crfect 
accordance with his character, to conclude that there 
was no reason for suspecting the existence or con¬ 
templation of any hostile design on the j)art of that 
government; and on the strength of this conclu¬ 
sion, he countermanded some orders for extended 
preparations of defence issued under the influence 
of the a])prchension excited by the <lemaiid. 

A few months dissolved the illusion. Towards 
the close of the Mahratta war a second letter rvas 
received from the Rajah of Ramrce, demanding 
from the British government, on the i)art of the 
Burmese sovereign, the cession of Ramoo, Chitta¬ 
gong, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, on the ground of 
their being ancient dependencies of Arracan, then 
part of the Burmese dominions, and threatening 
hostilities in case of refusal. The answer of the 
governor-general was to the effect that, if the letter 
were written by order of the king, it was to be 
lamented that persons utterly incompetent to form 
a just opinion of the British power in India had 
ventured to practise on the judgment of so dignified 
a sovereign; but that the governor-general’s respect 
for his Majesty induced him to adopt the belief that 
the Rajah of Ramree had, for some unworthy pur¬ 
pose of his own, assumed the tone of insolence and 
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iru^Bace adojited in the letter, without authority from chap.xxvi. 

the king, and that the proceeding would experience 

his Majesty’s Just displeasure. Here the matter 

rested. No notice was taken of the answer of the 

governor-general, and whether the letter was a mere 

idle menace not intended to be followed uj), or that 

the splendid successes of the British arms in Central 

India was thought to render silence the most expe- 

dic'iit course, or that the Burmese government found 

suHicient em])loyment in the reduction of Assam, 

and in the conflict of domestic politics, must be 

matter for conjecture. 

In Assam the Burmese had originally apj)eared 
as su|)porters of one of the parties in a civil war. 

They subsequently abandoned this position, and 
succeeded in com^uering the province for a chief of 
their own nation. The Burmese frontier in this 
<]narter wus thus advanced to that of the British. 

'riioiigh ceasing to threaten the British government 
with war, the emissaries of the Burmese did not 
abstain from acts calculated to jirovoke it.' In 1821, 
and again in 1822, they seized and carried off par¬ 
ties of elej)hant-hunters in the Company’s ein})loy, 
under the pretext that they Avere within the Bur¬ 
mese territories. An outrage committed on a boat 
laden with rice, entering the nullah on the British 
side of the Naf, led to more vigorous measures of 
resistance than had ])reviously been resorted to. 

The military guard was increased, and a few men 
were placed upon an island called Shapooree. These 
an agent of the viceroy of Arracan required to be 
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CHAP. XXVI. withdrawn, on the plea that the island belonged to 
the Burmese sovereign; the requisition being ac¬ 
companied by an intimation that war would be the 
consequence of refusal. This took place in January, 
A. D. 1823. 1823, the month in which the Marquis of Hastings 
quitted India. 

The Rajah of Arracan being addressed on the 
subject of the dispute, reiterated the demand for 
the surrender of the island ; and on the 24th of 
September a body of Burmese, under the Rajah 
of Ramrce, landed thert^ killed three of the 
British sejioys, wounded four, and drove oif the 
rest. This feat was not very remarkable, sc^eing 
that the British guard on the island consisted of 
only thirteen men, while the Burmese force com- 
j)iised a thousand. Having accomplished the object 
Avhich they had iR’oposed they returned to the main 
land. The Rajah of Arracan was so proud of what 
he had done, that he re])orted it himself to the 
British government, intimating, at the same time, 
that in the event of the resumjition of the island, 
he would take by force of arms the cities of Dacca 
and Moorshedabad, which, it was repeated, origi¬ 
nally belonged to Arracan. 

The island of Shapooree was of small extent and 
value ; it was, indeed, little more than a sand-bank, 
affording pasturage for a few cattle. With regard 
to the title to its possession, the pretensions of 
either party do not appear to have been very clearly 
made out, but the weight of probability inclined to 
the claim of the English. The records of the 
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Chittagong collectorate shewed that it had been chap. xxvi. 
long included within the British province, had been 
at various periods surveyed and measured by British 
officers, and during the preceding thirty years had 
been repeatedly held by persons under deeds from 
the British collector’s office. It lay on the British 
side of the main channel of the Naf river, the ac¬ 
knowledged boundary of the two states; was sepa¬ 
rated from the main land of the district of Chitta¬ 
gong only by a narrow and shallow channel, fordable 
at low water, and might not imj)roperly be consi¬ 
dered as a continuation of that land. It is observ¬ 
able, also, that the British government was willing 
to accede to an inquiry, and even ])ro})osed that 
commissioners should be a])pointed on the ]>art of 
each government to make an investigation. In the 
meantime, however, it was deemed necessary to re¬ 
occupy the island, and a force sufficient for the 
pur[)osc was landed and stockaded. To give the 
Burmese government room for repentance and ex¬ 
planation, a despatch was forwarded, in which it 
was assumed that the occupation of Shapoorec was 
the unauthorized act of the local authorities, which 
would be disavowed by the Burmese monarch, and 
exemplary imnishment inflicted upon the perpe¬ 
trators. Had it suited the Burmese prince to have 
acted upon this suggestion, the sacrifice of his 
agents would have proved no im])ediment to its 
ado])tion; but the overweening pride of the court 
of Ava interjircted the desjiatch into an acknow- 
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CHAP. xxvi. Icdgment of conscious weakness, and ascribed its 
transmission to fear. 

Manijmr has been mentioned as a recent acqui¬ 
sition of the lliirmese. Here, as in Assam, they 
first a]>[)eared to aid one candidate for the tlirone in 
dispossessing another. Their arms were suc(*essful, 
and the sovereign whom they had elevates] no 
sooner found himself tolerably secun' in Mani]Hir, 
tliaii he became desirous of aniK'xing to his do¬ 
minions the neighbouring ])rinci])ality of Cachar, 
which he invaded. The Uajali -f Cacliar tied to 
Sylhet, and solicited the as 'stance of the llritish 
government, olfering, if thertd)y reinstated in ])os- 
session of his territory, to hold it under an acknow¬ 
ledgment of de])cndence. The offer b(>ing refused, 
he had recourse to two brothers of the rdjrniim 
{)riiice of Manipur, one of tluun being the <lis])Os- 
sessed Rajah (who, it must be observed, had ob¬ 
tained the throne by murdering an elder broth, i s, 
the other the youngest of the reigning family, win., 
not deeming a prolonged residence in Manipur en¬ 
tirely safe, had some time before fled to Cachar, 
where he had found the protection which he by 
whom it was afforded now needed for himself. The 
price of their services was to be an equal shan^ of 
the territory of Cachar with the Rajah, and on 
these terms their co-operation was secured. The 
efforts of the coalition were successful, and the 
Rajah of Mani])ur w^as compelled to abandon his 
more recent compiest. But the Rajah of Cachar 
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<lid not long onjoy tlic reduced dominion to which chap.xxvi. 
he was (oititled by the terms of the contract with 
his allies. To the latter the ])ossession of two- 
thirds only of the conntry was unsatisfactory—they 
(k‘,sii-(!d the whole, and were not slow in obtaining 
it. Some lime afterwards the Kajah of Manipur 
incurred the dis]»leasure of his Burmese masters, by 
wlioni he was expelled, aipl I’o terniones incor¬ 
porated with the Burman emjiire 'I'he deposed 
Bajah lied in the direction which it might have 
been sup])osed he Avould have been most anxious to 
avoid. He sought refuge in Cachar, and, what is 
not h'ss remarkable, he found it. His brothers re¬ 
ceived him graciously, and oven assigned to him a 
]>ortion of tlu‘ territory of which they had become 
possessed, j>artly by bargain and ])artly by usurji- 
ation. But the friendshi]) thus re-established was 
ue, more lasting than might have been anticipated. 

wo brothers, uho had formerly in succession 
(uccujtied the throne of Manipur, <piarrolled, and 
commenced hostilities against each other. The 
elder was defeated, escaped to the Company’s do¬ 
minions, and, like the jirince whom he had assisted 
in (;x])elling, sought the aid of the British govern¬ 
ment.* The disordered state of Cachar invited the 
exercise of the aggressive spirit of the Burmese, 
who jirepared to invade it; whereu])on the two 
brothers, still remaining there, followed the example 

* In relating the internal dissensions of Cachar, the author 
has followed the account given by H. H. Wilson, Esq., in his 
Historical Sketch of the Burmese War. 
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CHAP. xxvi. of their senior by seeking British support. That sup¬ 
port, which had formerly been refused to tlie rightful 
j)rince of Cachar not loss than to one of his sup])lan- 
ters, it M'as now not thought prudent to withliold. 
The right of the j)arties from whom the invitation 
came was indeed very disputable, but the power of 
the legitimate prince was nominally extinct, and it 
was certain that his interests could not be promoted 
by allowing the Burmese to add his dominions to the 
list of their conquests, while by the Britisli govern¬ 
ment such a result was to be (hiprecated. There 
was no time for protracted )iegotiation. It w'as 
necessary to determine at once, either to interfere 
in defence of Cachar, or to see it transferred to the 
Burmese, with all the attendant facilities for at¬ 
tacking the British dominions. If the former 
course were to be adopted, it required to be followed 
without hesitation or delay; and in the emergency 
the British government took the stej) wdiich was 
almost forced uj)on them by the pressure of circum¬ 
stances, and declared Cachar to be under its ]»ro- 
tection. To supi)ort this declaration a force was 
advanced from Dacca to Sylliet, divisions of which 
were posted at various stations in advance of the 
Sylliet frontier. 

The jtrecaution was not unnecessary. In January, 
A. D. 1824. 1824, about four thousand Burmese troojis advanced 
from Assam into Cachar, and having taken uj) a posi¬ 
tion, proceeded to fortify it by stockades. Another 
body, entering from Manipur, engaged and defeated 
the troops of Gumber Singh, the youngest of the fra- 
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tcrnal partitioners of the province; and a third divi- chap.xxvi. 
sion was approaching by a different route. Major 
Thomas Newton, the officer commanding on the Syl- 
iiot frontier, determined, on becoming acquainted 
witli their movements, to advance without delay 
against the party from Assam, before they should have 
time to complete their intrencliments. Ho accord¬ 
ingly marched on the I7tli of January, and at day- a. d. 1824. 
bri^ak came in sight of the stockade of the adverse 
troo]4s. An attack was instantly commenced in 
two divisions; one, commanded by Ca])tain John¬ 
stone, upon the stockade; the other, under Captain 
Howe, uj)on an adjoining village. The troops in 
the village fled almost immediately; those in the 
stockade made a vigorous resistance, but at length 
yielded. 

Some communications between the Hurmese ge¬ 
nerals and the English local authorities followed; 
but, as they shared the ordinary lot of Burmese 
diplomacy, by ending in nothing, it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon them. Major Newton deemed it re¬ 
quisite to withdraw his troops from Cachar, and the 
Burmese advanced to Jatrapore, where the party 
from Assam effected a junction with that which had 
advanced from Mani])ur, and erected stockades on 
both sides of the river Soorma. They j)roceedcd to 
push those on the north side to within a thousand 
yards of the British post at Bhudderpoor, when, 
being attacked by Cajitain Johnstone, they were 
driven from their unfinished works at the j)oint of 
the bayonet. The Assam division fell back upon 
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cuAP.xxvi. the Bhurtekee pass, the other stockaded itself at 
Doodpatloc. The former were dislodged witli some 
difficulty by Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen, who had ar¬ 
rived to take the command ; the latter were attacked 
by the same officer, but unsuccessfully; the party, 
however, subsequently withdrew into Manipur. 

The British detachment which occupied Shapoorco 
had been withdrawn from the island, in consc({uence 
of its extreme unhealthiness; but, in conformity 
with previous advances towards an amicable arrange¬ 
ment, two officers were deputed by the British go¬ 
vernment to meet any persons similarly accredited 
by the Burman authorities. The overture was met 
to the extent of sending four persons bearing a letter 
to the British commissioners; but the communi¬ 
cation, in which the Rajah of Arracan announced 
their apjiroach, stated also that a force had been as¬ 
sembled under fresh orders from the Court of Ava, 
for the express purjiose of disjiossessing the English, 
at all hazard, of the island of Shapooree. This was 
an unpromising commencement, and the progress of 
the negotiation was not at variance with it. The 
right of the Burmese sovereign to the island was 
asserted, but his agents professed that they would 
bo satisfied with an admission of its being neutral 
ground, and a declaration that it should bo occupied 
by neither party. The sincerity of this profession 
is scarcely matter for doubt. The Burmese were 
bent on aggression, and though it is barely possible 
that compliance with the proposal might have jiost- 
poned hostilities for a short time, it is far more 
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likely that, had it been accepted, the Burmese chap. xxvi. 
government would have disavoMed the act of their 
agent; and however this might have been, the 
entire tenour of Burmese ])olicy for years past ren¬ 
dered it clear that war could not ultimately be 
avoided, nor could its commencement be long de¬ 
ferred. 

Waiving, too, all reference to the future, the out¬ 
rages which the Burmese had perjietrated could not 
be overlooked. Such a course was not only forbid¬ 
den by a regard to the honour of the British nation, 
but its direct tendency would have been to invito 
fresh, and without doubt, more important aggres¬ 
sions. Such was the view taken by the government, 
who, in rej)]ying to the letter communicating the 
pro])osal of the vakeels with regard to Sha])ooree, 
observed, “ that worthless and insignificant as the 
place must be to either party, and willing as the 
governor-general in council might have felt to listen 
to any such ])roposal, had it been brought forward 
by the government of Ava itself at an earlier stage 
of the discussion, and previously to the assault on ” 
the British “post, and the slaughter of ” the British 
“ sepoys, the just indignation excited by that act of 
outrage, and the declarations and resolutions it had 
necessarily induced, must utterly preclude any com¬ 
promise of the above nature, even if not proffered 
in the tone of insolent menace, which the Rajah of 
Arracan had invariably assumed.” * The British 

* Despatch from Governor-general in Council to Secret Com¬ 
mittee, 23rd of February, 1824. 
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CHAP. XXVI. agents were then instructefl, that no overture for 
the relinquishment of the absolute and unqualified 
right of the Company to Shapooree was to be for a 
moment entertained; and that if the Burmese de¬ 
puties should recur to the intimation already given, 
of the detennination of the Burmese government 
to prevent the British authorities keeping a guard 
on the island, it was to be met by a distinct state¬ 
ment of the positive orders of the British govern¬ 
ment to maintain the fullest right of i)ossession, and 
to visit with instant chastisement those who might 
engage in any attempt to disturb that possession. 

It was not long before tlie catalogue of Burmese 
offences against the British government was swelled 
by the perpetration of an act of gross and wan¬ 
ton treachery. When the British troops were with¬ 
drawn from Shapooree, a jiilot schooner, named the 
Sophia, was stationed off the north-east point of the 
’sland, with some gun-boats, to supply, in a de¬ 
gree, the absence of the troops. On the morning 
A. D. 1821 . of the 20th January, 1824, some armed Bunnese in 
a boat pulled alongside the vessel and asked a num¬ 
ber of questions of a very suspicious character. In 
the afternoon a second boat approached, bearing an 
invitation to the commander of the English schooner 
to proceed on the following morning to Mungdoo, 
where some officers of high rank had just arrived 
from the court of Ava. The commander, Mr. Chew, 
was, at the time, absent, but on his return ho ven¬ 
tured, somewhat imprudently, to accept the invi¬ 
tation. He was accompanied by an officer in charge 
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of tho row-boats, aiul a crew of ei^lit lascars, the chap.xxvi. 
whole of whom, on landing, were, with Mr. Chew, 
seized and carried off into the interior, where they 
were detained until the 13th of February. They a.d. i 82 (. 
were then released without apology or explanation. 

The capture of Mr. Chew and his attendants was 
not tho only exploit performed by the deputies at 
Mungdoo. They proceeded in solemn state to the 
island, with four large boats of armed men, and on 
their arrival planted the Burmese flag there. This 
ceremony concluded, they burnt a hut, the only work 
of human labour existing on the dc'solate spot, and 
returned. 

Tlui two governments were now to become avow¬ 
edly at war—a state in which they had actually been 
for some time past. The British government explained 
its motives in a declaration dated the 24th of Feb¬ 
ruary, addressed to the government of Ava, and in a 
public proclamation dated the 5th of March follow¬ 
ing. Soon afterwards the government received from 
the viceroy of Fe^u an exposition of the views of the 
enemy, couched iA terms of singular arrogance. It 
re-asserted the claim formerly made by the Rajah of 
Arracan to parts of the British territories, repeated 
tho alleged grievances of the Burmese sovereign, 
and indicated the pleasure of “ the fortunate king 
of the white elejdiants, lord of the seas and earth,” 
that as the governors on the Burmese frontier had 
full authority to act, no further communication 
should be made to the “ golden feet” till (^very 
thing should Ix' “sodtled.” Full p(»litical and nii- 
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HAP. XXVI. litary powers wore declared to have been conferred 
on an officer called Menjce Malia Bundoola, and 
in allusion to a reference made in a communication 
from the governor-general to the recent date of his 
own appointment, that functionary was admo¬ 
nished to “ ascertain the truth, consider duly every 
thing, investigate and judge properly, and by peti¬ 
tion represent his case to the general by way of 
Arracan.” 

In acting on the declaration of war issued by the 
British government, it was determined, that on the 
frontier, operations should be in a great measure d(‘- 
fensive; but not so exclusively as to j>recludc the ex- 
])ulsion of the Ikirmcse from territories in which 
they had recently established themselves by usurjia- 
tion. Among these territories Assam was the first 
object of attention, and a force destined for its re¬ 
duction was assembled at Coolpur, under the com¬ 
mand of Brigadier-deiieral M‘Morine. It consisted 
of seven com})anies of Native Infantry, ]iortions of 
various local cor])S, a small body of irregular horse, 
some artillery, and a gun-boat flotilla on the Bra- 
A.D. 1821 . ma]iooter. This force moved on the 13th of March, 
the troops pursuing their route along both banks of 
the river, with vast labour, through thick jungle and 
lofty grass, in which the men were at intervals 
comjdetely buried ; a number of small rivulets and 
ravines also intersected the road, the difficulties of 
which were further increased by the recurrence 
sometimes of heavy sands, sometimes of marshy 
swani])s. But no eiumiy was seen until tlu' 27th, 
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wlion a small party of Burmese appeared, only to chap.xxvi. 
esca])o with a rapidity which defied pursuit. On 
the 18th the British force arrived at Gowahatty. 

Here the Burmese had erected strong stockades, but 
tliey were ahaiuloned. The enemy in retreating had, 
it a]>poared, inflicted dreadful cruelties on their fel- 
low-sid)jects, the Assamese, a fact attested hy the 
discovery t)f some bodies frightfully mutihitcd. To 
assure the peo]»lc of ])roteetion, and to obtain tludr 
assistance, a proclamation had been issued by the Bri¬ 
tish authorities immediately on their entering Assam. 

But the main blow was intended to be struck at 
such part of the maritime ]iossossions of the Bur- 
nu'St' as should ap]>ear to offer the best prospects of 
success; and to the ])re})arations for this ])ur])osc 
it is now necessary to turn. A ])art of the force 
re(|uirod was provided in Bengal; the I’emainder, 
forming by far the lai-ger ])ortion, was fnrnislied 
chiefly from Madras. Fi-om Bengal embarked his 
Majesty’s loth and o8th regiments, the st'cond bat¬ 
talion of the 20th Native Infantry, and two compa¬ 
nies of European artillery, amounting in the whole to 
two thousand one hundred and seventy-five fighting 
men. They were accompanied by four eighteen- 
pounders, four five-and-a-half-inch howitzers, four 
eight-inch mortars, and four six-pounders. Attached 
to the ex])cdition were twenty gun-brigs and 
schooners, each manned by fifteen lascars, com¬ 
manded by aEuro])ean, and armed with two twelve- 
]K)under carronades and four swivels, mounted on 
their bows and ejuarters; twenty row-boats, carrying 

c 2 
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fAP. XXXV. one eigliteen-pounder each, manned exclusively by 
natives; two king’s sloops, the Lame, Cai)tain 
Marryatt, and the Sophie, Captain Hyves ; sevca-al 
Company’s cniizers; and the Diana steam-vessel, 
the first ever employed in war. 

The force from Madras was distributed in two 
divisions. The first consisted of his Majesty’s 41st 
regiment, the Madras European regiment, five bat¬ 
talions of native infantry, and four comjianies of 
artillery, making a total of six thousand and twenty- 
six fighting men, with two eight-ijich, and two 
five-and-a-half-inch, and two four-and-a-half-inch 
howitzers, two eight-inch and two five-and-a-half- 
inch mortars, four iron eighteen-pounders, six ii-on 
twelve-pounders, six six-j)ounders, and two three- 
})ounders. The second division of the Madras force 
was composed of his Majesty’s 89th regiment and 
two battalions of native infantry, the total number 
of fighting men being two thousand eight hundred 
and forty-one. The military force, when united, 
thus amounted to something more than eleven 
thousand. Major-General Sir Archibald Camj)bell 
was appointed to the chief command; Colonel 
Macbean was placed in command of the Madras 
force with the rank of brigadier-gcnc'ral; and 
Major Canning accompanied the exjtedition as po¬ 
litical agent and joint commissioner with the com¬ 
mand er-in -chief. 

The place of rendezvous was Port Cornwallis, in 
the Great Andamans, for which place the Bengal 
D. 1824. expedition sailed in the beginning of Aj)ril, and 
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reached it at the latter end of that month. There ch ap.x xvi. 
it was joined, early in May, by the first division ot a. d. 1824 . 
the Madras force; the second, which sailed on the 
2 ord of May, arriving in June. Two additional 
king’s ships, one of them, the Liffey, bearing the 
broad pendent of Commodore Grant, joined the ex¬ 
pedition at Port Cornwiillis. Gn the 9th of May 
the expedition arrived olf the month of the Rangoon 
river, on the lOth came to anclior within the bar, 
on the morning of tlie 11th stood np the river, and 
about one o’clock on that day came to olf Rangoon, 
op}>osite a landing-place called the King’s wliarf, 
the seat of a battery. A fire was o|>eniHl on the 
field, but was returned from the Liffey with such 
effect, that several of the t'uemy’s guns were split 
or dismounted, and, at the third broadside, the Bur¬ 
mese authorities left the town. At three o’clock the 
troops i)rocceded to land in three divisions, above, 
below, and in the centre of the town. Opjiosition 
had been anticijiated, but none was offered: the 
town was found deserted by the inhabitants, and at 
four the British colours were flying on the Burman 
stall*. 

As soon as the alarm was given of the approach 
of the invading force, all foreigners in tlie town 
were seized and imprisoned, heavily fettered. The 
number of these persons was eleven, the majority 
of whom were British subjects. When the British 
force were in actual jiossessioii of the town, one of 
the im])risoned i)arty, an American missionary, was 
released from his fetters, and deputed with a native 
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VP. XXVI. to inquire, on tlio part of the members of the civic 
government, who had taken refuge in tlie jungle, 
what terms would be granted, the iiKiuiry being ac¬ 
companied by an intimation that the applicants had 
several Englishmen in their j)Ower, and that the 
fate of those persons would probably depend on the 
answer of the British commander. They were told 
that it was too late to ask terms when the jilace 
was in possession of the English ; that ])rotection to 
j)ersons and property was all that could be exjiected, 
and that the promise of this would not be confirmed 
until the prisoners were delivi'ied up uninjured. 
Any outrage committed u])oii them, it was added, 
would be signally avenged. The messengers left, 
}iromising to return after consulting their em])loyers, 
but these could not be found, their fear having 
driven them still further up the country. Three of 
the prisoners had, in the haste of flight, been left 
beliind in Rangoon; the remainder the fugitives had 
carried away with them, and great fears were con¬ 
sequently entertained for their safety. Those fears 
were happily relieved on the morning after the 
occupation of the town, the missing })ersons being 
discovered by some reconnoitering parties, before 
whom the guards placed over them had fled. 

In making the re(iuisite disposition of the troojis 
on shore, and in excursions by the boats to scour 
the river and destroy the armc<l boats and fire- 
rafts of the enemy, several brilliant instances of 
valour and enterprise occurred. A stockade having 
been observed in course of erection at the village 
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of Komondiiie, only four miles from the sliipjnng, chap. xxvi. 
it was attacked by a grenadier company of the 
38tli regiment and the boats of the Li hey, stormed 
with great intrepidity, and, though defended with 
much obstinacy by four hundred men, carried. 

Lieutenant Kerr, of the 88th, was killed, and 
Lieuttniant Wilkinson, of the Liht!y, dangerously 
wounded; but the enemy suffered still more se- 
vcj-chy, and left sixty of their number dead. Li 
this affair the seamen of the Inlfey commenced 
the attack without waiting for the soldiers, who 
were delayed by some raismanageunent of the boats 
which conveyed them. At first, the enemy was 
inclined to treat the rusty blue ja(*kets of tin; sailors 
with contempt; but an encounter with them hand 
to hand induced a very different feeling. 

Some days afterwards, Ca])tain Snodgrass, of tlie 
King’s 88th, having observed a party of the mieiny 
apparently em])loyed in making observations on the 
Lritish line, advanced with a small patrol for the 
purpose of ascertaining their strength and inten¬ 
tions. They found sentries and posts regularly es¬ 
tablished, which having driven before them for some 
distance, they were suddenly fired on from a stock¬ 
ade ; but an entrance being observed in an angle of 
the work, which the enemy had neglected to shut, 
an immediate charge was ordered, and the British 
party, consisting of only eightt'en men, drove from 
the stockade at least two hundred, with the loss of 
only three wounded. 

The stockade thus gallantly carried was situatcnl 
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CHAP.XXVI. at the junction of a pathway with a main road, and 
from the precautions taken for its defence, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell conceived that the road must lead to 
some place from which it was important to keeji the 
invading force. On the following morning, there¬ 
fore, he proceeded with four companies of Euro- 
})eans, from the King’s 13th and 38th regiments, 
commanded by Captains Maephane, Piper, and 
Birch, a body of native infantry, a gun, and a 
howitzer, towards the stockade, which was found re¬ 
occupied, but only a few shots were fired from it. 
Advancing, they found other stockades, which they 
destroyed ; but, from the nature of the country, and 
the fatigue incident upon traversing it, it became 
necessary to send back the guns, escorted by the 
native infantry. After proceeding some distance, 
the general with the Eurojieaii comjianies arrived 
in an extensive valley of ])addy fields, whence the 
enemy could be jierceived drawn out in a long 
line, witli an impenetrable jungle in the rear. Sud¬ 
denly, a heavy fire was opened upon the British troojis 
from two stockades, so well masked as, at sixty yards 
distance, not to be distinguishable from a garden 
fence. Colonel Macbean kejit the plain with a 
light company, while an assault was made on the 
stockades by the rest of the force under Major 
Evans, of the King’s 38th, and Major Dennie,* of the 

* This officer, after a long career of honourable service in 
the East, lell at Jellalabad during the Affghan Mar, uhile nobly 
leading his regiment, the gallant 13th, to attack the enemy’s 
camp, i he 13th, in recognition of its services in the Burmese and 
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13th. The first stockade was carried in ten minutes; chap.xxvi. 
the second in a very short time after, the garrison 
within, fighting man to man, being put to the 
bayonet. The enemy suffered severely; and tlie 
victors did not escape, the loss on their part includ¬ 
ing some valuable and meritorious officers. 

An attempt was now made by the Burmese to 
gain time by mock negotiation, but without effect. 

At the end of May, Commodore Crant was com- a. i). 1821. 
jtelled by ill health to withdraw to Benang, leaving 
Captain Marryat the senior naval officer. 

An attack, made on the 3rd of June, upon a 
strong position of the Burmese at Keinendine, 
about two miles distant from the ])ost whence the 
enemy had a few days previously been driven, par¬ 
tially failed, in consecpience, it is said, of some 
British columns having been fired on from the river, 

(‘itlier from their being mistaken for Burmans, or 
from the shot having too great a range. This mis¬ 
chance was repaired a few days afterwards. On the 
lOth, Sir Archibald Cam})boll moved upon the forti¬ 
fied camp and stockades at Keinendine, with about 
three thousand men, four eighteen-pounders, four 
mortars, and seven field-pieces, at the same time 
sending two divisions of vessels up the river. About 
two miles from the town the head of the column 
was stopjied by a stockade, apparently of great 
strength and filled with men. Two heavy guns 

Aft’ghan wars, has been honoured with the title of Prince Albert’s 
regiment of light infantry, together with other testimonies of 
royal approbation. 
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CHAP. XXVI. and some field-pieces having been opened on it, in 
less than half an hour a considerable gap became 
apparent in the outer works. A part of the Ma¬ 
dras Euro])ean regiment, suj)ported by a part of the 
Kind’s 41st, then moved on to assault. At the 
same time, an attack by escalade was made on the 
other side by a i)arty fonned from his Majesty’s 13th 
and 38th regiments, who by helping each other up 
the face of the stockade, which was at least ten leet 
high, succeeded iu entering about the same tinu* as 
the party at the breac'h. The first man who €a]>- 
peared on the top of the work was Major 11. II. Sale, 
of the 13th.* The enemy left above a hundred and 
fifty dead—among them the Ihirmese commamk'r. 
This j>oiiit being gained, the llritisli force movc'd on 
to invest the chief stockade, llatteries were (‘reeled 
during the night and o])ened on the following mojii- 
ing. After a cannonade of tw'o hours, a ]»arty, ad¬ 
vancing to observe the brefich, found that the (‘iieiny 
had evacuated the stockade, carrying with them 
their dead and wounded. 

A ])ause in the ])rogress of these ojan-ations affords 
opportunity for adverting to the circumstances in 
which the cxjteditioii was j)laced. It was unfortu¬ 
nately undertaken with very im])erfect knowh'dge 
of the country, and without any ade(|uate jirovision 
for securing supplies. These, it had been calcu- 
lat(‘(l, would be found on the spot; but the (aire 

* Now Sir Robert Henry Sale, G.C.R., the splendid addition 
to whose fame gained in the Affglian war is almost rivalled by 
that of his heroic lady. 
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with which the enemy removed every article of sus- chap.xxvi. 
tenaiic.e frustrated the expectation. In addition to 
tliese difficulties others existed, seriously affecting 
the efficiency of the force and threatening the suc¬ 
cess of the expedition. With a tropical sun above, 
thick jungle around, and swamp beneath the feet, 
these sources of pestilence were aided by frequent 
deluges of rain. Almost every cause of disease and 
de])ility being thus actively at work, the health of 
the men ra})idly declined, and fever and dysentery 
began learfully to thin their ranks. Such was the 
clieerless and almost ho])eless condition of the 
llritish force at the commeiK*ement of the llurmese 
Avar. Advance Avas impossible, and even to main¬ 
tain the ])Osition whicli tliey had gained apj)eared 
almost hopeless. 

While the invaders had every thing but defeat 
to dispirit and discourage them, the Burmese ap¬ 
peared to liaA^e lost nothing of that consolatory self- 
coiifiilence, Avliich had led them to brave the ven¬ 
geance of tlie British ])()Aver. Reinforcements and 
su])]»lies of warlike stores were provided, and Thakia 
Woongyee, one of the chief ministers of state, Avas 
disjiatched to take the chief command, with distinct 
orders from his master to attack the British, and 
drive them at once out of the country; a result 
which, looking at their condition, might have seemed 
])racticable, even to ])ersons Avhose powers of judg¬ 
ment were not distorted by Burmese arrogance. 

The havoc which disease and death had worked was 
however in some degree repaired by the arrival. 
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CHAP.xxvi. (luring the month of June, of the second division 
A. D. 182 J. from Madras, and by the return of two detachments 
vvhich had been dispatched to Negrais and Clieduba. 
The former, under Major M'aliab, had destroyed a 
stockade, and brought away the guns and ammuni¬ 
tion found in it. The island being found utterly 
worthless in every respect, Mas summarily aban¬ 
doned, though not M'ithout an excursion to the main 
land, in M’hich a ]>arty under Li('utenant J.O. Sted- 
man gallantly drove fiwn a stockade a ninch largx'r 
body of the enemy, carrying olf their guns to the 
b(^ats. The expedition againsf ('lu'duba Mas con- 
diictc'd by Brigadier-!jeneral McCreagh, mIki liaving 
etfected a landing in the face (»f considc'rable oppo¬ 
sition, found a body of the eiu'Ujy stockadcsl. A 
batten-y Mas erect('d and the stockad(' carried. 'Phe 
island was defended by six hnndrt'd Burni('S(‘, of 
Mdiom about thiv'e hundred fell, and IIk* remainder 
escaj)ed to the main land. Tin' Rajah of C'ln'dnba 
Mas taken in a jungle. Leaving a small ibrce in 
jtossession of the island, the commander Mith the 
rest joined the main body of the British armv. 

The time aj)proach(.'d Mhen it became necessary 
for the Burmese general to b('gin to act nixm (he 
orders of his sovereign ; and the bustle of prej)ara- 
tion Mhich marked tin* concluding days of the month 
of June shcM'ed that he Mas about to make the trial. 
The morning of the 1 st of July Mas selected for the 
first attempt. IdircT* columns of tin; enc'iny, esti¬ 
mated at a thousand rin*)! each. Mere obs(>rv(*d 
marching to the right of the BrifivJ. ..... n:. 
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larg'o’forcc also occupied the left. Tlie attack com- chap.xxvi. 
meiiced on the riolit, a lar^e number of the enemy 
having ])enetrate(l between two of the British ])ic- 
quets formed on a hill, and begun firing from some 
swivels. The firing having been returned from two 
field-])ieces, Captain Jones, of the 22nd Native In¬ 
fantry, advanced at the head of three com])anies, and 
drove tlie enemy, at the ])oint of the ])ayonet, from 
tlu'liill into the jungle, “ their favourite haunt and 
only ])hic(> of safi'ty,” as justly described l)y Sir Archi¬ 
bald (^am])b(‘ll. Tlu'irloss in killed amounted to at 
least one hnndred, while the English had not a single 
man either killed or wounded. Thus ended the 
first ex})loit of the lU'W Burmese* general; and his 
immediate supersession dcjuived him of all o])]K>rtu- 
nity for attempting a second. The result seems to 
have induced his successor to conclude that the 
military genius of the Burmese lay rather for tlu* 
defensive, and he stockaded his army in the most 
diflicult jtart of the forest, whence desultory attacks 
were made almost nightly upon some ])art of the 
British lines. 

The British commander, however, determined 
upon affording him opportunity for the display of 
his talents in a general action, and on the 8th of 
July two columns of attack were formed. One pro- a.d. 1824 . 
ceeded by land under the command of Brigadier- 
(lencral Macbean ; the other advanced by the river, 
and with it the commander-in-chief embarked. The 
enemy’s principal stockade was erected on a broad 
and projecting point of land, where the river divides 
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CHAP. XXVI. into two branches. On the opposite bank of both 
brandies stockades and other norks w^ere erc'cti'd, 
enfiladinpf the ajijiroach to tlie principal work, and 
tlnis all jirotectin^’ eacli other. Fourteen jiieci's of 
artillery were silenced liy the fire from tlu' shijipinsj,’ 
conducted by Cajitain Marryat, and at the end of an 
hour the signal of ‘ lireach jiracticiibk'' lieiug inaih' 
from tlie mainmast liead, the troojis destined for tlu* 
assault (entered the boats. Tlu'V consisted of a de¬ 
tail of the 3rd, Kith, and 17th Nativi' Infantry, com¬ 
manded by Major Walial), under wlntin they made 
immediately for the lireach. Ini'iitmiant-Coloiiel 
Godwin, of the King’s 41st, with two Imndri'd and 
sixty iiKMi of his own regiment and oik' com])ain’ (>!' 
tlie Madras European ri'ginK'iii, jnislu'd asliori' at a 
little distaiKK' above and ('iitma'd tlu' vork by esca¬ 
lade. The first stockade was carrii'd with conijia- 
rativi'ly small loss. C’olomd Godwin then re-em- 
liarked to attack the si'cond stockade wliich was 
carried, and tin' thinl was c-vacuated by tlu* eiimny. 

Tin' operations of the land column wen* e(jually 
snccessfuk On arriving, (Jeiu'ral Macbean fouml 
himself surrounded bv stockades, the extent or 
strength of which he had very imjx'rfect nu'ans of 
ascertaining, destitute of guns, and with a forct^ which 
as to mere numbers was contmiijitilile, whc'ii corn- 
])ared with that ojiposed to him. Notliing daunted by 
his ])erilous situation, lie deti'rmined to trust to 
the courage of Ids men to supjdy tlie deficiencies of 
tlie means at Ids disposal. The scaling ladders were 
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storming tlic enemy’s works by parties taken from chap.xxvi, 
liis Majesty’s 13th, 38th, and 89th regiments. Tlie 
])rinei])al work, in the centre of the enemy’s line, 
was composed of three distinct stockades one witliiii 
anotlier. In tlio main one Soomba Wongee, tlie 
new commandor-in-chief, had established his head¬ 
quarters, as he imagined, in ])orfcct security. lie 
was ])roceeding to dinner when the apjuoach of the 
Jiri tisli troops was announced to him, and merely 
ordering his chiefs to tlieir ])osts, to drive the auda¬ 
cious strangers away, lie entered unmoved iq)on the 
work of refreshuu'iit. Hut the continued bring dis- 
tnrlied the quiet of liis repast, and he judged it ex[)e- 
dient to leav(i his meal unfinished and re])air to the 
scene of action. found that the capture of his 

first stockade had been the work of only ten minutes; 
that the second, after a stronger resistance, had 
yiehh'd to the overwhelming courage of the assail¬ 
ants,—that the third was now attacked by nuni 
wllose energy would not suffer them to wait for the 
ordinary assistance of ladders, but who were raised 
to the work on tlu^ shoulders of their comrades. The 
contest now was hand to hand. Major Sale singled 
out a chief of high rank for his ojiponent, and the 
haughty Hunnan soon fell by the sword of his Eng¬ 
lish adversary.*' Four otluT stockades were captured 
in siK^cession, making seven within the s]>ace of half 

* According to one account, it was the commander-in-chiof— 
others re])rcscnt it to have been a different chieftain. But the 
fact of a personal contest between Major Sale and a chief of high 
rank seems beyond doul)t. 
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CHAP.xxvi. ail hour, and without the firin*^ of a gun on tlio 
part of tho British, all having'been takon by esca¬ 
lade. Thus, in one day, the British army capturc'd 
ten stockades, provided with thirty jiieces of artil¬ 
lery, and garrisoned by numbers incomparably su])e- 
rior to those by which they were assailed. Tlu' 
enemy lost from eight hundred to a thousand men, 
their coininander-in-chief, and three other men of 
distinction. 

Shortly after this gallant achievement, the jiros- 
jiects of the British force were clouded liy disap- 
jiointmcnt. An expedition, combining o])erations 
both by land and water, against a force stationed at 
Kyloo, was comjielled to ixdurn without ('flt'cting, 
or indeed attempting to effect, its obje(*t. Tin' land 
column was unable to advance' from the inundated 
state of the country, and the sea cediimn was unabh' 
to act from the want of co-operation on land. Other 
movements were more fortunate. At Syriam, a 
body of troops w'cre dislodged from an old fort with 
little difticiilty, beyond that arising from access to 
the place being irnjieded by a dee]) and iinjias- 
sable creek. This was overc'ome* by a ])arty of 
sailors under Cajitain Marryat, who in a very short 
time constructed abridge, which enabled the attack¬ 
ing column to pass over. A jiarty of the enemy 
were with equal facility driven from a ])agoda, 
which, with a moderate degree of firmness in thost' 
within, might have been maintairu'd for a long time. 
A successful attack was also made by a detachment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, of the Madras 
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Eiiropojxii n'giiiiont, u])on two stoclvades on o])])f>- CIIAP.XXVL 

sito sides of a crook near Dalla: ^roat spirit and 

])('rs('\eraneo were dis])layod in this attack. The 

ofiicors boino; Icvss oncunibc^rod tlian tlio men, formed 

lino broast-doo]) in niiid and water, and tlnis ])assed 

from one to anotlior tlio scalini^^ ladders to 1)0 ])lac(al 

aiy’ainst tlie walls of the stockades first attacked. It 

was immediately (*arri(M]. Part of tlie troops beino^ 

tlien re-c‘ml)arked took possession of tlie opjiosite 

stocdcade.^ 

The stockades were not destroyed, and as the 

* The loss of tlie British was s(‘vere. Among the wounded 
was Lieutenant Maw, of the Lilfey, author of a memoir of the 
early ojieratlous of the Burmese war. Jlis own aecount of the 
misfortune is a eharacteristie sjiecimen of nautical liveliness and 
nonchalance :—I was looking towards an angle of the stockade 
that appean'd to me not to be entirely finished, and where 1 was 
thinking wc‘ might possilily get in, when I was knocked down. 

I had not thought of being shot—for what will not use do 1 And 
I had re<ally seen so many knocked down, that I had begun to 
think I never should be hit. My first impression was surprise ; 
and next, that I was killed ; for I could not move even a tinger, 
although my senses were clear. I heard the bargemen exclaim, 
some that I was killed, others that I was shot; but one and all 
thc'y rushed forward to save me. By this time the troops were 
beginning to land, and Lieutenant Fraser coming over, and su]i- 
posing that I was killed, ordered the bargemen to leave me and 
go to the stockade. Their answer, I believe, was, that they had 
brought me on shore, and dead or alive they would carry me 
off. I was nearly suifocated with blood, and my tongue was 
split into three pieces ; but I made them understand to keep 
up my head, and to get the sword that had fallen from my hand, 
which they did, and having carried me to a boat, returned to 
the works. Had the troops marched over me, it is more than 
probable that instant death w^ould liave been the consequence.*’— 

Memoir, pp. 78-7fL 
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CHAP.xxvi. enemy raised several additional works, and tlnmce 
sallied on predatory excursions, it became necessary 
again to expel them. This was eflected, and in ]»er- 
forming the service tin* gim-boats, nnder the ord(‘rs 
of Captain Marryat, were eminently useful. 

A.D. 1S21. During the month of S('ptember little of import¬ 
ance occurrc'd, but ('arly in October misfortune 
aijain awaited tin* British arms. Jji(‘uteuant-Colo- 
nel Smith marched with a detacliment of Jiative 
infantrv to attack a iiart of tlu'eiiemv's force, which 

^ I • 

had taken u]> a position in tin* lu'iglilxuirhood of 
Aunauben, and the ])ag()da of Kylo(», about fourt('en 
miles from the British liead-cpiarters. After suc¬ 
ceeding in some minor aflairs tin* ]»ago<la was at¬ 
tacked, but a trenumdous tire from within knocked 
down th(' principal oflicers. and s])read such panic 
through the t]'ooj)s that n'tivat was tin* only cours(‘ 
left: this disastrous rt'sult ap])ears to havi> bca'ii 
aided by tin* treaclu'ry of tlie guides, \\hos(‘ instruc¬ 
tions were followed. Panic, on this occasion, was 
not confined to the assailants; for on (leiu'ral 
M‘Oeagb advancing a h'W days afti'rwards, he found 
the stockades d(‘sert('d, and tlu' ('many in disordi'rly 
flight ; all efforts to ovaa-fake tliem wc'ri' unavailing. 
About the same tinu', an ('xpedition directed against 
a jiost at Thantabain avas completely succc'ssful; 
the works, though of great strength, wc'rt^ carried 
almost witliout resistance, and the British did not 
lose a single man. 

An expedition umh'r Colonel (JodMin, dis¬ 
patched against Marteban, arrived tliere on tlu* 
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29tli of October; but the state of tlie tide being- 
unfavoural)le for ininiediate landing, advantage 
was taken of tlio requisite delay to examine 
the ]>lace with considerable care. The town Avas 
situate at the foot of a viuy lofty hill, washed 
by a beautiful and extensive sheet of vAater. On 
its right Avas a rocky mound, on Avhich Avas ])laced a 
tAvo-gun liattery, Avitli a dee|) milla under it. The 
battery A\as found to communicate Avith a timber 
stockade*, and bediind tliis Avas a Avork of masoniw, 
Aarying from tA\elve to tAventy leet in thickness, 
Avith small embrasure's for eithe'r camion or musketry. 
The* stockaele ran along the* margin of the water for 
more than three-e|uartc‘i‘s of a mile, Jeiining at the 
extremity a large jnigeiela, Avhich ])re)jee*ted into the 
wate*r in the* Ibrm of a bastiem. The* defences 
thence Ave-re cenitinueel for a sheirt elistance further, 
terminating in a nulla, beyond Avhich all Avas thiedc 
Jungle*. The teiwn e*e>ntiniieel to run in an angle 
fremi the pageeela for abeive a mile, anel terminateel at 
the house of the e*hie*f, cleise to a stockade uj) the 
hill. The rear eif the* toAvn anel Avorks Avas ])re>tecteel 
by thie*k jungle and large trees. During the night 
of the 29th a cannonade Avas ke])t up. At five 
o’clock on the* fblloAving nu)rning a party ])roec*edeel 
to land. It cemsistc'd of iiinety-e*ight men of the 
King’s 41st ix'giment, seA'enty-five eif the 3rd Ma¬ 
dras Native Infantry, eight of the Bengal Artillery, 
anel thirty-eight seamen; in all tAvo hundred and 
nineteen. Some little difficulty occurred from a mis¬ 
take as to the point of landing, but it Avas over- 
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::jhap.xxvi. come; and from the time tliat the feet of the 
assailants pressed the shore, there was no halt till 
the place was in their ])ossession. The numher of 
the garrison was in a great degree matter for con¬ 
jecture only, but it was estimated by Colonel God- 
w’in at betu een three and four thousand ; and in 
thus calculatiujj ho assumed its strength at onlv 
two-thirds of that assigned to it by common ri'port. 
A great number of guns were taken, and the ma¬ 
gazines and arsenals furnished a vast quantity of 
ammunition : one thousand round iron shot, one 
thousand five hundred gra]>e shot, ten thousand 
musket cartridges, six thousand cartridges for wall 
pieces, twenty-six thousand eight hundred ])ounds 
of gun])owder, twenty thousand flints, oik' hundr(‘<l 
thousand musket-balls, tf'U thousand jiounds of salt- 
])etre, five thousand pounds of sul])hur, nine thou¬ 
sand pounds of h'ad. There was a regular manu¬ 
factory of gunpowder, which Colonel Godwin 
blew uj), 

A period of compai-ativt; repose which followed 
alloAvs space for turning to the progress of the 1 Bri¬ 
tish arms in quarters remote from the ])rin(n'pal 
A.D. 1824 . scene of operations. In x\ugust, a small expedition, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Miles, was dis})atched by 
Sir Archibald Camjibell to the coast of Tenasserim. 
It arrived on the 1st of September at the mouth of 
the river leading to Tavoy, but from some imjiedi- 
ments to its progress did not reach the fort until the 
8th. The cajiture of this fort was not a work of diffi¬ 
culty ; for the Burmese officer second in command 
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sent a message to Colonel Miles, offering to seize chap.xxvi. 
or destroy liis su])erior, or to obey any orders that 
the British commander might dictate. The answer 
of Colonel Miles was, that the British force was on 
the 2)oint of advancing, and that the governor must 
be: arrested and confined till its arrival. This was 
done, and Colonel Miles on arriving had only to 
make tlic necessary dis])ositions for occu[)ying the 
fort, pettah, and all the defences. Colonel Miles 
then moved forward to attack Mergui. Here, after 
about an hour’s firing, the batteries were silenced 
by the Com])any’s cruizers, and the troo])s ]»ro- 
ceeded to land. A ])arty of the King’s SOth then 
advanced to the stockade.' through deep mud and 
water, under a torrent of rain and a heavy fire from 
the enemy. As soon ns ladders could be brought up 
an escalade was undertaken, and the place imme¬ 
diately cai’iied. These; services being jeerfbrined, 

Colonel Miles, leaving sullicient garrisons, with j»art 
ol the llotilla. to ])rotect the coiupiests on the coast, 
i-etnrned to join the main force at Rangoon. 

'rile operations on the frontier, it will be re¬ 
membered, were undertaken ]>rinci])ally with a view 
to di'lence. 'fo a certain extent they were success- 
fid, and the British authority was established over 
a considerable jiortion of Assam. In Ai’racan its 
interests were less jirosperous. A detachment, 
under Captain Noton, had been left at Rainoo to 
watch the enemy in that quarter. It being re¬ 
ported that the enemy were thrt;atening a British 
stockade at Rutnajudlning, Captain Noton, on the 
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CHAP. XXVI. 11th of May, made a moveineiit to sHp])ort that 
A D 1824 position; but liis jirogress being attended with a 
variety of disasters, and the conduct of some ])ro- 
vincial troops evincing that little confidence could be 
])laced in them, he retired to Ramoo. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 18th of May the enemy apj)eared in great 
force on the hills to the east of that ])lace. Tlu'ir 
precise number could not be ascertained, but from 
the extent of ground which their ('iicamjunent 
covered, it was comjmted that they amounted to 
ten thousand fighting men, besides an tapial number 
of coolies and camp followers. The force of Oap- 
tain Noton consisted of about tlnve hundred and 
fifty regular native infantry and six hundred and fifty 
j)rovincial and irregular troops. The latter could 
in no resj)C'ct be dej)end('d on ; and with thrc'e hun¬ 
dred and fifty men to resist successfully a force of 
the estimated strength of tin* Rurmese, avus ob- 
ATously not to be liojied for. C’aj)tain Noton, Iioav- 
CA-er, ox])ected reinforcemc-nts from Chittagong, and 
in the belief that tlu'y Avould immediately arrive, 
he determined, Avith the concurnait o])inion of his 
officers, to defend the j)ost Avhicli he occu])i(‘d at 
Ramoo. 

A river flowed betAAeen the enemy and the 
British detachment. On the evening of the 14th 
the entire force of the former was observed to be 
concentrated on the baidv, Avith the ajiparent inten¬ 
tion of crossing. To frustrate their j)in-])ose, a 
party Avith two six-pounders was detached. On 
the morning of the Ibth. hoAvever, the enemv con- 
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trived to pass tlie river unobserved, and commenced chap.xxvi. 
entrenching tliemselves aliout three hundred yards 
in front of the liritish position. The right flank of 
tliat position M'as protected by the river and by a 
tank about si.xty yards in advance: its rear was 
defended by anotlior tank. These tanks were sur- 
round(>d by embankments about three feet high ; 
that on tlie right was occu])ied by the jiicquet, 
who o])ened a fire on the enemy, which was ke])t 
u]) witliout intermission during the day and through¬ 
out thi^ succeeding night, lint their tire a])pears 
to liave done little damage, and the effect of the 
two six-])f)unders, which were directed against the 
enemy as tlu'y crossed the jdaiii, was but small, 
h^arly on the Kith it was discovered that the enemy 
had opmied tnmehes on the left flank of the Ifritish, 
and had considerably advanced those which they 
had jna'viously opeiu'd in front. On this day the 
])rovincial troo|)s, in adilition to the cowardice 
which they had ]n-eviously displayed, manifested 
syinjitoms of disaffection, and it being discovered 
that an intention existed of deserting to the enemy. 

Captain Noton arrested the ringleaders in the mu¬ 
tinous movement, and took measures to prevent the 
remainder acting on their suggestions. Under all 
these disheartening circumstances. Captain Noton 
determined to maintain his jiost, he having on 
the ])receding day received information that the 
ex[)octed reinforcement from Chittagong was to 
leave that place on the loth, and consequently its 
arrival might be hourly looked for. But by day- 
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CHAP.XXVI. break on the 17th the enemy had carried their 
trenches to within twelve ])aces of the jiicijuet, and 
had also very nearly apjiroached the tank Avhich 
sheltered tlie British position in the rear. By ten 
o’clock they were in possession of the tank, and 
consternation diffusing itself throughout the jiro- 
vincial and irregular troo]>s, the Avhole fled with 
preci])it{ition. There was no course but retreat, and 
even orderly and successful retreat must have aj)- 
peared almost hojieless. The piccjuet Avas recalled, 
but from the confusion and noise that prevaih'd, the 
notice for its return aaus not heard, and tlu^ rest of 
the detachment proceeded, leaving their more ad¬ 
vanced comrades to their fate. By acci<h‘nt the 
officer commanding the picquet perceived the retro¬ 
grade movement, but not till those making it Avere 
at a considerable distance. He then AvithdreAV his 
men, and made an elfort to join tlu' main body, in 
Avhich he succeeded ; and for about half a mile the 
Avhole ju’oceeded in tolerable order. The enemy’s 
cavalry then pressing on the retreating troops Avith 
overAA’helming force, a s(piare was ordered to bi; 
formed; but the men, worn out by fatigue and jiri- 
A'ation, and appalled by the fearful cii’cumstauces in 
Avlihdi they Avere ])laced, responded not to the com¬ 
mand. Order and discipline Avere at an end, and 
no exertions of the officers could restore them. The 
attention of every sepoy was directed to his oAvn 
safety, and none thought of any thing besidi's. 
Hastily throwing away their arms and accoutrc;- 
ments, the troo[>s dispersed in every direction, 
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leaving to tlicir officers no choice but that of pro- chap. xxvi. 
viding, if it iniglit be ])racticable, for their own 
(‘sca])e. Three only, Lieutenant Scott, Lieutenant 
Codrington, and Ensign Cani])boll, succeeded in 
elfecting it, and the two former were severely 
wounded: Captain Noton and the remainder were 
killed.* 

The success of the Burmese in this instance 
might have been expected to encourage them to 
push their fortune in a fpiarter where victory had 
crowned tludr first attem]>t, and some a])pr('hensions 
of their advance were entertained at Chittao-onj; 
and Dacca, and oven at Calcutta. This a])parently 
natural conse(pience did not follow ; hut the with¬ 
drawal of the British force from Sylhet to ])rotcct 
Chittagong, after the defeat at Ramoo, emboldened 
tilt; Burmese again to enter Cachar. The alanii for 
the safety of the British ])ossessions subsiding, the 
movement of the force from Sylhet was counter¬ 
manded, and on its return its commander. Colonel 
lnm*s, after a short interval of rest proceeded 
into Cachar. The events which followed were of 
indecisive charact('r, and would possess no interest 
in the recital. Jt will be sufficient to state that 
little advantage was g{iined by either jnirty, and 
that sickness, caused by the unhealthy nature of the 
country, ultimately compelled the British com- 
juaiider to suspend activi^ o]ierations. 

* The names of those who thus fell with Ciii)t;ua Notou were 
Cai.taiu Trueman, t^ajitain llright. Lieutenant Grigs, Ensign 
Bennett, and Assistant-Surgeon Maysmore, 
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CHAP. XXVI. The prowess of the army of Arracan, and of 
Mengee Malia liundoola, who commanded it, 
made so deep an impression on the court of Ava, 
tliat it was thought their warlike capabilities might 
be advantageously employed in rejxdling the in¬ 
vading force, which, under Sir Archibald (^im])bell, 
had entered the ]lurmese territories. They were 
consequently withdrawn from Arracan, and the 
general, after visiting Ava to receive congratulations 
on the past and instructions for the future, ])ro- 
ceeded at the head of an army, formidable in point 
of numbers at least, to attack tin* invaders. 

A. D. 1824 . On the 1st of Decembei’, after various indications 
of its ap]>roach, the llurniese army ]>r{'sented itsidf 
in front of the British ])osition, with the obvious 
intention of surrounding it. Entrenchments wc're 
thrown up with extraordinar}' raj)idity.* In tin.' 

* Major Snodgrass gives the following account of this opera¬ 
tion :—In the course of a few hours we found ourselves com¬ 
pletely surrounded, witli the narrow channel of the Rangoon river 
?donc unoccujiied in our rear, and with only the limited space 
within our lines that we could call our own. 71ic line of circum- 
vallation taken up hy the enemy obviously extended a very con¬ 
siderable distance, and, divided as it was by the river, in judiciously 
weakened his means of assailing us on any jiarticular point; l)ut 
as far as celerity, order, and regularity are concerned, the style 
in which the different corps took up their stations in the line, 
reflected much credit on the arrangemeiits of the Burmese com¬ 
mander. When this singular and presumptuous formation was 
completed, the soldiers of the left column, also laying aside their 
spears and muskets, commenced operations with their entrenching 
tools with such activity and good will, that in the course of a 
couple of hours their line had wholly disappeared, and could only 
be traced by a parapet of new earth gradually increasing in 
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afternoon tliis labour was interrujitod by a visit chap, xxvi 

from a detacliinent of tlie Ib'itisli army under Major 

Sale, wliiel) was so totally uiK'xpected, that tlie a]j- 

]>roaeli of tin; jiarty was not jx'rceivod till it was 

too late to do any tiling elfectual towards re]idling 

them. Having burst tlirougb the entrencbmeiits 

and slain great numbers, the detaelnnent returned, 

loaded with tlu' enemy’s arms, standards, and 

tools. In tbe (‘veiling a mass oj‘ skirmishers, who 

unci us'unnin^ siu’li forms us the skill unci science of the 
engineer suggested. The moving masses which had so very lately 
attracted our anxious attention liad sunk into the ground; and l)y 
any one who had not witnessed the whole scene, tlie existence of 
these subterraneous legions would not have been credited : the 
occasional movement of a chief, with his gilt chattah (umbrella), 
from place to place, superintending the jirogress of their labour, 
was the only thing that now attracted notice. By a distant ob¬ 
server, tlu; hills, covered witli mounds of earth, would have been 
taken for any thing rather than tlie a])j)roaches of an attacking 
army ; but to us, who had wat(died the wliolc strange proceeding, 

it seemed the work of magic or enchantment. The 

trenchers were found to be a succession of holes, capable of eon- 
taiiiing two men eae]i,aud excavated so as to afford shelter both 
from the weather and the tire of an enemy ; even a shell lighting 
in tlu' trench could at most kill but two men. As it is not the 
Burmese system to relieve their troops in making these ap¬ 
proaches, each hole contained a sufRcient ^npjdy of rice, water, 
and even fuel, for its inmates ; and under the excavated bank a 
bed of straw or brushwood was jircpared, in which one man could 
slecj) while bis comrade watched. When cue line of trench is 
completed, its occupiers, taking advantage of the niglit, push for¬ 
ward to where the second line is to be opened, their jilacc being 
immediately taken uj) by fresh troops from the rear, and so on 
progressively ; the number of trenches occupied varying according 
to the force of the besiegers, to the plans of the general, or to tbe 
nature of the ground.”—Snodgrass’s Narrative of the Burmese 
War, jip. 101—104. 
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CHAP.xxvi. had been puslicd forward by the enemy, were driven 
back by two coinj)anies of the 38th re^dnient, 
under Captain l^iper. Various attacks were made 
during the day upon the British post at Kenimeu- 
dine, and atteinjtts to drive tlie liritisli vessels from 
their stations by the des])atch of fire-rafts,* but these 
were met and frustrated with signal gallantry and 
admirable effect by the British force under Major 
Yates and Cajitain Ryves. 

* From the following account given by Major SnodgraKSs of 
these rafts, it will be seen that they were by no means clcsplcable 
as engines of destruction :—The tire-rafts wxtc, U])on examina¬ 
tion, found to be ingeniously contrived and formidalily con¬ 
structed, made wholly of bamboos firmly wrought together, 
between every two or three rows of which a line of eartlien 
jars, of considerable size, tilled with jietroleum or earth-oil and 
cotton, were secured; other inflammable ingredients were also 
distributed in different parts of the raft, and the almost unextiii- 
guishable fierceness of the flames jiroceeding from them can 
scarcely be imagined. Many of them were considerably upwards 
of a hundred feet in length, and were divided into many jiieces 
attached to each other by meaii>B of long liinges, so aminged that 
when they caught u])on the cable or bow of any ship, the force 
of the current should carry the ends of the raft comjiletely round 
her, and enveloiie her in flames from the deck to her to])-mast 
head, with scarcely a jiossibility of extricating hersi lf from the de¬ 
vouring element. With possession of Kemmendine, the enemy 
could have launched these rafts into the stream from a point 
where they must have reached our shi})j)ing in tlie crowded har¬ 
bour ; but while we retained that j)Ost, they were obliged to dis¬ 
patch them from above it, and the setting of the current carried 
them, after passing the vessels at the station, upon a jirojectiiig 
point of land where they almost invariably grounded : and tins 
circumstance, no doubt, much increased Bundoola’s anxiety to 
drive us from so important a position.’'—Narrative, i)p. 105— 
107. 
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Between tlic 1st andtlie 4th of Deeember the eneiny chap.xxvi. 
eontimuMl their aj)])roaches,aii(l theBritisli ])osts were ^ ^^24 
aimoycMl hy frequent attacks. Sir Ai'chibahl Cani])- 
bell (letennined to l)econie the assailant on the 5th. 

The left win^ of the eneiny was chosen for the in- 
tiaidcid attack ; and, in aid of it, Captain Chads was 
reijnested to move u]) the Biizendoor cn^ek during' the 
night with the flotilla, and conini(*nco a cannonade 
on the eiu'iny’s rear at daylight. These orders were 
executed with great ])recision and cfh'ct. The 
enemy were thus kcqit eiujdoyed by the naval forc(', 
until two columns of attack which liad been formed 
advanct'd upon them. One, consisting of eh'ven 
hundr('(l men, under Major Sale, was directed to 
penetrate their centre; the otlu'r, consisting of four 
hundri'd men, under Major Walker, of the Ord 
Madras Native Tnfantry, was directed against tlu'ir 
h'ft, which had approached within a feAV hundred 
yards of liangoon. Botli attacks were successful; 
the enemy fled in gi'cat confusion and suilered 
dreadful loss. The loss of the English Avas not 
great; but among the killed Avas Major Walker, the 
leader of oiu' of the victorious columns. 

On the 7th the contest Avas renewed. Four 
columns of attack Avere formed under the sujierin- 
tendence of Colonel Miles, and under the immediate 
command resjiectively of Lieutenant-Colonel Mallet, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Parlby, of the Madras army, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brodic*, also of the Madras army, 
and Caj)tain Wilson, of the King’s 38th. The a]4- 
proach of the troops aabs preceded by a heavy can- 
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CHAP. XXVI. nonade, after wliieh the eolnnins advanced in the 
directions assigned to them—Colonel Mallet’s on 
the enemies’ right. Colonel Brodie’s on their left, 
Colonel Parlby’s and Ca])tain Wilson’s in their 
centre. An attack upon so many points at once 
gave a momentary shock to the enemy, which for a 
brief period seemed to paralyze them; but they 
soon recovered, and made a brave thougb unsuccess¬ 
ful defence. They were totally |uit to tin* rout, 
and flying ijito the Jungle, left the British masters 
of their entrenchments. A body of tbe enemy, 
which lingered on the Dal la side of the river, was 
subsequently dis]>ersed vith little either of trouble 
or loss. 

The scattered army of the Burmese ladiig re- 
assembled and strengthened by considerabh' rein¬ 
forcements, it was resolved that an eifort should he 
made to turn the tide of fortune, and retrieve* tin* 
disgrace of defeat. It accordingly n'tnrned to Ko- 
keen, formerly occu[)icd, and which was now ren¬ 
dered formidable by numerous entrenchments and 
stockades. The first (*x]»loit of the Burmese after 
their return was to s('t fire to the town of Bangoon. 
Such an occurrence had been apprelumded. The 
population of the town which had fled on tin* arrival 
of the invading force had begun to return, and all 
who came unarmed Avere freely admitted. Among 
those who availed themselves of the jirivilege were 
many emissaries of the Burmese genei-al, whose only 
object was to Avatch for an o])])ortunity of perj>e- 
trating mischief. “ Our situation,” says the military 
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secretary to the coiiimandor of the expedition,'* chap. xxvi. 
“ became critieul in the extreme ; spies, assassins, and 
ineendiaries lurked in every corner of Jiangoon; 
every native within our lines became an object of 
suspicion, and tln^ utmost vigilance of the troo])s, 
combined with tlie energy and decision of their 
cfmimander, could alone have ])revented our losing 
every advantage' of onr late successes by the destruc¬ 
tion of onr stores and magazines, and the consequent 
impossibility of our following u}) the blow that had 
b('en given, even if greater disasters did not befall 
us.” lie adds, “ the intlammablematerials of which 
the town was coni])osed reepiin'd ])ut a single tire- 
})rand to envelope our cantonments and c'very thing 
they contained in a general conflagration; while the 
unsc'en enemy, lurking in tlu' outskirts of the jungle, 
were held in constant readiness to rush in njion our 
lines diirins’ tlie confusion which so dreaded an oc- 
currence could not fail to j)roduc('.” The wishes of 
the enemy were, however, not gratified to their full 
extent. On the 14th of December the town was a.d. 1824. 
tired in sevend ]dac('s simultaneously; happily 
th(^ ('xertions of the garrison succeeded, after two 
hours, in stopping the ]»rogress of the conflagration, 
though not until half the place had been destroyed. 

The enemy contented themselves with this extent 
of mischief, and did not viaiture to take advantage 
of the occasion to make an attack. But they werc^ 
not therefore permitted to enjoy repose. On the 


* MHjor Snodgrass. 
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CHAP.xxvi. following day tlio Burmese army was attaekcMl by 
the British general. The attem])t was marked by a 
degree of daring almost amounting to ti'merity, and, 
perhaps, had any other course b(‘en open. Sir Archi¬ 
bald Canij)bell would not have resorted to this. 
The j)ositiou of the enemy was so formidabh' that 
the British commander declared that, but for tlu* 
contidence which he felt in his troops, he should 
have hesitated to attack it with less than ten thou¬ 
sand men. The Burmese force consisted of at h'ast 
twenty thousand; tliat which could be s])ai’e<l foj' 
attacking them amounted to only lifteen hundred, 
the remainder being necessarily left to guard the 
lines. 

A column under Brigadicu-tleueral Willoughby 
Cotton was ordeicd to make a detour round tlu* 
enemy’s h'ft, for the jmrpose of gaining his rear. 'Phis 
C(dumn consistedof two hundred of liisi\1aj('sty’s 1 dth 
regiment and thria* hundred of tlu' 18tli and .‘Mth 
Madras Native Infantry, M’ith one field-|»iec<' and a 
detachment from the govi'nior-gcuierars bodv-guard 
whicli had joined the army at Bangoctn sonu* tinu' 
previously. Another column, which Sir Arcliibald 
Camphell accompanied, was destined to attack tlu' 
enemy in front; it conij)rised five hundred men 
from the King’s 38th, 41st, and 8J)th reginu'uts, 
and the Madras European regiment, thna* huudnal 
from the Otii, 12th, 28th, and 3(lth icginn'iits of 
Madras Native Infantry, five field-pieces, and a <h'- 
tachment from tln^ govenior-general’s body-guard. 
Of this column two divisions were' formed, 


one 
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coBiinaiicled by Colonel Miles, the other by Major chap.xxvi. 
Evans, The order to General Cotton was to wait 
at the })osition assip^ned to him till a signal from the 
other eoliimn. The disposition of the latter being 
eoni])loted, the prescribed signal was given and im¬ 
mediately answered. The artillery then opened, 
and the troo])s, with their scaling ladders, moved 
forwards. Their advance was treated with con- 
tenijit by the Bunnesi', who looked on their appa¬ 
rent ])resnm])tion as little short of madness. Tliey 
])ers('vered, howt'vcr, and entering by escalade, 
drove the Burmese fi-om the ramparts at the point 
of tli(‘ bayonet. Fifteen minutes sufficed to put the 
British in ]»oss('ssion of that which Sir Archibald 
Cain])bell ])ronounc(‘d “ tlie most formidable en- 
tnuiched and stockaded works” which he had ever 
scam—those works being defendc'd by men whose 
thousands outnumbered the hundreds of those by 
whom they were attacked and beaten. The Maha 
Bundoola did not command in ])erson on this occa¬ 
sion, having rc'tired to some distance, and left the 
command to another chief. 

On the same day a part of the naval force, under 
the command of Lieutenant Kellett, of the Anachne, 
succeeded in an attack upon a number of war- 
boats, more than forty of which were captured: 
about thirty were retained, the remainder destroyed. 

The expedition M as placed in circumstances of great 
danger from the fire-rafts of the enemy, but the 
]ieril was esca]>ed, and sevcwal of these instruments 
of mischief, with a great mass of materials for their 

VOL. v. 1' 
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CHAP.xxvi, construction, wore destroyed. This w.is but one 
among many brilliant exploits performed by the 
naval foi-ce, the majority of which it would be im¬ 
possible to notices excepting in a narrative devoted 
exclusively to the events of the Burmese war. 

The enemy, after tlieir signal dc'feat on the 15th of 
December, retired u]>on Donobt'er, and the British 
force returned to its cantonments. Reinforcenuaits, 
consisting of his Majesty’s 47th regiment, some 
cavalry and artillcny, arriving. Sir Archibald Cani]*- 
bell determined to advance u])on Prome, the s('cond 
city of the Burman (!m])ire. Before t.ahing this 

* 4 , 

step it was nc'cessary to dislodge an ailvanced <livi- 
sion of the Bnrnn'se force, stockaded at Tliantabain, 
on the Lyiie river. Tliis task, which was allotted 
to a detachment under Colomd flodwin, assisti'd by 
a naval force under Captain Chads, was ]>erform(‘d 
effectively, and almost without loss on th(‘ j»art of 
the assailants. 

The force which the general was enabled to e(]uip 
for the ]>urpose of advancing upon Prome was of 
very moderate amount. One column, to ])roce(Ml 
by land, was com]msed of twelve hundred and 
thirty European infantry, six hundred sej)oys, the 
governor-generars body-guard, amounting to sonu'- 
tliing more than five hundred, a troop of horse ar¬ 
tillery, and a rocket troo]), with about two hundred 
and fifty pioneers. This, which was under tln^ 
immediate command of Sir Arcliibahl Campbell, 
was to ])roce(Hl in a direction paralhd with tin; Lyne 
river, and to join the Irawaddy at the nearest ])rac- 
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ticablo point, to co-oporato with tho water column, ciiap.xxvi. 
That column consistxKl of ei^^ht hundred European 
infantry, two hundred and fifty so])oys, a rocket 
troop, and a ])ow(U’ful train of artillery. It was 
command(‘d hy Brigadier-General Cotton. The men 
Avere embarked in the flotilla, which com])rised sixty 
boats, commanded by Ca]>tain Alexander, and es- 
cort(‘d by tho boats of tin; meii-of-war lying at 
llangoon, containing upwards of a hundred seamen. 

Another force, consisting of two hundred and fifty 
I’hiropean ami five^ hundred native infantry, ca)m- 
mamhal by Major Sahj, Awas embarked in transj)oris 
for the jmrpose of occu])ying Bassein. It may be 
here noticed that this duty aaus performed Avitliout 
much difficulty, and Major Hale, Avith the chief ]iart 
of his force, rejoined the main army. After tho 
departure of tho bodies of troo])s commanded re¬ 
spectively by Sir Archibald Cam[djell, Bi’igadier- 
Geiu'ral Cotton, and JMajor Sale, nearly four thousand 
('ffective men Avere left in Rangoon, under Brigadier- 
General M ‘Creagh, to abide further orders. 

These arrangements being completed. Sir Archi¬ 
bald Cam])bell commenced Ids march on tho 13th of a.d. 1825 . 
Februai'y, Avhich he continued till the 11th of March, 

Avhen intelligence, Avhich met him at U-au-deet, in¬ 
duced him to sus})ond his advance. 

The AA’ater column for a time ])rocceded not un- 
ju'osperously, attacking and destroying a number of 
stockades on its ])rogress. On the 8th of March it 
took up a position about two miles below Donobow, 
and a flag of truce Avas dispatched Avith a summons 

E 2 
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CHAP.XXVI. to suiTciidor. Tliis being refused, an attack by two 
columns, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Do- 
noglme, of the King’s 47th rt'giment, and Major 
Basden, of the 89tli, was coimnenced on the ])agoda 
stockade, which was carried, the enemy sustaining 
dreadful loss. The second defence, about live hun¬ 
dred yards distant, was then attacked; but the at¬ 
tempt failed, a})parently from some deficiency of 
steadiness in the assaulting jiarty '* and General 
Cotton felt it advisable to re-embark his ti'Ooj)s. 
On receiving the news of this failure, Sir Archibald 
Cam])bell resolved to return with his column to 
assi.st in the reduction of Donobew, and, after a 
most fatiguing march, he arrived befon* that ])lace 
on the 25th. lie found the fort much too ex¬ 
tensive to be surrounded by the force at his dis¬ 
posal ; and, although anxious for the immediate fall 
of the ])lac(', he ])referr('d (using his own words) 
“ loss of time to loss of lives,” and took his mea- 

* The following extract from the official account of the un¬ 
fortunate affair seems to afford countenance to this view :— 
“ When it was presumed that a sufficient impression had been 
made from the batteries, two hundred men, under the command 
of Captain Hose, of his Majesty’s 89th regiment, advanced in two 
parties to the storm. A destructive fire was immediately com¬ 
menced from all parts of the face of the work, which caused the 
columns to diverge to the right of the j)oint of attack, and get 
into a ditch described to be filled with spikes, and scarped so as 
to expose it to the fire of the work. All who presented them¬ 
selves were knocked down; and here I regret to say that Captain 
Rose, who had received one wound, fell by a second shot while 
persevering in the attack, and shewing a gallant example to his 
troops.”—Despatch from Brigadier-General Cotton to Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, March 9, 1825. 
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surcs with great caution and deliberation.^ The chap.xxvi. 
naval commander was required to move up the river, 
to form a junction with the force under the corn- 
inand(‘r-in-cliief, and on the 27th tljo flotilla a])- 
peared in sight. It was no sooner observed than 

* The following description of the place is given by Major 
Snodgrass:—“The stockade of Donobew extended for nearly a 
mile along a sloping bank of the Irawaddy, its breadth varying, 
according to the nature of the ground, from five to eight hundred 
yards. The sto(‘kading was composed of solid teak beams, from 
fifteen to seventeen feet high, driven firmly into the earth, and 
placed as closely as possible to each other: behind this wooden 
wall the old brick ramparts of the i)lace rose to a considerable 
heiglit, strengthening the front defences by means of cross- 
bc‘ams, cand affording firm and elevated footing to the defenders. 

Tpwards of a hundred and fifty guns and swivels wre mounted 
on the works, and the garrison was protc'cted from tlie shells of 
the besiegers by numerous well-contrived traverses and excava¬ 
tions. A ditch of considerable magnitude and depth 

surrounded the defences, the j)assage of which was rendered still 
more difficult by spikes, nails, holes, and other contrivances. 

Ik'yond the ditch several rows of strong railing were next inter¬ 
posed, and ill front of all an aliatis, thirty yards broad, and 
otherwise of a most formididile description, extended round the 
place, except on tlie river face, where the deep and ra})id Ira¬ 
waddy jireseiited a sufficient barrier, its breadth at this season 
not exceeding seven hundred yards, and not a boat could pass 
without being exposed to a heavy fire from the stockade. Before 
the right face, or that lowest down the river, two strong out¬ 
works were constructed, the first of which had been taken by the 
marine column, the second having proved too strong to be carried 
by so small a force. A heavy and extensive jungle intervened 
between the right and rear faces, covering about a third of tlie 
latter, beyond which, however, a fine ojien jilain extended to the 
river. U])on this ])lain, at long-shot distance from the fort, the 
division was encamjied, and jireparations immediately commenced 
for breaking ground and proceeding systematically against the 
jilacc."'—Memoir, j)p. 165—167. 
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CHAP.XXVI. tlio garrison made a sortie with a considerable force 
and seventeen war elejdiants, fully caparisoned, bear¬ 
ing on their ca])acious bodies armed men. The 
governor-general’s body-guard, under Captain Sneyd, 
was ordered to charge, which they did with great 
spirit, dasliing in among the elephants, and shooting 
the riders off* their backs. The animals stood the 
charge with far more coolness than might have been 
expected, manifesting little fear, and when released 
by the shots of the British trooi)s from the control 
of their masters, retiring very calmly to the fort. 
The sortie failed to accom])lish any objc'ct for which 
it could have been designed, and the flotilla gained 
the fort with small loss, though ex])osed to a heavy 
cannonade.* While the troo])s on land were en¬ 
gaged in making a|)proaches and erecting battmic'S, 
the naA’al force found ocen]»alion in [»ushing up the 
river in j>iirsuit of the enemy’s war-boats, several 
A.i). 1825 . of which were cajitured. On the 1st of April the 

* In connection with this affair, Major Snodp;rass relates the 
following striking instance of the energy of Burmese discipline :— 
“ During the heav)' cannonade that took place between the boats 
and the stockade, Bundoola, who was su])erintending the prac¬ 
tice of his artillery, gave his garrison a specimen of the disci- 
])linc he meant to enforce in this last struggle to retrieve his lost 
character and rej)utation. A Burmese officer being killed while 
pointing a gun, by a shot from the flotilla, his comrades instantly 
abandoning the dangerous post, could not be brought back to 
their duty by any remonstrances of their chiefs ; when Bundoola, 
step])ing down to the s])ot, instantly severed the heads of two of 
the delimjuents from their bodies, and ordered them to be stuck 
up upon the spot, ‘ (wur encuuraycr Ics uutres.’ ” —Memoir, 
pp. 171, 172. 
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mortar and enfilading batteries commenced firing, chap. xxvi. 
and on that day liundoola was killed by a rocket, 
after which neither threats nor entreaties on the 
part of the other chiefs could prevail upon the gar¬ 
rison to remain. They all fied in the course of the 
night. The breaching batteries commenced their 
fire in tlu! morning at daylight, but simultaneously 
with their o])ening the enemy’s small rear guard 
was discc'rned in full retreat towards the jungle, 
and two lascars, who had l)een made prisoners, came 
running out of the fort to announce the state of 
affairs there in the British cam]). Idle line was imme¬ 
diately under arms, and the deserted ]»lace sjieedily 
occu])ied by a iujm" garrison. The flight of the 
enemy ha<l beam so hurried that no measures had 
bc'cn taken for the destruction of that which could 
not be removed, and one of the most Mclcome 
prizes secured by tlie English Avas a store of grain 
c<[ual to sujiply the Avants of the g-arrison for several 
months. 

Immediately after the ca]iture of DonobeAA^ Sir 
Archibald Camjibell resumed his march in the di¬ 
rection from Avhich the ill tidings from that ])lace had 
Avithdi-aAvn him. On the 14th of April he Avas again at a.d. 1825. 
U-au-deet, from whence he had retrograded a month 
bc'fore, having been joined on his route by Brigadier- 
(leneral M‘Creagh, Avith a column of reserve from 
Rangoon, and a sujijily of ele})hants, AAliich were 
much Avanted for the use of the commissariat de- 
])artment. On the R)th he was met by a Burmese 
messenger, bearing a pacific coinmunication. lie 
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CHAP. XXVI. was a man advanced in years, but Ids discretion seems 
to have borne no reasonable pro])ortion to Ids age. 
“The old man,” says Major Snodgrass, “drank inncli 
too freely for a diplomatist, and when he rose to take 
his departure, whispered in the general’s ear: ‘ They 
are frightened out of their senses, and you may do 
what you ])lcase with them.’” On the 2dth of A]>ril 
Sir Archibald Cam])bcll was within sight of l*rome, 
of vddeh }>lace he took ])osscssioii on the 25111 with¬ 
out firing a shot, the enemy having deserted it in the 
night, leaving in the works above a hundred jiieces of 
artillery and extensive sup})lies of grain. The town 
was on fire, and one entire quarter was destroyed. 
A number of war-boats, with a largo quantity of 
arms, were a few days afterwards ca]>tured by a 
division of the Hotilla under Lieutenant Wilkinson, 
which had been sent uj> the river for the jmrpose. 

Before his arrival at Prome, Sir Archibald Cani])- 
bell Avas met by another overture for negotiation in 
addition to that already mentioned ; but its object 
seemed rather to save Prome from fallin<j into tlu? 
hands of the English than to restore jieace, ami its 
tone in one instance approached the language of 
threatening. “ There are armies on both sides,” it 
was said, “ and the sjiace between them would 
aff’ord sufficient room for a meeting to take place. 
Let the British army stay on such grounds as it 
may select on the arrival of this letter, by which 
the inhabitants of Prome will be deliA^erial from 
great trouble and distress.” The answer of tht^ 
British general was, as on the former occasion, that 
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the military occupation of Prome by the British chap.xxvi. 
was in(lis])ensablc; but the letter containing this 
answer was never receivefl, the messenger by whom 
it was carried finding the city deserted by the Bur¬ 
mese authorities. But for the cowardice of the 
miemy, I’rome must have presented an almost im- 
])assable barrier to the progress of the British army. 

By natures and art it was rendered so forniidabh! 
that, in the judgment of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
ten thousand st(‘adv soldiers mi'^ht have defended it 
against ten times that force. 

At this ]>lace several months were spent in inac¬ 
tivity, in cons(a|uence of the sotting in of the rains 
and the prc'valence of inundations ; but the troops 
were in comfortable cantonments—an im})ortant 
consideration at such a season. Sickness returned, 
but not to the same extent as at Rangoon, and the 
loss of life was com])aratively small. 

The suspension of active warfare in this part of the 
Burmese' dominions afibrds a convenient o|)portunity 
for returning to tlio events on thefrontier. On resum¬ 
ing o])eratious thefirstobject was to clear Assam of the 
Burmese', who had been only jeartially exieelled, and 
who, em the retiremc'iit of the British troops to their 
e'antonmt'iits, had re-e)ccu]>ieel some of the stations 
from which thc'y had previously beem drivem. This 
eluty Avas assigneel to a force uneler Lie'utenant- 
Colonel Rie'hards. It was jeerformed with great 
spirit and activity; but as the Burmese generally 
lied e)n the ajejireeach of the British troe)ps, coulel be 
breeught to actiem only by stratagem, aiiel when thus 
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ciiAP.xxvi. ciitrap])cd, took tlic earliest opportunity of flying, a 
minute recital of tlio oj)crations Avould be destitute 
of interest. 

A. D. 1825 . In January, Colonel Richards was enabled to 
advance upon Rungporc, and on the 25th his 
head-(|uarters were only eight miles distant from 
it. On the 27th the garrison made an attack 
upon the advanced post of the encampment. 
On hearing the firing, Colonel Richards movt'd 
forward, and found the enemv threatening to sur- 
round a party defending the ])ost under the com¬ 
mand of Ca])tain Macleod. To encouragt' the Bur- 
tm'se to advance. Colonel Richards withdrew the 
party from the ])Ost and suspended firing. This 
had the desired effect; and as soon as the enemy 
shewed a sufficient front, the British conimandcu’ 
ordered a charge: the Burmese, however, declined 
Avaiting for it, and fled Avith gi’eat jirecipitation. 

Having received sonu' reinforcements. Colonel 
Ivichards ])roceeded towards Rungpore. A stockade 
Avhich had been erected across tlu^ road Avas carried 
by escalade; a fortified bank on the right, and tAVo 
temples, one on the right and one on thc^ left, Avere 
also occujiied. These successes had the effect of 
bringing a flag of truce from the fort. Its bearer 
Avas a Budhist jiriest, born in Ceylon, but many 
years a resident in Bengal and the Eastern islands, 
in the einjdoyment of various ])iiblic servants. These 
emjdoyments he had lately exchanged for the exer¬ 
cise of his sacerdotal functions to the authorities in 
Assam. The uc<iiuiintance with British habits and 
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customs which his former oxj)oricnce liad given him chap.xxvi. 
])ro}>ahly led to his selection for this duty. On 
being admitted to Colonel Richards, he in({iiired 
what were the ol)jects of the advance upon Rung- 
pore. These being ex])lained, the priest departed, 
promising to return within a specified time. lie did 
return, and jiointing out the difficulties in the way 
<»f accommodation, caused by the contests of coii- 
ilicting factions within tlie fort, requested some fur¬ 
ther ex])lanation of the Rritisli commander’s views, 

M'ith wliich request Colonel Richards coin})lied. He 
instructed the ])riestly negotiator to inform the 
I’ltoknns (who were brother-chieftains of consider- 
abh? ]»owtT and intluence) tliat if they were ])re])ared 
to make tc'rins of alliance with the British govern- 
nnait he was ri'ady to meet them ; that if they were 
bent on fighting, he was e(jually ready; and if they 
wished to retire out of Assam, they might do so, 
provided they to(»k the most direct route, committed 
n<» ravages on the road, and carried aw'ay none of 
the inhabitants then in their ])ossession by force. 

'Fhe last course was finally acted upon. All who 
chose left the foih; the remainder snrrendered to 
th(' Ihiglish on conditions, one of which was, that on 
the conclusion of peace they should not be delivered 
up to the king of Ava—a result of which they cn- 
t(*rtaiued great dread, and against which they evinced 
intcaise anxiety to be* scaaired. To justify the gua¬ 
rantee to a part of the garrison of ])ermission to 
escajie. Colonel Richards re|)rescnted that he was 
without the means of efiectually pursuing them; 
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CHAP.xxvi. that he was dcponclent for sn])pHos upon the ilet't, 
lying twenty miles down a rivt'i- which was not navi¬ 
gable above its position; that the acipiisition of 
Rungpore was of great iin})ortance ; and that regard 
was to he had to tlu' ea])tive Assamese inhabitants, 
who would have been sacrificed by a difierent course*. 
These reasons were certainly not without we'ight. 
The possession of Rungpore involved the virtual oc¬ 
cupation of the Avhole of Assam. Tlie Rurmans made 
A.D. 1825. some border irrnjetions in May and .June, and e“rc‘ct(‘d 
stockades; hut they were driven out by parties of 
the British force, not witliout fatiguing marches. Init 
almost without fighting. 

From Sylliet it was ])ro]H)sed to man'll a large* fore*e 
through Cachar and Manipur to make a ele nionstra- 
tion against the Burmese* territory in that epiarter. 
For this jinrjieise aJiout sevem thousand nie*n we-ie* 
ce>llected, and jilae'eel nnde'i* Brigadier-deneral Shnld- 
ham, who was ajipointed to commanel em the* e*aste‘rn 
frontier. The attemjit was made*, hut abandoned, 
from the difficulties pre'sented by thei country and 
the state of the we'ather. Ther beasts e‘niploye*d to 
convey stores and sujijilies jKTishe'd in vast nuinbe'rs ; 
some dying of fatigue, senne from dislocating* tlc'b* 
limbs as they laboured tlirongh the* ])lashy soil, ** 11(1 
eithers from being so elr*e']dy fixed in tlie mire* that 
no effejrts ceiulel extricate them. The hiss eif bul¬ 
locks, camels, and ele*]ihants was enormous. 

The difficulties whie;h had been insurmountable* 
by a regular force, were, heiweve^r, overceime by an 
unelisciplined body eif abeiut five* hundred men, nnde'r 
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(Jninber Singli. This force, M'liich Mas accompanied chap.xxti. 

by a Ib'itisli oHicer, Lienttaiant remberfon, sue- a.d. 1825 . 

cetMK'd, ]iy the middle of .lime, in reachii;g the avcs- 

loni liotindary of Manipur. TJie l>urmaiis were 

(-ostod in the ]Mincipa1 toM’u, bet they fled on the 

approach of (lumber Singli’s ''Urty, and in a short 

time comj>letely evacuated tlie district. Having 

left a division of Ids forci' for dc'fence, tlie leader of 

tlu' eKp('di(i(»n returned with Lii-utenant remberton 

to S\lliet. 

Ibit till' grand blovv to the Ibirmi'se poMV'r from 
this (piarter was to be directc'd against Arracau. 

'PIk' ])riniary ohject was to occujiy that ])rovince, 
and (his lieing accomjdislu'd, it Mas believed that 
the forei' employed might be enabh'd to co-operate 
Aviili the army <in tlie Irawaddy. An army of eleven 
thousand men Mas assembled in Chittagong, iinder 
the Command of llrigadiiu’-ldieneral ]\lorrison. A 
dotilhu umh'r ('ommodore 1 laves. Mas attached to it. 

It < oioisted of s(‘V(a-il jtilot vessels and armed brigs, 
ten gan-pmnac('s, and a large number of gun-boats, 

(.'ach carrving a tM'elve~])ounder carronade. In con- 
siMpience of insuperable imj)(‘diments, General Mor¬ 
rison Mas unable to move untilJanuary. The coast 
M as thought to otPer the most eligible lino of march, 
and a jiart of the troops jiroceedcd by sea, while the 
remainder moved by land. The arrival of the former 
Mas delayed by adveu'se Meatlu'r; and an unsuccess¬ 
ful attack on some stockades, by part of the flotilla, 

M'as attended by some loss. A junction of the tM'o 
branches of the for(*c M'as, hoM'over, effected ; and 
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CHAP. XXVI. the expedition advfincod in the direction of the 
capital of the j)rovince. As it was approached sonn' 
fighting occurred, in wliicli tlie cliaracter of tin; 
British arms was well maintained. 

A.D. 1825 . At daybreak on the 29th of March, the army 
moved forward to attack tlu* defenci'S of Arracaii. 
Tlie enemy occujucd a range of connected liills, from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty 
feet in height, strong by nature, and n'lidt'red more 
strong by art—escar])nient, abatis, and masonry 
having lieen resortc'd to wherever they could be ad¬ 
vantageously ('ni]>loyed. A single pass h'd to llu^ 
capital, and that was defended by sov(‘ral pieces of 
artillery and about three thousand muskets. Tlu^ 
entire number of the enemy ranged along tin' heights 
was estimated at from eight to nine thousand. Tin* 
ground in front was an open ]ilain of considerable' 
extent, Imt in de])th not altogether out of the range; 
of the ciu'iny’s guns. 

Tlie advance of the British force I'aving halted 
at a ])lace where it was jiartially covered by a tank, 
the officer commanding, Brigadier-Gc'iu'ral Maclx'an, 
made a disposition for gaining the j)rincipal hills in 
the first range. Four pieces of artillery were ord(;r('d 
forward to cover the attack. The troojis for tlie 
assault followed. They consisted of the light com- 
])any of his Majesty’s b4th regiment, four companies 
of the 2nd Light Infantry battalion, and the Light 
Infantry companies of the 10th and ICth regiments 
of Madras Native Infantry, with the rifle company of 
a provincial levy, under Major W. II. Kemm, of the 
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2nd Li^ht Infantry; six companies of the IGtIi Ma¬ 
dras Native Infantry, under Captain A. French, of 
that regiment, formed a support. The ascent was 
exceedingly steep, in some parts nearly perpen¬ 
dicular, and the enemy showered a well-directed fire 
on the assailants as they moved up. Under these 
circumstances of difficulty and danger, however, 
many succeeded in gaining the summit. Lieutenant 
J. Clark, aide-de-camj) to General Macbean, with 
several of tlu^ gallant bdth, got their hands n])on 
the trench ; but even with this assistance, they wt're 
unable to maintain their ground. Large stones 
Aver(! rolled on them, smaller ones w('re discharged 
from bows, and the efli^ct was, that those who had 
thus fearfully ascended were violently hurled down 
again, lint the attem])t was not lightly abandoned. 
In des]»ite of the diffi(ailti('S Avhich opposed them, 
tlu' assaulting party j»ersevered until every officer 
was wounded ; Avliile the troops engag(‘d of every 
(lescri])tion dis])]ayed tlie same gallant and un¬ 
yielding spirit which animated those Avho led them. 
“ The conduct of the officers,” said General Morrison, 
in his official account of the attack, “was emulated 
by the men, and Kuro]>ean and native troops vied 
M'ith each other to equal the examjde set” them. 

It was now determined to change the poijit of 
attack. Th(^ right of the defences ap])('ared to bo 
the key of the enemy’s position, and though the ob¬ 
stacles were great, it was resolved to attem]»t it. 
The approach was protected by a small lake ; the 
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CHAP. XXVI. ascent was more abrujit tliaii at any other point, 
— .. » 

and the liei^ht greater. The natural advaittages 
seemed to liave insjiired tlie enemy with a liigli de¬ 
gree of confidence in the security of this ])art of 
their position ; for though the toj) was crowned by a 
stockade, and some other defences guarded the as¬ 
cent, the number of men allotted to it was not con¬ 
siderable. To divert attc'ution from this ])()int a 
battery was constructed, and in tlic' morning a 
vigorous cannonade opened u])on the works at the 
pass. The meditated attack u])on the enemy’s riglit 
was intrusted to Brigadier-denc'ral Ricliards. It 
took place undei’ coA’er of the night, and succeeded 
without the loss of a man. On the following 
morning ])re])arations were made for jtushing the 
success of the night, but the emuny abandoned the 
hills after a very feebk' resistance, and no impedi¬ 
ment remained to the occu])ation of the ca])ital of 
Arracan. The naval force ])articipat(‘d in these' 
gallant deeds. A party of seamen acc')m])ani(*d the 
force under General Richards, which gained the 
hills. Indeed, the zeal which that forces disjelayed 
throughout the operations of the Burmese war was 
exemplary. One instance of it, immediately con¬ 
nected w'ith the attack upon Arracan, may be men¬ 
tioned. Commodore Hayes, finding that his boats 
could not lie brought to the scene of action, lamh'd 
two twenty-four pounders, and, with the British 
seamen, dragged them and their appurtenances five 
miles to the encamjnnent before Arracan, rendering 
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thein available there for any service for which they chap. xxvi. 
might be required.^ 

'File loss of the capital caused the enemy to with¬ 
draw from all their positions in Arracan. The pri¬ 
mary object of the expedition was thus attained ; 
but the ulterior design, of marching General Mor¬ 
rison’s army across the mountains to join that of 
Sii- Arcliibald Cam])bell, was found to be iinju-ac- 
ticable. 'Phis disapi)ointrnent Avas not the worst 
misfortune which bofel the army of Arracan. The 
(Mieiny had been van<iuislied, but a very large ])or- 
tion of the victors were doomed to perisli under the 
visitations of disease'. The rainy si'ason brouglit 
uitli it fever and dysente'iy, and their raATigc'S carried 
aAvay vast numbers which the sword liad sjtared and 
fatigue had left unsubdued. The jerevalcnee of dis¬ 
ease was all but universal ; and it aaus at last 
(h'oined exjeedient to withdraAv the troo])s alto¬ 
gether, leaving divisions of them on tlie islands of 
Gheduba and Rainee, and on the o])]>o8ito coast of 
Sandowy, at which places the climate a[)])eared to 

* Gt'uoral Morrison boro strong testimony to the ardour dis- 
l)liiyed by ofticcr.s and men tliroughout this campaign. The 
following may be (luoted as an instance of the devotcdncss to 
dutv which prevailed :—“ If ever instances of mental energy 
triumphing over bodily infirmity were exemplified, theyliave been 
dis])layed bv Colonel Gardner, of the 2nd Local Horse, who, on 
each occasion when there was a probability of liis cavalry being 
engaged, caused himself to be removed from his palanquin, to be 
I)laced on his horse, though so weakened by long sickness as to 
be unable for any long time to [)rolong the exertion. Of such 
examples the Indian service has produced many. 
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CHAP.xxvL be more favourable to the enjoyment of healtli than 
in the rest of the country. 

The army uiidor Sir Archibald Campbell was loft 
at Promo, waiting the abatement of the rains and 
inundations. On the return of the season for activt; 
oj)erations, intidligence Avas obtained of the ap])roach 
of a large Burmest! force. Immediate hostiHti(‘s, 
howoATr, Avej’c averted by the arrival of an answer 
not unfavourable to an oveiture for negotiation Avhicli 
the British general had madi‘ to the Burmese go¬ 
vernment some time before. The dt'putation charged 
with the care of the letter ])ro])Osed that tAA’o British 
officers should in return pay a visit to the Burmese 
commaiider-in-chief. Sir Archibald f^im})bell as¬ 
sented, and Lieutenant-Colonel F. S. Tidy, d(“])uty 
adjutant-general, and Lieutenant William Smith, of 
the royal navy, Avere appointed to tlu‘ mission. 
The result Avas, the conclusion of an armistice till 
the 18th of October. Jt Avas therein ])rovided 
that the first minister of the king of Ava should 
meet the British cominandcr-in-chief at a place 
mid-Avay between the ])ositions of the tAvo camps. 
The meeting accordingly took place. The first 
interview Avas one of ceremony At the second 
the negotiators entered on business. Sir Archibald 
Campbell declared the terms on which he was ready 
to conclude a treaty of ])cace and evacuate the 
country. He required that the court of Ava should 
abstain from interference with Cachar, Mani})ur, and 
Assam; should cede Assam to the British govern- 
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ment, and pay two crores of nipces as an indemni- cha p.xx vi. 
fication for the expenses of the war; one imme¬ 
diately, the other at a future ])eriod, the Tenasserim 
provinces being retained till its liquidation. The 
Burmese endeavoured to evade the questions in dis- 
j>utc, and modestly requested that the English 
would quit the country without making any stipu¬ 
lations for their own benefit, and leave their claims 
to the generosity of the ruh'r of Ava. After a dis¬ 
cussion, alike tedious and frivolous, an extension of 
the armistice to the 2nd of November was requested 
by the Burmese dejmties, under ])reter;ce of applying 
for tlK'ir mast('r’s commands with regard to the pro- 
j)osed terms. This Mas granted, and thus ended a 
conference, the jjreparations and conduct of which 
had been arranged with the most scrupulous regard 
to the presc'rvation of the formal dignity of the na¬ 
tive diplomatists, and of t he “ king of the white 
elephants ” whom they represented.* The ultimate 

* Major Snodgrass says :—“ On the day appointed, the com¬ 
missioners, with their respective guards, were encamped on the 
plain of Ncoun-hcn-zcik,at the distance of nearly a mile asunder, 
and in the intermediate space, equidistant from both camps, a 
house had been prepared as a place of conference. The necessary 
arnuigemcnts and formalities of the meeting were then stipulated 
for by subordinate officers with the most scrupulous exactness, 
tenaciously adhering to the most trivial points of form, and care¬ 
fully guarding against any thing that might be construed into an 
acknowledgment of the slightest inferiority. At length, all points 
being satisfactorily adjusted, both parties, leaving camp at tie 
same moment, met in front of the conference house, where 
shaking of hands and cvciy demonstration ot amicable feeling 
having passed, the parties entered the house and sat down on 
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CHAP.XXVI. result was not more satisfactory. The court of 
Ava would concede neither money nor territory; 

two row^s of chairs fronting each other ; the Woongees and their 
suite, in all fifteen chiefs, each bearing the chain of nobility and 
dressed in their splendid court dresses, evidently doing grievous 
penance in seats they had never been accustomed to, that no 
difference might appear, even in the most trifling particular, be¬ 
tween the parties ; and so observing and tenacious were tliey on 
this point, that scarcely a movement could be made without a 
corresponding one on their side; and their great aim seemed to 
be to shew the most perfect knowledge of our customs and 
manners.”—Narrative, pp. 215 to 217. In corroboration of the 
last remark, Major Snodgrass subsequently says;—“Nothing 
was more striking during the conference than the anxiety of the 
chiefs to shew themselves well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of kairopean nations, and of their own claim to rank in 
every respect as high as any of them in the sca](‘ of society, 
taking every opjiortunity of rcj)eating the words, in allusion to 
their own country and England, ‘ the two great and civilized 
nations,’ rejirobating the putting to death of prisoners, and many 
other barbarous acts tlu‘y are in the constant jiractice of. Upon 
the whole, however, they comlucted themselves with much dis¬ 
cretion and good humour, and we parted on the most friendly 
terms. They dined with Sir Archibald Cam])T)ell })reviousto their 
de])arture, comporting themselves at table with ease and j)ro- 
priety, narrowly observing ever)" motion of their entertainers, and 
shewing amazing ([uickness in following tlieir exam})le. They 
freely partook of every thing on the table : a ham in particular 
seemed to be much relished, and at the Kee Woongee’s request 
was made over to him as a present ; but cither from taste, or re¬ 
spect to the orders of the king which forbid the use of wine and 
spirituous liquors, they drank sparingly, once or twice only filling 
their glasses to the toasts that were proposed. It may be ques¬ 
tioned whether or not their lordships would have been so abste¬ 
mious in jjrivate, as the lower orders are so excessively fond of 
liquor of every description that they never hesitate when in their 
power to disobey an order the penalty of which is death.”— 
Pages 222, 223. In illustration of what is said of the “ good 
humour” of the Burmese chiefs, it must be mentioned that their 
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and, at the expiration of the armistice, hostilities chap. xxvi. 
were resumed.* 

The first movement of any importance was disas¬ 
trous to the Eng-lisli. The Burmese having pushed 
forward a division to Watty-^oon, a few miles from 
Brome, a body of native infantry, with the view of 
<lislodoiii(ii- tlicm, was dispatched to act on the hd't, 
wliihi another body mtis to attack them in front. 

Both jtartios were unsuccessful; and Colonel 

detection in ;i most outnigeoiis falsehood did not in the least dis- 
turl) it. Having referred as a precedent to a ])(‘ace concluded 
with the (diinesc under circumstances, as they asserted, nearly 
similar to those then existiuglietwecn tlicmsclves and the lhatish— 
the latter having conquered a large jiortion of the liurrnese do¬ 
minions, and being jtrejiared to march upon their capital, they 
were reminded that history did not bear out their assertion, but, 
on the contrary, recorded that the Chinese army which invaded 
Ava had been routed and literally })ut to the sword; but the 
exposure, so far from disconcerting them, only gave occasion to 
the display of their mirth. They laughed heartily,’’ says Major 
Snodgrass, ‘‘ at being detected by our knowledge of the fact.” 

By the same writer they are accused of making, in the course of 
the discussion, many “ frivolous and absurd excuses, in which a 
scrupulous regard to truth was little attended to, as was fully proved 
to them without in any way affronting or offending their feelings, 
truth being by them scarcely rated as a virtue.” 

* The determination of the court of Ava was communicated 
by the chiefs who had managed the negotiation in these terms :— 

“ If you sincerely want peace, and our former friendship re¬ 
established, according to Burmese custom, empty your hands of 
what you have, and then if you ask it, we will be on friendly 
terms wdth you, and send our petition for the release of youi 
English prisoners, and send them down to you. However, after 
the termination of the armistice between us, if you shew any in¬ 
clination to renew your demands for money for your expenses, or 
any territory from us, you arc to consider our friendshiji at an 
end. This is Burman custom.” 
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CHAP. XXVI. M‘Dowell, who led one of them, was shot through 
the head. A third body, wliich had been dispatched 
by way of Saagie, to afford su])port if required, fell 
in with part of the Burmese army, then in pursuit 
of Colonel M‘Dowell’s force, who immediately fled ; 
but the British ]>arty, being unable to learn any 
thing of the troo])s which tliey had been sent to 
support, marched back to Pronie without effecting 
any thing further. This disaster occurring imme¬ 
diately after the interruj)tion of the negotiations, 
tended to supjtort the confidence of tlie enemy and 
encourage them to persevere. 

The Burmese army continued to advance towards 
the British lines, throwing u]) entrenchments and 
stockades as it proceeded: but its slowness to at¬ 
tack disappointed the British general, who conse¬ 
quently determined to become the assailant. On 
A. D. 1825 . the 30th of November pre]»arations were made for 
a general attack u])on every part of the enemy’s 
line, and on the Ist of December it took place, the 
operations by land being aided by the flotilla, now 
under the command of Sir James Brisbaru*. Two 
columns of attack were formed ; one under Briga¬ 
dier-General Cotton, the other accomjninicd by Sir 
Archibald Campbell. As soon as they were in 
motion, the naval force commenced a cannonade, 
and this so disconcerted the enemy, that the ])icquets 
of his left were withdrawn, and his j)osition left ex-« 
])osed in that quarter to any sudden attack. Gene¬ 
ral Cotton’s column first reached the enemy’s line, 
M'hich consisted of a series of stockades, which he 
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at once assaulted, and in less than ten minutes car- chap. xxvi. 
ried. Panic and confusion tlien seized the masses 
witliin the M’orks, and great slaughter followed. Sir 
Archibald CampheH’s column ])ushing rapidly for¬ 
ward in the rear, met the flying masses endeavour¬ 
ing to cross the river, and o})ening the horse artillery 
u])on them, did dreadful execution. Among those 
who f('ll within the works was the aged commander, 

Maha Nemiou, who, under tlu* Imrden of seventy- 
five y('ars, had been carried in a litter from j)oint to 
point, to endeavour by his presence ami encourage¬ 
ment to sustain the eiuu’gy of his men.* 

On the 2nd of Decembc'r the Pritish force was again a. d. i825. 
in motion. The object of attack was the enemy’s 
centre, which was strongly entrenched amid hills inac- 

* Miijor Snodgrass relates that on this occasion the Jturmese 
were aided by some extraordinary auxiliaries. “ In addition,” 
says he, “ to a numerous list of chobwas and petty ])rinces, these 
leaders were accom])anied by three young and handsome women 
of high rank, who were believed, by their superstitious countrymen 
[the Slums] to be endowed not only with the gift ofprojhecy and 
foreknowledge, but to j)ossess the miraculous power of turning 
aside the balls of the English, rendering them wholly innocent 
or harmless. These amazons, dressed in warlike costume, rode 
constantly among the troops, inspiring them with courage and 
ardent wishes for an early meeting with their foe.” The supema- 
tiire of these females was, however, inadequate even to their own 
])r()tection. One of them was found mortally wounded by a 
bullet in the breast, and carried to a hut in the rear, where 
she soon e.xpired. While another was crossing tlie Nawine river 
with part of her flying followers, a shrajmell exploded over her 
head and she fell from her horse into the water, but whether she 
was killed, or that her fall was the result of alarm, could not be 
ascertained, as she was immediately carried off by her fol¬ 
lowers. 
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CHAP. XXVI. cessible by land, except by one narrow pathway de¬ 
fended by seven j)ieces of artillery, while the river was 
commanded by several batteries of heavy ordnance. 
Sir James Brisbane moved forward with tlie flotilla 
and cannonaded the works from the river. On tin? 
land side, after the enemy’s posts had been driven 
in and sufficient im])ression had been made on the 
works by artillery and rockets, a brig-ade, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Sale, consisting'of the King’s 
13th and 38th regiments, under ]\lajor Hewlett and 
Major Frith, advanced by the trench to storm the 
heights in front, while some com])anics of the S7th 
proceeded through the jungle to the right. Scarcely 
a shot was fired in return of the enemy’s contimusl 
volleys. The 38th led the way in I'litering the en¬ 
trenchments on the heights, and the assailants, 
driving the enemy from hill to hill, secured to the 
British the whole of the position, which was nearly 
three miles in extent. During the attack, the flotilla, 
jmshing past the works, succeeded in capturing all 
the boats and stores which had been brought down 
for the use of the Burmese army. 

The right corps of that army still maintained its 
])Osition. On the bth it was attacked in flank and 
rear, while the batteries and boats of the British 
force cannonaded in front, and after a feeble resist¬ 
ance the position was evacuated, the (memy retiring 
to a second line of stockades, from which they were 
(juickly dislodged ; when, disheartened, dispersi'd, 
and broken, they fled in all directions through the 
woods. 
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The British army now advanced, the enemy chap. 
flying before them and abandoning, without an 
(dibrt, defences which could not have been taken 
without severe loss. But the success of the 
victors was not unattended by circumstances of 
discouragement. Their march was sometimes 
arrested by heavy rains, rendering the country 
im])assaljle; sickness, in the awful form of spas¬ 
modic cholera, made its a])pcarance; and on one 
occasion the European troops were comjielled to 
halt from tin; total failure of the supply of animal 
food.* Thc! expected co-operation of the army of 

* Some of tlie horrors of thc march are depicted in the fol¬ 
lowing; extracts from Major Snodgrass's journal:—December 
]f)th. Marched to Meaday, where a scene of misery and (ieath 
awaited us. Within and around the stockades, the ground was 
strewed with (k‘ad and dying, lying promiscuously together, thc 
victims of wounds, disease, and want. Here and there a small 
white j)agoda marked where a man of rank lay buried; while 
numerous new-made graves plainly denoted that what we saw 
was merely thc small remnant of mortality which the hurried de¬ 
parture of the enemy had prevented them from burying. The 
beach and neighbouring jungles were filled with dogs and vul¬ 
tures, whose growling and screaming, added to the pestilential 
smell of the })lacc, rendered our situation far from jdeasant. 

Here and there a faithful dog might be seen stretched out and 
moaning over a new-made grave, or watching by thc side of his 
still breathing master ; but by far the greater number, deprived 
of thc hand that fed them, went prowling with the vultures 
among thc dead, or lay upon thc sand glutted with their foul re- 
j)ast. As if this scene of death had not sufficed, fresh horrors 
were added to it by the sanguinary leaders of these unhappy men. 

Several gibbets were found erected about the stockades, each 
bearing the mouldering remains of three or four crucified victims, 
thus cruelly put to death—for, perhajjs, no greater crime than 
that of wandering from their post in search of food, or, at the 
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CHAP.xxvi. Arracan was not obtained, and though everywhere 
triumphant, the British gcmeral could not be free 
A.D. 1825 . from anxiety. At the latter end of December the 
Burmese proposed to treat for peace, an event 
which it was to be ])resumed could not be disagree¬ 
able to either party. The proposal was entertained, 
but the army continued its march to Patanagoh, 
opjtosite the Burmese entrenchments of Mellcton. 
(’ontinued communications, having reference to the 
])roposed ])i‘ace, wore here carried on. Sir Archibald 
Campbell being assisted by Mr. Robertson, who 
had been appointed civil commissioner in Begu and 
Ava, and also by Sir Jamt'S Brisbane. After much 
discussion a treaty Avas agreed to, u[)on the terms 

very worst, for having followed the example of their chiefs in 
flying from the enemy. 20th. Marched two miles in advance of 
Mcaday, in the vainlioj^e of getting away from the field of death. 
For fifty miles up the river, and all along the road by which the 
enemy retired, similar horrors presented tliemselves; and on some 
of our grounds of encampment, it was difficult to find room for 
pitching the tents without previously removing some dead bodies 

from the spot. 21st. The country through which wc 

passed was wholly depopulated, and the villages either burned or 
laid in ruins ; not a head of cattle, or, indeed, a living tiling, ex¬ 
cept the sick and dying stragglers from the Burmese army, was 
met with in the march. We appeared to traverse a vast wilder¬ 
ness from which mankind had fled ; and our little cam]) of two 
thousand men seemed but a speck in the desolate and dreary 
waste that surrounded it, calling forth at times an irksome feeling 
which could with difficulty be repressed, at the situation of a 
handful of men in the heart of an extensive ernjiirc, pushing 
boldly forward to the capital, still three hundred miles distant, in 
defiance of an enemy whose force still outnumbered ours in a ten¬ 
fold ratio, and without a hope of further reinforcement from our 
distant ships and depots.’'—Narrative, pp, 253—256‘. 
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formerly pro])ose(l by the British authorities, ex- chap.xxvi. 
ccptiiig that the provinces of Ye, Tavai, and Mer- 
gui were added to the territorial cessions, and the 
pecuniary payment reduced from two crores to one. 

The English copy of tlie treaty was signed on the 

2nd of January, the Burmese copy on the Jrd ; and a. d. I826. 

an armistice was concluded till the 18th, to allow 

time for obtaining the ratification of the king. 

The ratification was not received by the ap])ointed 
time, and the Burmese commissioners then offered 
to pay an instalment of five lacs of rn])ees, and to 
give hostages for the safe return of the English 
])risoners from Ava, provided the British force 
would return to Prome, or at least agree to a fur¬ 
ther suspension of hostilitiiis for a few days. The 
British commissioners ])eremptoriIy refused to re¬ 
treat, and declined undertaking to abstain from 
hostilities, excejd on condition of the Burmese 
evacuating Melloon within thirty-six hours and 
retiring upon Ava ; the inarch of the British army, 
however, not to lie suspended until the receijit 
of the ratified treaty. This projtosal was in return 
r(.'jected by the Burmese, and hostilities re-com¬ 
menced. Batteries wctc erected opiiosite the se¬ 
lected parts of attack in the stockade, the heavy 
ordnance was landed from the flotilla, and by ten 
o’clock on the morning of thci lOtli, twcuity-eight 
pieces of artillery wc're ready to open upon the 
enemy’s defences. 

After two hours’ cannonading, the troops intended 
for the assault, who had been jireviously embarked 
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CHAP. XXVI. in boats under the superintendence of Caj)tain 
Chads, began to move. A brigade, under Colonel 
Sale, was ordered to land below the stockade, and 
attack it by the south-west angle, while three other 
brigades were to land above the place to attack it 
by the northern face. The boats ])nshcd off toge¬ 
ther, but the current, aidt'd by a strong Avind, car¬ 
ried the brigade under Colonel Sale to its dc'stined 
]K>int of attack before the remaining brigad('s could 
reach the shore. The troo])s landed, and iniine- 
diately formed under Major Frith, Colonel Sale 
having been wounded in the boats. This l)cing 
effected, Avithout Avaiting for the landing of tlu'otlu'r 
brigades, they rusliod on to the assault, enti'red by 
escalade, and established tlieius(‘lv{‘s in the Avorks, 
in the face of n])AA'ards of ten thousand nnui. Tlu‘ 
other brigades took the flying enemy, and coni])leted 
the victory. A quantity of ordnance and military 
stores AA'as taken, a magazine of grain, and sj)eci(^ ti> 
a large amount.* 

The army on its ad\'ance AA’as met by Mr. Price, 
an American missionary, and Mr. Sanford, an 
English surgeon, Avho had been made ]>risoner, 

* The treaty signed by the British and Ihirmese commanders 
was also found in the lines of Melloon. 'J’his Sir Archibald 
Campbell dispatched by a messenger to tlie Kee Woongee, 
accomj)anying it by a note, stating that in the hurry of departure 
from Melloon it appeared to have been forgotten. The Woongee 
and his colleague politely returned thanks ; but observed, that 
the same hurry which had caused the loss of the treaty, had 
eomj)eUed them to leave behind a huge sum of money, which 
they were sure the British general only waited an o])portuuity of 
returning. 
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who were commissioned from Ava to ascertain the chap.xxvi. 
terms of peace. They were informed that tlie terms 
tendered before the cajiture of Mclioon were quite 
o])cn for accej)tance, and that with respect to the 
jiecuniary indemnification, the army would retire to 
Rangoon on tlie payment of twenty-five lacs of 
rup(!es, and v^'oiild evacuate the Bujanese territory 
n]»oii the discharge of a second instalnu'nt of tlie 
same amount. Witli this answer tin* delegates re- 
turued. 

U]»oii the 8th of February it was ascertained that a.d. 182(!. 
the enemy wer(> about five miles in advance on tlu* 
road to tlie city of Bagahm, and on the 9th the 
British columns moved forward to attack. The 
Burmese army was commanded by a jierson named 
Ta-ya-soo-zang, who had rejiresented to the king of 
A va that tlu^ ]ircvious successes of the English wore 
owing solely to the incompetence of the generals by 
whom tlu'y had been ojiposed ; and that, if an ade- 
<|uate force were ])laced at his command, he Avould 
sjxH'dily drive the invaders out of the country. The 
wishes of the sovereign ensuring bidief to these re- 
pr(.'sentations, the army was rc'inforced by a new 
levy of several thousands, and the adviser of the 
measure invested by the royal grace with the title 
of Nawung Thiiring (Prince of Sunset), was sent to 
sujiersede the general previously in command of 
the army. The chief thus honoured was, on the 
9th of February, at the head of about eighteen 
thousand men ; the British force ojijiosed to him on 
that day fell short of two thousand. The newly- 
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CHAP.XXVI. created prince had drawn up his army in the form 
of a crescent, both its flanks being consideraldy ad¬ 
vanced, and the main road running directly througli 
its centre. This arrangement a])])ears to have been 
adopted with reference to the nature of the country, 
which being greatly overgrown with prickly jungle, 
it was diflicult for large bodies of troo])S to diverge 
from a direct course, cither to the right or to the 
left. The Burmes(3 general, therefore, anticijnited 
that the British would advance by the main road, 
till opposed in front, when the wings of the Bur¬ 
mese army might have closed, thus taking them in 
both flanks and in the rear, and for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this he naturally relied on his vast superi¬ 
ority in point of numbers. But if he thus calculatt'd 
he was deceived. Instead of marching on the 
centre of the enemy, the British commander assailed 
his flanks. Tlie right attack, which was directed by 
Sir Archibald Campbell in person, was made by the 
King’s loth regiment, accoinjtanied by four guns of 
the Bengal horse artillery and a small detachmejit 
of the governor-gencrars body-guard, and su})j)ort(‘<l 
by the King’s 81)th. (Jeneral Cotton su})(‘rintend(‘d 
the attack on the left, which was made by the 
King’s 38th, supported by the 41st, and acconipa- 
nied by two guns of the Madras artillery. Colonel 
Barlby, with the 43r<l Madras Native Infantry, ad¬ 
vanced on the bank of the Irawaddy, on the extreme 
left of the British, to juevent the encuny throwing 
trooj)s upon its rear. 

The enemy received the c]iarg(‘ with tolerable 
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firmness, but wore soon obliged to give way. Part chap.xxvi. 
of the troo])s broken by the 98tli retired into a well- 
constructed field-work, but were so closely pursued 
that tbc'y bad not time to form for its defence, and 
several hundreds ]ierisbe<l at this spot, either pierced 
by the bayonet, or drowiual in vain attem]»ts to 
cross the river. When the Bunnes(; general found 
both his flanks attacked, while the centre was ap- 
])ar('ntly not threatened, he ])ushed forward a column 
on the main road, in the direction of an eminence 
crowiK'd by a ])agoda lying to the rear of tlu^ 

Pritish ; but the sight of the King’s H9th in resca’ve 
checked their progress and they returned,* It M ere 
needless to enter fnrtlu'r into the details of the en¬ 
gagement of the 9th of February, From the mo¬ 
ment Avlu'ii the enemy’s line M'as broken the fortune 
of the day was (handed, and it is enough to record 
that, notM'itlistanding the great disparity of numbers, 
the result of the conflict was a decisive victory to 
the wc'aker ]»arty, the enemy abandoning Pagahm 
to the British, Mith all tlie stores, ordnance, arms, 
and ammunition Avhich it contained. The Burmese 
on this occasion de})arted from their usual course 
of fighting M’ithin barriers, and ventured to dis- 
juite for victory in the open field. They met a 
signal and disastrous defeat, and the Prince of 

* It is not eas}'^ to reconcile the official rcj)ort of this engage¬ 
ment by Sir Archibald (Campbell with that given by his military 
secretary. Major Snodgrass, the latter representing the whole 
force of the British attack as having been directed against the 
enemy’s centre. In the text the official account has been fol¬ 
lowed. 
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CHAP.xxvi. Sunset, who had promised to drive the Englisli 
out of his master’s dominions, was fain to seek 
safety for himself in the dark and mazy covert of 
the jungle.* 

The contest was now drawing to a close; hut pre¬ 
viously to recording its actual conclusion, it will he 
necessary to direct attention for a moment to some 
proceedings in Pegu. 

A force had heen stationed there under Colonel 
Pepper, to protect the province from the irrujitions 
of Burinan detachments. To check a series of in¬ 
cursions which took place under the command of 
the former governor of Marteban, Colonel l*e])per, 
late in the year 182o, marched to Shoe-gein on the 
left bank of the Sitang, which he occn])i(Ml without 
resistance. From there he dis])atched Lieutenant- 

* At one period of tlui contest tlic British commander-in-chief 
was placed in imminent person<d danger. In consec|nerice of a 
party of troops who preceded them having advanced to skirmish, 
the general and his staff were left upon a j)lain witli a mere 
handful of men and two or three guns. About sixteen men, who 
were foremost, were suddenly charged by a mass of Munypore 
horse. The bugle sounded to close, but the men were too few to 
make head against the cavalry, and they retired upon the guns. 
In this, however, they would scarcely have succeeded, if the 
subahdar major of the body-guard, with the jemadar and 
seven troopers, the personal escort of the commander-iii-cbief, 
had not interposed to cover their retreat. Dashing past the re¬ 
treating men to the right and left, the troopers deployed in their 
rear, and with extraordinary coolness kept the Munypore force in 
check, falling back gradually till within range of the guns. They 
then filed off to make way for the guns to open, which they did 
with grape and shrapnell most effectively. This anecdote, so 
honourable to those who form the subject of it, is preserved in a 
private communication to the Calcutta Gazette. 
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Colonel Coiiiy, with a body of hVlit infantry, to chap.xxvi. 
redneo a Ihirman ])ost boarin^v the name of the river, 
and situate botwet'n Ton^^o and Marteban. The 
atteni])t failed, and the commanding officer was 
bilk'd. Colonel Pepper then proceeded against 
tlu' place with a stronger force, which he divided 
into thriie columns of attack. 'i’hey advanced 
sinmltaneously, and succeeded in canying tlu; works, 
which AVC're subse(pu'ntly destroyed. This conflict 
was attt'iuled by sc'vcre loss on both sides. Among 
the kilk'd on th(^ sid(^ of the Ihiglish Avere tAA’o of 
the ohicers commanding columns, CajHaiii Cursham 
and Cajttain Stedinan, Avhile the third. Major 
Home, Avas sc'Vt'rely Avounded ; Colonel Pej)per also 
Avas among the sulierers from Avounds. The enemy, 
hoAV('V('r, continued troublesome, and shortly after 
th(' cajdure of the stockade of Sitang made a vigor¬ 
ous attack u])on a British j)ost at MikoAA’, Avhich 
maintaiiu'd tlu; communication betAveen Pegu and 
Shoe-gein ; but the attein])t Avas most gallantly re- 
jndsed by tlu' y^ung officer in command. Ensign 
Clarke, of the tlrd M:idras Native' Infantry, AAoth a 
small (k'tachment of that regiment. 

Sir Archibald Campbell aabs in full march towards 
the ca])ital of the Burmese empire, Avhen he was 
met by Mr. ITice and Mr. Sanford, announ¬ 
cing the accession of the Bnrman soA'ereign to the 
])ro])osed terms; but as no formal ratification of 
the treaty was received, the advance of the British 
army Avas not interru])ted. Mr. Price returned to 
Ava to procure the iKU'essaiy ratilication, and again 
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CHAP.xxvi. met the army (boiiicf then accompanied hy th(‘ 
Burmese commissioners) at Yandabo, within four 
days’ march of the cajutal. The Mar mtis now at 
an end, for the Burmese agents brought not only 
the ratified treaty, but the sum of tMenty-five thou¬ 
sand ru])ees as tlie first instalment of the amount 
thereby stijndated to be ]>aid.* 

The main jirovisions of tlie treaty have been 
already mentioned. It consisted of elevcai artich's, 
M’hich number M’as inen^ased by the addition of a 
supplementary one. Tiny ])rovided that tlieia^ 
should be per})etual jieace and fi-icmdship Ix'tMaa'n 
the tM'O states, and for the abroo-ation of all claims, 
on the j)art of the King of Ava, to Assam, (’aclian, 
and dynteca. With regard to A1anij)ui‘, it mjis 
sti]»ulated that should (Juinber Singh desire to re¬ 
turn to the country, he shoidd b(i I’ecognizcxl by the 
King of Ava as rajah therc'of. The tith; of GundxM- 
Singh Mas certainly not of the clearest, and he M as 
indebted for the snp])ort of the British gov(‘rnm(>nt, 
not to the justice of his ])retensions, but to the 
assistance M'hich he had been able to remb'r his 
patrons. The limits of the territories of tlu? “tMo 
great nations,” as, in imitation of the languagt* of 
the Burmese diplomatists, they Mere termed, M’cre 

* Major Snodgrass states, that on the previous visit of Messrs. 
Price and Sanford to the British camp, it w^as explained that 
every thing demanded was in readiness to be delivered, but that 
the king demurred about letting the cash out of his hands, from 
an idea that, after its payment, we should still keep his country, 
as under similar circumstances he would himself most assuredly 
have done !** 
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tlius fixed:—the British government were to retain ciiap.xxvi. 
tlu; con(|ucred provinces of Arracan, eom])rohend- 
ing the four divisions of Arracan proper, liamree, 

Cheduha, and Sandowy ; and the Unnouj)ectowmien, 
or Arracan mountains, described in the treaty as 
known in Arracan by the name of the Yconmatoung 
or Bokhinglouug range, were to form the boundary 
on that side. Any doubts regarding the lino were 
to be settled by commiKsioners, Avho, it was ex- 
])ressly ]>rovided, should be “ suitable and corre- 
s])onding in rank.” The Burmese government also 
agreed to cede the coiHjiuu’cd provinces of Yeh, 

Tavoy, Mergui, and Ttninasscrim, with the islands 
and de])endencies a])pertaiiiing thereto, marking 
the Saloun river as the line of demarcation 
on that frontier. A crore of ru]>ces were to be 
])aid by the Burmese to the British government, 
one (piartor immediately, whereupon the Britisli 
army was to retire to Bangoon ; another quarter in 
a hundred days, upon which second payment lieing 
made, the British army was to quit the dominions 
of the King of Ava; a third quarter at the end of 
one year from the conclusion of the treaty, and the 
remainder at the ex])iration of two years from the 
saiiKi ])eriod. This contribution was stated to be 
made, not merely as a ])artial indemnification to the 
British government for the ex])eiises of the war, 
but also “ in proof of the sincere disposition of the 
Burmese government to maintain the relations of 
])caeo and amity between the two nations. No 
person, whether native or foreigner, was to be mo- 

G 2 
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CHAP.XXVI. tested by either party on account of tlie part wliicli 
be “ bad taken, or liad been compelled to take,” in 
the war. An accredited minister from each states Avas 
to reside at the court of the other, with an escort of 
fifty men ; and a commercial treaty, u])on jirimaples 
of reci]>rocal advantap^e, was to be franu'd. All 
public and ])rivate debts contractc'd ])reviously to 
the war, by either government or its subjects with 
the other ^overnnumt or its subj('c(s, amu'C recog¬ 
nized and licpiidated; the ])ro])(‘i ty of liritisli sub¬ 
jects dying in the Burmese t(‘iTitovi(‘s was, in the 
absence of legal heir, to be ])laced in tin* hands (»f 
the British resident or consul, to be dispos(‘d of 
according to the tcaioiir of the British law; and the 
projierty of Burmese subjects dying within tlu^ 
British dominions was to be made over to tin* minis¬ 
ter or other authority delegated by the Burmese 
monarch to the British government. British shij»s 
in Burmest! ports were to be n^lievc'd from all 
exactions, and from all acts of submission not im- 
})osed upon Burmese ships in British ])orls. The 
Kiiiff of Siam, d('si<mati!d as “the ijood and faithfni 
ally of the British government,” was to participates 
in the advantages st'cured to that govt'rnment; 
and in conclusion, provisions were' made fe)r the 
ratification of the treaty, and for the (‘xchange of 
j)rise)ners. 

The Bunneso war Avas thus brought to a conclu¬ 
sion. Much ce.'iisure has been ])asseel upem its 
commencement, and upon the manner in which it 
AA'as carrieel em. With ivgarel to the first peiint. 
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it is obvious that, as in the war with Nepaiil, the chap.xxvi. 
IJritish govei’iimeiit had no clioice but in re^-ard 
to tiiiK'. War, sooner or later, was rendered in- 
('vitable by the arrogant and aggressive character of 
tlu> Jb irniese government: indeed tliere was little 
j)ros])ect of postponing, for any ]teriod, the com¬ 
mencement of positive hostilities, without iiuairring 
gri'at dangers and submitting to great sacrifices. 

This is point(*d out l)y tlu'government of the day, in 
a dc'feiu'e of tlua’r measures, addressed to the C'ourt 
of Directors towards the latter jKjriod of the war.* 

“ ft is wcdl worth while,” said thev, “ to consider 
a little in detail the immediate and direct sacrifice's 
which we must have made to purchase a temporary 
ami precarious ])eace after the conduct ])ursued by 
the Ibirnu'se in —24. In the first ]>lace, we 
must hav(' re'limjuished our claims to the forest land 
at tlu' bach of Uamoo and (lurgunnea, which th(' 

Comjiany’s el('[)hant-hunters had tVe'qiumted for 
ye'ars as a |)art of the liritish territory, otherwise tlu^ 
i>p]>(tsition made by the Hurmese, and the rejH!at('d 
seizure and im])risfmment of the servants belonging 
to one of our ])ublic ('stablishments, must necessarily 
have induced fre(|uent angry and irritating remo!i- 
strancc^s on our part quite incom])atible with the 
|)ermanent maintenance of friendly relations. Se¬ 
condly, W(> must have tanu'ly abandoned our right 
to an island f which, however inconsiderable' in size, 
and actually uiqu'oductive, had lUivertheless been 
<d‘U'ii the subject of notice* on the ))ublic j»rocee<lings, 

IjcUciv, ‘2.‘3r(l Dcccnibci, l<S2r). 1 Shapoorcc. 
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CHAP.XXVI. and stood recorded as a portion of the British terri¬ 
tory. Thirdly, we must have patiently endured tlu^ 
insult and wrong offered to us, in the attack and 
slaughter of a party of the Company’s troo|)s sta¬ 
tioned on Shapooree, no less to preserve that which 
we considered, and had declared to be, our un¬ 
doubted right, than to protect our peaceable subp'cts 
ill the vicinity from murder and j>lunder. Fourthly, 
we must have witnessed in passive sihuice tlic^ j)as- 
sage of the Burmese across the natural mountain 
barrier which so distinctly sejiarates the two em])ires, 
and their intrusion into the plains of liengal, thidr 
subjugation of Cachar, a country in its jxipulation, 
language, institutions, and geograpliical [)osiLiou, 
essentially a part of Bengal, and the h'gitimati! 
rajah of which then actually resided umhsr our 
protection; and also the cstablislinKuit of their 
authority in dynti'ea, another pchty chiefshij), which 
had long been intimately conuecti'd with, and was 
essentially a dependi-nt of, the British government. 
Finally, we must have tiderated, without the slight¬ 
est resistance, their occupation of a jiositiou which 
placed the richest part of the district of Syllu't and 
the Sudder station itself com])letely at their mercy, 
ill the then state of our military force; which gave 
them the command of tluj Soorma, as well as the 
Bramahpooter rivers, and which, whatever number 
of troops we might have cidlected for our defence, 
would have infallibly led to heavy loss of revenue, 
the serious interruption of cultivation, and the per¬ 
manent (light of many of our ryots from their homes. 
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through the dread universally inspired by the prox¬ 
imity of that sanguinary, barbarous, and unpitying 
r.acc. Is it to bo believed, when the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the government and people of Ava, and 
the nature of their pretensions on our eastern dis¬ 
tricts, are duly weighed, that in such a state of 
irritating, and to our subjects alarming,“contact or 
ratlu'r collision, we could have much longer delayed 
to draw the sword in self-defence, whatever extent 
of ]){;tty outrage and encroachment we might have 
resolved to tolerate in the vain hope of avoiding the 
necessity of war ? And if, by the intrusion of this 
arrogant and untractable race beyond the limits 
which nature had ])laced between us, we were forced 
into a relative ])osition which rendered any long 
imiintenance of ])eaceful relations not only preca¬ 
rious, but in truth im])racticable, was there any 
thing at the time in the ])olitical aspect of affairs in 
India, or the condition of our powx>r and resources, 
Avhich could have recpiired or justified our overlook¬ 
ing a succession of ])ositive, though ]>erhaps, sepa- 
ratt'ly considered, trilling acts of insult and aggres¬ 
sion, in the idle s]>cculatioii that, by recourse to 
tem|)orary cx])edients we might avert the evil that 
inevitably threatened us sooner or later? We con¬ 
fidently answer in the negative. And when we re- 
fli'ct on the state of affairs brought about as above 
by the acts and conduct of the enemy, and not by 
any seeking of ours, we deliberately and conscien¬ 
tiously afhrm, iu)twithstanding all the embarrass¬ 
ment and suffering vvhi<h have been produced by the' 
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CHAP.xxvi. war, and to which none can be more painfully alive 
than ours('lves, that we should have unworthily sacri¬ 
ficed the high interests committed to our charge, if 
we liad longer deferred the declaration and vigoi'ous 
ju’osecution of hostilities against the state of Ava.” 

Such is the defence advanced for not longei’ de- 
feri’ing the commencement of Avar with the Bur¬ 
mese. Of the mode in Avhich it was conducted the 
Indian government ottered the following justifica¬ 
tion:—“The accounts Avhich Ave had received prc'- 
vious to the month of March, 1824, had distindly 
apprized us that a ]>oAverful Burmese army Avas <*(»!- 
lecting in Arracan, and av(‘ Judged moveover, from 
the obstinate character of the j)eo|)h', tliat there Avas 
little chanceof their relin<iuishing tlieir designs on the 
Cachar side, although in the first instanct* rej)uls(‘d. 
At the same time we knew too Avell hoAv utterly 
\mn and futile would la* any plan for jtrotecting 
Chittagong, Tij)perah, and Sylhet, during the a|)- 
proaching hot Aveather and rains, by any amount of 
force Avhich we could have ventured to station in 
their noxious and ]>ostilential sAvamj)S and jungles. 
We felt convinced, therefore, that onr only ])i'ospect 
of draAving off the Burmese from the juoject of in¬ 
vasion Avhich Ave believed them to meditate nt that 
particular season, as the fittest for their purj)Ose, 
and compelling them to direct their attention to 
the defence of tlieir 0 A\’n territory, Avas the eijnip- 
ment of a jwwerful exjiedition, to seize and hold 
lemporarily their principal seaport, the second town 
of their empire, Avhence at the same time we might 
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liope to teach an iinj)ressive and salutary lesson of chap. xxvi. 
our ]»oweran<l resources. Our success in the first of 
the above o])jects, if jiot coni])lete, was at least very 
considerable, so much so, that we conscientiously 
beliiive the Kangoon expedition to have saved the 
Chittagong district from premeditated devastation 
and ruin, if indeed it did not ward off still more 
t'xtensivc and alarming mischiefs. We are firmly 
and dee])]y persuaded that the invasion of Chitta¬ 
gong was no consc'quence of our ])roc]amatlon of 
wai‘, the ofilicial promulgation of which, in all .]>ro- 
bability, was utterly unknown to the Jhirmese. A 
larg(' force had been for months concentrating in 
Arracan, by the difierent routes leading from Ava, 
under the Maha liundoola, fully bent on invading 
tlie British territories, with the views and motives 
alrt'ady e\]»lained in preceding paragraphs. Scarcely 
had tlie Ihnidoola crossed the Naef, when the first 
rejiorts readied himself of the ajipearance of a Bri¬ 
tish armament in Irawaddy, and at the moment 
when the small and inade<iuate force injudiciously 
left without supjiort at Ramoo was overjiowcrcd and 
destroyed, the fiill of Rangoon became fully known 
in the Burmaii cam}). The above news was ra])idly 
followed by the accounts of our compiest of Che- 
duba and Negrais. It Avas this intelligence that 
])aralyzed the movemciits of the Bundoola’s really 
formidable army, which induced him to remain at 
Ramoo until he should learn the jileasurc of his 
master, the King of Ava (into whose imagination 
and calculations it had never })reviously entered for 
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CHAP.XXVI. a moment, that we should dare to attack a princi- 
jial toAVii of his dominions), and which finally caused 
his precipitate retreat to Ava, when the re])eated 
successes of the British arms in the vicinity of Bun- 
^oon began to give to the Burmese a juster notion 
of the character of their foe.” 

The government then proceeded to argue that the 
des])atch of an armament against Rangoon and the 
coasts of Arracan and Tennasserim was the oidy mea¬ 
sure calculated to make an early and decid(‘d impres¬ 
sion on the enemy, and to ins])iro him with a sense; of 
the ])Ower and resources of the state with which lu; 
was at war ; that to divert the attention of the enemy 
from an invasion of the British territory reapured 
the early des])atch of the expedition directed against 
the Burmese country; that there was no reason for 
concluding Rangoon was ])cculiarly unhealthy dur¬ 
ing the rains, and that the same sickness which 
attacku'd tlu; tj-oo])s at that place ajipeared in Cal¬ 
cutta and in llj)]»er India; that the d(.‘sertion of the 
country by the ijihabitants, and the inconvcuiieiices 
and sufierings consequent on this proceeding, could 
not have been antici})ated; that it. was necessary, 
with reference to the means of transport, to fit out 
the expedition during the continuance of the south¬ 
west monsoon, and that any great delay in dis])atch- 
ing the armament would have given the enemy time 
to j»rej)aro far defence and for obstructing the ])assage 
of the river, therel)y defeating the im])ortant object 
of making an early move upon tlu; ca])ital, and at 
the same time subjecting the British troops to hard- 
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ships not loss in number or in kind than those which chap.xxvi. 
tlu^y actually endured. 

These reasons arc not without force; but after 
allowing to them due weight, it must be admitted 
that the expedition was dispatched in almost entire 
ignorance of the circumstances of the country to 
which it was to ])roceed, and without any adeiiuate 
])re])aration for securing supplies. However impor¬ 
tant it might be to strike a blow at the enemy in the 
heart of his own dominions, it cannot be denied 
that the succi'ss of tlie attempt was placed in great 
doubt by the want of better information and more 
(•om])lete arrangements. ]>y attention to these 
points, much of tlu; misery which overtook and sub¬ 
dued so many gallant spirits might have been 
averted. As the (juarrel with tlie Ihirmese was not 
a suddc'ii and unexjiectcd occurrence, it seems 
remarka])le that so little had been done towards 
acquiritig some knowledge of a country with which 
it became (ivery year more and more evident that 
the llritish government would, at some ])eriod, be 
eiiLfaired in war. Public missions had indeed been 
dispatched, but these, even when favourably re¬ 
ceived, do not furnish the best means of obtaining 
such information as it is desirable in case of war to 
possess; and although jealousy of foreigners enters 
largely into the llurmese character, much might 
have been effected by the judicious emjdoyment of 
juivate agents. In cases where the necessity for 
definite information can bo foreseen, it is obvious that 
its collection should not be postjtoned to the moment 
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CHAP.XXVI. when it must be acted upon. It is satisfactory in¬ 
deed that, in this instance, the imprudence dis])lay('d 
was not prothictivc of urcjm-able disaster or perma¬ 
nent injury. Tlie sj)irit of the military ainl naval forta^s 
surmounted the difficulties of their situation, and 
the honour of the British arms was abundantly sus¬ 
tained.* Not less conspicuous than the valour and 

* The surprise given to the Burmese government anti pcojile 
by the successes of the British army has been frequently illus¬ 
trated ill the course of the narrative. A very lively picture of 
its effects is exliibited by Mr. Judson, an American missionary, 
resident, in the exercise of his cidling, Avithin the Burmese do¬ 
minions. It occurs in a statement made by him to Mr. Cranford, 
British commissioner in Ava and Pegu. I have fretpiently,’' 
said Mr. Judson, “ heard the Prince of Sarawaddi [brother to tlie 
Burmese sovereign] expatiate for half an liour together on this 
subject [war with the English]. His language used to be to the 
following purport. I render the expressions from the P)urman 
as accurately as I recollect them. ‘ The English fire the inha¬ 
bitants of a small and remote island. What business have they 
to come in ships from so great a distance to dethrone kings and 
take possession of countries they have no right to ? J'hey con¬ 
trive to conquer and govern the black strangers with caste (Hin¬ 
doos), who have puny frames and no courage. They liave nevc*r 
yet fought with so strong and brave a })eople as the Burmans, 
skilled in the use of the sword and .spcfir. If they once figlit 
with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our bravery, 
it will be an example to tlie black nations who are now slaves to 
the English, and encourage them to throw off their yoke/ 
This is a frequent suggestion on the part of tlie Prince, and the 
warning which it conveys ought never to be absent from the 
minds of those who govern India. Mr. Judson continued : 

“ About a month before my imprisonment,’' which took place on 
the ajiproach of the English, the King's sister, already men¬ 
tioned, said to me in conversation, that it was obvious that thi' 
English were afraid to fight; thattlieir conduct on tlie frontier was 
mean and cowardly; that they were always disposed to treat and 
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military skill of the invaders, was tlio moderation chap.xxvi. 
A\itli whicli they used their success. No opportu- 

nut to fight—a striking evidence of fear or weakness in native 
eyes—'' and that upon some occasions when the Burman and 
BritisJi troops met, the British officers held up their hands to en¬ 
treat the Burmans not to advance. She insisted that the whole 
conduct of the Jiritish for some time past indicated unequivocal 
symptoms of fear. She added, ‘ we shall now fight certainly, 
and will no longer he dissuaded. The new governor-general 
acts foolishly ; he is afraid of us, and attempts to coax us, yet 
continues the usual course of aggression and encroachment.’ ” 

Mr. Judson says, with reference to these opinions, ‘‘ 1 have heard 
the dependents of the chief ministers and other suhordinate offi¬ 
cers of government on innumerable occasions express similar sen¬ 
timents on a. w?ir with the British to those whicli I have ascribed 
to the Prince of Sarawaddi mid the Princess.” In the presence of 
the latter, Mr. Judson says, “ I was once consulted by her 
officers on the practicability of conquering Bengal. My rejjy 
was, that it was as difficult for the Burmans to conquer 
Bengal as for the English to compier Ava, which expression was 
viewed by the Burmans as affording as strong an affirmation of the 
impracticability of the scheme as words could convey. Their 
answer was, ‘ You do not believe just now'; in a little while you 
W'ill be convinced.’ This conversation, to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, took j)lace in March or April, 1824, after the march of 
Bundoola’s army, which was the subject of discourse when my 
opinion was asked.” 

SiK^h w’crc the hopes and expectations of the Burmese pre¬ 
viously to their exjiericncc of British prowxss. Of the European 
troops they had a mean ojiinion, regarding them as luxurious 
and effeminate, incapable of standing the fatigues of w”ar, and 
therefore unable to contend with a people hardy like them¬ 
selves.” It is now jiroper to bring their later opinions into con¬ 
trast wdth their earlier as exhibited in the passages already quoted. 

In answer to the (jucstion, “ wdiat is their present opinion of 
European troops.^” Mr. Judson said, ‘‘tlicy consider them 
nearly invincible, fierce, and blood-thirsty, and discovering al¬ 
most supernatural powers. I have heard them compare them 
in action to a particular class of demons, called Balu, that, ac- 
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CHAP.xxvi. nity for negotiation was neglected or j)iit aside— 
opportunity was even sought, and while the eon- 

cording to Burman notioin:;, feed on human flesh. They have 
compared the rapidity of their movements to a whirlwind, 'idie 
skill of Europeans in the use of artillery, and especially in that 
of rockets and shells, astonishes them, and is ineomjirehensihle to 
them. I should add, that the forhearanee and moderation of 
the European troops after victory, and their obedience to command 
and regularity of discipline, is a subject of admiration with them.’’ 
The next cpiestion put to Mr. Judson related to the period when 
tlie revolution of opinion took plaee. He answered : llie first 
circumstance of the war which made a deej) impression on tlu* 
Burman court was the sudden and corn])lett‘ destruction, to use 
the language of the Burmans tlaanselves, oi the 'riiongha AVoon- 
ghee and his party, of about one thousand men, in a stockade 
near Rangoon. I heard from a Burme>''e who was jiresent in the 
action, and who, for some juditical offence, on his return to Ava, 
became my fellow-prisoner, that this was efFected by about three 
hundred Europeans. The court, being disjileased with the jirocras- 
tination of Kcc AA^oongliee, had sent Thongba Woonghce, a brave 
but hot-headed man, to supersede him. 'Jhis person was de¬ 
termined to fight. He sent, I think, an Armenian as a spy to 
Rangoon, who brought hack news that the English were jjre- 
jmring to attack his stockade. The messc^iger was put to death 
for bringing accounts tending to discourage the troops, but the 
execution was hardly over when the British troops ])rc‘sented 
themselves before the stockade. My informant and other persons 
afterwards gave a most ap})alling account of the attack of the 
Balus, as they called them. The gate of the stockade was choked 
up by the runaways, and almost every man in it put to death by 
the bayonet. Thongba Woonghce was killed in the fliglit by one 
of his own people. This mode of attack was totally contrary to 
all that the Ifurmans knew of war, and struck them with con¬ 
sternation. They stated that, when one of the assailants was 
killed another immediately took his place, and that they were not 
to be discouraged from advancing even by wounds, .so that it 
was in vain to contend with such an enemy. Their imaginations 
were so wrought upon, that to these particulars they added many 
fabulous ones—such as that the Europeans continued to advance 
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qucrors wore; jiursiiin^ an almost unintemiptod chap.xxvl 
career of victory, the vanquished were, on every 


after their liands liad been cliopped off in scrambling over the 
stockades—that the arms and legs of tlie wounded were care¬ 
fully picked uj) and rcjdaced 1)y the English surgeons, who were 
rej)resented to l)e as skilful as the warriors were hold/' 

Such were the effects of the success of the British arms. Had 
the invaders been compelled to yield to the difficulties by which 
they were surrounded, the arrogance and vaunting presumption 
of tlu* Ikirrnesc would have hc’cn inflamed to a pitch of frenzy. 
Mr. Judson is not the only witness to the feelings of the Bur- 
nu'se in this respect. Mr. tlolin Laird, a native of Scotland, who 
resided several years in tlie Jhirmese doininiens for commercial 
purj)oses, made the following statement to Mr. Cranford: — 
“ When I was in Ava, for tlie second time, in 1S2‘1, I was jire- 
sent at an evening levee of the King. The late Buiuloola and 
several of liis officers, who had just arrived from the comjucst of 
Assam, waTC there. They had on their heads gold-wrouglit 
handkerchiefs, ])art of the jflunder of Assam. The King took 
tliein off their heads and admired them. One of the attawans 
said to the King, ‘ Your Majesty’s dominions now extend to the 
northern sea ; there never was so great a King as your Ma¬ 
jesty.' The King smiled, and asked if in his new ac([uisitions 
there was any ])ort of trade for large ships. It was answered, 
that there was not, but that there was a considerable inland trade 
with Ikmgal by boats. The King then ordered that a jwoper 
])erson should be appointed shah bandar, for the collection of his 
revenues in Assjiin. Buiuloola now presented the King with two 
Pmglish dogs which had been taken, and proceeded to mention 
what number of jirisoiicrs he had brought, as well as the hostages 
and presents from the native prince whom he had left in autho¬ 
rity. Bundoola said, ‘ 1 pursued the fugitives across the Bra- 
mahpooter into the British territory ; but as the English are on 
terms of friendship with your Majesty, and you derive a large 
revenue from their trade to llangoon, I retired. But if your 
Majesty desires to have Bengal, I will conquer it for you, and will 
only require for this purjiose the la/las, or strangers, and not a 
J:>ingle Bunnan.' " So confident was the Bundoola of being able 
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CHAP.xxvi. convenient occasion, invited to accept terms of 
acconiniodation, and tiierc^by free their country from 
tlie j)rcsence of a hostile^ force. Almost within 
sig’ht of tin; seat of the Burmese i^overnment, tlie 
British general consented to the same terms Avhich 
had h('en ]iroposed and ])rofessedIy acc('])ted long 
before—thus voluntarily n'liiujuishiiig for himself 
and his men the ju-oud trinm}>h Avhich awaited them 
of occuj)yii)g the capittd of the foe, and dictating’ 
from thence the conditions of ]>eace. The notorious 
faithlessness of the enemy would AV(dI lunx* juslilied 
the infliction of tliis jamalty of t'xtrenu‘ humiliation. 
There was no claim for abatenu'nt or mitigation in 
the slightest degree. AVithout the ])ower of ri'sist- 
ing, the enemy Avas e(jnally Avithout a title for 
demanding the smallest (‘xcrcist; of forbearance.*' 

to perform what he .suG^tj^csted, tlait, according to a statement of 
Major Snodgrass, he marched into Arracan provided with golden 
fetters, in which the governor-general of India was to he ledcaj)- 
tive to Ava. 

* On the policy of ah.stalning from tlie occupation of Ava, 
Major Snodgrass offers the following opinion :—'' The conqiu'st 
of the capital of Alomjira, it was urged by some wlio took a more 
general view of the case [the writer had been speaking of the dis¬ 
appointment of the soldier)’], would have had a good eff(‘ct iijion 
the whole eastern world; and its reduction would no doid)t have 
been desirable, could all the advantages of the peace concluded at 
Yandaboo have been guaranteed on our arrival there ; but those 
best acquainted with the strange people we had to deal witli are 
well aware that every sacrifice they were disposed to make was to 
ensure the j)reservation of the city ; that once subdued, the court 
would have fled for a season to some distant part of their exten¬ 
sive empire, and have left the Indian government the mere honour 
of having conquered a country whicli they could not retain, and 
from which necessity would soon compel them to retire without 
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In estimating the value of the advantages secured chap. xxvi. 
to the British empire in India, the security result- ”” 

gain or profit, and with the ruinous burden of the expenses of the war 
wholly upon their own shoulders, instead of the many advantages 
that must attend the acceptance of their terms. Nor could it even 
be urged that celerity*of movement might have enabled us to reach 
the capital before the court had left it. The very idea of attempt¬ 
ing to cope in that point with men who can change their places 
of abode with the facility of Bedouin Arabs was preposterous. 

That Ava would have fallen, no man will doubt. Taken most 
assuredly it would have been had the attempt been made, and per¬ 
haps a handsome booty might have enriched the captors; but 
this could only have been attempted at a great political risk, and 
the probable sacrifice of every object for which the government of 
India had been so long contending, for we should undoubtedly 
have found neither king nor ministers to treat with, and with all 
the honour and glory of subduing the capital, we should most 
probably have occupied merely the deserted space within its 
walls.” Narrative, pp. 284, 285. Few persons will agree in the 
gloomy anticipations entertained by the author of this passage as 
to the consequences of striking one additional blow heavier and 
more dispiriting than any which the enemy had previously re¬ 
ceived. The space within the walls of Ava might have been 
deserted, l)ut, as at Rangoon, the industrious part of the popula¬ 
tion would soon have begun to return. Neither king nor ministers 
might have been there, but ere long the fallen foe would have 
rajmifested a natural anxiety once more to regain possession of 
his capital, and of so much of his country as the moderation of 
his conqueror would spare him. It is idle, however, to waste 
discussion on the subject. It is enough that, in sparing Ava, 
the British authorities vindicated the humanity and generosity of 
their nation. Tliey were in a position that enabled them to exer¬ 
cise those qualities gracefully, and in perfect accordance with the 
claims of duty, and they did exercise them. Their conduct needs 
not the support of an untenable defence grounded on cold grounds 
of policy^ 

Great alarm had been felt at Ava long before Sir ArchibJ^l^ 

CampbelFs approach. Mr. Judson represents “the defeat of the 

VOL. V. H 
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CHAP. XXVI, ing from the impressive lesson afforded to the Bur¬ 
mese must be placed foremost. Tlie character of 
the territorial acquisitions was not of the most 
desirable order—^a large portion of them being 
little more than rock and jungle. But they were 
not without value, in removing an ambitious and 
grasping power to a distance from the more fertile 
portions of the British dominions, and in substi¬ 
tuting, in some instances, a strong and defensible 
frontier in place of one more open to irruptions.* 

Bundoola in his lines before Rangoon, and his flight to Dona- 
beed,” as having struck the Burmaiis dumb, and for a time 
made them consider their affairs desperate. They thought/* he 
says, that the British army would immediately march upon Ava.** 
From the same authority, a confirmation is derived of that wdiich 
is abundantly proved by other evidence—the difficulty which the 
Burmese found in understanding the forbearance of the British, 
or even giving credit to its existence. The overture for nego¬ 
tiation made by Sir Archibald Campbell from Prome btiffled all 
their powers of conjecture. Mr. Judson says, “ The nine Euro¬ 
peans who were imprisoned were sent for to translate the letter of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, which perplexed the court extremely, 
the idea of treating in the commanding situation in which he was 
then appearing so utterly tinaccountable to them. They en¬ 
deavoured to explain it in various ways. Sometimes they imagined 
that he was induced to treat from the prevalence of great sickness 
in the army ; at other times they imagined that the King of Eng¬ 
land had disapproved of the w^ar; then that tlic Seiks had risen 
against the English in Upper India; but the most prevalent 
opinion was, that the King of Cochin-China had sent a fleet of 
fifty ships to assist the Burmans. 7^he king went the length of 
sending a despatch boat to the mouth of the Rangoon river to 
ascertain whether the Cochin-Chinese fleet had actually arrived 
or not.’* 

* The contemplated advantages of the territorial arrangements 
made by virtue of the treaty, with respect to the British govern- 
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In England the Bunnese war was not popular, chap, xxvi. 
and its progress was attended by little of the 

ment, as well as to other parties, are thus enumerated by Mr. H. 

H. Wilson, the distinguished Oriental scholar, at the conclusion 
of his Historical Sketch of the Burmese War, published soon after 
the conclusion of that war:—“ That the results of the war 
cannot fail to be widely beneficial will be evident from a con¬ 
sideration of the state of those countries which are now annexed 
to the British empire. Distracted hitherto by incessant feuds, 

Jind overrun by hostile armies or predatory bands, regions once 
animated Ijy a happy and numerous jiopulation had been con- 
verted into wide and unwholesome thickets, and ceased not only 
to be the haunts of man, but had become hostile to human life. 

Under their new masters, Assam, Cachar, Arracan, and the 
Tennasserim provinces will experience a tranquillity and security 
they have not known for ages, and must once more assume that 
character of plenty and prosperity which the latter wore when 
the Europeans first visited their coasts, and which tradition and 
the remains of roads and towns, still found in them, indicate were 
equally the enjoyment of all. The contracted territory of the 
Burraaii kingdom will be productive of little real diminution of 
its resources from the circumstance, already referred to, of the 
desolate condition of the provinces which it has consented to 
relinquish. Its most valuable districts, those along the Irrawaddy 
and at the mouths of that river, are still untouched; and if the 
lesson the late war has inculcated induce the court of Ava to 
forego schemes of military conquest, and in their room to culti¬ 
vate the ample means of domestic wealth which the forests, the 
fields, and the mines of Ava, and an active and intelligent popu¬ 
lation supply, it will derive from the contest more solid benefits 
than if it had come out of the struggle with undiminished honour 
or augmented rule. The advantage to the British empire of 
India is dependant upon that 'which its new acquisitions will 
realize, and will be proportioned to their increased prosperity. 

A variety of valuable raw produce is procurable, or may be raised 
from the new territories, to be replaced by the manufactures of 
India or of Britain. Indigo, cotton, salt, spices, lac, dying 
woods, timber, antimony, and tin, arc among the products of 
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CHAP. XXVI. feeling of satisfaction which its general success 
might have been expected to excite. The still lin- 

Arracan and the Tennasserim coasts, which are likely to invite 
enterprise and reward industry. Before, how'cver, the capa¬ 
bilities of these regions can be turned to full account, tlic people 
by whom they arc tenanted must be raised both in number and 
character, so as to become productive labourers in their own 
country, and liberal consumers of the produce of others. That 
this must be the result of the present order of things cannot be 
doubted, idthough any attempt to precipitate so desirable a con¬ 
summation would only lead to disappointment. The acquisition 
of the southern provinces as well as the war itself have brought 
British commerce more immediately in contact with the Burman 
kingdom, and are likely to enhance those advantages which liave 
hitherto been reaped from it. It will indeed be no unimiiortant 
benefit to the merchant to be relieved from the vexatious arrogance 
which he heretofore experienced from tlic officers of the Burman 
ports, and which it is not likely they will feel disj>osed or be per¬ 
mitted to re-assume. The same will be the case at Siam, the 
trade with which state under the treaty formed with its go\XTn- 
ment, and the sentiments of fear and respect which the late 
events and the proximity of the British powxT must inspire, will 
be conducted hereafter on principles more consistent with the 
practice of polished nations. To commerce, the provinces of 
Cachar and Assam hold out less promising prospects, but they 
are politically of value, as forming a well-defined and naturally 
strong frontier; and in the api)roximation they afford to Thibet 
and China, it is not impossible that trade may be extended in 
those directions. Even from the intercourse with the barbarous 
mountain tribes on the frontiers some advantages may be ob¬ 
tained, which will gradually augment as the people are brought 
within the nearer reach of refinement.’' 

The progress of improvement, as was anticipated, has been 
slow. The inhabitants in most parts of the ceded territory are not 
only rude and unintelligent, but singularly inactive and untract- 
able. One probable source of advantage which was not looked 
for has sprung up in the accidental discovery of tlic tea-plant 
growing wild in Assam. The successful cultivation of an article 
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geriiig impression of fear for the consequences of ter¬ 
ritorial extension, the inadequate preparation with 
which tliis war was commenced, the great expense by 
wdiich it was attended, and the barren and seemingly 
unprofitable character of the country acquired, pro¬ 
bably (combined to produce this result. The course 
taken by the governor-general, however, w'as suf¬ 
ficiently ay)])roved by the King’s government to 
warrant his elc'vation to an earldom. 

It has incidentally been mentioned that, y)end- 
ing the Burmese war, a treaty was concluded be¬ 
tween the British government and the King of 
Siam, who, in the treaty with Ava, is recognized as 
“ the good and faithful ally” of the former state, 
and as having taken ])art in the war. The part 
taken, however, seems to have been confined to 


SO universally consumed in Great Britain is too obviously desir¬ 
able to allow of such a discovery being permitted to jiass unre¬ 
garded. Whether the growth of Assam can comjietc with that of 
China, in what quantities and at what expense tea in the former 
country can be jiroduced—these are questions which the reve¬ 
lations of time only can answer. The prospect is encouraging, 
and the greatest obstacle to success seems to arise from the 
character of the labouring people—an obstacle that will probably 
be overcome by perseverance, aided by the peculiar knowledge of 
the modes of Chinese culture and preparation afforded by work¬ 
men obtained from that country. 

In quitting the subject of the Burmese war, it is proper to 
mention that, in addition to official documents (which have been 
consulted in every instance excepting w here the contrary is stated, 
and to which for this reason particular reference is usually 
omitted), the clear and accurate narrative of Mr. H. H. Wilson, 
that of Major Snodgrass, and every publication of character on 
the subject, have been examined. 


GHAP.XXVI. 
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CHAP. XXVI. making plundering excursions into such of the Bur- 
mese territories as lay conveniently for visitation, 
with little regard to the question whether such ter¬ 
ritories were occupied by the English or not, carry¬ 
ing off from them slaves and booty, and writing 
complimentary letters to the British authorities. As, 
however, the services of this “ good and faithful 
ally” of the British government were deemed worthy 
of honourable mention, it may be expected that 
some notice should be taken of the instrument by 
which his Majesty of Siam became entitled to bo 
referred to in the terms which have been quoted. 
The treaty was negotiated on the part of the Eng¬ 
lish by Major Burney, and concluded on the 20th 
of July, 1826. After an overture, in the usual lofty 
strain, premising that “ the ])owerful lord, who is in 
possession of every good and every dignity, the god 
Boodh, who dwells over every head in the city of 
the sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-then- 
sye, incomprehensible to the head and brain,” and 
an inferior potentate described as “ the sacred 
beauty of the royal palace, serene and infallible 
there,” had bestowed their commands upon minis¬ 
ters of high rank, belonging to the “ great and 
sacred kingdom,” to frame a treaty, it is declared 
that the English and Siamese “ engage in friend¬ 
ship, love, and affection, with mutual truth, sincerity, 
and candour.” After a diffuse commentary upon 
this text, a second article provides for the arrange¬ 
ment, by negotiation, of any disputes that might 
arise between the two countries; other articles relate 
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to the settlement of boundaries, and the respect to chap.xxvi. 
be paid to them. The protection of merchants in 
their occupation is the subject of multifarious pro¬ 
visions, which it would be tedious to detail. One 
of them may be quoted as an illustration of the 
Jealousy of the Siamese. It is provided that mer¬ 
chants subject to the English, desiring to come and 
trade in any Siamese country, with which it has not 
been the custom to have trade and intercourse, must 
first go and inquire of the governor of the country. 

“ Should any country have no merchandize, the go¬ 
vernor shall inform the ship that has come to trade 
that there is none. Should any country have mer¬ 
chandize sufficient for a ship, the governor shall 
allow her to come and trade.” Under such a pro¬ 
vision the government of Siam might obviously re¬ 
fuse to ojien to British commerce any j)art of their 
country not previously accessible. Among the com¬ 
mercial regulations was one strictly forbidding the 
introduction of opium into Siam or its dependen¬ 
cies, and subjecting it, should the attempt be made, 
to confiscation. From another article it might 
be inferred that written correspondence had not 
previously been regarded as inviolate from the 
inspection of those for whose eye it was not 
intended. “ If an Englishman desire to trans¬ 
mit a letter to any person in a Siamese or other 
country, such person only, and no other, shall open 
and look into the letter. If a Siamese desire to 
transmit a letter to any person in an English or 
other country, such person only, and no other, shall 
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CHAP. XXVI. open and look into tlie letter.” Other articles re¬ 
lated to trade with Queda (possession of which was 
to be secured to the Siamese), and to the protection 
of the Rajah of Perak in his government. The 
terms upon which tlie commercial intercourse of 
British subjects was to be regulated were fixed 
with greater precision by a supplementary paper, 
w'hich, as well as the treaty, was concluded on 
the part of the British government by Major 
Burney. 

To avoid breaking tlie current of the narrative, 
the notice of two events of some interest, occurring 
during the progress of the Burmese war, has been 
deferred till the history of its operations was com¬ 
plete. To these events it is now necessary to 
advert. 

The earliest of them is of a jiainful and discredit¬ 
able character. About the middle of the year 1824, 
the 47th Native Infantry had been marched to Bar- 
rackpore, from which, at a later period of tlu* year, 
they were to proceed to take part in some of the 
operations of the Burmese war. To put an army 
in motion in India is a far more difficult process 
than in other parts of the world, where the climate 
is less enervating and the habits of the people less 
peculiar. From the first-named cause, European 
troops require aids which are neither bestowed nor 
expected elsewhere; from the second, similar assist¬ 
ance is to a certain extent required by a large portion 
of the native troops. No military force can move 
in India without a large number of beasts of 
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Imrdeti. These are requisite, not only for carrying chap.xxvi. 
])rovisions and stores, but also for transporting a 
considerable j)ortion of the personal baggage of the 
men. The European does not carry even his knap¬ 
sack. The se])oy is not excused from this burden, 
but, in addition to ordinary necessaries, he must find 
means of conveyance for a set of utensils for cook¬ 
ing, with which each man is provided, and these, 
added to his clothing, appointments, and ammu¬ 
nition, would constitute a load which the compara¬ 
tively slender frames of the native troops would be 
altogether unable to boar through a lengthened 
march, more especially if it were to be performed, 
as must frequently happen, under unfavourable cir- 
(nimstances. Carriage cattle are, for this reason, of 
prime necessity for the movement of an army; but 
it is to be observed, that the exi)ense of these 
animals, and their drivers, so far as emj)loyed for 
the use of the sepoys, had been accustomed to be 
defrayed by the sepoys themselves. 

In the instance under notice, however, no bullocks 
could be provided; none could be hired, and they 
could only be ])urchased at an extravagant price. 

An application for assistance from the commis¬ 
sariat department was made, but was answered by 
an intimation that the men must provide the 
reipiired accommodation for themselves. The 
commanding officer. Colonel Cartwright, however, 
made disbursements from his private funds for 
the })urchase of bullocks; and government, on 
learning the deficiency, directed the issue of a 
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CHAP. XXVI. sum of money to aid in supplying it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the remedy was not applied 
till the disease had attained a degree of virulence 
which set at defiance all corrective a})pliances. As 
is usual, too, the experience or apprehension of suf¬ 
fering called before the minds of the discontented 
every incident of their situation which could be con¬ 
strued into a grievance. The men were ordered to 
A.D. 1824 . appear on parade on the 30th of October, in march¬ 
ing order. The greater part a})poared without their 
knapsacks. The cause of the neglect w as demanded, 
and the answer was that their knapsacks were unfit 
to produce. They w^ere informed that new ones 
were on their way, and that till their arrival they 
must use the old ones. They refused to jiroduce 
them ; and part of the regiment then declared that 
they w ould 'not proceed to Rangoon or elsewhere by 
sea, nor would they move at all unless they were to 
have double batta, the claim for wiiicli w'as rested on 
two grounds—first, that increased j)ay liad been 
given to bullock-drivers and persons engaged in simi¬ 
lar services; secondly, that according to report, every 
thing was very dear in the country to wiiich they 
were going. After some attemj)ts to subdue the j>re- 
vailing discontent by reasoning, Colonel Cartwright, 
finding these efforts vain, and being unable, from the 
number of the mutineers, to take any more vigorous 
measures, dismissed the regiment, and sought the 
advice of General Dalzell. The latter officer j>ro- 
ceeded to Calcutta to consult the commander-in¬ 
chief, Sir Edward Paget. On his return he ordered 
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a parade to take place at daybreak on the morning chap.xxvi. 
of the 1st of November. At this parade all sem- a.d. 1824. 
blaiice of duty was cast aside, and the regiment, 
with the exception of the officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, burst into acts of open violence. 

During the night the mutineers slept on their arms, 
maintaining regular guards and pickets, and a strong 
chain of sentries and patrolcs. In this state of 
things Sir Edward Paget arrived. Two regiments, 
besides the 47th, were stationed at Barrackpore, 
preparatory to their proceeding on service ; but both 
of them were infected in some degree with the 
mutinous spirit which had taken entire possession 
of the regiment last mentioned. It was necessary, 
therefore, to seek the means of overawing the 
mutineers elsewhere; and his Majesty’s 1st Royals, 
his Majesty’s 47th, a battery of light artillery, and 
the governor-general’s body-guard, promptly arrived 
from Calcutta. The force intended to act against 
the mutineers having taken position, the comman¬ 
der-in-chief deputed the quarter-master-general and 
the adjutant-general, accompanied by Captain Ma- 
can, of the IGth Lancers, as interpreter, and by the 
commanding officer of the regiment in rebellion, 
to give on his part an answer to a paper which 
had been forwarded by the malcontents, as well as 
to explain to them their situation, and the conse¬ 
quence that must result from their adhering to the 
course which they had adopted. Their fate, they 
were informed, would depend on their obedience to 
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CHAP.XXVI. the command which they were about to receive 
from the adjutant-general. The word to order 
arms being given was instantly obeyed. The next 
order ivas to ground arms: with this only one man 
complied, Avhile the silence which had hitherto been 
maintained was now broken by loud and continued 
murmurings. These were silenced by a few dis¬ 
charges from a battery in their rear, and the rebel 
troops speedily broke and fled in every direction, 
throwing away their arms and accoutrements, and 
whenever practicable, divesting themselves of the 
military dress. A few were killed, and the fugitives 
being hotly pursued, many were takcai prisoners. 
These were forthwith brought to trial before a 
court-martial. A considerable number were found 
guilty and sentenced to death, but a few only of the 
more active were ex('cuted, the jmni.shment of the 
remainder being commuted to hard labour in irons 
for terms proj)ortioned to their guilt. The native 
oflicers, though not ]>articipators in the rebellious 
movement, were believed to be cognizant of the 
acts and intentions of the mutineers, and they were 
in consequence dismissed the service'. The number 
of the regiment was most pro})erly (‘rased from tlu; 
list of the army, the Euro]>ean officers being trans¬ 
ferred to another raised in its }>lacc. 

The motives to mutiny are usually multifarious 
and complicated. The difficulty of ])rocuring (car¬ 
riage for the baggage of the native troops was in 
this case, as has been already intimated, but one 
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among various causes ojierating to produce dis- chap.xxvl 
content.* It was like the change of atmosphere or 

* Captain Macan, in bis evidence before a select committee of 
the House of Commons, April, 1832, appears to deny that the 
want of carriage was, in any degree, a cause of the mutiny. To 
disprove its being so, he urges that, two days previously to that on 
which the mutinous troops were ordered to march, the cattle 
for the baggage were reported to be efficient and ready that in 
the petition sent in by the mutineers on the night before they 
were dispersed, no mention was made of tliis ground of complaint; 
and that if this were actually the cause of the mutiny, the exten¬ 
sive desertions which took place from every battalion that was at 
that time ordered to the eastward of the upper j)rovinces, and 
which were checked by the punishment inflicted at Barrackj)ore, 
cannot be accounted for. To these objections it may be an¬ 
swered, that though a sufficient number of bullocks was at last 
procured, it was not till the discontent had reached an alarming 
height; and as to efficiency, it appears to have been the opinion 
of Colonel Cartwright and his officers, that the animals were unfit 
for service, being of small size, and all of them either too young or 
too old for severe labour, while their drivers were, it was alleged, 
not to be depended on. The fact of the omission of this cause of 
complaint from the petition to tlie commander-in-chief cannot be 
regarded as of much importance. Those who drew it up were not 
practised advocates ; and it appears altogether so loose and wild 
a production, that no reliance can be placed on it as representing the 
fr clings of those from whom it came. It is not unworthy of remark, 
nor altogether irrelevant to the inquiry, that Captain Macan's recol¬ 
lection of the contents of this paper at the time of his examination 
does not appear to have been entirely accurate. Being asked 
(Question 2152) “What causes of grievance did they state — 
the question ai)plying to the petition to which the witness had 
just before alluded—he answered, “ Two : first, their having been 
required to embark on board ship ; secondly, the unjust influence 
of the havildar major with regard to the juomotions of the non¬ 
commissioned officers in the battalion. These were the only 
two causes mentioned by them in their petition, wffiich I trans¬ 
lated and answered, by his excellency’s orders.'’ The petition 
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CHAP. XXVI. of mode of life wliich suddenly gives to predisposing 
causes freedom and force, and dovelopcs in the 


translated by Captain Macan, ns preserved on the records of 
government, refers only to a single cause of discontent—the 
former of those mentioned by Captain Macan; not one word is 
said of undue influence in the way of promotion. It runs as 
follows :— 

“ To His Excellency the Commander-imChicf, it i^ 

])reseuted— 

1. That we, your petitioners, are sepoys in the 1st battalion 
47th regiment. 

2. That in order to obtain food, we have drawn on ourselves 
much ignominy and disgrace. 

^‘3. That learning the fame of your beneficence, wliich is 
widely spread, we sought the sliade of the skirts of your garment, 
and do not find that the rules suit us. 

"'4. The case is this:—The soubahdar major and havildai* 
major told the sepoys, &c., they were going to Rangoon, and 
would be embarked on board shij), and he told all the sepoys 
that when the Company went to war they ought not to shrink. 
After this the soubahdar major and havildar major sent for four 
men from each company, and said, ‘ those who wear the fa/cre khoo 
ouglit not to cast it off. This also they ought not to do.' The 
sepoys replied, that they never could put their feet on board 
ship, and that no person would forfeit his caste. For this reason 
all the sepoys swore by the Ganges water and toolsce, that they 
never would put their feet in a ship ; and every gentleman 
knows that when a Hindoo takes Ganges water and toolsee in 
his hand, he will sacrifice his life. In this way the regiment, &c., 
pledged themselves. This which is written is our representation. 
And further, the soubahdar and havildar before mentioned went to 
the commanding oflfiicer. Colonel Cartwright, and stated that the 
regiment was ready to march ; that all the sepoys had agreed 
(to march), whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this circum¬ 
stance. Now, you are master of our lives ; what you order we 
will do; but we will not go on board ship, nor will we march 
for that purpose. Formerly our name was good, but it has now 
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animal constitution diseases of which the foundation chap.xxvi. 
Avas previously laid. The prejudices of the Hindoo 
subject him to great privations on ship-board, and 


become bad; our wisb Is, therefore, that our names be effaced, 
and t\\at every man may return to his home.” 

To the translation the follovring; note is appended hy Captain 
Macau :—The original of this petition is written in a most bar- 
baroiis and unintelligible manner. No regard is paid to grammar, 
spelling, or idiom. 1 am therefore doubtful if 1 have expressed 
the s(‘ntiments of Xhn petitioners in every jianigraph, and I am 
eonvinced tliey liave themselves not done so. Those parts, 
however (such as the third jiaragrapli), on which I iiave doubts, 
are the least important.” Making all possible allowance for the 
unskilfuliiess of those liy wliom the petition was drawn, and con¬ 
ceding that in a very great degree it expressed the meaning of 
the petitioners imperfectly and inaccurately, it cannot be supposed 
that it was intended to convey a charge of undue influence as to 
promotion, which is not even hinted at in the most remote 
manner. 

The remaining objection to the belief that the mutiny origi¬ 
nated partially, if not altogether, in the deficiency of carriage- 
bullocks, is thus put by Captain Macan :—“ If, as has been 
erroneously supposed, the cause of mutiny was the deficiency of 
carriage, to what is to be attributed the extensive desertions 
which took place from every battalion that was at that time 
ordered to the eastward from the upper provinces, and wdiich 
desertion was effectually checked by the punishment of the 
mutineers at Barrackpore ?” In answer to this, it may be repre¬ 
sented that the same inconvenience—the want of the means of 
conveying baggage—might press upon other regiments as well as 
upon the 47th, and it is not shewn that it did not. Indeed there 
appears to have been at the time great diflSculty generally in pro¬ 
curing beasts for the transport of baggage to the eastward. But 
whether this were the cause or not, it is obviously inconclusive to 
argue that, because a particular cause of discontent did not operate 
in one case, or in any number of cases, it could not operate in 
any case whatever. 
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CHAP.XXVI. he is consequently averse to any service subjecting 
liim to the necessity of a voyage.* The mutineers 
seem to have believed that they were to proceed to 
Rangoon by water, and in aid of the annoyance 
derived from this belief came the feeling of dislike 
naturally entertained by men reared, for the most 
part, in the comparatively healthy ])rovinces of u])per 
India, to encounter the danger and misery of a 
country of marsh and jungle, more to be dreaded than 
the sword of the enemy. The Burmese war, more¬ 
over, had, in some res])ccts. opened inanspiciously, 
and the effect was to dam]) the spirit, if not to shake 
the fidelity, of the native troo])s. The destruction 
of the detachment at Ramoo is represented by an 
officer of long experience in Indiaf as having struck 
“alarm throughout the native army.” From this 
cause, and from the difficulties in pros])ect, the war 
was far from })oj)ular. Further—all classes of 

cam])-followei'S, whose services were in requisition, 
had taken advantage of prevailing circumstances to 
advance their claims to remuneration, and nec('ssity 
had compelled the government to yield. The sol¬ 
diers were aware of this, and soon began to think 
themselves entitled to partake of advantage's so 
lavishly and indiscriminately bestowed on men 
whom they could not fail to regard as their inferiors. 

* This reluctance has been overcome, as in the transport of a 
sepoy force to Egypt, Java, and other places. But to reconcile the 
men to such duty, the greatest care and tact are required. 

t Captain Macan, Evidence, Q. 2151. 
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While this source of discontent was in full opera- chap.xxvi. 
tion, there occurred, most unhappily, a disappoint¬ 
ment as to the provision of new knapsacks, for which 
the men had been under stoppages. In aid of these 
various causes of discontent came the recollection 
of some promotions alleged to have been irregular, 
and to have resulted from the influence of the 
soubahdar-major with the commanding officer, the 
parties favoured being relatives of the former 2)er- 
son.* 

Thus arose the mutiny of Barrackpore. It was 
the offspring of temporary disappointment and pri¬ 
vation, and excepting that all such movements arc 
fraught with evil suggestion for the future, it was 
calculated to excite little alarm. In the language 
of the Court of Inquiry appointed to investigate 
and report on the unhappy affair, it was an “ ebul¬ 
lition of despair at being compelled to march with¬ 
out the means of doing so.” 

In another part of their report, the same autho¬ 
rity, after taking just notice of Colonel Cart¬ 
wright’s exertions to provide the requisite supply of 
cattle, adds, “ that his efforts, and those of the de- 
])artments whose province it was to supply cattle 
for the use of the troops marching, failed of success, 
until too late to stop the progress of the discontent, 
must ever be a matter of the deepest regret; for the 
court do not hesitate to believe, that in spite of 
every other discouraging circumstance, if the means 
of carriage had been forthcoming at the proper 
* Referred to in a precedin^^ note. 

VOL. V. I 
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CHAP.xxvi. period, and in proportion adequate to the necessi- 
ties df men marching on such an arduous and try¬ 
ing service, none of the other points of complaint 
would have been heard, and the late 47th regiment 
would now have been contending against the ene¬ 
mies of the state.” 

This opinion appears to be well founded; but 
mutiny is so serious a crime, that it can never 
safely be passed over without signal punish¬ 
ment. Experience, too, has shewn, that a regi¬ 
ment, like an individual, having once dejjarted 
in any serious degree from the line of honour and 
duty, is very liable to fail again. It is not, therefore, 
to be lamented that, after what had occurred, the 
47th regiment was deemed unworthy of retaining 
its place in the list of the army. Its expurgation 
was wise; but just and expedient as was the con¬ 
duct of government in thus acting, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the contrast which the whole¬ 
some severity exercised in this instance affords to 
the lenient views taken by the governor of Fort St. 
George, in regard to the far more atrocious pro¬ 
ceedings at Vellore. Treason and massacre had 
there been perpetrated, and Lord William Bentinck 
held that these crimes did not constitute a sufficient 
cause for striking out of the army list the number 
of the regiment in which they had occurred. 

At Barrackpore, though there was resistance, 
there was little outrage. “ There does not appear,” 
said the report of the Court of Inquiry, “ to have 
existed the most remote idea of carrying matters 
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further, nor any notion of attempting to subvert chap. xxvi. 
the government, or to excite hostility against the 
state. In the prosecution of their mad career, no 
individual received personal injury from” the mu¬ 
tineers, “ nor did the society of Barrackpore consi¬ 
der it necessary to remove from the place from a 
dread of their intentions; and at length, when the 
mutineers were broken and dispersed, scarcely any 
out of nearly a thousand stand of arms were found 
loaded, although each man was in possession, 
til rough out the affair, of forty rounds of service 
ammunition.” 

Events like the mutiny at Barrackpore naturally 
direct attention to the means by wliich the British 
government in India maintains its mighty empire, to 
the necessity of constant watchfulness over the spirit 
prevailing in the army, and in every portion of it. 

All who know the native troops bear witness to the 
facility with which they may be governed, and their 
attachment to their employers maintained. The 
evidence elicited at the last parliamentary inquiry 
into the subject abounds with such testimony.* 

Sir Jasper Nicolls,t after nearly twenty years’ ex- 
peiience, described the native soldier as singularly 
orderly and easily managed. “I think,” said he, 

“ that the command of a Eurojfban regiment would 
bo more difficult than the command of a brigade 
of sepoys. It would be much easier to control 
five thousand sepoys than it would one thousand 


* In 1832. 


t Now commandpr-in-chief in India. 
I 2 
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CHAP.xxvi. Europeans.” Sir Thomas Reynell * gave the result 
of several years’ observation of the native troops in 
these words:—“ They are subordinate, they are 
patient, and they are certainly obedient to their 
orders. I consider them to be animated by a good 
spirit, and I have had a good opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing it in the late service before Blmrtiiore. 
There I have seen them in the trenches working at 
very laborious employment, and I believe contrary 
to their own religious feelings. I think that some 
disinclination to work in this maimer appeared at 
first; but when it was explained to be a military 
duty, they performed it with good will.” Colonel 
Salmond, who, after serving twenty years in India, 
had still filled for a very long j)eriod the office of mili¬ 
tary secretary to the East-India Com])any at homo, 
represented the native soldiers as satisfied vith 
their condition, well-affected to the service, ex¬ 
tremely orderly and easy of management. Sir 
Theophilus Pritzler held similar language, and in 
proof of the affection of the sepoys for the service, 
said—“ There is no greater j)unishment that you 
can inflict upon a se])oy than to order him to be 
discharged.” Major J. W. Aitchison, who had 
served twenty-six years, said—“ I think no troops 
can be better dispised towards the government.” 
This witness represented the attachment of a sepoy 
to his oflicer as generally very great, “ if the officer 

* Minutes of Evidence before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on officers of the East-India Company’s military, 
ordered to l)c printed 16th August, 1832. 
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deserved it.” TIio same opinion was avowed by chap. xxvi. 
Sir Tlieophilus Pritzler, who, being asked what 
were the feelings of the native troops towards the 
European officers in their regiments, answered, “ I 
should say very good, provided they are properly 
commandedand by Colonel Salmond, who, in 
answer to a similar question, said—“ Generally, I 
think those of attachmemt.” Sir Jasper Nicolls 
answered the same question by stating that the 
feelings of the sepoy towards his officers “ are very 
decided and strong. He is cither very much at¬ 
tached, or he holds them cheaply; if he respects 
them, he resj)ects them very highly, but there are 
some that they care nothing about;” and Sir 
Thomas Reynell represents the feelings of the 
native soldier towards his officer as depending in a 
great measure upon the conduct of the officer to¬ 
wards him. The entire weight of testimony goes 
indeed to shew that the affections of the sepoy may 
easily be preserved, if he be treated with justice and 
kindly attention, cxcei)t where some fanatical feel¬ 
ing may interfere to shake his fidelity. “ No one,” 
says Captain Grant Duff, “ who has not witnessed 
it, could believe how much an officer who under¬ 
stands them can attach the sepoys. Some” officers 
“ serve their lives, and never know more than their 
faces and a few of their names; but sepoys discern 
the character of an officer even more correctly than 
European privates, and are more disposed than they 
are to be pleased with his endeavours for their 
comfort; they even boar to be treated with more 
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CHAP.XXVI.kindness and familiarity; but strictness on duty, 
patiently hearing their regular complaints, and deal¬ 
ing out even-handed justice, are the surest means of 
securing their respect and attachment.”* 

These are the lessons of experience, and ought 
never to be forgotten. The outbreak at Barrack- 
jibre was occasioned by a prospect of marching 
without the accommodation which custom and con¬ 
venience required. A warning of a different kind 
was given at Vellore. There the rebellious move¬ 
ment had undoubtedly a political origin, but its 
fomenters found ready means of inflaming the 
minds of the soldiery by appealing to their dis¬ 
taste for change. On this point, too, the volume 
which has already been so frequently quoted affords 
useful instruction. Among the most valuable por¬ 
tions may be noticed that contained in the follow¬ 
ing observations by Caj)tain Balmain:—“ The great 
rule in the management of such an army ought to 
be that no risk whatever ought to be run or change 
made, except for an evident and certain good. A 
man will fight as well in a coat of one colour as 
in that of any other, and, therefore, no risk ought 
to be encountered in making him change it.” He 
adds, most judiciqpsly, “ It is said to be folly to 
attend to such silly prejudices; but surely it is 
greater folly to run the risk of alienating the affec¬ 
tions of an army for such trifles. ”f In the views 

* Appendix B to Minutes of Evidence, ut supra. 

t Sec Appendix B, Minutes of Evidence, ut supra. “ With 
very few exceptions,” says Captain Balmain, “ every commander- 
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above expressed as to the sources of danger, all who chap.xxvi. 
have observed the character of the Indian army will 
concur, while it needs not even this qualification 
to perceive the soundness of the conclusion with 
which this quotation terminates. “ Constituted as 
our native army is,” said one of the most distin¬ 
guished of the civil servants of the Company,* “ it 
cannot be otherwise than that there should be some 
indefinite danger, but I do not see any present cause 
for ap]>rehension: when it does arrive, it will pro¬ 
bably have been caused by our own mismanagement.” 

The event remaining yet for notice, as occurring 
contemporaneously with the Burmese war, was 

in-chief at Madras for the last thirty years has signalized the 
commencement of his command by a long general order on 
dress, and the general officers have followed the example in their 
several divisions.” Caj)tain Balmain appears also to think the 
changes in the higher departments of military command too fre¬ 
quent. “ The reason,” he says, “ of the native troops being 
now more frequently placed under the command of officers unac¬ 
quainted with their manners, &c., is the more frequent changes 
in commanders-in-chief, in general officers on the staff, and in 
regiments. The usual terra of service of the two former classes 
is at the utmost four or five years, a term scarcely long enough 
to permit them to become acquainted with the nature of the 
troops under their command; and they then make way for other 
men, to learn the same lesson, which none of them are ever to 
be allowed to turn to advantage. Almost every man in the Ma¬ 
dras army can talk about Laurence, Clive, or Coote, but not one 
in a thousand could tell you even the names of any of the late 
commanders-in-chief; and yet the former officers have all been 
dead for more than half a century; but then they had served long 
in India, spoke the language, and had made themselves known to 
the men.”—Ibid. 

• WiUiam Butterworth Bayley, Esq., formerly member of 
council at Bengal, now a director of the East-India Company. 
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CHAP. XXVI. ono of greater dignity than that by which it has 
been preceded in the narration. It originated in 
the state of affairs at the court of Bhurtpore. The 
Kajah Bundher Singh had died in 1823 with¬ 
out issue. His brother, named Buldeo Singh, 
thereupon assumed the government, notifying his 
accession to the British authorities, and solicit¬ 
ing from them the klielat of investiture as be- 
stoAved on his predecessor. Sir David Ochterlony, 
British resident in Malwa and llajpootana, in re- 
})orting to his government the accession and ap])li- 
cation of Buldeo Singh, announced the existence of 
a rumour that Dooijun Saul, the son of a younger 
brother of the deceased Jiajah, intended to contest 
the succession, on the ground of his having been 
adopted by the departed ]u*ince. In consequence 
of this communication, tlie government thought it 
necessary to refrain from any formal rect)gnition 
of the new Rajah until the recei})t of further in¬ 
formation. The result of imjuiry was a conviction 
that the claim of Doorjun Saul was utterly un¬ 
founded : Buldeo Singh being in peaceable ])os- 
session of the musnud, the British resident was ul¬ 
timately authorized to give him investiture, and the 
governor-general addressed a congratulatory letter 
to him as Rajah of Bhurt])ore. 

The Rajah, on finding himself confirmed in the 
seat of j)ower, became anxious to secure to his heir 
the same powerful protection which had been ex¬ 
tended to himself, and his conduct towards his Bri¬ 
tish ally appears to have entitled him to expect this 
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favour. The Rajah’s son was too young to maintain chap.xxvi. 
his own right to the musnud, in the event of his 
early succession to it, and the recognition of his 
title by the British government seemed the most 
elfectual method of stopping the claims and pre¬ 
venting the intrigues which otherwise would arise 
on the Rajah’s death. Sir David Ochterlony was 
very urgent in supporting the wish of the Rajah 
that his son should receive public and immediate 
investiture from the British government, on the 
grounds that the reigning prince laboured under a 
disease which led to apprehensions for his life ; that 
the recognition at once of the Rajah’s son would 
tend to check the assertion of pretensions similar to 
those which had been made on the accession of Bul- 
deo Singh; and that the act would be gratifying to 
an ally whose adherence to principles calculated to 
promote peace and good order liad been exem¬ 
plary. 

The British government, however, while avowing 
a desire to gratify the Rajah of Bhiirtpore, hesi¬ 
tated to comply with his request. A phrase in the 
Rajah’s letter to Sir David Ochterlony led to some 
doubts as to the degree of relationship in which the 
proposed successor to the musnud stood towards the 
Rajah, and the government desired to be informed 
whether there were any other members of the family 
living, who could be regarded as having a better 
title than the child towards whom their protection 
was invoked. In reply, Sir David Ochterlony stated, 
that the boy was the son of Buldeo Singh, and his 
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CHAP. XXVI. only son. It does not appear that any authority 
was thereupon given for the performance of the 
required ceremony; it seems rather that Sir David 
Ochterlony deemed himself authorized to proceed to 
it in virtue of some remarks of a general character 
contained in the despatch, in which the government 
called for infoniiation as to the existence of other 
claimants of the throne. In January, 1825, he ap¬ 
prized the government of his intention of complying 
with the Avishes of the Rajah by acknowledging his 
son, and early in February the ceremony of investiture 
took j)lace. On the 26th of that month the Rajah, 
Buldeo Singh, died. 

Doorjun Saul was not slow to avail himself of 
this event for advancing his own views, notwith¬ 
standing the recognition by the British government 
of the right of the deceased Rajah’s son. Several 
battalions having been gained over to his interest, 
the fort was attacked and taken, the uncle of the 
Rajah murdered, and the boy seized by the usurper. 
Sir David Ochterlony, on learning this, adopted mea¬ 
sures, on his own responsibility, for assembling the 
largest disposable force which could be obtained, aid¬ 
ed by a formidable battering and bombarding train, 
in order to vindicate the rights of the youthful Ra¬ 
jah of Bhurtpore and the dignity of the British 
government. He at the same time issued a procla¬ 
mation addressed to the Jaut population, calling on 
them to rise in defence of their lawful sovereign, 
and setting forth that British trooi)s were advancing 
to rescue Bulwunt Singh from his hands ; that they 
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would assemble at Muttra, whither the resident had chap.xxvi. 
repaired for the purpose of advancing and superin¬ 
tending the requisite preparations. 

These acts were strongly disapproved by the 
governor-general in council, and orders were issued 
peremptorily directing the resident to countermand 
the instructions which he had given for the march of 
troops, and to cause them to halt within the British 
territory. Before these orders were transmitted, 
it was reported that Doorjim Saul professed to dis¬ 
claim any intention to usurp the throne; that he 
had been driven to the course which he had taken 
by the repeated indignities which he had received 
from the maternal uncle of the Rajah, who had as¬ 
sumed the office of guardian and prime minister, 
and that he had acted throughout in concert with 
many of his tribe, who disapproved the administra¬ 
tion which he had ovortlirown, and had invited 
him to establish a new one. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the government resolved to order not 
merely the halt of the British troops, but their im¬ 
mediate return to their respective stations. They 
determined also to direct the resident to recall his 
proclamation, or neutralize its effect by another, 
declaring that, as Doorjun Saul had disavowed all 
intention of seizing the throne, the advance of the 
British troops had been countermanded, and that 
an inquiry into the cause of the commotion at 
Bhurtpore would be instituted. In the conduct of 
this inquiry, the orders of the government required 
that the resident should cautiously abstain from 
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CHAP. XXVI. adopting measures or making declarations likely to 
commit the British government to any particular 
course of policy which might involve the necessity 
of resorting to arms, until after the whole matter 
should have been fully investigated and maturely 
weighed. The reasons assigned for the course 
taken by the government were the following:— 
That nothing but a case of most indisputable emer¬ 
gency could justify bringing into the field the small 
force at the time disposable in Upper India, and 
when the hot winds had actually commenced, 
engaging in fresh hostilities, the duration and extent 
of which it was im})ossible to calculate with any 
certainty ; that they could not view the occurrences 
at Bhurtporo as constituting such a case of emer¬ 
gency ; that they were not prepared to admit the 
existence of any engagement, cx])ress or implied, 
binding the British governmejit to sn])])ort the suc¬ 
cession of the rightful heir to the Bhurtpore raj by 
an immediate resort to arms at all hazards, and 
without reference to time, circumstances, or con¬ 
siderations of general expediency; that Sir David 
Ochterlony had acted upon imperfect and unsatis¬ 
factory information regarding the real facts of the 
case; that he had not called on Dooijun Saul 
for any explanation of his views and conduct, and 
that, consequently, it was not known what plea he 
might have to offer in vindication of the apparent 
violence of his proceedings, nor what object he pro¬ 
fessed to have in view in exciting the disturbance; 
that it might turn out that he only claimed to exer- 
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cise the regency during the minority of the Rajali, chap.xxvi. 
in preference to the prince’s relations by the female 
side, and that to this office it was likely he possessed 
the best title, though his manner of asserting it had 
been violent and irregular. The intelligence received 
pending the consideration of the orders to be issued 
to the resident was referred to as strongly confirm¬ 
ing the views of the government on this last point. 

The instructions for the suspension of military 
preparations and the withdrawal of the troops which 
had moved were followed by others, animadverting 
with some severity on the imperfect manner in 
which the proceedings of the British resident at 
Bhurtpore, previously to the death of the late 
Rajah, had been reported, and on the investiture of 
the young Rajah without ])ositive and distinct autho¬ 
rity; a proceeding which it was re})resented placed the 
government in the embarrassing dilemma of either 
disavowing the acts of its re])resentative, or ])lung- 
ing into hostilities in Hindostan at a season un¬ 
favourable for military operations, and objectionable 
with reference to the state of the war then waging 
with the state of Ava. 

Before these instructions reached Sir David Och- 
terlony, he had received a mission dispatched by 
Doorjun Saul for the alleged purpose of explaining 
his views and pretensions to the representative of 
the British government. The answer of Sir David 
Ochterlony was, that the only course Avhich appeared 
to him likely to satisfy the British government was 
for Doorjun Saul to come to the British cam]» 
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CHAP, XXVI. with the infant Rajah in his hand, and deliver him 
to the resident’s care, with a public and solemn 
assurance of his owm fidelity and obedience to the 
prince. A reference to Bhurtpore followed, but be¬ 
fore any answer was obtained, the later orders of the 
governor-general in council were received by the 
British resident. He replied to them with great 
warmth, affirming that the military preparations 
which he had made were of such a nature as to justify 
the expectation that Bhurtpore would fall in a fort¬ 
night after the British force should a])pcar before it; 
that even if the young Rajah had not been acknow¬ 
ledged as the legal successor to the throne, he could 
not have sujiposod that the British government 
would tolerate the usur})ation of the prince’s rights by 
others ; and that, after such acknowdedgment, it was 
not to be believed that principle was to be made to 
yield to expediency and the dictates of timid policy 
calculated to defeat its owm ends and purposes. 
The usurpation, he reprcsente<l, would not have 
been attempted but under the “ strongly ])revalent 
impression” that the British were unable to chastise 
insolence and support right; and whether or not this 
error should be refuted was not with him, he added, a 
question for a moment. The pretensions of Doorjun 
Saul, he alleged, were originally directed to the 
throne, though subsequently they might have been 
modified; but whatever they might be, he declared 
that it never entered his imagination that, with 
reference to the manner in which the power of 
that person had been acquired, it could have been 
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recognized in any form until such concessions should chap.xxvi. 
be made as it might become the British government, 
in the high and commanding position which it main¬ 
tained, to accept. 

About this time the mother of Buldeo Singh, 
alarmed by the military preparations made by the 
resident, addressed to him a proposal not very dissi¬ 
milar to that which had been offered by the vakeels 
of Doorjun Saul. It was to the effect that she 
should be declared Regent, but Doorjun Saul in¬ 
trusted with the administration of the state under 
the title of mooktar. The lady proposed, in the 
first instance, to wait herself on Sir David Ochter- 
lony; then to send Dooijun Saul to hold an inter¬ 
view with him at a s])ot half-way between Malwa 
and Bhurtpore; and lastly, that the British resident 
should proceed in person to the latter place, there 
to enter on an amicable discussion of the matters in 
dispute. Several letters were interchanged, but no 
meeting took place, and nothing resulted from the 
correspondence. Whether the proj)osal was a mere 
expedient to gain time and postpone the appre¬ 
hended attack on the city, or whether its abortive 
termination was caused in any degree by the change 
of purpose enforced upon the resident, it is impos¬ 
sible to decide. 

Sir David Ochterlony, in acknowledging the 
orders in which the change originated, and after 
vindicating his own views and actions in the 
mode already stated, said: “ The only way left 
me to proceed is by making an explicit declara- 
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CHAP.xxvi. tion, that my proceedings from first to last have 
been condemned by the right honourable the go¬ 
vernor-general, who, however he may disapprove 
of Doorjun Saul’s violent proceedings, is willing to 
suppose there may have been some extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances, and will consent to recognize his claim 
to the mooktaree, provided, on a full and faithful 
statement, he is found to have suffered hardships or 
indignities from the deceased mooktar” (who had 
perished in the disturbances), “ and has, as he as¬ 
serts, really the voice and wishes of the Mabjee, 
and the majority of the tribe. I shall state that I 
have acted hitherto on erroneous conceptions of 
what would be his lordship’s sentiments; but being 
now in possession of these, I lose no time in com¬ 
municating them, as freely as T should if they had 
conveyed an approbation of my measures.”* He did 
not precisely follow this model, but his commu¬ 
nication to Doorjun Saul did not differ from it very 
widely. It was as follows:—“ Having informed the 
governor-general of the state of affairs at Bhurt- 
pore soon after my arrival at Muttra, I have re¬ 
ceived his commands, which are to this effect:— 
that as Rajah Bulwunt Singh is acknowledged to 
be the heir of the guddee,f it will be proper, pre¬ 
viously to any further proceedings, that I should 
make very particular inquiry into past events, and 
report them faithfully to the Sudder;^ when his 
lordship will determine, on deliberate investigation, 

* Letter to Secretary to Government, 15th of April, 1825. 

t ITirone. + Head or chief. 
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wliat measures should take place for the future chap. xxvi. 
arrangement during his minority. In consequence 
of these orders and tlie time wliich will elapse be¬ 
fore his lordship can form a decision on this subject, 

1 have ordered the troo]is to return to their respec¬ 
tive stations, and shall wait his ultimate orders. As 
tliis order will obviate the necessity of any furtlier 
negotiation between us at present, I give you the in¬ 
timation ; but I recommend you, as a friend, to send 
a v(‘ry intelligent, resj)ectable, and confidential ])erson 
to explain all the circumstances that have taken ]>lace 
to Ciilcutta, without depending on my intervention.”*’ 

In communicating to government a copy of this let¬ 
ter, Sir David Ochterlony reasserted the propriety of 
his ])revious course of action with the same warmth 
which he had constantly manifested in its defence, 
lie said, “ As many letters have been received from 
various quarters which exjilicitly announce the in¬ 
structions I have received by express, I feel it useless 
to struggle longer against eventsand after calling 
attention to the co])y of the intended communica¬ 
tion to Doorjun Saul, he continued, “ In transmit¬ 
ting this document, I beg leave res]iectfully to offer 
my resignation to his lordship in council, as, how- 
(wer sorry I may be that my measures have not 
bec'ii honoured with the ap]irobation of his lordship 
in council, I should be guilty of falsehood if I ac¬ 
knowledged any conviction of their incorrectness or 
impropriety, thinking, as I did, that every moment’s 
delay was submission to disgrace, and feeling, as I 
* Letter to Dooijun Saul, 2.'jth of April, 182.'}. 

VOE. V. K 
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CHAP.xxvi. do, that a few days’ delay in the arrival of your ex- 
press would have brought matters to an amicable 
and honourable conclusion.”* 

After this, Sir David Ochterlony returned to his 
usual place of residence, near Delhi, where he received 
a visit from a gooroo, or ju-iest, of high influence at 
Bhurtpore. Some conversation took place ix'specting 
the terms of an arrangement, remarkable only on ac¬ 
count of the new ground taken u}) by the re])rcsen- 
tative of the ruling party at Bhurt])ore. lie con¬ 
sidered that Bhurtpore was not a j)rincipality, but 
a zemindary, recently established by force of arms, 
and that according to the rules of the jauts, as well 
as to the laws of Hindoo inheritance, the dominion 
ought to have been equally shared among the sons 
and heirs. In what manner this position was in¬ 
tended to be ajqdied is not very clear, as it seems 
that the gooroo only required that his employer, 
Doorjun Saul, should bo nominated by Sir David 
Ochterlony to the office of mooktar. To s])eculate, 
however, on the intentions or the instruments of 
native diplomacy, is for the most part a waste of 
time, its tortuous character defying the eflbrts ol' 
the most minute and careful consideration. 

The resident proposed to the gooroo three con¬ 
ditions, to which he recommended Doorjun Saul 
to subscribe, as being calculated to secure a favour¬ 
able decision of the British government. They were 
to the effect that Doorjun Saul should recognize 
the right of Bulwunt Singh to the sovereignty 
* Letter to Secretary to Government, 25th of April, 1825. 
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by his acts as amply as he had already done by his chap.xxvt. 
letters ; that his claim to the mooktaree should be 
left for the decision of the governor-general in 
council; and that, if demanded by the British go¬ 
vernment, a sum not exceeding five lacs of rupees 
should be paid for the ex])enses incurred by the late 
military prej)arations. The pro])ability of obtaining 
such terms, more especially the promise of reim¬ 
bursement for putting in motion a military force 
which had retired without the slightest fittempt 
to efiect its ])urj)ose, is a ])oint that can require no 
discussion or obs(n‘vation. The proposal of the 
resident was met by a counter-proposal, the chief 
point in vdiich was the immediate appointment 
by Sir David Ochterlony of Doorjun Saul to the 
mooktaree. These communications were followed 
by no result, and they might be passed over without 
notice, were it not for the jfact that the occasion of 
rei)orting them was seized by the resident as an 
opportunity for returning to the vindication of his 
own conduct, with a degree of indignant feeling not 
inferior to that displayed by him when he first 
became aware that his acts were disapproved. “ 1 
have ever considered,” said he, “ that the hour of 
necessity or the call of honour fixed the time of 
military operations. It was on this principle that 
in my youth we ke])t the field for three years against 
Ilyder, knowing no repose but in the rains, when 
the country was equally impassable to the enemy 
and to us. It was on this princiide that Lord Lake 
took the field in the height of the rains of 1803, 

K 2 
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HAP. XXVI. and remained during all the hot winds of 1804 
under canvas in the hottest country in Hindustan, 
Jeypoor. According to the new doctrine, the re¬ 
sentment of an insult, and the ])unishment of crime, 
are to be suspended from March to November, and 
in many cases vengeance, though delayed, would 
not be less severe or less cxemj)lary; but there arc 
others, and ])articular]y those where the eyes and 
minds of men have been strongly and earnestly 
directed, where the general effort is lessened or lost 
by the least delay, <]uite iudejieudeut of the consi¬ 
deration of adbrding time to strmigthen that which 
was weak, and thereby adding to the diflicultic'S and 
obstacles always opposed to attacks, and particularly 
to siege operations.”* After observing that the 
renown of the fortress of llhurtpore, and the pre¬ 
vious failure of the British arms to n'duco it, 
afforded additional reasons for vigorous measure's. 
Sir David Ochterlony i»roceeded to justify his con¬ 
duct with regard to the investiture of the young 
Rajali during the life of his father, llis argument 
is, that as it was an understood fact tliat the boy 
was the son and heir ap})arent of the reigning 
prince, the possible ground for hesitation suggested 
by the governor-general in council did not exist, 
and that no notice having been taken of his (!xpla- 
nation ujmn this point, he could not but conclude 
that it w’as satisfactory. After some remarks on 
the internal afiairs of Bhurtjmre, Sir David Otditer- 
lony thus proceeded: “ If I had fortunately jiossesst'd 
* Letter to Secretary to Govermnent, 11th of May, 1825. 
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the confidence of government, it would, perhaps, have ciiap.xxvi, 

been thought that Calcutta was not exactly the 

j)tace to form a judgment on these matters, and it 

might have been conjectured that, with fifty years’ 

ex])erience, [ was not a very inadequate judge of 

the general impression delay would cause, and how 

far it was Avise, politic, or imperative, to remove (rer- 

tain j)reA\alent ojunions. As a soldier, too, J might 

hav(^ received credit for so much common s(‘nse 

and discretion as would enable me to ap])reciate 

whether niy means wore equal to the end, ])rovided 

my hopes were disa])])ointe<l as a jiolitician in jn-o- 

ducing such aj)])rehensi(tns, as of themselves woidd 

prevent an apj)eal to arms, with an equal degree of 

eddt and honour almost as would have resulted 

from the capture' of the ])lace.”* 

The feeling of SirDavid Ochterlony, that the pc'riod 
for his retirement had arrived, seems to have' b(!en 
shared by the government. “ Being fully impressed,” 
said the governor-general in council, addressing the 
Court of Directors, “ that his advanced age and 
continually increasing infirmities rendered his re¬ 
tirement from the active and laborious employment 
which he had so long filled with the highest dis¬ 
tinction, a measure no less desirable on the jniblic 
account than necessary for his oavu jicrsonal relief 
and recovery, we did not oppose the execution of the 
above purpose,” ]'—that of retirement. Some mo- 

* Letter to Secretary to Government. 

■f Letter from Government of Bengal to Court of Directors-, 

1st of October, 1825. 
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HAP. XXVI. dification with regard to the office held by Sir David 
Ochterlony took place. The duties connected with 
Malwa were transferred to another officer, while 
tliose of Rajpootaiia were allotted to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who was a])pointed to the residency of 
Delhi, an office which he had formerly held. It 
the intention of the government to recommend that 
Sir David Ochterlony’s services should bo acknow¬ 
ledged by the grant of peiainiary provision sufficient 
to ensure comfort to his retirement; Init the ex¬ 
ecution of this design was frustrated by his death, 
which took place at Meerut a very sliort time after 
his surrender of office.* 

* Sir David Ochterlony passed fifty years in the service of the 
East-India Company, of which he was one of the brightest orna¬ 
ments. With the more striking qualities of the military cha¬ 
racter he united another equally necessary for high command— 
a sound and cautious judgment. He w^as engaged in most of the 
wars in India, from those with Hydcr Ali downwards. In the 
operations against Nepaul he w^is the chief instrument in bring¬ 
ing the war to a happy termination. It is highly creditable to 
the Bengal government that the differences which had taken 
place did not render them insensible to the previous merits of Sir 
David Ochterlony, nor slow to acknowdedge them. They arc 
noticed neither coldly nor ungracefully in the following general 
order issued on the occasion of his death :— 

" The right honourable the governor-general in council has 
learnt, with great sorrow, the demise of Major-General Sir David 
Ochterlony, resident in Malwa and llajpootana. This melancholy 
event took place on the morning of the 15th instant at Meerut, 
whither he had proceeded for the benefit of change of air. 

‘‘ On the eminent military services of Major-General Sir David 
Ochterlony it would be superfluous to dilate ; they have been 
acknowledged in terms of the highest praise by successive 
governments; they justly earned a special and substantial re- 
w^ard from the Honourable East-India Company; they have been 
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On review iiig the correspondence between Sir ctiap.xxvi. 
J)avid Ochterlony and his government, it is not 
easy to acquit the former of precipitancy in solemnly 
re(*()giiizing the right of the son of the Rajah, with¬ 
out j)ositive instructions from the authority under 
w liich he acted. There was, to all appearance, at 
the time no })ressing necessity for the step; for 
though the reigning })rince laboured under disease 
wljicli soon ]>r()ved mortal, his liealtli wlien tlie in¬ 
vestiture took ])Jace was not regarded with any aj)pre- 

iccog-iiizcd witli expressions of admiration and aj)plause by the 
British parliament; and tliey have been honoured with signal 
marks of tlie a])probation of his sovereign. 

“ With the name of Sir David Ochterlony are associated many 
of the proudest recollections of the Bengal army, and to the 
renown of splendid achievements he added, by the attainment of 
the highest honours of the military Order of the Bath, the sin¬ 
gular felicity of opening to his gallant companions an access to 
those tokens of royal favour which are the dearest ol)jccts of a 
soldier’s ambition. 

“ 1’he di])lomatic qualifications of Sir David Ochterlony were 
not less conspicuous than his military talents. To an admirably 
vigorous intellect and consummate address, he united the essen¬ 
tial requisites of an intimate knowledge of the native character, 
language, and manners. The confidence which the government 
re posed in an individual gifted with such rare endowments was 
evinced by tlie high and responsible situations which he succes- 
s:vX‘ly filled, and the duties of which he discharged with eminent 
ability and advantage to the public interest. 

“ As an especial testimony of the high respect in which the 
charac^ter and services of Major-General Sir David Ochterlony 
are held, and as a public demonstration of sorrow for his de¬ 
mise, the governor-general in council is pleased to direct that 
minute guns, to the number of sixty-eight, corresponding with 
his age, be fired this evening at sunset from the ramparts of Fort 
William.” 
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CHAP.xxTL liension. This was an error. The subse(|ueiit move¬ 
ment of troops in the direction of Bhurtpore can 
scarcely be so regarded, it being most important to 
shew that the Britisli government was })repared to 
suj)port the prince to whom its faith was i)lcdged, 
and to afford the required support not only vigo¬ 
rously but ])rompt]y. At the same time it must 
be allowed, that the government might enter¬ 
tain some misgiving as to the ]»robability of suc¬ 
cess in an attack on Bhurtpore, should it become 
necessary. The eflects of defeat, at all times 
perilous, would have been doubly so while the 
British government were engaged in a war carried 
on at a distance, and in which its course' of success 
had not been without check. On the other hand, 
it is due to Sir David Ochtcrloiiy to give him the 
advantage of his own declaration, that he ho]»ed 
to be able to effect his object by the terror conse¬ 
quent on the approach of a large force. All ho])e of 
this was necessarily frustrated by the order for the 
troops to withdraw to their usual stations ; an ordei- 
calculated to feed the ])revailiug confidcuice in thc> 
impregnability of Bhurt})ore, and indr.ee a belief 
that the British shrunk from undertaking the task 
of reducing it. If it were thought impmdent to 
make the attempt without an addition of force, that 
addition might have been j>rovided, and the trooj)S 
already assembled ordered to await its advance. 
The state of the season was a j)oint not unworthy 
of consideration ; but the blame cast ujion Sir David 
Ochterlony for undue haste in not having tried the 
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effect of negotiation, previously to calling in the aid ciiap.xxvi. 
of a military force, ajipears undeserved. Such a 
force was the best possible instrument for rendering 
negotiation effectual. The a])ologetic suggestions 
offered for Doorjun Saul, the indulgence with which 
his conduct was viewed, and the belief that any 
satisfactory arrangement (;ould bo effected with that 
])erson by means of discussion and explanation, un¬ 
aided by that which in the East is an indis])ensablc 
auxiliary to discussion and ex])lanation, seem alto¬ 
gether unw’arranted by anything in the circumstances 
of the case. If there was sonnswhat too much of 
decision on the one side, it can scarcely be ques¬ 
tioned that there was more than a sufficiency of doubt 
and hesitation on the other. Long accustomed to the 
exercise of great powcu’, and entertaining, not without 
reason, considerable confidence in the results of his 
own experience, Sir David Oclitcrlony was jierhajis 
inclined to stretch the exercise of his authority to 
an extent of inde])endence which few persons in¬ 
trusted with sujierintending and controlling power 
would a])provc—to which few would calmly submit. 

But while this cannot be denied, it would almost 
seem that a desire of thwarting tlie resident on 
every point was thereby engendered in the autho¬ 
rity to which he was accountable, and that this 
desire was suffered to operate to a very injurious 
degree. 

In the month of June the situation of Bhurt- a.d. 1825 . 
l»ore became still more distracted than before, by a 
quarrel which arose between Dooijun Saul and his 
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CHAP. XXVI. brotlior, Madhoo Singh, with whom he had previously 
acted in concert, and who was believed to have betui 
the chief instigator of his proceedings. Madhoo 
Singh attempted to seize the fort of Bhurtpore and 
the person of his brother; but failing in this, he 
retired early in July to the strong fortress of Deeg, 
established his authority over the surrounding coun¬ 
try, collected troops, and re])ulsed, with consider¬ 
able slaughter, some detachments sent by Doorjun 
Saul to reduce him to subjection. This state of 
affairs invited a great influx of armed men from the 
adjacent districts, some of which were under the 
direct authority of the British government. When 
numbers of persons are at once anxious for military 
service, and careless as to the chief under whom 
they may find it, it is comparatively easy to collect 
an armv; and whore, either from inabilitv or ava- 
rice, the disbursement of pay is neglected, the dtdi- 
ciency is readily sujiplied by resort to the prescri})- 
tive ])ractice of jilunder. Thus it was in Bhurtj)ore. 
Among those attracted thither by the cry of war 
was a considerable body of Mahrattas, who crossed 
the Chumbul, from Scindia’s country, and joined 
Madhoo Singh at Ueeg. With these adventurers 
plunder was but an ordinary modci' of subsistence, 
and with such sup])orters it could not be doubted 
that Madhoo Singh wajuld become as bitter a scourge 
to his neighbours as to the country of which he had 
taken possession. The magistrate of Agra, in ad¬ 
vising his government of the immigration of Mah¬ 
rattas which had taken place into Bhiirt|)ore, and the 
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probability that more would follow, added, “ Ma- chap. xxvi. 
dlioo Singh has not, I am informed, the means of 
supplying his troojjs, and he is reduced to great dis¬ 
tress for want of provisions. If he should not suc¬ 
ceed in making peace with his brother, it is to be 
feared that ho may place himself at the head of his 
rabble, and commence a system of plundering which 
is not likely to be confined to the Bhurtporo coun¬ 
try.” This is indeed a natural ste]) in the progress 
of an Indian adventurer disa])pointed in the attempt 
to (‘stablish a more respectable authority. At the 
time when this communication was made, the hict 
had indeed ceased to be matter of ex])ectation ; for 
Madlioo Singh’s troops had jiaid a visit to a village 
belonging to the Rajah of Alwar, and relieved the 
inhabitants from the care of every article of property 
that admitted of ready transport. 

The situation of Bhurtpore, and the dangers with 
which that situation was fraught to the territories 
of the British government, as well as to those of its 
allies and dependents, now pressed strongly on the 
attention of the governor-general in council; but 
their views as to the proper line of policy wore 
not unanimous. Three members of council, Mr. 

Fendall, Mr. Harrington, and the commander-in- 
chief, Sir EdAvard Paget, recorded their oj)inions in 
favour of the interference of the British government, 
as well with reference to its own security, and to 
the probability that the ])rolongation of disturb¬ 
ances in Bhurtpore might kindle the flame of war 
throu^iout Rajpootana, Malwa, and Delhi, as to 
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danger of a general war was emphatically dwelt 
uj)on by Mr. Fendall, who took occasion to advert 
to the possibility of the j)owers whose thrones had 
fallen before the British arms taking advantage of 
events to endeavour to regain wliat they had lost. 
Mr. Harrington was earnest to vindicate the course 
Avliich he* recommended from the imj)utation of 
being at variance with orders from home against 
interference in the internal affairs of native states. 
Such vindication scarcely a})j)ears necessary, but it 
was certainly successfully executed. After a<lvert- 
ing to 0])inions Avhich he had formerly recorde(l, 
he proceeded: “ I Avill only add, at this tinu', that 
the ju'ohibitory orders of the fiuthoi-ities in England 
against interfei’ence in the ordinary administration of 
states in alliance Avith the British government, do not 
appear to me ap])lical)le to the case of Bhurtpore, in 
Avhich AA’e are not called upon to interfere by ])Ower 
or influence, for the better government of a coun¬ 
try in a state of internal trampiillity, and under the 
rule of its laAvful soAX'reign. The legitimate succi^s- 
sor to the raj of Bhurt])ore, who Avas rocognixed as 
such by the representative of the British goAT^rn- 
ment during the life of the late Rajah, has betai 
forcibly deprived of his indis])utable right by an 
usurper, and the country has been since in a state 
of disorder, which threatens to involve other native 
states (as noticed by Mr. Fendall), if not prevented 
by the timely exercise of that paramount authority, 
which, for the furtherance of general security and 
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])rospcrity, is now liappily vested in the British chap. xxvi. 
government. If in such a ease we should be jus- 
tified in leaving the young Rajali to his fate, and 
his country to be usurped by whoever may in the 
end prove the strongest of the contending insurgents, 

T really know not any circumstance short of a posi¬ 
tive obligation by treaty which can be considered to 
Justify either past or future interference in any of 
the native states which arc in alliance with us, or 
which have hitherto been deemed entitled to ])ro- 
tection, as well fi-om internal commotion as from 
external aggression, botli tending to disturb the 
general tranquillity of India.” The commander-iu- 
chief restricted his approbation of interference to 
th(^ ground of the danger to wliich the British 
government was ex])osod by the probable extension 
of disturbances beyond the boundaries of Bhurt- 
])ore. To avert this danger, he recommended the 
assemblage of a military force near Muttra, at the 
termination of the rainy season. After advert¬ 
ing to the possible success of negotiation in effect¬ 
ing the emancipation of the infant ])rincc, and 
exjU’essing confidence in the talents of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Sir Edward Paget })ithily added, “ Mean¬ 
while, negotiations are very apt to thrive when 
backed by a good army.” 

The governor-general stood aloof. Ho was do- 
cide<lly ojiposed to the views entertained by Mr. 

Fendall and Mr. Harrington, and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, by the commander-in-chief. He thought it 
inexpedient to interfere in the internal concerns of 
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not called for by the treaty, nor had ever been 
})ractically exercised, except in acknowledging, when 
invited, the lawful successor to the raj. To this 
extent he was desirous of limiting the interference 
of the British government, more especially with re¬ 
ference to the probability tliat a contrary course 
might involve the necessity of undertaking the siege 
of the fortress of Bhurt]>ore. “ 1 am not aware,” 
he observed, “ that the existence of that fortress has 
occasioned to us the slightest inconvenience during 
the last twenty years.” His lordshi]) was o])])osed 
to making any overtures to Doorjun Saul, as, if 
they should be rejected, the issue would be that 
the British government had ex[>osed itself unnc'ces- 
sarily to slight; and if they shoidd l>e acce])ted, the 
British government would be bound to su])])oi’t 
Doorjun Saul against his brother, and to attack 
Madhoo Singh in the fortress of Deeg. The safety 
of the young Rajah, his lordshij) thought, was most 
likely to bo secim^l by abstaining from interfer(‘nc(‘. 
lie thought the life of the ]>rince important to 
Doorjun Saul, under the circumstances that exisbal ; 
he apprehended that interference might havi^ the 
effect of uniting the brothers, and causing tlie sacri¬ 
fice of the Rajah. The occurrence of danger to the 
Company’s territories his lordshij) admitted to be 
a cause for interference, but acts of aggression from 
cither party he regarded as unlikely. He assented 
to the pro])riety of assembling a force at Muttra, as 
recommended by the commander-in-chief, but ex- 
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pressed a hope that this measure, and the presence chap.xxvi. 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe at Dellii, would jirevent the 
“ embers bursting forth in a flame.” 

Such were the respective view^s of the governor- 
general and the members of council, as recorded a 
short time after the death of Sir David Ochterlony.* 

On the arrival of Sir Charles Metcalfe in Calcutta,f 
])reparatory to assuming the duties of resident at 
Delhi, all the reports and documents connected 
with the affair of Bhurtpore were referred to him 
for perusal, with an intimation that it was the wish 
of the government that he should state* his o])inioiis, 
both on the gent'ral (|uestion of interference and 
on the specific measures to be ado})ted in the exist¬ 
ing juncture. This he did in a very elaborate, 
though not a very lengthy ])aper, delivered to the 
government at the latter end of the month of Au¬ 
gust. It is difficult to give a satisfactory account of a.d. 1825. 
the views embodied in this masterly ex])ositioii of 
the true ])olicy of the British government, from the 
fact that every sentence is so pregnant with meaning 
as scarcely to admit of abridgement. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe commenced by referring to 
the general rule of non-interference, and to the 
constantly recurring necessity of disregarding it in 
practice. He proceeded—“ Wo have by degrees 

* The four minutes were recorded respectively on the 23rd and 
2Cth of July, and the 3rd and Gth of August, Sir David Och- 
terlony having died on the l.'ith ot the former month. 

t Sir Charles Metcalfe was previously resident at the court of 
the Nizam. 
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ciiAi’.XXVI. become the paramount state of India. Althougli 
we exercised the powers of this supremacy in many 
instances before 1817, wo have used and asserted 
them more generally since the extension of our in¬ 
fluence by the events of that and the following 
year. It then became an established ])rinciple of 
our ])olicy to maintain traiujuillity among the states 
of India, and to jirevent the anarchy and misrule 
which were likely to disturb the general jK'ncce” 
After referring to instances in illustration of this 
statement, Sir Charles jVletcalfe proceeded thus: “ In 
the case of succession to a principality, it seems 
clearly incumbent on us, with reference to this prin- 
ci])le, to refuse to acknouledge any Init the lawful 
successor, as otherwise wo should throw the weight of 
our power into the scale of usurpation and injustice. 
Our influence is too ])ervading to admit of neutrality, 
and suflerance would o])erat(‘ as sup])ort.” Tin* <]ues- 
tions actually at issue in the case of lihurt[iore were 
subsequently adverted to in an abstract form. “ If,” 
said Sir Charles Metcalfe, “ the ])rinco be a minor, 
the constitution of each state will ])oint out tlu' 
proper person to exercise the jiowers of regency 
during the minority, and that j)erson, for the tinu*, 
must stand in the place of the [)rince. Such mis¬ 
rule may possibly occur as will compel us to inter¬ 
fere, either for the interests of the minor j)rince or 
for the preservation of general tranquillity, the ox- 
istence of which is endangered by anarchy. In such 
an extreme case the deposition of the culpable re¬ 
gency, and the nomination of {Another according to 
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tlio custom of tlie state, witli full powers, would be 
})rcferable to the appointment of a minister with 
our suj)port under the regency, for this latter ai-- 
rangement can hardly fail to produce either a 
divided and inefficient government or an odious 
usurpation.” After limiting the right of interfer¬ 
ence by the Jlritish government to the states to¬ 
wards which it stamls in the redation of a superior 
and a ju-otector, it was observed that, with regard to 
those states, “ we cannot be indifterent spectators 
of long-continued anarchy therein, without ulti¬ 
mately giving up India again to the ])illage and 
confusion from which we rescued her in 1817 and 
1818.” Most justly did Sir Charles IMotcalfe then 
])rocecd to a})ply the exjierieuce of the ])ast as a 
warning for the future. “We atteni])tod,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ to act on the principle of non-interference 
after the ])eace of 1806; we had succec'ded to Scin- 
dia, as lord paramount of the states between the 
Sutleje and the Jumna, but we abstained from ex¬ 
ercising the authority which we had acquired. Some 
of those states had internal dissensions which they 
called on us to settle. We replied, that it was con¬ 
trary to our system to interfere in the affiiirs of 
ottier states. The disajipointed parties applied to 
liunjeet Singh. He was not loath, and after feeling 
his way cautiously, and finding no o])position from 
us, gradually extended his power and influence over 
the whole country between the Sutleje and the 
Jumna. It became the principal business of our 
negotiation with him, in 1808 and 1809, to remedy 
VOL. V. E 
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CHAP.XXVI. this mischief by throwing his power back beyond the 
Sutleje, which w^as accomplished with considerable 
difficulty, great reluctance on his part, and a near 
approach to war.” Having laid down a series of 
general principles (some of which have been quoted 
at length). Sir Charles Metcalfe found no difficulty 
in applying them to the existing circumstances of 
Bhurtpore. “We are bound,” said he, “ not by any 
positive engagement to the Bhurtpore state, nor by 
any claim on her ])art, but by our duty as suj)reme 
guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, to 
maintain the legal successionof Rajah Bulwurit Singh 
to the raj of Bhurtpore, and we cannot acknowledge 
any other pretender. This duty seems to me to be so 
imperative, that I do not attach any peculiar import¬ 
ance to the late investiture of the young Rajah in 
the presence of Sir David Ochterloiiy. Wo should 
have been equally bound without that ceremony, 
which, if we had not been under a pre-existing obli¬ 
gation to maintain the rightful succession, w'ould not 
have })ledged us to any thing beyond acknowiedg- 
ment. The lawful Rajah established, Bhurt]>ore 
may be governed, during his minority, by a regency, 
such as the usages of that state would prescribe. 
How this should be composed can only be decided 
by local reference. Doorjun Saul having unques¬ 
tionably usurped the raj, seems to be necessarily ex¬ 
cluded from any share in the regency or adminis¬ 
tration ; and his banishment from the state, with a 
suitable provision, will probably be indispensable for 
the safety of the young Rajah; the more so, if, as T 
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suppose, Doorjun Saul, by the custom of that state, chap.xxvi. 
is next in succession to Rajah Buiwunt Singh, 
and, consequently, the actual heir presumptive to 
the guddee.” After discussing the claims of Mad- 
hoo Singh, to whom, on the whole, the writer of 
the memorandum was more favourable, he returns 
to Doorjun Saul, whose usurpation, if persisted in, 
must, he declares, be put down by force of arms; 
but, under any circumstances, he continued to main¬ 
tain that the usurper must be excluded from power. 

“ Doorjun Saul,” said he, “ finding us determined to 
sujiport the right of the young Rajah, may propose 
to relinquish his usurpation of the raj, and stipu¬ 
late for confirmation in the regency. This would 
be a continuation, in a modified shape, of the usur¬ 
pation which he effected by violence, in contempt 
of our supremacy. It would not be possible to 
obtain any security for the safety of the young 
Rajah, if Doorjun Saul, who is either the next 
heir, or at least a pretender to the raj, were 
regent.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe then shewed that, waiving 
these objections, such an arrangement was not likely 
to secure the peace of the country, and observed, 

“We are not called upon to support either brother; 
and if we must act by force, it would seem to be 
desirable to banish both.” He contended, however, 
that all that could at that time be determined with 
certainty was, that the Rajah, Buiwunt Singh, must 
be maintained, and a proper regency established; 
adding that every other point was open to discussion, 

L 2 
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CHAP.XXVI. and that a nearer view of the scene might probably 
suggest plans not likely to occur at a distance. The 
paper which has been so amply quoted contained, 
in addition to the exposition of the author’s views 
as to Bhurtpore, some observations on the position 
of the British government with regard to Alwar 
and Jyepoor, with both which states some causes of 
difference had arisen. These, however, being com¬ 
paratively of little interest, may be ])assed over; but 
some remarks on the possibility of war beijig unavoid¬ 
able are too instructive to be omitted. “ Desirable 
as it undoubtedly is,” said Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
“that our differences with all these states should be 
settled without having recourse to aims, there will 
not be wanting sources of consolation if we be coin- 
pelled to that extremity. In each of the states our 
supremacy has been violated or slighted, under a 
persuasion that we Avej-e pri'veiited by entanglements 
elsewdiere from efficiently resenting the indignity. 
A display and vigorous e.xercise of (mr ])ow'er, if 
rendered necessary, would bt; likely to bring bai'k 
men’s minds in that quarter to a projter tone, and 
the capture of Bhurtjiore, if effected in a glorious 
manner, would do us more honour throughout India, 
by the removal of the hitherto unfaded imjiressions 
caused by our former failure, than any other event 
that can be conceived.” 

The reasoning of Sir Charles Metcalfe, aided jiro- 
bably by the influence of his high character for abi¬ 
lity, uprightness, and independence, appears to have 
produced effects which could hardly have been anti- 
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cipated. The governor-general seems to have con- chap.xxvi. 
sented not only to shape his course of policy in 
accordance with the suggestions of the memo¬ 
randum, but even to have been to a great degree 
convinced by its arguments. In recording his 
change of views, he said, “ I have hitlierto enter¬ 
tained the opinion that our interference with other 
state's should be limited to cases of jiositive injury 
to the Honourable Company, or of immediate dan¬ 
ger thereof. In that opinion I have reason to 
be'lieve that 1 am not su])]iorted by the servants of 
the Honourable Com])any most coni]x^tent to judge 
of its intere'sts, and best acquainted with the cir- 
cumstauces of this country; I should, therefore, 
have hesitated in acting upon my own judgment in 
o[>])osition to others; but I am further free to con- 
f(‘ss, that my own ojunion lias undergone some 
change, and that I am disposed to think that a sys¬ 
tem of non-interference, Avhich ajqiears to have been 
tried and to have foiled in 1800, would be tried 
with less ])robability of success, and would be ex- 
jiosed to more signal failure, after the events which 
have occurred and the policy which has been pur¬ 
sued during the last nineteen or twenty years. A 
much greater degree of interference than was for¬ 
merly called for appears to have resulted from the 
situation in which we wore placeil by the pacifica¬ 
tion of 1818. It might be a hazardous experiment 
to relax in the excircise of that paramount authority 
which our extended influeiurc in Malwa and Raj- 
pootana specially has imposed ujion us. Applying 
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CHAP.xxvi. these general principles to the particular cases before 
us, and believing that without direct interference on 
our part there is a probability of very extended dis¬ 
turbances in the Upper Provinces, I am prepared, in 
the first place, to maintain by force of arms, if ne¬ 
cessary, the succession of Bulwimt Singh to the raj 
of Bhurtpore.” On the respective claims of Door- 
jun Saul and his brother to favour, the governor- 
general was less decided, and he inclined to keo]) 
open the door for reconciliation with the former. 
“ It is enough, however, at present,” he observed, 
“ to determine the leading point that the succession 
of Bulwunt Singh shall be maintained.” 

The great obstacle to the ado{)tion of a decided 
course of policy in regard to Bhurtpore being thus 
removed, a resolution was })assed by the governor- 
A. D. 1825 . general in council, on the 18th of September, decla¬ 
ratory of the intentions of government. It is re¬ 
markable on account, not so much of the measures 
which it announced, for these might have been 
looked for as the natural results of the state of ojiinion 
and feeling which jirevailed among the members of 
the government, but for the bold and unhesitating 
avowal of principles, the acknowledgment of which 
had, up to that period, been studiously avoided. Tims 
ran the most important part of the resolution:— 
“ Impressed with a full conviction that the existing 
disturbances at Bhurtpore, if not speedily quieted, 
will produce general commotion and interruption of 
the public tranquillity in Upper India, and feeling 
convinced that it is our solemn duty, no less than 
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our right, as the paramount power and conser- chap.xxvi. 
vators of the general peace, to interfere for the 
prevention of these evils, and that these evils will 
be best prevented by the maintenance of the suc¬ 
cession of the rightful heir to the raj of Bhurtpore, 
whilst such a course will be in strict consistency 
with the uniform practice and policy of the British 
government in all analogous cases, the governor- 
general in council resolves that authority be con¬ 
veyed to Sir C. T. Metcalfe to accomplish the 
above object, if practicable, by expostulation and 
remonstrance; and, should these fail, by a resort to 
measures of force.” No instructions or suggestions 
were given to Sir Charles Metcalfe to regulate his 
})roceedings ; he was left to the unfettered exer¬ 
cise of his own judgment and discretion. More¬ 
over, his views as to the final arrangement of the 
affairs of the Bhurtpore state were adoj)ted and em¬ 
bodied in the resolution as those which, in the 
existing state of their information, the government 
deemed most worthy of being entertained. “ At 
present,” it was declared, “ the governor-general in 
council contemplates the expulsion of Doorjun Saul 
from the state of Bhurtpore, with a suitable pro¬ 
vision for his maintenance, and the formation of a 
regency according to the laws and usages of the 
state, in which he shall not be included, as the 
necessary consequence of his violence and usurpa¬ 
tion, no less than as indispensable for the future 
safety of the young prince, Bulwunt Singh.— 

Whether Madhoo Singh shall be similarly excluded 
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SAP. XXVI. or not, will depend in some measure on the share 
he may take in the transaction now about to open, 
and may remain a subject for future discussion.” 

It will be unnecessary to pursue minutely the 
proceedings of Sir Charles Metcalfe in attemjiting to 
settle the affairs of Blmrtpore by negotiation. It 
will be sufficient to say that they did not succeed. 
Doorjun Saul revived his claim to the throne, 
founded on a pretended appointment by a former 
Rajah, the falsehood of the alh'gation being ])roved 
by the very circumstances refern'd to in su])port of 
its truth;* while occasionally he held language 

* The statement of Doorjun Saul was as follows:—“The 
deceased Maharajah 13urjindee Bundheer Sin^ treated me from my 
infancy as his own child, had me educated entirely under his own 
eye, and on all p^reat occasions, when lie received visits from 
chieftains of rank, or went forth into public, I invariably accom¬ 
panied him. When, by the will of the Almig^hty, he was afflicted 
with blindness and other severe bodily ailments, which entirely 
destroyed his hcidth, he executed a hukhghish namek (deed of gift) 
under his own seal, with the signature affixed of all his relations 
and the principal chiefs of the state, which he intrusted to his 
rannee, the Maha rannee Luchmee, and it was determined tliat 
the customary forms and ceremonies connected therewith should 
be performed on the principal day of Du^sera festival. The 
above facts were well known to the former governor-general, and 
to all the English gentlemen who were in his suite at the time of 
the interview^ at Futtehpore, when I also was honoured with tlie 
grant of a khelaut. Fate so wulled it, that the Maharajah 
died suddenly a few days before the Dussera^ wfflen the Maharajah 
Buldeo Singh violently and unjustly seized the raj.*' The cir¬ 
cumstantiality with which the pretender sought to add to the cre¬ 
dibility of his story, unfortunately for him, affords the means for 
its refutation. He alleges that the deed in his favour was executed 
at a time wfflen the Rajah Bundheer Singh was suffering under 
“blindness and severe bodily ailments, which entirely destroyed 
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which seemed to indicate submission. Though chap. xxvi. 
supposed to be a man of timid feelings, he 
evinced little fear, and his firmness w'as pro¬ 
bably sustained by the apathy generally mani¬ 
fested as to tlie claims of the rightful prince. It 
was known to all that he was a usurper, and his 
character exhibited little that was calculated to 
win j30])ular fiivour; but he commanded on one 
])oint, the symi)athy of the i)eo]ile. This was ob¬ 
served by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and thus noticed in 
one of his communications to the governor-general 
in council:—“ The right of llajah Bulwunt Singh 
is unquestioned and unquestionable, and it seems 
wonderful that, with so bad a cause, Doorjun Saul 
should be able to think of oj)position to a ])redonii- 
nant ])ower which seeks only to render justice to 
the lawful prince. But notwithstanding the injus- 

his health,” and he affirms that the sudden death of the Rajah a 
few days before the Dussera, at which the customary forms and 
ceremonies were to be jyerformed, gave opportunity for defeating 
liis claim, while he fixes the date of the transactions as coincident 
with the meeting at Futtehpore, if not prior to it, as he says the 
intention of the Rajah, which intention was defeated as above 
stated, was well known to the English present at that meeting. 

The consistency of the talc with itself, and the degree of credit due 
to it, arc shewi by the following facts. The meeting at Futtehpore 
took ])lacc in February, 1815, when the Rajah was labouring under 
no bodily ailments, but was in good health. The death of the 
Rajah, which, according to Doorjun Saul, prevented the execu¬ 
tion of that which was decided on at or before the interview 
at Futtehpore, did not occur till late in the year 1823, nearly 
nine years after that intervicw^ The exposure of the bungling 
construction of the story is of little importance, excepting as it 
tends to illustrate the facility with which, in India, evidence is 
manufactured whenever it is wanted. 
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CHAP. XXVI. tice of the usurpation, which every one admits, he 
will probably receive support from the circumstance 
of his placing himself in opposition to the British 
government as the defender of Bhurtpore. It must 
be known to the right honourable the governor- 
general in council that this fortress is considered 
throughout India as an insuperable check to our 
power, and the person who undertakes to hold it 
against us will be encouraged in his venture by its 
former successful defence, and by the good wishes 
of all who dislike our ascendency, whatever may be 
the injustice of his cause.”* Here lay the secret of 
his strength and of his confidence. He felt safe in 
possession of the unyielding fortress of Bhurtpore, 
and he gained support by his disposition to defend it. 

The period was rapidly approaching when the 
impregnability of the fortress and the resolution 
of its usurping master were to be tested. A vast 
force was advancing upon it under the command of 
Lord Combennere, who had succeeded Sir Edward 
Paget in the office of commander-in-chief in India.f 

* Letter to the Secretary to Government, 24th of June, 1825. 

t The army assembled on this occasion was divided and bri¬ 
gaded as follows:— 

Division of Cavalry, ander Brigadier-General Sleigh, C.B.— 
1st brigade, his Majesty’s 16th Lancers, the 6th, 8th, and 1st extra 
regiments Light Cavalry, Brigadier G. W. Murray, C.B., to com¬ 
mand.—2nd brigade, his Majesty’s 11th Dragoons, the .3rd, 4th, 
and 2nd extra regiments Light Cavalry, Brigadier M. ChUders 
to command. First Division of Infantry, under Major-General 
T. Reynell, C.B., consisting of the Ist, 4th, and 5th brigades : 
—1st brigade, his Majesty’s 14th Foot, the 23rd and 63rd Na¬ 
tive Infantry, Brigadier-General J. McCoombe.—4th brigade, 
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On the 25th of November Sir Charles Metcalfe chap. xxvi. 
issued a proclamation denouncing the pretensions a. d. I825. 
of Doorjun Saul, and declaring the intention of the 
British government to support the interests of the 
rightful prince. On the 5th of December Lord 
Combermere’s head-quarters were at Muttra. On 
the 6th he had an interview with Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, and having ascertained that no political reason 
existed for delaying the movements of the troops, he 
ordered the second division of infantry, commanded 
by Major-General Nicolls, with the first brigade of 
cavalry and a detachment of Skinner’s local horse, 
to march from Agra by Danagore to Bhurtpore, and 
to take up a ])osition to the west of the town. The 
first division of infantry, under Major-General Rey- 
nell, witli the second brigade of cavalry, and the 
remainder of Skinner’s horse, marched by another 
route to take up a position on the north-east of the 
town. With tliis column the commander-in-chief 
proceeded. The apjiroach of the British force 

the .32nd, 41st, and 58th Native Infantry, Brigadier T. White- 
head.—5th brigade, the 6th, 18th, and 60th Native Infantry, 

Brigadier 11. Patton, C.B. Second Division of Infantry, under 
Major-General J. Nicolls, C.B., consisting of 2nd, 3rd, and 6th 
brigades.—2nd brigade, his Majesty’s 59th Foot, the 11th and 
31st Native Infantry, Brigadier G. McGregor.—3rd brigade, the 
33rd, 36th, and 37th Native Infantry, Brigadier-General J. W. 

Adams, C.B.—6th brigade, the 15th, 21st, and 35th Native Infan¬ 
try, Brigadier-General W. T. Edwards. Artillery, under Briga¬ 
dier A. M‘Leod, C.B. Battering Train, under Brigadier Hetzler, 

C.B. Horse Artillery and Field Batteries, under Brigadier C. 

Brown. Engineers, under Brigadier T. Anburey, C.B. The field 
of. artillery occupied a line of march of fourteen or fifteen miles 
in extent. The force exceeded twenty thousand in number. 
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CHAP. XXVI. drew forth several letters and deputations from 
Doorjun Saul, having in all probability no object 
but to gain time. Sir Charles Metcalfe did not 
allow them to interfere with the progress of the 
A.D. 1825. army, and on the lOtli of December the head¬ 
quarters of the commander-in-chief were before 
Bhurtpore. Hero his lordship’s humanity was mani¬ 
fested by the transmission to Doorjun Saul of a 
proposal for the withdrawal of the women and 
children from the town, the British general pro¬ 
mising them safe conduct through his camp, and 
allowing twenty-four hours for their departure. An 
evasive answer being returned, a second communi¬ 
cation was made to Dooijim Saul, ri'peating the 
proposal and extending the tinu; for embracing it 
twelve hours beyond the j)eriod fixed by the ])re- 
vious offer. This pro])osal was answered in a similar 
manner to that by which it had been ])receded, and 
the benevolent jmrpose of Lord Combermerc was 
thus defeated. Of the honour due to his humanity 
—an honour exceedinof that which the most bril- 

O 

liant victory could have conferred—the brutal ])er- 
verseness of the enemy could not deprive him. 

Several days were occupied in the construction 
of works. During the 2 )rogress of these operations 
a party of about two hundred of the enemy’s horses 
attempted to make their escape; they were inter- 
cei)ted, thirty or forty killed, and upw^ards of a 
hundred made jirisoners. On the 28th of December 
the advanced batteries ojiened. Others were brought 
into work as they were completed, and by the 4th 
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of January they had produced visible effect. Still chap.xxvt. 
they wore insufficient effectually to breach the a.d. 182G. 
walls, and on the evening of the 6th a mine was 
commenced in the escarp of the ditch on the 
northern face; but unfortunately the work not 
being sufficiently advanced by daybreak, and the 
engineers apprehending discov(uy if their operations 
wert^ continued, it was prematurely exploded, and 
]>roduced no matm-ial effect. A second attein])t to 
mine was made, but those emjtloyed in it were 
countermined from the inteik)r before they had 
entered many feet. The gallery was subsecpicntly 
blown in, it having been discovered that the enemy 
were kee])ing watch in it. 

A serious accident occurred on the 8th; a shot 
from the fort sot tire to a tumbril, and in consequence 
about twenty thousand pounds weight of ammuni¬ 
tion was destroyed. 

On the 14th amine under one of the bastions was 
exploded with little advantage. Two others wei-e 
then driven into the same wall, which were blown 
on the 1 ()th, with such effect that, with the aid of a 
day’s battering, a sufficient broach was made. 

The morning of the 18th was fixed for the as¬ 
sault, which was to be made by two columns, the 
right commanded by Major-General Ibynell, and 
the left by Major-General Nicolls. The signal was 
the explosion of a mine in the north-east angle, 
which took place at eight o’(*lock with terrible 
effect. Unfortunately, however, the explosion being 
in an unexpected direction, several men of General 
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CHAP.xxvi. Reynell’s column were killed, and three officers 
wounded.* Tins created a momentary hesitation, 
but General Reynell giving the word “ forward,” 
the whole advanced with perfect steadiness. The 
enemy made a vigorous resistance, but the British 
troops proceeded, overcoming all opposition, until 
they united at the Kombheer gate wdtli the troops 
of General Nicolls’s division. That division had ad¬ 
vanced to the left breach, and carried it, altliough 
the ascent was excessively steep, and the troo])s in 
their progress were annoyed by the guns of the 
ramparts, which, whenever moveable, the enemy 
turned upon them. The citadel surrendered about 
four o’clock. Doorjun Saul attempted to escape 
with his family, but w'as intercepted and secured by 
General Sleigh, commanding the cavalry. 

Thus terminated the attempt to interfere wdth 
the rightful order of succession in the state of 
Bhurtpore, and thus were annihilated tlie boasted 
pretensions to impregnability of the fortress bearing 
that name. Those pretensions had been greatly 
strengthened by the failure of Lord Lake in 1805. 
Twenty years afterwards, they, with the fortress 
itself, were levelled with the dust.f The defences 

* The commander-in-chief was in great personal danger. An 
officer standing close beside him was knocked down, and several 
men were severely injured. 

"j" The fall of Bhurtpore to Lord Combermere and its successful 
resistance to Lord Lake suggest matter for interesting investiga¬ 
tion to the military student. The force at the disposal of Lord 
Combermere was almost overwhelming, but it must not be over¬ 
looked that the mode of opening the way for its operations was 
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that survived the siege were destroyed, and the chap, xxvi. 
place, which had been the watch-word of confidence 

different in some respects from that formerly employed. The 
batteries employed in breaching having failed to produce the re¬ 
quired effect, recourse was had to breaching by mines. The 
suggestion of this mode is claimed by Major-General Gal¬ 
loway, of the Bengal army (now a director of the East-India 
Company), who had, at the former siege of Bhurtpore, com¬ 
manded the pioneers, a corps then performing the duties of 
sappers and miners, and who was known also as the WTiter of a 
work on the mud forts of India. The nature of General Gallo¬ 
way's claim, and the evidence upon which it is based, will be 
found in the following extract from a letter addressed by him 
in February, 1832, to the military secretary to the government 
of Bengal, in reference to a memorial referring to a point of 
military promotion. 

I have the honour of stating, that w^hat I have submitted in 
my memorial has reference to myself as the author of a certain 
memoir, in which a plan of operations for the siege of Bhurtpore 
was, on the eve of the approaching siege, in December, 1825, laid 
by me before the commander-in-chief. This memoir contains a 
recommendation to breach by mines, and not by artillery : a mode 
of attack that had not before been adopted in this country, so far 
as I know; nor I believe, by our army, anywhere, in modern 
times. This is a point which it is necessary to keep in mind; 
for otherwise, since its effect has been seen at Bhurtpore, it is apt 
to appear as a matter-of-course operation, which no one could 
overlook. I recommended that mode of attack. It was not, at 
first, adopted : that mode of attack was ultimately had recourse 
to, and the place fell. 

In submitting the documents in question, it is necessary to 
explain the circumstances which gave rise to the recommendation 
to which I have adverted. 

" When Lord Combermere arrived in India preparations were 
making for the siege of Bhurtpore. His lordship was naturally 
anxious to procure every information regarding it, and I was men¬ 
tioned to his lordship as one from whom some knowledge of the 
place might be obtained. It was known that I commanded the 
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HAP. xxvi. and hope throughout India, was reduced to the con 
dition of a miserable ruin. With the fall of Bhurt 


pioneers at the former siege, in 1805 ; that I was the author of 
a work on Indian Fortification, with particular reference to that 
siege. Major Macan, on his lordship's staff, was the person who 
introduced me to Lord Combermere, having himself previously 
had some conversation with me on the subject of the approaching 
operations. 

At the interview with his lordship, I stated the reasons wdhch 
induced me to think that, with proper measures, there would be 
no difficulty in taking the place, and, after a conversation of some 
length on the subject, and on the state of the provinces at the 
time, I took the opportunity of observing, tliat I hoped soon to 
see his lordship in possession of the fort, and I trusted it would 
be by force, as I believed that would be the speediest, the most 
effectual, and the cheapest way of tranquillizing the upper jmo- 
vinces. I understood, by his reply, that his lordship entertained 
the same opinion. 

With the exception of what passed at this interview, I w^as 
not required by the commander-in-chief to furnish any furtlier 
information. Meantime I had seen, and heard of, various j)lans 
which had been submitted by individuals. It is proper to state, 
however, that I never saw any plan submitted by the engineer 
who afterwards commanded that corps at Bhurtpore. Tliese 
plans induced me, on reflection, to think that my suggestions 
might not be altogether useless ; at any rate, entertaining the 
opinion which I did of those plans, if any thing unfortunate took 
place, I should bitterly regret that I had not communicated what 
information I might possess. And I was led to believe that, con¬ 
sidering the opportunity I formerly had of knowing the place, 
the people, and the kind of defence they were likely to make, 
combined with the experience I had had on such service there, as 
evinced by the work before alluded to—I was led to believe 
that, under such circumstances, the sentiments of the author of 
a work which had been favourably received, both at home and in 
this country, by the highest military authorities, might be com¬ 
municated, at least, without giving offence to any one: and this 
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pore perished nil expectation of successfully resist- chap.xxvt. 
mg the British gownmumt The remaining for- 

the more especially as no individual engineer was then nominated 
to conduct tlie siege. 

I liad long before digested in my own mind tlie j)lan of 
attack; but without having committed tlie details to writing. 

There was no time to spare : verbally, therefore, the memoir was 
hastily drawn up, and with a plan of the fortress, prcviou-ly in my 
possession, partly from a sketch I had taken in 1805, it was dis¬ 
patched by dawk to Major Lochett, dcjiuty military secre tary 
to government, then with the army, who laid it before the com¬ 
mander-in-chief. It reached head-cpiartcrs on the 14th or loth 
of December, just as the siege corninenced. It was sent by 
Lord Cornbermere, to the commanding enginc'cr for his opinion. 

This opinion was given in to the commander-in-chief, it apjiears, 
on the Lbth ; and the autograph remarks of that ofhc'cr were 
transmitted to me by Major Lockett, in a letter dated 2()th 
December, 1825, only three days before batteries were erected 
against the jdace ; so that, I conclude, the ])lan of ojierations to 
be carried on must, by tliat time, have been formed. 

It was stated in one of tlic* jilans given in, to which I have 
before alluded, that the* batteries for breaching, agnwdily to the 
Eurojiean system, should be ])lacc‘tl on the crest of the glacis ; 
and it is in allusion to this that, in my memoir, I have bestowed 
several paragraphs in dissuading from liaving the breacliing bat¬ 
teries placed there. 

I mention these ])oints because they will serve to explain the 
remarks of the commanding engineer, by whom they are re¬ 
ferred to. Besides sjiecifying what I believed to be the most 
desirable point of attack, and recommending that the attack 
should not be confined to a single breach, the memoir gives the 
operations in detail, of which the following is an outline. To 
establish numerous and powerful batteries, at the distance of 
three and four hundred yards, for the purpose, in the first place, 
of destroying the enemy's defences, to establish a line of fire 
beyond that, at the distance of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards, consisting of cavalier batteries, cavalier trenches, 
for musketry and coehorns, in order to secure the command of 
VOL. V. M 
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CHAP.xxvi. tresses within the dominions of Bliiirtpore promptly 
surrendered, and tlie Ilajah’s authority was firmly as 
w(^ll as speedily re-established. 

the ditch, and to silence any fire the enemy could produce on the 
ramparts, so as totally to subdue every impediment to the troops 
making themselves masters of the ditch ; and eventually to cover, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the advance of the columns to 
storm : so that, in the event of unforeseen obstacles enabling the 
garrison to offer a desperate resistance, those advanced works 
might command the breach even after the advance of the column 
to storm, and might enable it to persevere in, and repeat the 
assaults, tdmost without loss ; and I quoted the siege of St. Sebas¬ 
tian, by Lord Lyndock, in supj)ort of my counsel. This com¬ 
manding fire being established, if the walls could be rapidly 
breached and the ditch easily crossed, to employ the batteries in 
breaching, making several breaclies, at least four, and imme¬ 
diately storming, with simultaneous attacks by esc*alade. But, if 
it was determined to work into the ditch, and so to allow the 
enemy time to fortify the breach, I entreated that they would on 
no account trust to breaching by means of batteries, but by 
mines, and storm instantaneously through the excavation of the 
mines. This earnest suggestion is seen ; and it is twice noticed, 
and is distinctly met by the commanding engineer in the eleventh 
paragraph of his objections. It was deemed necessary to work 
into the ditch ; but breaching by batteries was originally adopted, 
not by mines. 

“ Breaching by mines had not been used, so far as I know, in 
this country; the blowing in a counterscarp had; and this ap¬ 
pears to have been part of the engineer’s iilan on the present 
occa.sion. But I have so often witnessed the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of the tedious operations of battering, that I could not 
hesitate to suggest, with the most earnest solicitude, that, under 
the circumstances stated, they would breach by mines, and not 
by battering; and I wrote as follows, repeating the earnest re¬ 
commendation, as my last words, underlined, so that it might 
make and leave the stronger impression. 

“ ‘ Having the jiower of erecting your batteries in breach on 
the crest of the glacis, which presupjioses your being in command 
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Tlie reduction of Bliurtporo was tlio most st rik- chap. xxvi. 
eveiit tliat occurred during the administration of 
Ear] Amherst, and it was the last of any import- 

of tlie ditch, and consequently that the bottom of the rampart is 
accessible, I should conceive it the most injudicious of all mea¬ 
sures to breach by means of artillery; for a breach effected by 
battering is gradually made, and may be, and will be, defended 
in many ways. The way to open a passage for the troops, in 
such a case, is not by breaching, but by mining ; ])y blowing up 
tlie ram})art, and all the pre])aratlons to defend it, together, and 
to storm the place through the excavation of the mine the moment 
it is sprung. This, indeed, could not fail to be successful; and 
therefore I would most earnestly recommend breaching by mines 
in preference to battering.*—Memoir by Colonel Galloway. 

' For (it is added) the explosion of a mine not only destroys every 
thing within its influence, but its moral effect on those against 
whom it is sprung is so appalling, that they must be overpowered 
before they can recover from their j)anic/ And again, the last 
words of the Memoir :—‘ l*hese batteries would probably, in two 
days, destroy the enemy’s defences, &c.; but if it be necessary to 
work into the ditch, and thus indicate the j)oint of attack so long 
before the assault, then let the breaches in the place be by all 
means made by mines and not by battering/ 

“ "Jdiis memoir, as before stated, was sent by the commander-in¬ 
chief to the commanding-engineer, and the remarks of that officer 
were transmitted to me by Major Lockett, with a letter, dated 
'(Jamj) before Bhurtpore, 20th December, 1825,* in which he 
states, " I submitted your plan and memoir to the commander-in¬ 
chief, who sent it, officially I believe, to the chief engineer for his 
(opinion ; and I now send you this opinion iu a report which he 
sent in yesterday/ ‘ Your plan will not do,* &c. 

** 71ms ray plan of attack apj)eared to me wholly rejected ; and 
certainly the re})ort itself did not remove tliat impression. That 
re])ort commences by stating that the writer ' differed most 
widely from me/ Mining, however, is the point under discus¬ 
sion ; and on that subject, in his remarks on my proposition to 
breach by mines, the commanding engineer observes, ‘ whether a 
breach is made practicable by mine, or breaching battery, is of 

M 2 
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CHAP. XXVI. ance. The Rajah of Colapore, a Maliratta prince 
of ])rofligato character, became involved in disj)ntes 

little moment/ &c. * Every enemy may be supposed to be aware 

of the efficacy of a breach being mined ; and it may eonsc([uent]y, 
by the assailants, be dreaded, altlioiigh it cannot ])e guarded 
against/ I was not of this opinion. I conceived it could be 
‘ guarded against/ but certainly not by a battered breach ; and it 
was expressly to ‘ guard against' such, and a variety of other 
modes of desperately defending a breaeli, })rotractedly formed, 
that I so earnestly entreated the coinmander-iri-chief tliat he 
would not breach by battering, but by mines ! But how it is 
possible to reconcile the above with the j)revious intention of 
breaching by mines, 1 cannot conceive. But, farther, tlie com¬ 
manding engineer states as follows:—‘When it (‘an ])e done, 
no one can doubt that a breach made l)y a mine is ])refcTable to 
the tedious ojieration of effecting it by breaching batteries. But 
many contingencies attend the former method whicli cannot 
always be foreseen or guarded against; however, both attempts 
might be tried/ 

“ At this period I conceiva^ the mode of attack must have been 
fixed upon, for on the 'i.^rd December the works were com¬ 
menced ; and on the same day, Lord Combermerc in his despatch 
says, that ‘ he hoj)ed to-morrow to be enabled to forward a j)laii 
of the intended works,' so that on the IDth, when this l)aj)er was 
given in, it must either have been (Ictcrmined to breach by mining 
or not. But it is now a matter of history that it was not. I 
could not conceive, indeed, that such paragraj)hs as the above 
would have been written if breaching by mines had been ])re- 
viously contemplated. The impossibility of ‘guarding against' 
the enemy's defensive mines in the breach would not have been 
admitted, if it had then been intended to breach by mines ! So 
also objections might have been started ; but, after stating them, 
it would not have been added, ‘ how’cver, both attempts might be 
triedwords which, I conceive, demonstrate the absence of all 
previous contemplation of adojiting such a plan. Had breach¬ 
ing by mines been the original plan, the engineer, I imagined, 
would have distinctly said, we intended breaching by mines, and 
always did so. But then this would have been utterly inconsistent 
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with the govorninoiit of J^ombay duriiig the year chap.xxvi. 
J82G; but the mareli of a military force under 

with admitting that the breach, being mined by the enemy, 

‘ might be dreaded/ but' could not be guarded against! ! * 

Jiut, if breaching by mines was part of the original ])lan, how 
was it that a different mode of breaching was first tried, long 
continued, the place expected to be stormed, before Ijreaching by 
mines was had recourse to; and, after all, battering discarded 
and mining employed ? This appeared to demonstrate, beyond 
all dc)ul)t, that breaching by mines was not any j)art of the original 
])lan. On the contrary, what that plan was to be, seemed to me 
obvious from the whole tenour of the engineer’s remarks. When, 
indeed, I contrasted what is said as to mining with the following 
paragraphs, wholly, as 1 have (‘onceived, contemjilating a battered 
breacli, I could not Imt suj)j)ose that a preference was given to 
battering, and that my j)ro])osition was not approved of. 

“ ‘ It is generally received as an axiom, tliat the defences being 
destroyed, the fire of tlie assailants is so concentrated as to ensure 
a commanding and sui)erior fire over the enemy, should he crown 
the crest of the breacli in any way after the flanking defences are 
subdued, and tliere is little to be aj)])rehcuded against the success 
of a storm if the lireach is comjiletely practicable, and the flank¬ 
ing defences silenced.’ And again: "nothing more need be added 
on the subject of the ulterior operations, since, if the defences 
have been comjiletelj^ and properly demolished, and the breach 
wide enough, and withal jiracticable, nothing but a superior or 
(u^erwhelming force and body within the ])lace can avert success.’ 

And again, to meet my ajipeal to the siege of St. Sebastian, where 
Lord Lyndock’s men were beat out of a battered breach, till he 
turned his guns ujion it over their heads, the engineer observes, 

" Lord Lyudoch at St. Sebastian did only what always is done to 
well clc'ar the breach before the column makes the rush : for, 
after its jirogress to the summit, nothing more can be done for 
them from without.’—Para. 14th. And again: ‘the nature of 
the native ram])arts does not afford much room tor retrenchments, 
which is perhaps the only obstacle, cxcejiting a stockade on the 
immediate crest of the breach, that can be j)rcscnted ; and throw¬ 
ing up works on the level or terreplain of the jilace attacked 
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CHAP. XXVI. Colonel Welsh brought him to submission without 
the necessity of firing a gun. It remains, therefore, 

would be completely commanded from the top of the breach by 
the advancing column.’ 

‘‘ The whole tenour of the report, indeed, appeared to me to 
indicate the plan of attack which was jueferred, namely, breaching 
by batteries and not by mines. But if any doul)t could have re¬ 
mained, Lord Cornbermcre’s despatch of the nth January would 
have entirely removed that doubt. In his desj)atcli of the ‘2nd, 
his lordship reports, that by the 1st January the sap towards tlie 
counterscarp was extended fifty yards ; ‘ and from thence the 
gidlery for a mine was commenced/ to blow in the counterscarp, 
as an opening into the ditch, as above stated, was origimilly 
designed. This was a common procedure ; and I l)eg it to be 
carefully noted and distinguished from breaching by mines. For 
breaching, it will be immediately seen that artillery was entirely 
relied on. On the 5th his lordshij) says, ‘ Since my des])atch of 
the 2nd, the artillery have been actively emjiloycd in breaching 
the curtains / ' owing, however, to the extreme roughness of the 
walls, they have with dilHculty been made to yield to our shot; 
but I trust that in three or four days, at farthest, every thing will 
be prepared for our storming the town. The engineers have 
been employed in driving the gallery of the mine (that is to blow 
in the counterscarp), extending the sap in the front of our left 
batteries, and in executing the necessary repairs to the batteries, 
also in constructing a small battery in front of the Jungeena 
gate, to destroy the defences on our right.’ 

“ Here the original plan of attack appears to be developed, 
from which success w^as anticipated ' in three or four days.’ It 
will be seen to rely entirely on the breaching batteries for making 
a breach, to which the a])proach was to be by sap, and by blowing 
in the counterscaq) of the ditch, in conformity with the opinion 
expressed in the remarks. But when this was followed l)y the 
fact of the breaching batteries continuing to batter in breach for 
so many, I believe nine days; when, after that, it was determined 
not to storm the place till breaching by mines w^as had recourse 
to; when, after persevering for so long a time in breaching by 
batteries, a despatch arrived from the commandcr-in-chief, dated 
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only to notice such treaties and diplomatic arrange¬ 
ments concluded during the government of Earl 

the 11 th January, in which Lord Combermere states, ‘ that he 
had been induced to delay the assault, waiting the result of 
mines,' and ‘ tliat it had been ascertained that the batteries were 
not sufficient effectually to breach the wallsI could come to 
no other conclusion than this, that my original proposition had 
now actually been ‘ tried/ as the engineer said ‘ it might be 
tried/ 

‘‘ At this time rumours appear to have prevailed, that the 
enemy had mined the breach and had formed retrenchments, so 
as to cut it off’, with strong l)atteries inside to rake its crest. 
How far these influenced the commander-in-chief in departing 
from the original design it is not in my power to say. It was 
what might liavc been looked for, what was contemplated by me, 
and is referred to by the commanding engineer, as before 
quoted. 

‘‘ Lord Combermere's despatch contains the following para¬ 
graph, dated 1 Ith January, 182G:—‘ I liave delayed some days 
in addressing your lordship, in the hope that I should have been 
able to re{)ort the result of an assault of 13hurtj)ore. The breaches, 
however, have not yet been rendered practicable.' 

“ ‘ Brigadier Aiiburcy having represented to me that it was his 
decided opinion that the breach was not sufficiently easy to 
authorize his reporting it practicable, I was induced to delay the 
assault, waiting the result of two mines he is now driving into 
the curtain from the sap and under the ditch. Much as I must 
regret this unexpected delay, I feel a consolation in the hope that 
the place will eventually be stormed with comparative facility to 
the trooj)S.' 

Again his lordship wrote on the 19th January, in reporting 
the capture of the place:—' Since my despatch of the 11th in¬ 
stant, the whole attention of the engineers has been directed 
towards the completion of the mines under the projecting bastion 
on the left, and the north-east angle on the right, &c. &c.' This 
indicated expressly, as I conceived, the change that had taken 
place in the mode of attack. And this I considered to be con¬ 
firmed not only by this declaration to myself, but by the words 
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CHAP. XXVI. Amherst as have not already been adverted to, and 
which may ap])ear to deserve mention. 


he is, ill the prints of the day, reported to have used on a public 
occasion to others, namely, ‘ nor would he have thought of 
altering the plan of his attack, and of calling in the aid of another 
arm (mining), but for the more speedy and sure accomplishment 
of the desired end/—Comjdimentary Address to the Officers of 
Artillery at I)um I)um, 18th January, 1827. And I beg to re¬ 
peat, and now furtlier to explain, tluit when liis lord.'-hip returned 
to the presidency from Hliurtpore, he landed from his boats near 
my house, and was received by me. On that o(*casion his first 
address to me was, as stated in mv Memorial, denominating the 
plan of mining to be mine, and describing it as the surest and 
the best that could have been adopted. I liad tlie lionour of con¬ 
veying his lordship to the residence of the governor-general at 
Barrackj)ore, during which time th(' conversation to the same 
purport was continued. On reaching Barrack])ore, his lordshij) 
was received by Cajitain Amlierst and by Major Macau, of his 
own staff, to whom I repeated the acknowledgment which Lord 
Corabermere had mack' to me, because' Major Macau was the 
officer ])y whom I was originally introduceel to Lord Combermere, 
as before mentioned. 

I J]avc thus shewn the principal grounds, both written and 
oral, on whicli [ have uniformly cLdmed the merit, whatever it 
may be, of being, in the way above desc'rilied, instrumental in 
the capture of Bhurtpore. Not that I maintain that the cajiture 
of that imjiortant fortress might not or would not have licen 
otherwise etfected, l)ut the circumstances must sjic'ak for thern- 
.selvcs. 

‘‘ The word of the commander-in-chief would alone have justi¬ 
fied my ])retensions, wau'c the written documents of themselves 
not more than sufficient to do so ; but when combined with the 
written documents above detailed, I am at a loss to conccave 
how any evidence could be more conclusive. Nor is this all. I 
will farther shew, as far as such a document can do, that Lord 
Combermere continued to acknowledge the services I have thus 
performed. In an address to government, whilst Lord Comber- 
mere was present in Calcutta, and in council (a jietition to which 
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Ill 1824, Malacca, Singa])ore, and the Dutch chap. xxvi. 
})Ossession8 on the continent of India, were ceded 


I had s])ccially requested his lordship's attention), I particularly 
alludetl to the above declaration, stating * that his lordship had 
enabled me with confidence to believe that my humble endea¬ 
vours to contribute to that important event were not altogether 
irieftectual/ 

“ I have tlius, 1 ])resumc, shewn by documentary evidence— 

“ 1st. That I did most earnestly recommend breaching by 
miiies, when it was not contemplated by the engineer to adopt 
that mode of breaching. 

“ Lhidly. That tliat mode of breaching was not the mode 
originally adopted. 

“ drdly. That tlie mode of l)reachiiig originally adopted was 
altered, and recourse had to breaching bj^ mines, after battering 
had been long continued, as above detailed, and when the breach 
was not reported [)racticable ; and that the j)lacc fell in a few 
days tliercafter, having been stormed over the excavation of the 
princi})al mine the instant it was sprung. 

In addition to the above, I have quoted tlie direct acknow¬ 
ledgment of the commandcr-In-chief, in which his lordship 
ascribes the ado])tion of this mode of attack to me, and this ac- 
kiiowledgiru'nt I have supportc'd by the written testimony of a 
public address to government, in which, founded on such ac- 
knowlcalgment, I have claimed the merit of contributing to his 
lordship’s success : a species of claim which, if considered at all 
doubtful, I confidently submit, could neither have been made by 
me nor received by the government, of which his lordship was 
at the time a member, and present in council. 

To this I have to add a portion of an address to Lord Am¬ 
herst, govxTnor-gencral, dated 11th February, 1828, in which the 
same claim is advanced, and Lord Combermere’s acknowledg¬ 
ment adduced in support of it. 

“ These are the grounds on which I have invariably consi¬ 
dered myself to have been the acknowledged originator of the 
j)lan of breaching by mines, by which the capture of Bhurtpore 
was achieved with much splendour, and with small loss to our 
brave army. Into the question, whether it would otherwise 
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CHAP.xxvi. by the King of the Netherlands, in exchange For 
the British settlement of Bencoolen in Sumatra. 

have fallen with equal success, I do not enter. I have stated 
the facts ; and I leave them in tlie hands of liigher authority to 
decide. The point at issue seems plain. I either did, or did 
not, recommend this mode of attack. If I did not, then there is 
an end of my claim. But this is impossible to be maintained, for 
the engineer himself has proved all that I desire. He has shewn 
what he himself understood by my recommendation to breach by 
mines, for he has met it in the clearest and fullest sense.’' 

In a memorandum attached to a printed copy of the papers on 
the subject, General Galloway observes— 

‘‘ As to the plan itself, it has, I believe, been mooted, that it 
was obvious and known to all engineers. I did not jirofess to be 
the author of breaching by mines at sieges. The question here 
is, as to its application at this jairticular ir^iegc. But the plan 
was well known ! For what was it well known ? As a good or 
a bad plan ? As better or worse than the one first adopted ? 
But I would ask, if a man differing from the practice of my phy¬ 
sician save my life by advising a particular mode of treatment, 
am I the less indebted to him, because that mode which is had 
recourse to may be a well-known remedy for the disease ? 

Again, as to the plan being obvious. This is an assumption. 
After seeing the success of a measure, it will not do to say it was 
obvious. When a custom has long prevailed, nothing is obvious 
which departs from that custom. Nothing out of the usual track 
is obvious beforehand. Very able men do not always hic 
things which afterwards appear very obvious. What can now be 
conceived more obvious, more obviously blameable, than tlie 
mode of attack formerly pursued by our ablest engineers against 
those forts, with two or three or half-a-dozen of guns, and little 
materiel for a siege } and yet I was myself the first person to 
bring the imperfect system to notice and amendment. But, in 
the present case, how w^as my plan obvious } On the contrary, 
we see that even after it was j)ointed out, and its adoption urged 
in the most earnest manner, its advantages were dis]}Utcd ; it was 
rejected by the engineer, and his own plan followed, till, as Lord 
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The situation of Siiiga})ore rendered it capable of chap. xxvi. 
iM'coiniug a place of great commercial importance ; 
but it was little better than a continuous forest 
vex('d by the claims of two Malay princes, one of 
them nominally a vassal of the other, but, in confor¬ 
mity with Eastern fashion, exercising the actual 
rights of sovereignty. The English had establislied 
a factory there some years before tlie cession, but 
their position was undefined and uncertain; and 
though attem])ts had been made to fix the relations 
of tlu^ strangers with the native ]>rinci‘s, they were 
in constant danger of coming into collision with 
tlumi as well as with the government of the King 
of the Netherlands. When the ])retensions of that 
gov(‘rnnient were transferred, it was deemed fitting 
to determine, with greater precision than before, the 
terms upon which the British government was to 
stand in regard to the native princes, known as the 
Sultan and Tumongong of Jahore. 

The best mode, if ]>racticable, Avas to get rid of 
the claims of these personages by a commutation of 
their ])olitical and territorial claim for pecuniary 
allowances, and this was effected. By a treaty con¬ 
cluded between them and the East-India Company, 
on the 2nd August, 1824, it was provided not only 

Clomhcrmcrc observed, ‘ they had reeourse to my plan a plan 
which, it appears certain, Lord Combermere never lost sight of; 
not only because, the moment he saw me after the siege, he im¬ 
mediately acknowledged its origin and its value, but because in 
his despatehes, 11th January, 18^6, his lordship states, that he 
relies uijon it as the means of more easy conquest, and of pre¬ 
serving the invaluable lives of his army,” 
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CHAP. XXVI. that “ peace, friendship, and good understanding 
shall subsist for ever between the Honourable the 
East-India Company and” the two princes, their 
heirs and successors, but also for tJic cession by the 
princes to the Company of the island of Siiigajiore, 
together with the adjacent sea straits and islets, for a 
sj)ecified extent, “ in full sovereignty and })ro]ierty.” 
By other articles of the treaty, the surrender was to 
be remunerated by liberal j)ecuniary provision, but 
which ])rovision, contrary to ordinary ])ractice, was to 
cease with the lives of the existing ])rinces. In the 
event of the princes or their successors choosing to 
quit Singapore for a residence elscwhcu-e, other pay¬ 
ments were to be made in consideration of their 
immovable ])r(q)ertv, Avliich vas thej'iMipon to de¬ 
volve to the Company. While continuing to reside 
at Singa])ore and drawing their sti])ends, the prince's 
Avere not to enter into any alliance or correspondence 
with other stat(‘s without the knowleMlgeand consent 
of the Com])any ; and in the ev(nit of their departure', 
the'ywere, in case of distress, to re'ceive personal asy¬ 
lum and protection. Neither jiarty Avas to interfere 
Avith the personal cemcerns of the other; both were^ 
to use their efforts to su})])rcss robbe*ry and piracy. 
Unshackled trade was to be maintiiined in the re¬ 
maining dominions of the Sultan and Tumongong of 
Jahore, and the British were to be admitted t(> trade 
there on the terms of the most favoured nations. 
The Comj)any Avere not to harbour ])ersons de¬ 
serting from the service of the j)rinces, such j)er- 
sons being natives of those parts of tlu'ir dominions 
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which they still retained ; and, finally, all conven- chap.xxvi. 

tioiis and a<^recinents jn-cvionsly subsisting between 

the contending ])artics were to bo considered as 

abrogated, with the cxcc]ition of such parts as 

might have conferred on the hlast-Tndia Company 

any right to the occupation and possession of the 

island of Singa])ore and its dependencies. 

With the King of Oude a treaty Avas concluded 
in 1S25, the objects of Avhich were tlie recognition 
of a loan of oiu' crore of rujx'es, advanced by that 
prince to thc^ Company in perpetuity, and the as¬ 
signment of the inteiA'st thereon to Avarious parties. 

Tlie relations of the Ihitish goAXTinnent Avith 
Nagpore were fixed by a treaty concluded in De¬ 
cember, 182G, by TNlr. Jenkins. Dy this instrument 
the effect of the treaty with A[)pa Sahib, concluded 
on the 27th of May, 181(1, aaus reneAved so far as 
might be consisteait Avith the iioav engagement. 

Ily the remaining articles, the Rajah renounced all 
de])endence njAon the lia jah of Sattara, and all con¬ 
nection AAuth that prince, or Avith any other Mah- 
ratta poAver, and agreed to relinquish all ceremo- 
nit's and observances referring to the place which 
his ])rcdecessors held in the Mahratta confederacy; 
he was to hold no communication Avitli foreign 
])owcrs, except through the Company’s resident; 
the British goA^ernme-nt was to have the poAA^er of 
determining what number of troops Avere required for 
the protection of the Rajah’s territories and the 
maintenance of tranquillity therein, and of stationing 
them where their jiresence might be deemed neces- 
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CHAP.XXVI. sary. The Rajah renounced all claims to the terri¬ 
tories ceded to the Company by Ajipa Sahib, an<l 
the Company guaranteed the remainder to the 
Rajah ; provision was made for exchange of ])or- 
tions of territory, if found desirable, and for securing 
to the Company’s officers the ex(^lusive management 
of the territories ceded by the treaty, or wdiich 
might be ceded under the ])rovision for (‘xchange. 
The British government, it was dc'clared, had under¬ 
taken, “ during the Rajah’s minority, the settle¬ 
ment and management of the whole of the territory 
reserved to his highness, and the general direction 
of his officers in his highness’s name and on his 
behalfbut the nonage of the ])rince, “ according to 
Hindoo law and usage, being now ex])ir('d, the 
powers of government and the administration of his 
dominions,”sub]’ect to certain specified conditions and 
exceptions, were “declared to Ije vestc'd in the Ra¬ 
jah.” Some succeeding articles haviiig been moditic'd 
by a later engagement, it will be unnec(^ssary to refer 
to them lu're. By the article which followed 
them, the memorable hill of Seetabuhh'e and that 
adjacent were annexed to the British residimcy. 
By other articles the British government was eni- 
pow’ered to garrison and occu])y such forts and 
strong places as they might determine, and the 
Ihaiah was bound to furnish certain stores and other 
assistance to the Comj)any’s government. Thus Mr. 
Jenkins, who had successfully counteracted the 
machinations of A])pa Sahib and su])portod the au¬ 
thority of the British government—who had placed 
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tlic youthful Rnjali on the uiusuufl, and carefully chap. xxvi. 

administered the allairs of his dominions till the 

])rincc was of fitting ago to assume the authority of 

his station, had the gratification of completing the 

work, which owed its success to his courage and 

])rudeiice. 

The administration of Earl Amherst ])reseiits 
nothing further which calls for re]>ort. Towards 
its close, his lordship made a tour to the U])per 
Provinces, and in March, 1828, he quitted India, 
h'aving Mr. Jhitterworth Ihiyley in the discharge 
of the duties of governor-general. 
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CITAT’TKR XXVI1. 

The (lifficnlty of ])crfo(*tly iin(l(‘rstaii<lino- tlu^ 
motives by wbicli nieii are actuated, and on mauy 
occasions of reconciling them v.itli rf'asoiiabic' (ex¬ 
pectation, is a subject too trit(' to justify any length¬ 
ened discussion. Tiord W illiani Px'iitinck had biaai 
removed from tlu' govenumait of I^'ort St. (!eorg(‘ 
under circumstances calculat('d, it might b(' sup¬ 
posed, to discourage any wish on tlu* part of his 
lordship to r(;vive the connection betwcam hims(df 
and the East-Tndia (kunjiany. It is trm* that, in 
dismissing his jordship from their se)’vic(', the; Court 
of Directors bad exju-essed a ho]»e that his “ valu¬ 
able (pialities and honourable character might Ix' 
employed, as they deserved, for the Ixmetit of his 
country;” but this complimejit (!Ould only b(^ r('- 
garded as indicating a desire to avoid giving mnu'- 
cessary pain to, and soften the mortification of rc'cal, 
by mixing with the act somewhat of grace; and 
kindness. 

The hope, however, had been realized. Tin* 
high connections of Lord William Hentinck had 
saved him from the ta'diuin of idlenc'ss, and pro- 
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curotl for liini in Eurojio omployineiit suitjible to 
liis rank and ])rofession. But with this his lordshij) 
was not satisfied : he yearncal for a return to the 
scene of his former disa})pointment, and on the 
vacancy created by Mr. Canning’s sudden relinquish¬ 
ment of the office of governor-general, in which 
ho had just been aj)pointed to succeed the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, Jjord William Bentinck took the 
unusual step of offering himself as a candidates. 
Such a ])roceeding can scarcely be justified umler 
any circumstances. Were it either common or in 
ordinary cases excusable, it might have been sup¬ 
posed that, situated as was Lord William Bentinck, 
an ordinary measure of self-respect would have 
rendered it impossible for him to make the applica¬ 
tion. Jle had been nunoved from the government 
of Fort St. GcK)rge because his conduct was disap- 
])roved at home. If this severe step were just, the 
object of his lordshijfs application was to obtain the 
a])|)ointment to tin; highest office in India of a })er- 
son whoso only claim to the honour rested on pre¬ 
vious misconduct in a subordinate office. If it were 
unjust, his lordshij) condescended to solicit a va¬ 
luable favour from those at whose hands he had 
already received injuries; and whether, in fact, the 
recal were unjust or not, there can be little doubt 
that it was regarded as unjust by his lordship. But 
whatever his views, or whatever might be the opinion 
formed by others on the subject of his recal, his 
application for the office of governor-general cannot 
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be reconciled with propriety or dignity. It met at 
tlic time witli the success whicli it deserved. Ills 
lordship’s appeal was disregarded, and the vacancy, 
as has been seen, was filled up by the appointment of 
Lord Amherst. On the retirement of that nobleman, 
Lord William Bentinck was more fortunate, and his 
lordship’s restless hankering for oriental pow(‘r was 
gratified. He was sworn into the office of governor- 
general in July, 1827 ; but before his departure 
from England, the death of Mr. Canning gave to 
the administration, under whose advice the appoint¬ 
ment had been apj)roved by the Crown, a bl(>w 
which it was not destined to recover. It was k(']»t 
together for a short time by Lord Goderich, who 
succeedc'd to the chief place in it, but yielded with 
little resistance to the ])arty which, on Mr. Canning 
being selected as the head of the ministry, had de¬ 
clined to act under a chief wiiose ojiinions were 
favourable to Catholic emanci})ation. Lord William 
Bentinck had not sailed w^hen this last chanyfo 
took ])lace, and he w^aited to ascertain its efiect. 
Had the new ministers acted in tlie 8])irit of 
some who had gone before, and of some who fol¬ 
lowed them, his lordship w'ould have exjierienciHl a 
second disappointment. They did not, howevm’, 
advise the sovereign to exercise his revoking ]»owvr, 
and in February, 1828, Lord William Bentinck de¬ 
parted to take jiossession of the office which h(‘ so 
ardently coveted. His administration was distin¬ 
guished more by civil and fiscal changes than by 
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events of stirring ch.aracter. The fonner will be 
noticed hereafter, precedence being given in this, 
as in other instances, to the later class of occur¬ 
rences. 

Among those which demand early notice, are the 
disturbances in Barasot. These originated in the 
fiery zeal of a ]ierson of Imnible position in society, 
nanu'd Meer Nisor Alee, but better known by the 
name of Tittoo Meer. Tliis man was a discijth' of 
Syed Ahmed, a Mahometan reformer, who had been 
the cause of considerable annoyance to tlie Seik go¬ 
vernment. Tlie movement raised by Syed Ahmed 
was allo^ged to be directcal against the corruptions 
which, in the conrsi' of years, Mahometanism had 
ac<pnred, princij)ally from the residence of its ])ro- 
fessors among ]»eo|)ie holding a dillerent creed ; and 
the attem])ts of the chief i-eformer and his disciples 
to extend the infiucnce of tlnur o])inions had been 
attended by considerable success. In Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood they made many converts, and 
treatises ex])laining and enforcing their doctrines 
had been jmblished there in the Persian and llin- 
doostanee langnagi'S. 

The rigidity of the; doctrines of the reformers, 
however, was disagreeable to the mass of their fel¬ 
low-believers, who found some of their most ])o])ular 
religious observances denounced as superstitious, 
idolatrous, and inconsistent with the purity of Ma¬ 
hometanism as it was delivered by the pro])het. 
Among these were the ceremonies performed at 
stated jicriods after the death of relations, and the 
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honours and offerinf^s bestowed on the tombs of the 
saints. But while the reformers tlius manifested 
tlieir zeal against suj)erstitions alien to the s])irit of 
Mahometanism, they, with an inconsistency not 
uncommon, adopted a practice clearly borrowc'd, 
like the ]»ractices which tlu'y condemned, from the 
]ieople amonf^ whom the lot of these restorers of 
the ancient fabric of the faith had been cast. They 
carried their assumption of superior sanctity to the 
decree of refusing to eat with any but nu'mlx'rs of 
their own sect; and the exclusion was so strictly 
maintained as to lead to the separation of even tlui 
nearest relations. They semn to have been regard¬ 
less of giving offence, to havi^ been carelc'ss of con¬ 
sequences, and to have imbilied at least so much of 
the original spirit of Mahometanism as freed th(*m 
from all repugnance to tlu* use of violence when it 
could be employed in propagating the faith. Tlu^y 
were met by their opjionents in a corr(‘S]»onding 
sj)irit, and some zemindars unfortunately were hal 
to exercise their authority in hostility to the new 
opinions. These zemindars, being Hindoos, had 
little sympathy with the reformers. They wen; 
habitually averse to change of any kind; their feel¬ 
ings on this account were against the new sect, 
and the more strongly, because its members were 
far more bitter and uncompromising enemies of 
llindooism, than those Mahometans who were con¬ 
tent to yield to their prophet such a measure of 
obedience only as was ordinarily current. Another 
motive for the interference of the Hindoo zemin- 
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dais has been suggested in their desire to derive 
a ])r()fit Iroin the eoiitrovcrsy, the most obvious 
method of gratifying it being the infliction of fines 
on the ])arties comjilained against. In an exaction 
of this kind did the general disturbance originate. 
A zemindar had inflicted petty fines on several jier- 
sons, some of whom jiaid the amount while others 
resistc'd. Some servants of the zemindar were 
dispatched to enforce ]>ayment from the obdurate, 
but without su(*cess. Not only was the reijuired 
j>ayment refusi'd, but the jiersons sent to demand it 
were beaten, and one of their number forcibly 
detained, fl'lie zemindar came down with a greater 
force, and a jietty ilisturbance ensued, in the cimrse 
of which a thatched building used as a mosque 
caught fire and was consumed. The jiolice were 
now called in, and ultimately the case was brought 
before the magistrate’s court. By this time the 
ferment had greatly increased. The fine levied by 
the zemindars was ordinarily sjioken of as a tax ^in 
the beard, it being a ])oint of conscience with the 
iLdbrming Mahometans to cultivate that ornament 
of their persons uith extraordinary care; and the 
name added greatly to the previous unpojmlarity of 
the exaction. 

In the magistrate’s court charges and counter¬ 
charges were made, and ])ositive testimony on one 
side was met by contradictory tt'stimony equally 
positive on the other. None of the jiarties were 
subjected to jamishinent, but some of the Mahome¬ 
tans wiTe bound over to keep the peace. This par¬ 
tial success seems to have encouraged the zemindars 
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to indulge in further vexatious proceedings. A suit 
instituted in the zillah court of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs by one of the zemindars against some of 
the reformed Mahometans was alleged to have a 
fraudulent origin, and it was further stated that the 
defendants were forcibly carried to the zemindar’s 
house, where by maltreatment they were com])elled 
to ])ay a jiart of the demand upon them, and to give 
security for the remainder. In the meantime ])rc- 
parations had been made by the Mahometans for 
}>resenting an appeal against the decret^ of the ma¬ 
gistrate in the case of the affrav. From some 
cause never explained, this design was abandoned, 
and the jiersecuted sect ado])ted the resolution of 
seeking redress by force. They asscanbled in large 
numbers and ]>roclaimed their hatred of Ilindooism 
by an ostentatious slaughter of cows, s}>rinkling the 
blood on the Hindoo temples, and committing other 
acts of the like character. In the first outbreak 
not only was a cow immolated, but a Hrahmin 
wounded—a double source of scandal to the Hin¬ 
doos. In a subsequent affray several of the holy 
order suffered from wounds, and one so severely as 
to cause his death. A Euro])can magistrate imme¬ 
diately repaired to the scene of riot with a detach¬ 
ment of local troops, in the liojie that his presence 
thus supported would restore order, lint he was 
disaj)pointed. His authority was defied, his troops 
resisted and beaten off, several of them killed, 
others dangerously wounded, and it was not with¬ 
out difficulty that the magistrate escaped uiduirmed. 
The magistrate of an adjoining district, on hearing 
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of the disturbances, advanced with such force as he 
could cominaiid, to aid the cause of ])eace. On 
learning the result of his brother-magistrate’s at¬ 
tempt, he; determined to wait till he could form a 
junction with him; but this intention was friistrate*d 
by false information, which led him into the midst 
of the insurgents at a moment when no additional 
assistance could be obtained, and when his own 
party, alarmed by thc^ ])rosj)ect before them, wen; 
gradually d('s(*rting him. Finding it hopeless to con- 
t('nd, he retired, but not without loss, sevej’al of 
his ])arty being killed, lie imme<liately a])]»lit'd to 
tlu' (M)mnianding oflicer at liarrack])ore for a force 
to protect the country, and a n'giment was dis¬ 
patched for the ])ur|»ose without (h'lay. Previously 
to this, the authoritic's at (’alcutta, on h'arning the 
state of alfairs, had directed the niarch from that 
place of a r(;gim(;nt with two guns and a small 
party of cavalry. Though miserably armed—clubs 
in many instances su]»plying the ])lace of more 
formidable weapons—the insurgents drew u]> in 
]tosition for resistance, and received the troops with 
shouts of defiance; but a few discharges from the 
guns shook their confidence, and they took refuge in 
a bamboo stockade which they had erected. Thither 
they were pursued, and it is scarcely necessary to 
ad<l, that their defeat and disjuu'sion were almost 
immediate. About fifty were killed and three hun¬ 
dred and fifty made prisoners. Thus terminated 
the afi'air in November, 1831. 

The disturbances were restricted to Paraset: 
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their occurrence was accidental—they were S])eedily 
suppressed, and after their sujipression the country 
returned at once to its former state of quietness. 
Except for the instruction afforded by such events’ 
the outbreak would have no claim to notice in a gene¬ 
ral history of the British emj)ire in India. But no 
opportunity for recallinp^ attention to the situation of 
the British government in that country should be 
lost, and the disturbances in Ifaraset afford one. Two 
sets of Mahometans engage in dis}mtes on the 
comparative soundness and purity of their belief and 
practice. Some discij)les of another creed, jmssess- 
ing local influence and authority, exercise an offen¬ 
sive and, as it should seem, an illegal interference. 
An affray takes place, the consequences of which 
are a general rising of one set of the Mahometan 
disputants, a general disruption of the j)ublic j)eace, 
and the loss of many lives. Such events an; not of 
frequent occurrence in India, but the elements out 
of which they may arise are always in a state of 
])reparation. The majority of the peoyde are, as to 
religion, divided into two great yiarties, each sub¬ 
divided into smaller sections, the members of which, 
differing vvidedy in many resjiects, agree in cling¬ 
ing each to his favourite o})inions in a s])irit of tjie 
blindest and most devoted bigotry. With one of 
the great divisions intolerance is a part of their 
creed, and the slightest cause of excitement mav, 
without a momtmt’s notice, give rise to an ebullition 
of wild and murderous fanaticism. The danger is 
increased by the necessity which exists for vesting 
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at least some degree of authority in native hands, 
where it is almost certain to be exceeded and 
abused. The duty of an European and Christian go¬ 
vernment, under such circumstances, is difficult, but 
it is obvious. Such a government, while cautiously 
abstaining from giving af)proval or encouragement 
to any form of false religion, should not only main¬ 
tain and administer even-handed justice among all 
its subjects, whatever their creed, but it should bo 
careful to make it a])parent that such is the foct. It 
should enter into no disputes between rival parties, 
nor between rival sections of parties ; but it should 
com})(d all to respect the rights of their fellow- 
subjects and the ])cace of society. 

Interference beyond this. Mere it not forbidden by 
higher motives, is at variance with sound j)olicy. 
'riiose in whose favour it should be exercised would 
not be grateful. The native character is by no means 
deficient in shrewdness, and the exhibition by a 
Christian government of a jireferenco for either of 
the creeds of India would be regarded, even by the 
votaries of the favoured system, with suspicion, ])er- 
haps with contempt; Avhile, to the opj^osite party, 
such ]>reference, if frequently exercised or long ])er- 
sisted in, would be the ju’elude to revolt. The British 
government in India must knoM* its subjects only as 
members of the great family of human nature, and 
of the civil community over which that government 
has been called to exercise sMay. It cannot destroy 
the wide-sj»read elements of danger from religious 
f(‘rmentati<m, but it must be careful to render them 
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harmless by maintaining impartiality, and resorting 
to its coercing powers only when necessary to avert 
})iiblic mischief or private wrong. Such is the just 
and j)roper course of action; and though to ])ursue 
it will require much ]>rudence and some resolution, 
there is haj)pily little tem]>tation (exce])ting that 
arising from the seducing influence of the love of 
ease) to abandon it. No Euroj)ean can be sup¬ 
posed to entertain a ])rcdilectioii for any of tlu‘ 
modifications of su])erstitious error which ])revail in 
India. Such predilection is scarcely coin])atible 
with the existence' of sound mind.* 

But whatever be the intentions ol‘ gove'rnment, 
whatever the anxiety of its seuvajits to ])erforni 
their duty, it shoidd never be forgotten that there 
exist formidable impediments to justice in thi' pro¬ 
pensity of native agents to turn to their own ad¬ 
vantage the j)ow('r with which they are intrusted, 
and in the difficulty, almost invariable and some- 
timt^s altogether insurmountable, of correcdly ascer¬ 
taining facts. These obstacles are noticed in the 
following manner in the report of Mr. J. li. Colvin, 
an officer deputed by the government to inquire 
specially into the disturbances in Baraset:—“ Tlic 
entire root of the mischief which has occurred lies 
deep and cannot easily be removed. The powers 
jiossesscd by zemindars enable tliem to exercise a 

* Unhappily there have been a few instances in which private 
individuals have become enamoured of the .superstitions which 
they found prevailing in India, but probably inquiry would lead 
to the conclusion that the existence of such cases does not invali¬ 
date the position laid down in the text. 
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petty jurisdiction among their ryots, and to make 
petty exactions on all kinds of pretences. The cor¬ 
rupt character of the p(X)ple and the defects of our 
own instruments pervert our administration of jus¬ 
tice, and render it a matter of the greatest uncer¬ 
tainty whetlier we sliall arrive at tke trutli or not, 
ill all cases in which men of wealth or influence will 
he injured by its detection; and our confined inter¬ 
course with the people, and consecpient ignorance 
of many of their feelings and circumstances, allow 
false r(>presentations to be frequently im])osed on 
us witli the utmost boldness, and but slight 
risk of discovery.” Similar testimony is borne by 
nearly all whoso experience qualifies them to be 
heard on the subject,* and in estimating the diffi¬ 
culty of iiiaiiitaining good government in India, the 
iiecc'ssity for Eurojiean superintendence in every de- 
jiartment, and the ina])titude of the native instru- 

* Com])lamts of the like nature have constantly been put forward 
by the most zealous and intelligent servants of the East-India Com¬ 
pany. This may be seen by reference to the evidence on the subject 
submitted to parliament on different occasions. The Fifth Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1812, con¬ 
tains the following statement, addressed in 1803 to the Register 
of the Nizarnut Adawlut at Calcutta, by H. Strachey, Esq., 
Judge of Circuit:—“ In the course of trials, the guilty very often, 
according to the best of my observation, escaj^e conviction. * 
^ Very frequently the witnesses on the part of the 
jirosecution swear to facts in themselves utterly incredible, for 
the jmrposc of fully convicting the accused, when, if they had 
simply stated what they saw and knew, their testimony would 
have been sufficient; they frequently, under an idea that the 
proof may be thought defective by those who judge according to 
the regulations, and that the accused will escape and wreak their 
vengeance upon the witnesses who appear against them, exag- 
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rneiits to whom the subordinate duties of adminis¬ 
tration must unavoidably be entrusted, ought never 
to be forgotten. 

gerate the facts in such a manner that their credit is utterly 
destroyed. ♦ j have no doubt that, j)reviously to 

their examination as witnesses, they frequently compare notes 
together, and consult upon the best mode of making their story 
appear probable to the gentleman whose w isdom it cannot be 
exj)ected should be satisfied with an artless tale. * * t + 
Prosecutions arc often instigated or carried on by tlie agency of 
persons at enmity or in rivalship w ith the culprits; this is fre¬ 
quently the case w’hen tlie accused are village chokeedars [watch¬ 
men], yet most of the deceits [gang robbers] in some zillalis are 
these chokeedars, and few^ dare appear against them but those wdio 
are of the same descri])tion wdth themselves. = 1 ^ ♦ * 

calendars, the darogahs [suj)erintendent of police] rejmrts the 
evidence on every trial, and the information of all convince us 
that innumerable robberies and murders, that atrocities of tlie 
wwst conceivable kind, are committed, and that very often the 
perpetrators are before us ; yet do W'e find ourselves, from causes 
of the nature above described, constrained to let them loose again 
to prey on societj, or at the utmost to direct that they be dis- 
charged on giving security for their good behaviour : and this 
giving of security, it may be observed, is no pledge whatever of 
future good behaviour, since whoever has a few’ ruiiees, whether 
a man of the best or w^orst character, can procure security ; and 
whoever has nothing can seldom or never procure it.” Another 
judge of circuit, E. Strachey, Esq., WTiting, in ISOS, says, “ With 
resjiect to myself, I must candidly confess, that every day’s ex- 
jierience and reflection on the nature of our courts, and on the 
minds and manners of the natives, as far as I can see, serve to 
increase my doubts about our capacity to discover truth among 
them. It appears to me that there is a very great dcid of perjury 
of many different shades in our judicial jiroceedings ; and that 
many common rules of evidence here would be inapjilicable and 
absurd. Even the honest men, as w'ell as the rogues, are per¬ 
jured. The most sinqile and the most cunning alike make asser¬ 
tions that are incredible, or that are certainly false. If the prose¬ 
cutor ill cases of dccoity [g:ang robbery] were to lie disbelieved in 
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It will bo recollected that in the treaty with Siam, 
concluded under Lord Amherst’s government, the pos- 

all cases because there was perjury, scarce a deceit would be con¬ 
victed. * * * * Some come to give false evidence in favour 
of a friend or a master ; some to ruin an enemy; and the signs 
of the different modes tliat disguise truth are so very equivocal 
and often so unintelligible, that nothing can be depended on. 
There is not one witness in a dozen on whom you can implicitly 
r(‘ly for a jmrely true story. It has very often happened that a 
story which, by attending only to tlic plain, direct course of things, 
I believed to be true, has, by examining into matters apparently 
connected in a very distant degree with the case, turned out to 
be entirely false. I am afraid that the evidence of witnesses in 
our courts is for the most jiart an instrument in the hands of men, 
and not an indc'pendent, untouched source of truth.’’ 

In the Fifth Uejiort, above referred to, is to be found also some 
illustration of the mode in which the functions of the police are 
rendered accessary to injustice and violence. E. Watson, Plsq., 
assistant judge of circuit, thus writes in 1810:—“ It would be 
endless entering into a detail of the different modes in which con¬ 
fessions arc fabricated and proved. The usual course appears to 
be, first to apprehend as many people as caprice may dictate, and 
then to select from tlie number those individuals who are to con¬ 
fess, and determine on the purport of their confessions. The 
])reliminaries being thus arranged, the victims are made over to 
the subordinate agents or instruments of police, to be dealt with 
according to circumstances, and the rest are discharged. It 
sometimes happens that they meet witli a man whom they 
are able to deceive by assurances of immediate pardon, and 
false j)romises of future favour and indulgence; in such 
cases he is usually told that by signing a paper prepared by the 
buckshec [commander] for that j)urpose, or repeating before wit¬ 
nesses what he is instructed to say, he will not only escape 
hanging, or, at least, perj)etual imprisonment, but become one of 
the chosen of the police, and make his fortune as a goyendah 
[informer] ; that all he has to do is to jnetend that he was con¬ 
cerned in the decoity, and say that the gang was composed of 
j)articular individuals, who are named to him, and leave the rest 
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session of Queda was secured to the Siamese.* Tliis 
country, situate on the western coast of M alacca, be- 


to the darogah ; that there can be no harm in this, because all 
the world knows that they are the real deceits ; and, in short, 
the alternative is offered him, either of makinjj^ a friend or an enemy 
of the police—either of suffering an ignominious de?ith througli 
their power, or of raising himself to a post of honourable ambi¬ 
tion and profit by their favour. By these and similar artifices, 
they catch a dupe who suffers for his credulity ; but when these 
means fail, which they generally do, they have recourse to com¬ 
pulsion. In this event the prisoners are taken out singly ;it 
night, and subjected to every species of maltreatment till they 
consent to subscribe before witnesses the contents of a confession 
drawn up for their signature by the bueksliee, or to learn it l)y 
heart and repeat it in their presence. When the prisoner is thus 
prepared, if there appear no danger of his retracting before morn¬ 
ing, he is left at peace for a few hours ; but if any thing of that 
sort is entertained, a burkundaaz [armed messenger] is sent for 
three or four peo])le of the village* to witness the confession 
instantly, and they are aroused from their sleep at all hours of the 
night for that purpose. It is to be observed, however, that the 
sending for impartial witnesses docs not often occur, except where 
the darogah has not sufficient weight or talent to keej) his j)laee, 
and at the same time set apj)earances at defiance. A darogah 
who is sure of his post will, with the utmost impudence, send in 
a confession witnessed only by a few pykes [night watchmen] 
or other police dependents, who were perhaps the very instru¬ 
ments by whose means it was extorted. Sometimes a broken 
pot, an old rag, or some other article of little or no value belong¬ 
ing to the person robbed, is procured by a goyendah, or other 
inferior agent of police, and deposited in a half-dry tank or ditch, 
to which the prisoner is afterwards taken for the purpose of 
bringing it out with great formality in the presence of witnesses. 
Trash of this sort is sometimes thrown into the compound of a 
man’s house, or other part of his dwelling, in the hurry and con¬ 
fusion 


* See page 104. 
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longed at a former period to a prince with whom the 
Britisli government had formed repeated engage- 


fusion of a sham search for stolen property, and brout^ht out with 
liis own things by way of corroborating a confession.’* 

Testimony of similar character, of later date, exists in the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Alfairs of the East-India Company, 
Richard (darke, Esq., a retired civil servant, who, during 
part of his service, had been deputy-registrar and acting-registrar 
of the court of Sudder Adawlut at Madras, said, ‘‘ A native will 
in general give his evidence rather with reference to the conse¬ 
quences of what he may say to his own interest than from any 
regard to its truth or falsehood. * * * * In order to the 

improvement of the native character, I think there is wanting a 
better moral principle in themselves individually than tliey are 
now found to possess, and a more powerful influence of moral 
opinion on the part of native society. At present their morality 
aflTords little internal control over their actions: it docs not 
furnish them with a conscientious check on their conduct; and 
there is no control of public opinion acting upon them externally. 
Injustice or misconduct, which should prove successful in making 
the fortune of a native, would attach no disgrace to him in the 
estimation of his countrymen.” This witness stated prosecu¬ 
tions for perjury to be very frequent, and being asked, What is 
the effect u])on the character of a native on his having been prose¬ 
cuted for perjury and convicted ? ” answered—If the man is of 
a character to which, from rank or caste, any degree of respecta¬ 
bility or sanctity attaches, those qualities would not be affected 
by his punishment in the minds of the natives. I believe that 
persons holding ofliices attached to temples have been viewed with 
equal reverence, and treated with equal deference in regard to 
their spiritual authority, while under actual punishment for per¬ 
jury.” Being asked—"‘Would it not operate as a stain upon 
them in society } ” Mr. Clarke answered—“ Not among them¬ 
selves.” James O. Oldham, Esq., a civil servant, who had held 
the offices of zillah judge and judge of circuit, related the fol¬ 
lowing fact in illustration of the character of a large portion 
of native evidence, and of tlie power of zemindary influence ;—A 
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ments. In the year 178G, Captain Light, the master 
of a country ship, received from the King of Qiieda, 

murder had been committed in the district of Moradubad. The 
thanadah, a subordinate police-officer, proceeded to the spot to 
seek for evidence. He took the evidence of a witness, who de¬ 
posed that he was i)rcsent at the time the murder was committed, 
and related a variety of minute particulars alleged to have at¬ 
tended it. It was necessary that the evidence should be repeated 
before a magistrate, and a witness accordingly appeared, who re¬ 
lated all the particulars as reported by the thanadah, without the 
slightest variation. On being further questioned, however, he be¬ 
came confused, and at last being unable to maintain longer the cha¬ 
racter which he had assumed, he said, ‘‘ The whole of tlic cvidcnci' 
I have given is by order of the zemindar. I am not the real wit¬ 
ness, but am come to personate him by the zemindar’s orders.’' 
Being reminded that he was liable to transportation for what he 
had done, and that the cH’cct of his testimony, had it been be¬ 
lieved, would have been to take away a man’s life; he answered, 
“ What can I do } the zemindar told me to do it.” 

William Butterworth Bay ley. Esq., who had served the Com¬ 
pany thirty years in India in various offices, including those of 
chief secretary to the government of Bengal, member of council 
there, and acting governor-general, after stating that the whole 
system of police and administration of criminal justice had of late 
greatly improved, said, “ I’he great cause of failure in the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal as well as of civil justice, is the habitual 
disregard for truth which unhappily pervades the bulk of the 
native community, and the little security which the obligation of 
an oath adds to the testimony of witnesses. I do not believe 
that this characteristic vice of the natives of India has been fos¬ 
tered or increased by the establishment of our courts of justice, 
as is generally imagined; the same vice has been found to jire- 
vail to at least an equal extent in Mysore, in the Mahratta 
country, and in other parts of India to which our authority has 
not extended, and where our institutions were totally unknown. 
False testimony has in certain cases been directly encouraged 
and approved by the sanction of the great lawgiver of the Hin¬ 
doos. The offence of perjury can be ex])iated by very simj)lc 
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tlio island of Pulo Penang (since called Prince of 
Wales Island), as a marriage jiortion with the sove¬ 
reign’s daughter. Cajitain Light transferred it to the 
East-India Coinjiany, by whom ho was appointed go¬ 
vernor, and an arrangemtait was eonolmhal with the 
King of Queda for the ])ayment to that prince of 
six thousand dollars annually, to com])ensate for the 
loss of revenue which he was likely to sustain. In 
1800 a cession of territory on the main land vas 
made to the Com 2 )any. This acquired the name of 
Province Wellesley, and in consideration of its sur¬ 
render the payment to the King of Queda was raised 
to ten thousand dollars. In 1821 the remaining 
territories of the King of Queda were invaded by the 
Siamese and quickly subdued, the prince thereupon 
taking refuge in Prince of Wales Island, lie sub- 
se(piently removed to Provinces Wellesley, whore 
his presence was inconvenient, with reference to 
some of the provisions of the treaty with Siam. 
With considerable difficulty he was prevailed upon 
to return tf) Prince of Wales Island, but the views 

jienanccs, and the inhabitants of India generally must undergo 
a great moral regeneration, before the evil which sa])s the very 
foundation of justice and bars all confidence between man and 
man shall be effectually remedied/’ 

Subjection for ages to the debasing influences of superstition 
and misgovernment has indeed produced a deadness of moral sus¬ 
ceptibility and a distortion of moral judgment, wdiich are among 
the most fearful of the obstacles with which the British govern¬ 
ment has to contend in its efforts to introduce improvement. 
In such a state of things improvement must be .‘^low, and any 
feeling of impatience at the tardiness of its advance is unrea¬ 
sonable. 

<) 
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by wbich the British authorities were influenced in 
effecting’ this cliange are far from clear. The resi¬ 
dence of the King of Queda in I’rovince Wellesley 
might be dangerous to the j)eaceable j)ossession by 
the Siamese of the country which they had wrested 
from that sovereign; and the British government 
having undertaken by treaty that the usurped terri¬ 
tories should be secured to the invaders, it was 
im]»ortant to guard against this sourer^ of danger. 
The })olicy and the justice of the stijtulatioii by 
which the English had agreed to give aAvay tlie 
dominions of a prince with whom they had for forty 
years maintained relations of peacic and friendshij) 
are alike qiu'Stionable; but, having bound them¬ 
selves to the cause of the Siamese, it might be ex- 
])ected that they should be anxious to maintain their 
engagement. The removal of the king to Prince of 
Wales Island, however, was a stej) not in lulfflmcnt 
of the treatA^ but in continued contravention of it • 
for it Avas exj)ressly ]u’ovided in the treaty that the 
sovereign of Queda should “ go and live in some 
other country, and not at Prince of Wales Island, or 
Prye (Province Wellesley), or in Perak, Salangore, 
or any other Bnrnian country.” TIka article conti- 
nu(‘d thus:—“ If the English do not k‘t the former 
governor of (iueda go and live in some other coun¬ 
try, as hero engaged, the Siamese may continue to 
levy an export duty upon paddy and rice at Queda.” 
The residence of the exiled king at Prince of Wales 
Island Avas consc(]uently not less inconsistent with 
the intention of the treaty than his residence in 
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Province Wellesley. By liis residence at either 
])lace, the Siamese became entitled to levy certain 
duties, and those Avho were so anxious to remove 
the King of Queda from Province Wellesley, while 
they were willing to })ermit his residing at Prince 
of Wales Island, must, it is to be presumed, have 
acted under a conviction, that if the English were 
willing to pay the penalty authorized by the treaty 
for non-compliance witli the ])rovision relating to 
the residence of the king, the other contracting 
j)arty had no ground of complaint.* Tlie gover¬ 
nor-general ex])ressed an opinion that the banislied 
]>rinc(( had been rather hardly dealt AAitli. This ini- 
}»ression was creditable to his lordship’s good feelings, 
and, from the circumstan(*es of the case, it is not 
unlikely that others shai-ed in it. The relations so 
lony subsisting between the English and the Kiim 
of Queda niiglit not requii’e that the former should 
draw the sword in defence of tlie dominions of the 
king; but it was scarcely consistent with good faith, 
that the Jhiglish should enter into a treaty which 
secured to his enemies the fruits of successful 
usurpation. 

Jt had been feared, as naturally it might, that 
some attempt would bo made to restore the king 

* Whether in cages where an act is not evil in its own nature, 
but is one forbidden by Iiuman authority under a penalty, he W’ho 
breaks the law and pays the penalty stands acquitted in foro con- 
scienticp, is a question upon which the opinions of jurists are 
divided. Sir William Blackstonc and his annotator, Mr. Chris¬ 
tian, take different sides, and other eminent authorities might be 
quoted upon each. 
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CHAP, to the dominions from wliich he had been expelled. 
But thon^di such an attempt was not unloohed 
for, and though it was viewed with aj)[)rehension as 
likely to impair the stability of the existinp^ rela¬ 
tions with the Siamese, it was believed, and indeed 
asserted,* that it could not lx; attended with any 
serious danger to the existing government of 
Queda. 

The attemjit was at last made, and at a moment 
when a])j)arently it was not at all ex])ected, tliongh 
the ])rc‘parations for it were made within the British 
\. I). 18:51. territori(‘s. On the Gth of A]»ril, ISGl, tlu' Siamese 
were exjxdled from the cajiital of Queda by a force 
canbarked on board a flotilla, (“onsisting of thirty- 
five or forty small boats. The number of men 
engagc'd in the enterprise was supposed to be b(‘- 
tweeii three and four hundred ; they were under tlie 
command of a person naiiK'd Tuanko Kudii’, a 
known pirate, but highly comu'cted, being son of 
the King of Queda’s sister. Some Siamese boats 
were cruising oil* the* ])lace, but on the a])]>roach 
of the invaders their cn'ws abandoned tlu'in, and 
with ex(*in])lary promjititudo sought to ]»rovid(^ for 
their own safety. The fort was garrisoned by about 
two hundred men, who, as the flotilla advanced, ma¬ 
nifested their zeal by the discharge of a few shot, 
not one of which took eflect. The assailants Averi* 
more successful as avcII as more daring. They 
rushed to the attack with considerable sjiirit, and 

By the chief commissioner for Singapore, Prince of Wales 
Island, and Malacca. 
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liuviiRy contrived to set fire to the buildings within 
the fort, carried the jdace by escalade in the midst 
of the smoke and confusion thereby occasioned. 

I fad the Siamese been of w'arlike temj)erainent, 
tliis movement would have been w'cll calculated to 
embroil them with the English. The expedition 
was ])artly fitted out from a Ifritish ]iort, tlu‘ stores 
were ])urchased in the bazars of a British st'tth*- 
ment, and sonui of the boats employed had Bri¬ 
tish ])asses. Many of those engaged in the ex])e- 
dition wT're British subjects, and a few’ who had 
belonged to a disbanded local corj^s were attired 
in the Company’s uniform. Some ]Miro])ean mer¬ 
chants, it aji]>eared, were aware of the prt'jaira- 
tions, though not, it w’as believed, of the destina¬ 
tion of the expedition ; but the government were 
w’ithout susj)icion. In extenuation of this a])])arent 
absiUKH? of vigilance, the following reasons were 
adduced by the chief rc'sident authority—that tln^ 
pre])arations, though somewhat cxtensivi^, were car¬ 
ried on with gre^at sc'crt'cy; that the whole native 
community w’ere favourable to a movement against 
the Siamese, whose crmdty and oj)pression had ex- 
(dted universal hatred, the feelings of the Mahome¬ 
tan jiart of tlu! po})ulatioii being further inllamed 
by religious animosity; that some ]>arties in J^ro- 
vince Wt*llesley, on whom reliance was jilaced for 
information, were in league with those engaged 
in the movement and had joined them ; that the 
island polict^ Avere we<ak, ill ])aid, and, like the rest 
of their countrymen, favourably disposed to hostile 
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proceedings against the Siamese; and that the Bri¬ 
tish government had neither guard-boats nor estab¬ 
lishments of any kind for keeping watch in the liar- 
bour and examining native craft. These reasons 
may be admitted to account for the oversight, but 
j)erhaps they can scarcely be allowed to excuse it— 
more especially as the attack on Queda was not the 
first movement of tlie same description. A like at¬ 
tempt had been made some time before and had 
failed. 

Some discussion took ])lace as to the ]»recis(^ 
degree in which the exiled king was implicated in 
the attack on Queda. His desire to j)rotract his re¬ 
sidence in Province Wellesley originated, there is 
little doubt, in the hope of there finding the means 
of regaining his dominions. His pertinacity on this 
point had led to disjuites Avith tlu? Britisli govern¬ 
ment, and payment of any portion of the allowances 
to which by treaty he Avas entitled had been for a 
time suspended. On his removal to Prince of Wah's 
Island ]>artial ])aymcnt of his stij)end \Aais resumed, 
although, as has been pointed out, his residence^ in 
that island Avas not less at v^ariance Avith the tixaity 
with Siam than his residence in Province Wellesley. 
To AAdiat extent, however, he ])articij)ated in the 
movement against Queda is a mattei’ of no import¬ 
ance in any respect. Ho had been violently and 
unjustly oxj)elled from his possessions; he had 
nevej-, by any act, consented to the alienation, or 
confirmed it; and the English had no better right to 
give aAvay his dominions than the Siamese had to 
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take tlicni. Situated as was the King of Queda, 
his attempting to recover liis power and territories 
involved no culpability, and could excite no sur¬ 
prise. lie might thereby, indeed, occasion some 
embarrassment to the government from which he 
derived his only revenue, but that revenue was 
given in ])nynieut for a valuable consideration be- 
stowc'd by the king while in possession of his throne, 
and which the hhu'lish still retained. In asst'rtiiiG: 
his rights against the Siamese, he was guilty of no 
breach of faith with ri'gard to his llritish ]>rotectors. 
lie was no party to the treaty by which they had 
acknowledged the claim of the Siamese to Queda, 
and he Avas not accountable for any inconvenience 
that might in consequence arise to them. Incon\'e- 
nience had arisen, and the English, to escajAo it, now 
insisted u])on the nunoval of the king to Malacca, a 
measure ofttai pressed bedbn', but ahvays stn'uuously 
resisted by the ki]ig. But resistance at this jx'Hod 
Avas ho])eless. The king understood that, should he 
refuse^ com])lianc(!, his removal Avould be effected by 
force, and he therefoi'o yiedded the consent which 
it Avas no longer in his ])ower to Avithhold. 

Further to conciliate the Siamese government, 
and to atone for a])parent disregard to the obliga¬ 
tions of the treaty, it Avas deemed advisable by the 
British resident at Singapore to aid the rcca])turo of 
Queda by blockading the mouth of the riAur. This 
proceeding was disa]i])rovcd by the goveriiment of 
Bengal, who issued instructions discouraging any 
attempt, on the part of the British authorities in the 
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straits, to mix themselves up in any operations of a 
hostile character cither by land or sea. These in¬ 
structions arrived too late to have any effect, for 
when they were received, the Siamese, aided by the 
blockading force em])loyed by the English, had 
already repossessed themselves of Queda. The nar¬ 
rative of these proceedings cannot be more j)ro])erly 
closed than by quoting the just observations made 
from homo on the subject. “ The case was unques¬ 
tionably one of conflicting obligations; but it is much 
to be regretted that, by our own default, we should 
have been ])laced in a ])ositioii from which we could 
not extricate ourselves, but by giving our assistance 
to replace the Malays of Queda under the yoke of a 
government which, from all that we learn, appears 
to be most deservedly odious to them.” * 

Queda was not the only source of disquiet tt) the 
liritish government in the straits. The English, 
on obtaining the transfer of Malacca, seem not to 
have been minutely informed of the relation in 
which they stood towards the petty native ])rincij)a- 
lities. Nanning, one of them, soon afl‘or<led occa¬ 
sion for dis})utc. It was regarded by the newly- 
established European authorities as an integral ])art 
of the territory of Malacca, and they believed that 
the r3ritish government possessed sovereign ]iower 
over it. The chieftain of Nanning, called the Pan- 
gholoo, appears to have taken a different vieAv, 
and to have regarded himself as an indoj)endent 

' I)esj)atc‘he!, from the (\)urt of Directors to the Governor- 
(Tcueral in Council, 21st November, 1832. 
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j)riiice, tlic equal and not the vassal of the jiower 
which claimed to he his superior. The Jlritish go¬ 
vernment asserted its jiretensions by claiming au¬ 
thority in Nanning for its courts of judicature, and 
by demanding a jiortion of the revenue of the coun¬ 
try as tribute. These demands were resisted, and 
it was deemed necessary to suj)port them by tlie 
des])atc]i of a company of se]>oys, whose presence it 
was not doubted would speedily bring tlie oirending 
I’angholoo to submission. This ex])ectation turned 
out to be erroneous. The officer in command of the 
party of se})oys found his jirogrcss obstructed by trees 
]>]aced across the road, the intervals being studded 
with s])ikes. These difficulties being surmounted, 
tln^ party attacked a stockade, which they carried, 
but the success was attended by the loss of an offi¬ 
cer and several men. The return of the detachment 
to Malacca was effected with considerable difficulty, 
and ])y a route different to that by which they had 
advanced. Reinforcements being obtained, the l^in- 
gholoo Mas subdued and tranquillity restored. The 
relations subsisting betAveen the Dutch government 
and the native princes, by which the res])ectiv(^ posi¬ 
tions of those ])rinces towards the British govern¬ 
ment were necessarily governed, seem to have been 
but imjierfectly understood, and probably they had 
never been defined m ith much accuracy. 

While the settlements in the straits M'ere thus 
agitated, the interior of the territories subject to 
the government of Bengal Avas not free from dis¬ 
turbances. They commenced in Chota Nagpore, a 
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—• and which, witii its subordinate pergunnahs, com¬ 

prised an area of about ninety-five miles in length 
and eighty in breadth. The movement began in 
A. n. 1832 . January, 1832, at the south-eastern extremity, 
whence it ('xtended ra]»idly to the northward, till 
the Avhole of CJiota Nagpore ju’ojier and tlu' adjacent 
pergunnah of Palamow wore in a state of insurrec¬ 
tion ; or, it may rathei’ be said, that violence and 
pillage were universal and indiscriminate. The state 
of the whole country, indeed, is depicted in the fol¬ 
lowing brief but striking description of one ])art of 
it, by Mr. Neave, a commissioner em])loyed therein. 
“ Of Torce,” said he, “ I am at a loss to give* any 
account, save that it is in a state of comjdc'to dis¬ 
organization, to redeem it from which I can scarcely 
oiler any plan.” To illustrate the condition of the 
})erguimah, the commissioner then proceeded to 
state that, with the exce]»tion of a few large land¬ 
holders, it was the ])ractice of all persons within it 
to beat and rob, if jiracticable, all other ]K‘rsonsthat 
might fall in their way, and that nothing but supe¬ 
riority of jdiysical force could ensure safety. “ The 
system,” said he, “ appears to be universal : the vil¬ 
lages are fired, the roads are blocked up, and all 
passers are plundered.” 

The government, on learning the state of the 
district, had been j)rom])t in disjiatehing a military 
force for the restoration of order; but the amount 
was insufilicient. In some cases, where tranquillity 
had been apparently restored, the departure of the 
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military was immediately followed by a renewal of dis¬ 
turbances. On one occasion a squadron of cavalry 
encountering' a body of six or seven thousand of the 
rioters was compelled to retire with some small loss. 
A detaikal account of the measures })ursued for the 
re-establishment of order would j)osscss no interest, 
as in their prosecution they were marked by nothing^ 
to distinguish them from the ordinary course of such 
proceedings. It will l)e enough to say that they 
succeeded, and the disturbances themselves would 
scarcely deserve notice, Avere it not that they afford 
additional evidence of the constant tendency of the 
wilder portion of the subjects of the llritisli govern¬ 
ment in India to break loose from tlu^ restraints of 
law and oi'der, and to return to a state where the 
hand of every man is agaijist his neighbour. Such 
a state Avould ensue throughout a large extent of 
the ])o]»u]ous empire of Britain in the East, vere 
its authority from any cause withdrawn. 'flie 
result would not bo the substitution of another go¬ 
vernment, better oi' worst*, in the j>lace of that Avhich 
should have ])assed away, but the complete! annihila¬ 
tion of every restraint, and the free indulgeiu;o of 
every evil passion, to the full extent which the 
means of jdiysical force ])ossesscd by each individual 
AAxnild permit. In the more civilized parts of India 
British dominion maintains a goA-ernment Avhich, by 
comparison with any of native origin that ever did 
exist, or that under present circumstances can by 
possibility exist, must be ])ronouncod good. In the 
remainder of the country the British government 
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— universal anarchy, and ovcrwlielming misery. 

The series of events next to be narrated will af¬ 
ford no unajit illustration of the ordinary blessings 
of native rule. Coorg was a small princl])ality on 
the confines of Mysore, which the ambitious rulers 
of the latter state, Ilyder Ali and Ti))])oo Sultan, 
had for a time held in subjection. The romanti(^ 
character of the ])rincc who held the raj of Coorg 
during the war carried on by Lord Cornwallis ^^ith 
Tippoo Saib, his im]>risonment in Mysore, his es- 
ca})e and subsc(]uent activity in asserting his own 
claims and aiding the cause of the British govi>rn- 
ment, have been already notictHl.* Ilis son and 
successor was a jierson of widely different character. 
His career, unmarked by acts of daring valour or 
manifestations of generous feeling, was rendered ex¬ 
traordinary by a series of crimes so extravagant as 
to seem the result of insanity, if such a state; of 
mind can pro])erly be inferred from tlie perpetration 
of acts of atrocious wickedness. Late in the year 
A. 0.1832. 1832, thesistewof the Rajah, naiiKHl De^w ah Amajee, 
with her husband, Chinna Jhiswa, lied from Coorg 
into Mysore and claimed the protection of the Bri¬ 
tish resident, Mr. Cassamajor, from the violence of 
their relative. The prince entertained a criminal 
passion for his sister, whose resistance he had 
threatened to visit with death. This conduct, excejit 
for its ])re-eminent depravity, was in no way at vari¬ 
ance with the ordinary course of his life, wdiicli was 
^ See vol ii. page 4.98 ct seq 
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but a contiiuied series of crime and cruelty. Tlie 
fugitives received from the British government the 
protection which they sought. In the meantime 
tlie Rnjah, it was ascertained, had taken measures 
for increasing liis military strength, the object of 
which ])roceeding was involved in doubt. It was 
currently rumoured that his intention was to in¬ 
vade Mysore. The British resident, however, was 
of opinion that the views of the Rajali were juirely 
defensive, and that he was acting under the aj)]»re- 
lu'nsiou of being himself attacked by a British force. 
To obtain some definite information and to calm 
tlu^ fears of the Rajah, if any were entertaiiu'd, 
Mr. Cassamajor was deputed to visit Coorg. The 
result was not very important. The British resi- 
<lent found the state of tlie country as liad as ima¬ 
gination could have jiictured it, and he made some 
re])resentations on the subject. These, as might 
have been anticijiated, were without effect. The 
Rajah denied the existence of dis(;ontent, and re¬ 
pelled all suggestions for improvement. But he dis¬ 
claimed any intention of ohensive warfare, alleging 
that he had been led to ajiprehend an invasion of 
his own territories by the Company’s forct'S, and 
ascribed to this cause the pre])arations Avhich he had 
made for increasing the efficiency of his army. W ith 
regard to this last jioint, the British ixisident ex¬ 
pressed a hojie that his visit had not been unpro- 
du(*tive of good in jiutting an end to the Rajah’s 
fears. 

The resident was to have borne a letter to the 
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-’ did not arrive until after his return. It was then 

transmitted by another person, and the Rajah for¬ 
warded an answer filled with complaints against Mr. 
Cassamajor, and demanding the surrender of Chinna 
Buswah. Further letters were interchanged, the 
subject of some of them having arisen out of the 
altered circumstances of Mysore. Here it is neces¬ 
sary to state that, previously to the commencement 
of the dilferences with Coorg, it had been found 
expedient to bring into oj)eration that ])ortion of the 
treaty with Mysore which em]>owercd the British 
government, in case of lU'ed, to assume the entire 
administration of the affairs of that country. An 
insurgent poligar had fled fi‘om jMysore, and, ac¬ 
cording to re])ort, had found a refuge in Coorg. 
His surr(nider was demanded; but the Rajah, in 
re])Iy, while denying the ])resence of the poligar in 
Coorg,^ complained warmly of the conduct of the 
British governuient in re(|uiring him to give up 
fugitives from Mysore, while his claims for the sur¬ 
render of rebellious subjects were disregarded. The 
tone ado])ted by the Rajah in this and other com¬ 
munications was in the highest degree uncourteous 
and offensive. 

Mr. Cassamajor, who had for some time discoun¬ 
tenanced the belief of the Rajah’s hostile intentions, 
had subsequently changed his oj)inion. In September, 
A. D. 1833. 1833, he recorded a minute, declaratory of his con- 

* It subsequently appeared that the fugitive poligar never had 
been in Coorg. 
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victioii tliat measures should be immediately taken 
to terminate the correspondence with the prince. 
Before tliis time the residcuit had expressed a wish 
to be relieved from the duty of carrying on commu¬ 
nications with the Rajah, and he now suggested that 
Mr. 11. S. Graeme, resident at Nagpore, but teinj)o- 
rarily sojourning for the benefit of his health at 
Bangalore, should undertake tins task which he was 
anxious to reliiupiish. The suggestion was adoj»ted, 
and Mr. Graeme apj)ointcd. The instructions trans¬ 
mitted to him were altogether of a ])acific and con- 
ciliatoiy character. Some doubt was thrown upon 
the accuracy of the information forwarded to the 
government. The reports, it was said, which had 
]>e(‘ii rt'ceived from the resident, as well as from 
other British officers in Mysore, relati)ig to the 
hostile ])rejiarations of the Rajah, and to otliei* points 
connected with the affairs of Coorg, had been so 
various and contradictory, as to lead the govei'muent 
to believe that much of the information aff'orded 
had bec'ii greatly (exaggerated, if not entirely un¬ 
founded. In descending to ])articulars the same 
tone was maintained. The extension of ]irotection 
and assistance to the refractory j)oligar from Mysore 
Avas not regardcal as proved, and in this view the 
government of Fort St. George deemed it advisable 
to abstain from any direct requisition for his deli¬ 
very. Furtlu'r, the fact, if ascertained, that the 
l)oligar had found refuge within the Coorg frontier 
was, it was statcal, of little importance, unless it 
should a])pear that he had been furnished by the 
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Rajah with means of maintaining liimsolf in a hos¬ 
tile position towards the British government. A 
hope was expressed—a very desperate one it must 
have been—that by a cautious avoidance of sub¬ 
jects calculated to irritate the Rajah, that ju-ince 
would be made sensible of the imjiropriety of his 
recent behaviour, and would b-" induced to retract 
the offensive language, towards the British resident 
in Mysore, in which he had indulged in his corre- 
spondciuce with that functionary. A letter, framed 
in a similar spirit, was addressed to the Rajah. In 
this jiaper his alleged prejiarations were treated as 
entirely defensive—as arising from “ fears enter¬ 
tained by his highness of some hostile measures on 
the jiart of the British government,” and these tears 
he was urged to dismiss. To the Court of Directors 
the re])resentations transmitted by the local govern¬ 
ment were of a character scarcely less favourable. 

Tlieir exjiectations soon ex])erienccd a shock. The 
Rajah declined receiving a visit from Mr. Graeme 
under the pretence of illness. His reluctance was 
attributed to the dislike which he felt for Mr. 
Cassamajor, and to tlu^ belief which he was sup¬ 
posed to entertain that Mr. Graeme had been 
selected by the advice of that gentleman. Some 
attempts were made to remove the unfavourable 
impression of the Rajah by com])limentary and 
apologetic communications, but their only fruit was 
the expression of a wish on the part of the Jiajah 
to receive Mr. Graeme as soon as he should be 
sufficiently recovered, accompanied by the extraor- 
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dinary intimation of a desire that the new agent of 
the British government should be accompanied by 
his predecessor, Mr. Cassamajor, who, it was under¬ 
stood, hold no favourable place in the Rajah’s 
opinion. No time, however, was apj)ointed for the 
desired meeting, and Mr. Graeme returned to Ban¬ 
galore. Personal communication seemed hopeless, 
but its place was supplied by a voluminous corre¬ 
spondence, which it would bo at once tedious and 
useless minutely to pursue. The Rajah referred to an 
alleged assurance, given in writing, by the British re¬ 
sident some years before, that all regulations for the 
surrender of fugitives from Coorg should be complied 
with. This a})peared, however, to be a character¬ 
istic instance of native misrepresentation. The 
Rajah, on the occasion alluded to, had expressed a 
hope that no departure from the established prac¬ 
tice of tlie reciprocal delivery of criminals seeking 
refuge within the jurisdiction of the other circar 
would take place. In re])ly, he was assured that, if 
the place were pointed out to which subjects of the 
Coorg circar, who had committed murder and rob¬ 
bery in that country, had fled, the necessary orders 
for their seizure would be given. This assurance, it 
is obvious, did not apply to the flight of the Rajah’s 
sister and her husband. They were not criminals. 
They sought to escape not the punishment awarded 
by justice, but the penalty denounced by tyranny. 
They claimed not impunity for their own crimes, 
but protection from the crimes of others. 

Mr. Graeme seems very soon to have regarded 
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the success of his mission as hojieless, so far as his 
personal efforts were concerned, but he thought it 
probable that better fortune might await an attemf)t 
to negotiate through native agency. Two persons 
were accordingly selected, one a parsee merchant of 
Tellicherry, named Davoshah, the other named 
Hamagery Morion, in employment under the princi¬ 
pal collector of Malabar. These proceeded to Coorg 
under the presumed j)rotoction of ])assports furnished 
by Mr. Graeme. Ere long, howevei-, fears were en¬ 
tertained for the safety of the native diplomatists, 
and it was deemed necessary formally to warn the 
Rajah of the consequences of any act of violence 
exercised towards them. Davosluih was then jier- 
mitted to return to his ordinary place of abode: 
his colleague, less fortunate, was forcibly detained 
at Coorg. Mr. Graeme remonstrated. The Rajah 
persisted in detaining Hamagery Merion till the con¬ 
clusion of an inquiry into certain charges of in¬ 
trigue said to have been made against him, an act 
which he defended by reference to the case of the 
fugitives from Coorg, who had been stationed in 
the British dominions. This specimen of reason¬ 
ing is by no means calculated to give a high oj)i- 
nion of the Rajah’s logical powers. Because cer¬ 
tain parties from Coorg are permitted, at their own 
express desire, to reside within the British territory, 
he argued that he was justified in detaining in Coorg 
an accredited agent of the British government, in 
opposition to his own wishes and in violation of the 
dignity of the state which he represented. 
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The Rajah was again addressed ; again reminded 
of the probable consequences of the course which he 
was pursuing, and a period was peremptorily fixed for 
the release of Hamagery Merion. Soon afterwards 
the governor-general arrived at Madras, his lordship 
having previously addressed a letter from Calcutta to 
the Rajah intimating an intention of proceeding to 
Mysore at an early period, and a hope of there meet¬ 
ing the prince, or some confidential agent, to consider 
the matters under discussion and adjust the exist¬ 
ing differences. No answer being received to this 
letter, the governor-general, on arriving at Madras, 
dispatched another, notifying his approach, and in¬ 
forming the Rajah that at Bangalore he should 
expect a reply to his former communication. At 
that place, too, it was stated the governor-gene¬ 
ral expected to learn that the requisition of the 
British government for the release of its native 
agent had been complied with, in which event, and 
after explanation upon some other points, negotia¬ 
tions might be renewed, and it was hoped that the 
friendly relations formerly subsisting might be re¬ 
established. The period for releasing Hamagery 
Merion expired and that person was not released. 
The governor-general proceeded to Bangalore, but 
there the required answer to his letter did not meet 
him. It was now quite obvious, oven to the most 
strenuous advocates of conciliation, that concilia¬ 
tion had been tried long enough ; the most sanguine 
of those who had relied on negotiation as an instru¬ 
ment for terminating the existing disputes were 
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A. D. 1834. 


now at an end. Nothing short of infatuation could 
prolong the hope of avoiding war; and an appeal to 
weapons, better adapted than argument to ope¬ 
rate on the brutal mind of the Rajah, was resolved 
upon. Lieutenant Fraser had succeeded to the 
jiolitical duties previously performed by Mr. Graeme, 
who was about to proceed to Eurojie. The former 
officer accompanied tlie expedition against Coorg, 
and maintained communication with the vakeels of 
the Rajah up to the moment when the authority 
of the prince was about to pass from him, and when 
it must have been evident to himself, and all be¬ 
side, that he had no course but unconditional sub¬ 
mission. Few words will suffice to relate the re¬ 
sults of the expedition. On the 6th of April a 
column, under the command of Colonel Lindsay, en¬ 
tered Mercarrah, the Rajah’s cajntal, where the 
British colours were forthwith hoisted, under a 
salute of twenty-four guns. Piles of firewood were 
found in various parts of the palace, apparently 
collected with the intention of destroying the 
building, but from some cause the execution of the 
purpose had not been attempted. On the 10th 
the Rajah surrendered himself. His government 
was declared to be at an end, and the territories 
of Coorg permanently annexed to the British 
dominions. 

The occupation of Coorg opened to the con¬ 
querors a vast body of evidence relating to the 
crimes of its former sovereign—evidence of numer¬ 
ous murders, some secret, some public, some the 
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offspring of revenge, some the results of a barbarous 
policy. W omen, not less than those of the sterner sex 
—children as well as adults, were numbered among 
the victims of his cruelty. Of the royal house, not a 
single male, except the guilty Rajah, survived. The 
chief agent of the prince in the work of murder, and, 
as was believed, the prime instigator of many of his 
atrocities, was his dewan, and the close of this man’s 
life was not unworthy of the career by which it was 
preceded. A reward being offered for his apprehen¬ 
sion, he fled into a jungle a short distance from 
Mercarrah, upon one of the trees of which he was 
found hanging. Whether the dew an was his own exe¬ 
cutioner, or whether summary justice was indicted 
by some other hand, cannot be certainly known, as 
the flxct of his being discovered dead in the situation 
which has been described stands unillustrated by 
any ex])lanatory evidence. But there is little rea¬ 
son to doubt that he added to the list of murders in 
which he had been concerned, either as ])rincipal or 
accessory, that of himself, and thus by the last act 
of des])air avenged the numerous victims of his 
cruelty in the heart of the country which had been 
the theatre of his crimes. His profligate master was 
more fortunate. Relying, it may be presumed, on 
his royal privilege for earthly impunity, he did not 
brave the vengeance of heaven by prematurely rush¬ 
ing upon its judgment. He found that indulgence 
which it is the practice of the British government 
to extend to the fallen, and though subjected, as he 
must have anticipated, to restraint, he was pro- 
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vided for in a manner befitting, not his character, 
but his rank. Had his lot been cast in times when 
native power was predominant, and had he fallen 
before that which for the time possessed the ascen¬ 
dency, his fate would have been very different. That 
his life should have been sjiared would perhaps have 
been beyond reasonable hope; but had this boon 
been granted, he would most probably have been 
doomed to linger out the wretched remnant of his 
days in perpetual darkness. By the bounty of the 
British government he enjoyed not merely life, but 
all the means of rendering life agreeable, save one. 
That one no human power could supply to a man 
who, in looking back on his past career, could discern 
nothing but a frightful array of the most atrocious 
crimes—tyranny and o]>})rcssion, robbery and vio¬ 
lence, unnatural lust, ferocious cruelty and whole¬ 
sale murder. 

In removing such a monster from the throne 
which he disgraced, the British government con¬ 
ferred a valuable boon upon the unhappy people 
who had suffered under his misrule; and he must 
entertain a very extravagant view of the rights of 
princes who can regard the act of removal as need¬ 
ing any lengthened justification. The annexation 
of the conquered territory to the British dominions 
is not, on the first view, so clearly justifiable, but a 
very few words of explanation will shew that, in 
this instance also, the right course was taken. The 
Rajah was childless, and he had taken effectual mea¬ 
sures to cut off all pretensions to the succession not 
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derived from liimself. The vacant throne was with¬ 
out a claimant, and the power which had occupied 
the country was called upon to provide in some 
manner for the administration of the government. 
A stranger might have been placed on the musnud; 
but there was no reason for the exercise of such 
self-denial on the ])art of the British government, 
more especially as the pco])le manifested a strong 
desire to become British subjects. The existence of 
such a desire removed every j)retcnce for hesitation, 
since it was indisjmtablc that the change which they 
wished was for their own advantage, and that no 
rightful claim stood in the way of its accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The administration of Lord William Bentinck 
was not fertile in great or interesting events. Those 
occurrences which have been selected for relation 
will not bear com})arison, in point of importance^ 
with the events of previous years; and for posterity, 
the period during which Lord William Bentinck 
held the chief place in the Indian government will 
have few attractions. Nothing which it is consistent 
with the character of history to notice remains for 
report or observation, but the di])lomatic arrange¬ 
ments concluded under his lordship’s rule, and the 
internal changes effected by him. The former were 
neither numerous nor important. The treaty ren¬ 
dered necessary by the refractory conduct of the 
Rajah of Colapore received its ratification from 
Lord William Bentinck. In Scinde a treaty was 
concluded with the Rajah of Khypoor, by Colonel 
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Pottinger,* principally with a view to the navigation 
of the Indus. With Hyderabad, in Scinde, arrange¬ 
ments having the same object were concluded by 
the same officer.f 

Oude was, during Lord William Bentinck’s ad¬ 
ministration, as at most other times, a source of 
apprehension and difficulty. To such a height had 
misgovernment arrived, as to overcome the re¬ 
luctance of the home authorities to interfere in 
the affairs of native states; and the government of 
Bengal was authorized to assume for a time the 
management of the affairs of Oude. Lord William 
Bentinck, however, abstained from exercising his 
authority, an act ])erfectly in accordance with the 
general character of his administration. 

Turning to matters of internal arrangement, it 
becomes necessary to advert to the measures for the 
retrenchment of exjiense, which may be regarded as 
the most peculiar if not the most striking features of 
the policy which marked the period under review. At 
the time when Lord William Bentinck proceeded to 
India, various causes combined to impose on the 
Indian government the observance of all practicable 
frugality. At home, the profuse expenditure which 
had distinguished the administration of Mr. Pitt, 
and in spite of which that minister had retained, for 
an unprecedented period in the history of adminis¬ 
trations, the confidence of those who had the largest 

* Now Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

t Hecent events render any detail of the particulars of these 
treaties unnecessary. 
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stake in the prosperity of the country, was no longer 
countenanced either by official practice or public 
approbation. 

Opinion on almost every question had taken a 
turn, and whereas, not long before, the free outlay 
of money was disregarded whenever any object of 
national importance was to bo obtained, every frac¬ 
tion of expenditure was now carefully watched; 
every kind of charge was scrutinized with a view 
to its reduction, and even the necessary and una¬ 
voidable expenses of the state were yielded grudg¬ 
ingly, and limited to the smallest sum believed to 
be required for ensuring the requisite service. An 
inquiry into the causes of this revolution would 
here be out of place; it is enough to say that re¬ 
trenchment and reform had become fashionable. Of 
the doctrines of the day the ministers for the time 
being will generally be the advocates. Indebted to 
their advocacy, in some instances, for the elevation 
which they have attained—dependent upon a conti¬ 
nuance of the same course for their retention of 
])owcr—acting under the eye of a watchful o])position, 
ever ready to take advantage of any apparent indiffer¬ 
ence to jirinciples which are sujiposed to be popu¬ 
lar, and gathering from habit confidence in o])inions 
which may originally have been taken up with little 
examination, they will infuse the spirit of their 
])olicy to a greater or less extent into every depart¬ 
ment of public business which falls under their 
supervision. Financial saving being the point to 
which almost every thought of the public men of 
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England was at this time directed, India naturally 
engaged a portion of the consideration so largely 
bestowed at home. 

In this manner might the temporary prevalence 
of economical views in the cabinet be accounted 
for. There was indeed another cause which will 
hereafter a])pear. In the administration of Indian 
affairs, however, the enforcement of all practicable 
economy was neither new nor strange. The re¬ 
cords of the Com])any exhibit a constant anxiety 
on tlie part of its authorities to retrench unneces¬ 
sary exjieuditurc, and to mitigate the burdens of 
the peo})le whom they governed to the greatest 
availalile extent. With them the feeling has not 
been subject to intermission—it has been steady 
and unfluctuating. But at this time there was a 
special cause in operation, prompting frugality in 
the management of the Indian finances—the pres¬ 
sure to which, from the stfite of circumstances, they 
were subjected. Great exjienses had been incurred, 
and the usual consequence had followed, that much 
difficulty was found in meeting them. Under a 
sense of this difficulty new measures of retrench¬ 
ment were thought to be demanded, while others 
prescribed long before, but never carried into effect, 
were revived and ordered to be adopted. Among 
them was the diminution, in certain cases, of extra 
allowances long enjoyed by the military at distant 
stations under the name of batta. 

The mode in which these allowances were reiru- 

O 

lated had varied considerably down to the year 1790, 
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when a uniform system was established, under which 
officers in garrison or cantonments were to receive 
what was termed half batta, with quarters or house- 
rent ; in tlie field they were to receive full batta; 
and in the Vizier’s dominions, in addition to full 
batta, a further allowance of equal amount, thus 
giving to the officer stationed there an advantage 
equal to that which they appear to have previously 
enjoyed under the name of double batta. Orders 
had been given from home for the abolition of 
double batta; but w hen the arrangement by which it 
was in fiict retained under another name was re- 
]>orted, the Court of Directors, though expressing 
some disapj)ointment, did not think fit to disturb 
that which had been done. 

The answer of the Court of Directors to the 
despatch communicating the adoption of the above 
regulations was dated in 1798. In 1801 the 
court, however, ordered the discontinuance of the 
extra allowance to officers serving in the Vizier’s 
dominions. The subject had in the meantime at¬ 
tracted the attention of the government of Bengal. 
It was understood that the expense of residing in 
Oude, the ground on which the alloAvanco was 
granted, had been greatly exaggerated by report, 
and it was believed that the effect of maintaining 
the privilege was to make every officer anxious to 
go to Oude and unwilling to return. The regi¬ 
ments stationed elsewhere, it was alleged, lost their 
best commanding officers, who, from the desire of 
the government to gratify men whoso merit entitled 
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their wishes to attention, were transferred, at their 
own solicitations, sometimes pressed with great ear¬ 
nestness, to the Vizier’s dominions. Further it was 
represented, that as the extra allowance commenced 
on going into the field beyond the province of Oude, 
the grant of it operated as a check upon the natu¬ 
ral and honourable desire of officers to be employed 
on active service. On these grounds, with little re¬ 
ference to financial considerations, but rather from 
a regard to the spirit, activity, and discipline of the 
army, the Bengal government had anticii)ated the 
orders of the court for abolishing the extra allowance. 
They at the same time made another change. Great 
exj)ensc had been incurred in erecting and rcj)airiiig 
quarters for officers at certain half batta stations. 
To guard against this for the future, the officers were 
to be required to provide themselves with quarters, 
and to comj)ensate them for the loss, they were to 
receive, not the established allowance for house-rent, 
but full batta instead of half batta. This latter 
arrangement was adopted without any communi¬ 
cation with the home authorities; but, on being 
reported, it was approved. The two changes 
appear to have been considered by the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal as parts of a single plan. They 
were so reported to the Court of Directors, the 
following remark being introduced into the letter in 
which they Avere communicated:—“ The loss of the 
Vizier’s allowances will be compensated to the 
aggregate body of the officers of the army by the 
grant which his Excellency in council has made to 
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them in certain cases of extra batta, in considera¬ 
tion of their providing tliemselves with quarters.”* 
This view of the question was not confined to the 
Bengal government; it appears to have been enter¬ 
tained by the army: a point important to be noticed, 
as it was at a future period the origin of much dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

No further change was either made or meditated 
till the year 1814. A general review of the state 
of the military establishments of India appears then 
to liave taken place at home, and it was ordered 
that the allowance of full batta at those stations 
whore half batta and quarters had ])revious]y been 
granted should cease, and that, for the future, half 
batta and house-rent should be substituted. A 
revised scale of allowance for house-rent was at the 
same time furnished, the effect of which was to in¬ 
crease the amount at Madras and Bombay, but to 
diminish it at Bengal. 

Those orders arrived in India while the govern¬ 
ment were engaged in the Noi)aul war. The l^in- 
darie and Mahratta war followed, and for a time 
the authorities had far more important claims upon 
their attention than any arising out of disjmtable 
questions of allowances. When leisure was found 
for examining the subject, the Bengal government, 
instead of acting immediately upon the orders from 
homo, deemed it proper to address to the Court of 
Directors a representation against their being car¬ 
ried into effect. The ground of their remonstrance 
* Militarj’ letter from Bengal, 28 th of May, 1801 . 
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was the alleged compact previously adverted to. The 
court, they represented, “ could not have been aware 
that full batta in Bengal stands on the footing of a 
compromise, for which the government stands vir¬ 
tually pledged, in foro conscimtice, since the order 
for granting full batta to the whole was contempora¬ 
neous with that for withdrawing double batta from a 
j)art.” In place of the immediate reduction ordered, 
the Bengal government suggested that it should be 
prospective—that it should apply to no officer then 
in the service, but only to cadets who might there¬ 
after enter it. The court rejected the suggestion, 
and severely censured the conduct of the Bengal 
government in making it, on the ground that such 
a proceeding tended to create expectations, which 
being ungratified, disappointment and dissatisfaction 
would ensue. Adhering to their former orders, they 
directed them to be carried into effect, but in a mo¬ 
dified maimer: the change was not to affect officers 
who at the time of the promulgation of the orders 
might be serving at the stations to which they 
ajiplied, nor to the officers who should be sent to 
those stations on the next succeeding relief. 

These orders were transmitted in November, 
1823. The Marquis of Hastings had then quitted 
the government, but the prescribed retrenchment 
seems to have found no greater favour in the eyes 
of that nobleman’s successor than in his. The local 
government still refrained from acting on them, 
and again transmitted an appeal against being re¬ 
quired to enforce them. The ground they took 
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was on one point the same with that on which the 
preceding government had made its stand—the 
presumed compact between the Company and its 
officers. But tliey added, that if saving were the 
object, the financial situation of the Company at 
that time did not call for sucli a mode of effecting 
it. The financial state of India, however, at the 
time when these statements came under consider¬ 
ation, was not such as to lend them much aid, and 
the feeling then prevalent in regard to the adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Amherst was calculated to prejudice 
rather than to advance tlie success ol' the attempt 
to shake the resolve of the home authorities. The 
instructions heretofore controverted by the local go¬ 
vernment under two successive chiefs were once 
more repeated, and it fell to the lot of Lord William 
Bentinck to enforce them, which he did by general 
orders, dated the 29th of November, 1828. 

The half batta question, though of some import¬ 
ance to the officers serving at the stations affected 
by it, would ])ossess little interest for any other 
persons, w'ere it not for the extraordinary warmth 
with which it was debated, and the protracted re¬ 
sistance oflered to the mode of settlement prescribed 
from homo. For thirty-two years (from 1796) 
the subject had been a source of disquiet and dis¬ 
pute. For fourteen years following 1814, positive 
orders from home had been cither neglected or re¬ 
sisted. A governor-general was at length found 
ready to perform that from which his predecessors 
had shrunk ; but difficulty and disputation were not 
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to be at an end. The commander-in-chief differed 
from the governor-general. He proposed to sus¬ 
pend the issue of the standing order, and avowed 
his adherence to the opinion maintained by pre¬ 
ceding governments, that the subsisting arrange¬ 
ment partook of the nature of a compact, and 
that the Company were precluded thereby from 
making the intended reduction. This opinion he 
seemed to have taken little pains to conceal, and 
to the publicity which it acquired the court ascribed 
much of the dissatisfaction which prevailed in the 
army with regard to the new regulation. Whether 
with reference to the existing differeufes, or from 
some other cause. Lord Combermere determined to 
resign the command of the army in India, which he 
had held not quite four years. Two of the mem¬ 
bers of council, both men of great ability and 
great experience,* seem to have regarded the 
change with apprehension, although they were more 
guarded than their military colleague in giving ex¬ 
pression to their views. The governor-general there¬ 
fore may claim the praise or the blame which by dif¬ 
ferent judgments may be awarded to the reduction 
which he was the instrument of effecting. In this 
case he was indeed a mere instrument, but as he 
did not at all times exhibit a like measure of doci¬ 
lity, it may be presumed that he was desirous of 
effacing the recollection of former errors by a signal 
manifestation of obedience. With regard to orders 
of such long standing, orders which had been so fully 

^ Sir Charles T. Metcalfe and W, Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 
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discussed, and often repeated, there could be little 
liope of changing the purposes of the home authorities 
by any fresh array of argument; hut as diffidence of 
his own judgment was not among the weaknesses of 
tlui governor-general, it is probable that this consi¬ 
deration weighed little in determining his course.* 

The publication of the general order produced, 
as was to bo ex])ected, great excitement in the 
army of Bengal. Numerous memorials com])lainiug 
of the change effected by it were transmitted home ; 
some of them, it is to be regretted, marked by an 
entire want of that calm and respectful tone which 
ought to characterize all communications address(Ml 
by those who sm-ve to those tmtitled to their obe¬ 
dience, and the absence of which is an offence 
against good taste, not less than a breach of duty. 
Whether or not a more tem])erate coni'se would 
have been attendtHl with better success it is impos¬ 
sible to determine, but an offensive* mode of prose¬ 
cuting even a good cause is calculated to injure it, 
and it is not surprising that the remonstrances of 
the army on this occasion were without effect. It 
is not less extraordinary than lamentable, when 
military men, trained from their earliest youth in 

* The opinion of Lord William Bentinck, shortly before he 
quitted India, appears to have been hostile to the retluction. In 
a Minute recorded l)y him in August, 1834, he thus adverted to 
the subject: “ Trilling, however, as this deduction is uj)on the 
aggregate amount of the pay of the Bengal army, it has been se- 
, verely felt by the few upon whom it has fallen, and has created 
in all an alarm of uncertainty as to their future condition, which 
has, perhaps, produced more discontent than the measure itself.” 
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habits of subordination, and requiring, most pro¬ 
perly, from those under their command jirompt, 
cheerful, and respectful obedience, arc found to for¬ 
get that duty which is inculcated by every act of 
their daily life—by every thing above, below, and 
around them. That the army should have felt the 
reduction as a grievance is not surprising; that they 
should have ap|»ealed against a measure so regnrdi'd 
by them was natural ; but that in thus ]irosecuting a 
fair and reasonable desire to protect tlieir interi'sts 
they should overstep the bounds of duty and deco¬ 
rum, was mother natural nor excusable. 

The half batta reduction was but one of a series 
of retrenchments in which tlu; goviooior-gtoieral en¬ 
gaged, and not a very inqiortant one. Lord William 
Bentinck had come to India as a reformer, and his 
zc‘al was (piickencd by rejieated exhortations to eco¬ 
nomy from homo. The civil stowice received the 
benefit of his lordshiji’s regulating hand, and if the 
amount of savings which he was enabled to efii'ct 
were small, his enemies cannot deny that the amount 
of change was considerable, or that the seeds of disor¬ 
der were so liberally distributed as to ensure an abun¬ 
dant harvest through many succeeding years. One 
fault which his lordship discovered, or thought that he 
discovered, in the civil service, cannot, with justice, 
be imputed to him. “ While I am of opinion,” said 
ho, “ that it would be difficult to form any agency 
more efficient than the civil service, and while I 
deem it necessary that its integrity as a body, and 
the secure prospect of honour and reward should be 
preserved to it, it is inqiossible to be* insensible at 
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tlie same time to some of the disadvantages belong¬ 
ing to this in eoininon with all exclusive orders. In 
all will be found the same disposition to view with 
satisfaction things as they are.”* The governor- 
general, by whom this opinion was recorded, partook 
not of the failing which he denounced. He viewed 
nothing that existed with satisfaction : and although 
the short j)oriod of service usually enjoyed by the 
occupants of his high office did not enable him to 
change every thing, he made abundant use of the 
time and o])portuniti(‘S of which he was master. 
But the assertion that the membei’s of the civil ser¬ 
vice have liemi generally disposed to vi(!W with satis¬ 
faction things as tlu'y are is at variance with facts 
—so widely at variance with them, that it must ap- 
])ear ludicrous to any one acquainted with the history 
of liritish rule in India. From the time of Warren 
Hastings the government has been a constant series 
of experiments, most of which have been abandoned 
before sufficient time had been allowed to ascertain 
the results. Change has succeeded changi*, Avith a 
ra])idity without parallel in any other ]»art of tin* 
world, and this among a ])eo])le who, cxce])t under 
external induence, never change at all. The beset¬ 
ting sin of British rule has not been a bigotted 
attachment to an established order of things, but an 
over eager haste for improvement, leading often to 
evils greater than those Avhich it sought to remedy. 
Of this feeling Lord William Bentinck possessed an 
ample portion. His readiness to pull down com- 
* Minute of lOtliof November, 18^31. 
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inaiided tlic approbation of those who think des¬ 
truction the greatest effort of human talent; bnt 
Ijis attempts at construction for pimnanent use 
altogether failed. In the department last referre<l 
to he established a “ rule of service,” by which the 
emoluments of office were to be n^gulated, to some 
extent, by the period during which the holder had 
been effectively employed. This rule was imme¬ 
diately set aside by the Court of Directors, but its 
introduction had the effect of leading to other pro¬ 
jects of similar character, each of which gave rise 
to ])rolonged discussion; the memlx'rs of the ser¬ 
vice being in the meantime in a state of anxious 
uncertainty as to their ])osition and ])rosp('cts, and 
the attention of both the homo and the local au¬ 
thorities (liv{?rted from the consideration of substan¬ 
tial and })racticab]c imjirovements. 

It has been already observed that, for some years 
precetling the administration of Lord William Lon- 
tinck, the current of opinion had set with gi-(“at force' 
in th(' direction of economical reform. Whoc'ver 
will take the trouble of making the requisite ob¬ 
servation will observe, that on this, as on many 
other suljects, opinion in a course of years ('xhibits 
an alternation of ebb and flow. At one time tlu' 
servants of government are scarcely deemed worthy 
of remuneration exceeding that of the most ordi¬ 
nary labour. At another, abuses the most ])alpabk' 
and scandalous are permitted to exist Avithout giv¬ 
ing rise to the slightest alarm. Again the s])irit 
of ndbnn attains a h'ver lu'.at, and the ojH'rat ion of 
retrenchment is commenced and carried on with a 
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blind recklessness of purpose, wbieli knoAVS but one 
object—to save exjionse, whatever be tlie conse- 
(pK'iict'S. The recurrence and th(! duration of these 
alternate state's of apathy and /eal are determined, 
though not entirely, yet in a great degree, by tin* 
fluctnations of ju'osjtei'ity to which every country 
nnist be subje'ct. Tn ])]'osj>erous times extravagances 
is disre'gareled. When adverse circumstance's arise' 
it is ele'e'Uieel extravagant te> satisfy the claims eve'U 
e)f jnstice' anel ne'e'e'ssity. At sne'h seasons the sala- 
rie's of public se'rvants are leeedeeel to as a certain 
semre-e' e>f re'lied". anel reelnctiem is justiiieel by re'- 
fe'rt'uce to the jsressure ujsesn the public finance's. 
This re'ason is so commoidy anel so e'onfielently as- 
signe'd, that its validity is rarely epiestioned ; ye't in 
truth it will nest stanel the test esf examination. 
The' amemnt of the' se'i vie'e resnelered by jsublic func- 
l iemarie's is, it is to be' pre'snnu'd, as great in aelverse 
as in ju'ospe'i'ous times, and if ses, it is deserving of 
the' same ameaint esi' re'muujeratiem. If, ineh'e'd, it 
has been raised toes high during a se'asesn esf press- 
perity, it ought te) bes reelue*eel ; but, in this e-ase, the 
right resasem ought te) be; given—that re'asem be'ing, 
nest that the; financial resesnrees esf the state aree 
imjeaired, but that the) esftice in whiedi the jsrojsesse'el 
retiviK'hmcnt is tes be etlected is overpaid. Such 
an abuse) shesulel not have been jsermitted tes arise, 
anel when redressed, it shonhl nest be uneler a false 
prete)nce. The financial rcseuirces esf a state shesuld be 
manageel like those of an indivielual, with cesnstant re¬ 
ference tes pruelence anel to justice. Prosperity shonhl 
not seelucc thesse who administer its alfairs into care¬ 
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less and useless expenditure, nor should temporary 
difficulty render them insensible to the claims of 
justice. If the labourer bo worthy of his hire, ho 
should receive the just reward of his labour under 
any circumstances. Nothing- short of the impossi¬ 
bility of rendering justice can be admitted as an 
excuse for Avithholding justice. There arc many 
modes of useful and laudable exjienditure Avhich 
may be indulged during prosperity and susjiended 
Avhen jirosperity fails ; but the just remuneration 
of the servants of the state is an obligation unaf¬ 
fected by change of circumstances—at least by any 
ordinary change. That ]ieriods of financial pressure 
will arrive is not less certain than the recurrence 
of the vicissitudes of the seasons. By ])rudence the 
effects of the visitation may bo mitigated. Prepa¬ 
ration may be made which will render it unne¬ 
cessary to resort to injustice as a palliative when 
tbc evil shall arrive: this is the ])roper course. 
But if public servants arc in adverse times to be 
])aid less than their services are worth, let those 
who maintain this j)osition remember that it in¬ 
volves another—that when prosperity revives, such 
servants may, in justice, claim to be remunerated 
with reference hot to the nature of their labours, 
but to the cajiacity of the state ; if the state can 
afford to pay exoi-bitantly, it ought so to pay, simply 
because it has the means. This is a conclusion 
from which most reasoners will shrink, hut it is 
legitimately drawn from principles very commonly 
avowed and acted upon. 

Looking to the circumstances of their situation. 
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the emoluiiieiits of neitlicr the civil nor the military 
service of India can fairly be regarded as excessive. 
The time when imperial fortunes were raised by 
the servants of the Com])any has passed away. 
While it endured, the fortunes accumulated were not 
the savings from oflicial salaries. They wore some¬ 
times the produce of lucky and perhaps lawful 
s])eculation; but, in too many instances, they were 
raised by ])ractices which would not bear scrutiny. 
At ju’osent the utmost that a servant of the Company 
can hope for is, so to em])loy the more active ])eriod 
of life as to secure for its closing years such moderate 
[n-ovisiou as may suffice to avert from the season of 
inlirmity and decline the corroding influence of 
anxiety; and even this he cannot effect without 
considerable attention to frugality. The military 
[)rofession is in no ])art of the Avorld overj)aid. The 
Comjnmy’s service has no advantage over the service 
of the Crown, except in l)eing free from the neces¬ 
sity of ])urcliasing ])romotion, and in the pros])ect of 
a limited provision on retirement. To counter¬ 
balance these, its members must be subject not 
merely, like their brethren elsewhere, to occasional 
residence in an uncongenial climate, as well as to 
the oth(!r disadvantages attending a wide separa¬ 
tion from the land of their birth, but to such resi¬ 
dence permanently ; the climate and the separation 
are the constant and necessary conditions of their 
service—conditions for which the compensation 
afforded is certainly not excessive. The salaries of 
civil servants appear in a few instances large, but 
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tliese arc the ^rcat jirizes which not many can ho])o 
to attain—which none can reach witlioiit a loii^’ 
period of toil pursued under many discouragements. 
It must be remembered, too, that tlic offices which 
arc highly paid require great ability as well as 
experience, and that they are attended by gre‘at 
responsibility. Rank and ffimily connection are far 
less influential than at home in advancing the jiromo- 
tion of those who enjoy these advantages. A civil 
servant cannot make his way without a considerable 
aptitude for public business, and before he is ])er- 
mitted to engage in tlie attem])t, he is required to 
be qualifi(Hl by an exjiensivc education at home. 
With a view to ensure a succession of [>crsoiis |)ro- 
})erly qualified by diameter and mental acquiri'- 
meuts for the duties which they are to discharge, 
and to secure the peo})le of India from falling 
into the hands of men* adventurcu-s, the siu-vici* 
has been made an exclusive one, and a high test rtf 
qualification required from candidates for admis¬ 
sion to it. It is ])ossible that, if salaries were in 
some degree reduced, candidates might still be 
found ; but looking at the vast power which must 
be intrusted to many Indian functionaries—to tlui 
wide discretion which must often be allowed them 
—to the temptations by which they are surrounded, 
tlie experiment would be unsafe. The character ol* 
the service was raised by the grant of liberal salaries 
in j)lace of the indirect acijuisitions with which the 
Company’s servants were wont to eke out the 
paltry allowances to which they were legally en- 
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titlc<l—it would be deteriorated by any measure 
that should seriously affect the aggregate emolu¬ 
ments which now fall to its lot.* 

It was not in financial affairs only that Lord Wil¬ 
liam Bentinck was anxious to aj)pear in the cha¬ 
racter of a reformer. Under pretence of improving 
tht^ character of the civil service and j)roviding for 
the advancement of merit, he sought to establish a 
system of universal espionage*, better suited to the 
bureau of tlie holy office of the IiKjuisition than to 
tlie closet of a statesman, anxious to be regard(*d 
as tlu! re])rescntative of all that was libf'ral. Evea-y 
siij)orior officer, court, and board, was reejuired to 
make jeeriodical rejeorts on the character and con¬ 
duct of every covenanted servant em]i]oyed in a 
subordinate capacity. Like most of his lordshi|)’s 
projects, tliis plan met neitlier with approbation noi- 
success, and it was soon abolished. Shortly before he 
(|uitt(*d India, and when, consequently, it was certain 
that whatever inconvenience might follow no ])ortion 
of it woidd bo encountered by his lordship, he by a 
general order abolished the use of corporal punish- 
nient in the native army. Wliether such puiiish- 
nieut can in all cases be disj)ensed with—and 
whether the power of inflicting it be not emi- 

* It will scarcely be denied that in all matters of public 
expenditure there is a point beyond which retrenchment cannot 
be carried with prudence or decency. Paine, the political writer 
(best known as Tom Paine), adverting to the income of the 
British monarch, said, that he could find an able-bodied man 
who would take the office for three hundred a-ycar; and perhaps 
he could, but it was not thought fit to make the trial. 
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-* punisliment—these are questions of deep interest 

—questions which should never be discussed but 
in a s]>irit of grave and sincere anxiety to dis¬ 
cover the truth. But, however they may be an¬ 
swered, tlio act of Lord William Bentinck must 
stand exposed to severe rej)robation. He had 
no power to abolish the ])unishment with regard to 
one ])art of the troops serving in India, and the 
slightest reflection might have suggested to any 
mind but his own, the im}*rudoncc and inexpediency 
of abolishing it with regard to the remainder. When 
Euro})ean and native troops are serving together in 
the field, wliat must be the feelings of the former 
on ])ei'coiving that the latter arc excmj)ted from a 
j)unishmcnt to which tht'y are cx])()sed? If this re¬ 
flection did not occur to Lord William Bentinck, he 
had far less of solier thought and deliberative ])ow<.'r 
than became his character of governor-general of 
British India: if it did occur, his lordship cannot bo 
ac(piittcd of the cliargc of wantonly and recklessly 
})rovoking consociuonces which his successors might 
have bitter reason to lament. 

But for the indulgence of similar extravagance in 
a variety of ways, the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck would ap])ear almost a blank, and were 
all record of it obliterated, jiosterity would scarcely 
observe the deficiency, while it is certain they would 
have little reason to regret it. Yet there is one act 
for which it deserves not only to be remembered, 
but to be held in eternal honour. By Lord William 
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Bciitiiick an end was put to an atrocious system of 
niurdcr, which many of his predecessors had la¬ 
mented, but which none had jiossessed the hardihood 
to suppress. If every other act of liis government 
bo covered by oblivion—and his lordship’s reputation 
would tliereby sustain no loss—let one, at least, be 
rescued from the fate of the remainder. When 
future inquirers are desirous of ascertaining at what 
period and under what circumstanc(,*s the horrible 
|)ractice of Suttee, onct^ so prevalent in India, 
cc'astHl—when they st'ek to know to whom huma¬ 
nity is indebted for emancipating Hindoo widows 
from the necessity of destroying themselves by a 
death of torture on the funeral ])iles of their de¬ 
parted liusbands, they will learn that it was Lord 
William llentinck who afforded to the cause of 
truth and right this noble triumph. This recollec¬ 
tion must not be permitted to perish—the honour 
of the British name forbids it. Murder is in British 
India no longer recognized by law; and if in the 
dark recesses of superstition instances may yet occur, 
the British nation and the British government are 
cleansed from participation in the guilt. 

The best and brightest of his deeds has been 
reserved to close the history of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s administration. It remains only to state that 
he quitted India in May, 1835, having held the 
oRice of governor-general somewhat longer than the 
ordinary period; but having done less for the in¬ 
terest of India and for his own rej)utation than any 
who had occupied his place since the commence- 
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meiit of tlio iiiiietcoiith century, with tlie Hiu^lc 
(ixcoption of Sir George Barlow. His besetting 
weakness was vanity—the idol of his worship was 
popularity, and he sought to win its behests by an 
unrestrained sacrifice to what is called the “ s])irit 
of the age.” Economy was in fashion, and there¬ 
fore Lord William Bentinck was an economist. It 
was a period when showy and noisy j)retension 
was ])ermitted, in many instances, to carry off the 
rewards and honours which were due only to det'jt 
and solid attainments, and Lord William Bmitinck 
(‘;ha1I(!nged praise for a system designed to vork in 
accordance with the ])oj>ular finding—])rofessing 
to foster merit, but, in truth, calculated to foster 
only undue inlhnmce. Punishments of tlu^ mildest 
and gentlest (diaracter were di'crei'd in all cases 
where any jninishment was to be inflicted, and 
Lord William Bentinck bade high for ])opulai •ity 
upon this ground, also, by the abolition of cor])oraI 
ininishment in the native army. For all thest' acts, 
charity itself can assign no motive but a weak and 
inordinate ap])etite for temporary admiration. But 
from this imputation let the great a(*t of his admi¬ 
nistration be exce])ted. List it be ho])ed—let it not 
be doubted, that in abolishing the practice of Suttee 
he was actuated by higher and better motives—by 
a sense of what was due to the honour of the 
government which he adininistei-ed, and to him by 
wliinu that government had beini so wonderfully 
established and the cmiiire subject to it so wonder¬ 
fully extended. 
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CHAPTER XXVITT. 

The exclusive ])rivil(\!^cs continued to the East- 
ludia Com])any by tlie Act of 1S13 expired in 1834,. 
Huriu;^ tlie intervening twenty years, the doctrines 
of free trade bad been establishing thenisidves in 
every quarter: at the end of that period their reign 
was at its zenith. The servants of the Crown had 
unresi'rv(‘dly avowed a conviction of their abstract 
truth, and much had been done towards carrying 
tlieni into })ractical clfe(*t. The ]>rotection luT-eto- 
fore afforded to various branches of trade and 
manufactures had in many instances been with¬ 
drawn ; evc*n the old navigation laws of England, 
which had Ik'cu regarded as the foundation of its 
maiitimc strength, <and which had commanded the 
a])|)robation of Adam Smith himself, had fallen 
luffore the trium|)hant march of liberal o])inions. 
The altered circumstances which followed the ri'sto- 
ration of peace to Euro])e had incnaised the cry 
for new openings for commercial competition, and 
r('ndered it more general and more fierce. An 
attack of unwonted vigour upon the ])rivileges 
whi(*h the East-India Company yet retained was. 
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therefore, to be aiiticijiated wlicnever those privi- 
lef^es should again come before parliament. 

The usual jieriod was not allowed to elapse biTore 
the note of jireparation was sounded. In the yeai- 
1820 every interest in the country was suffering 
great distress. Free trade was, by its advocates, 
loudly vaunted as the only efficient remedy, and tlu‘ 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who took the lead ujion the 
subject in the House of Lords, gave notice of a 
motion for a select committee to inquire into the 
foreign trade of the country, which motion, on the 
20th of May, he brought forward. In the course 
of the speech vlth which his lordship introduced 
the motion, he adverted to that which had jireviously 
been a subject of ]) 0 ])ular animadversion and com- 
jdaint—the facilities enjoyed by the Americans, in 
regard to the trade with China, in com])arison with 
those of the merchants of Great Britain. The mo¬ 
tion, being unopposed by the ministers, was carried, 
and the committee appointed. On the 5th of June 
Mr. Baring, in the House of Commons, moved for 
the appoinment of a committee on the same sub¬ 
ject ; and this motion also was carried, not only 
without o])])osition, but oven without remark. 

It falls not within the jiurpose of this work to 
dwell upon any of the various objects of inquiry to 
which the two committees directed their attention, 
excepting such as related to the trade of the East- 
India Conqiany. The most important of these was 
the refusal to British merchants of the privileges 
already noticed as enjoyed by those of America. 
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American ships were allowed to carry British manu- 
hictures from Great Britain to China, a privik'ge 
denied to British ships. With the mamifactures 
thus carried from the shores of England, an Ame¬ 
rican merchant might ])urchasc the ju’oduce of 
China, and bring it from thence to any i)art of 
Enro]>e exce])ting Great Britain. The right to 
trade between China and continental Euro])e was 
not indeed a privilege granted by the British go¬ 
vernment, for that government had no power to 
withhold it, but the interdiction of similar commu¬ 
nication by British traders was its act; thus lbig- 
lishmen were restrained from ])artici])ating in a 
benc'ficial trade, and thus w(Te its prohts thrown 
exclusively into the hands of foreigners. The Anu*- 
ricans had another advantage in being enabled to 
carry on a profitable trade in furs between tin* 
north-western coast of America and Cliina, in the 
])ractice of which the English were restricted. On 
these points, as well as with regard to increas¬ 
ing the facilities of trade in the Eastern Archi- 
jielago, and reducing the amount of tonnage re- 
(juisite for obtaining a license for the trader with 
India, the two committees called for the opinion 
of several Directors of the East-India Com])any. 
These opinions were decidedly o])posed to any 
further concessions, and as the statements made 
on behalf of the Comj)any by Mr. Charles Grant 
appear to embrace all that could be urged on 
that side of the question, it will be sufficient 
to refer to them for the reasons upon which the 
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ojipositioii was founded. Mr. Grant inaiiitaiiied 
that tlie mono])oly of the China trade was ne¬ 
cessary to enable the Comjiany to carry on the 
administration of the government of British India, 
and that the desired relaxation of the monopoly 
would be injurious to the interests of the Company 
in China, if at all consistent with the maintenance 
of their footing in that country. Ho argued further, 
that till' ex])ectations of those jiarties who sought to 
])articij>ate in the trade would bo disa]>})ointed ; in 
su]))iort of which view he adverted to the jealousy 
with Avliich foreigners were regarded in China, to 
the restrictions imjiosed by the government there 
on its own subjects in their dealings with fori'ign- 
ers, and to the exactions and insults to which the 
latter were subjected. “ The sovereign of Great 
Britain,” said Mr. Grant, ‘‘after sending rejieated 
embassies to the Emjieror of China, has failed to 
obtain any change in the jealous, narrow jadicy of 
that government. The India Company, after a set¬ 
tled connection of above a century with the country, 
is confined in all its operations” to one port and ojic 
restricted channel; “ and preserving these only by 
great circumspection. What chance, then,” he 
asked, “ of greater influence can a number of uncon¬ 
nected individuals possess, when their very nundier 
and appearance must be more likely to increase the 
repugnance of that cautious government ?” He re¬ 
minded the committee that the East-India Com¬ 
pany acted as an individual, that it had a unity of 
councils and of operation. “ It is so far,” said he. 
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“ a match for the Cliincso cornjiaiiy, tlie I long. Its 
impoi'ts arc not dcpreciatod as tbt'y Avould bo if 
brought in by various individuals, each going to 
market for In'msclf; in this way one might conti¬ 
nually offer lower than anotlier, and the gc'neral 
standard of the ])rice of im])orts be lowered. In the 
])urchase of goods for ox])ortation directly tlio' con¬ 
trary might bo expect(‘d; com]>etition Avouhl en¬ 
hance their ])ric('s; and thus the trade, both iu ini- 
]torts and (‘Xports, Avouhl b(‘ turm;d against the 
British merchant by tin? nunib(>i- of (h'alers. If, 
iiuhn'd, there Avert' in like manner many buyers and 
stdlers on the other side, both parties might ])erhaps 
meet at a jtoiiit of equality; but it is not to bo for- 
gottt'u that the Chinese hong AvoTild b(' like the 
Com]>any’s factory, but one individual ; therefort' 
the disadvantage would be both Avavs against tlu' 
nuuHU'ous and unconneett'd foix'ign deah'rs.” Mr. 
Crant adverted to the danger of dis])ute and alfray 
from an inllux of shi])s and traders, Avith their ert'Avs 
and seiwants, actuated by the ordinary feelings and 
imjndses, good or bad, <»f tlu' country to Avhieh they 
belonged, OAviiig no subjection to the Conqiany’s 
representative, and in all ])robability not disposed 
to yield any. Ihie establishment of a consul on the 
])art of the CroAvn Mr. frrant thought would be 
useless and embarrassing. The consul, he argued, 
“ would not have that kind of AAT'ight AA’hich pro])crty 
and dealings give, but he Avould in sotuc sort repre¬ 
sent a great sovereign, and it might therefore not 
become his office to submit to indignities which tin* 
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servants of a body of mcrcliants could endure witli- 
ont incurring any disg’raci'.” He referred to the 
fre((nent quarrels which had occurred betM'een the 
Company’s seamen and the Chinese, as well as the 
serious consequences that had resultcMl from tlumi, 
and antici])ated an increase of fresh disturbances 
from any a])proach to o])enin<<' the' trade. To the ob- 
j(‘ction that American seamen resorted to China in 
^reat numbers without producing mischief, he an¬ 
swered that these were a dilferent class of nuai from 
those em])loy(Ml in Hritish ships. Tlu'v rec(dv(Ml 
durina^ the wav double the })ay of llritish st'ameu, 
and after th(' restoration of ja^-ace half as much 
mor(‘. They <'njoyed otluM- indnlocaicc's not granti'd 
to British seamtai, wen' intc'vc'stcal (»n tlu'ir own be¬ 
half in the voya<ie, and Aveic looking- forward to 
becoming’oflicers and commanders. 

Thc! trade cai’ried on by tlu' Americans betwcs'ii 
China and Euro[»e Mr. (Irant was disjtosed to treat 
as of small a(*count. }T(; Ix'lievt'd that the whoh' 
amount of American inqiortations from (4iina to 
foreign Kuro])e did not o'reatly exceed thr('e hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, and he asked, ought tlu' 
lon^ subsisting^ relations bid,ween I’iUgland and 
China to be hazarded for the utmost |K)ssible ])rofit 
f>f such a trade, or even for tlu* amount of ca]utal 
enqdoyed in it? The trade betw('en China and tlu' 
Indian Archi])elag'o he re})resented as small and in- 
ca])able of much extemsion. A v(‘ry inconsiderable 
part of this trade was ])ossessed by the Americans, 
the greater portion bc*ing’ carried on by British sub- 
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jocts residing in India. The effect of the desired 
change, therefore, Mr. Grant argued, could lie only 
to talv(5 some jiart of the trade from the latter class 
of jiersons and transfer it to their fellow-subjects 
residing in Ihigland. 

The fur trade carried on between North-west 
Ainc'rica and China Mr. Grant regarded as nnirn- 
jxirtant. “ If tlu' whole of this fur trade,” said he, 
“ were in Jfritish hands, it need not (.‘inploy mon* 
than on(‘ ship, or at most two, annuall}’; but Avhat 
rational h()])C‘ can lx; entertained that the nu'rchaiits 
of Great Britain could enter into a successful com- 
petiti<»n in this trade Avith the subjects of the United 
States, who are rathm- nearer to the nortli-Avi'st coast, 
and areab'eady in actual ])oss(‘ssion of the trade?” 

With Cochin-China and otlu'r countries, t<* whicli 
ndeixMice had been mad(', Mr. Grant did not think 
ail}' opening for the (.‘Xtension of commerce (“xistcxl, 
and he adduced as j>roof the fact, that though those 
countries Avcre open for shi])S of three hundrcxl and 
fifty tons and u])Avards, none had been sent. The 
restriction as to tonnage, he urged, Avas imposed, 
not for a comnu'rcial but for a political object; and 
though small shi])S might be preferable for shalloAv, 
obscure ports, where little trade could be exjiectiHl, 
large shi])s were better adapted to carrying on com¬ 
merce Avith countries like Toiupiin and Cochin- 
China, having large, ih'Oj) bays. Small shi])S, more¬ 
over, aflordt'd an insecure^ medium of commerce 
among a ]ico]>le so treacherous as the Malays. 

Such Avere tlu* statements and arguments of one 
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of the most able as well as most zealous advocates 
of the maintenance of the existing system, without 
change or relaxation. Other witnesses, some of 
them merchants of great eminence, including Mr. 
George Lyall * and Mr. Edward Ellice, of London, 
and Mr. John Gladstone, of Liverjiool, offered ti'sti- 
moiiy of very different effect; and, aftei" examining 
the evidence on both sides and weighing its vahu‘, 
many iun)artial imjuirers will be led to the conclu¬ 
sion that, on this occasion, the East-Tndia Com])any 
were somewhat unduly sensitive as to the ])robable 
effect of relaxation. The concession of much that 
was asked was perfectly consistent with the rc'ten- 
tioii of tlu'ir right to the exclusive su|)])ly of Gi’(‘at 
llritain with the products of China, and of a gene¬ 
ral su])remacy in the tra<le with that cf>uiitry. ft 
wasjtrobable—it was almost certain, that tlu^ ex]K‘(;- 
tations which the mercantile interest (nitcu-taincd, 
or avowed, as to the extension of the market for 
English goods in China, would bo in a great degree 
disap])ointed; but the fact, that the Americans had 
succccaled in introducing such goods to some extent, 
was beyond (juestion, and why Englishmen should 
not enjoy the same advantage, whether it wore great 
or small, it was impossibh; to shew. 

The evils of comj)etition, whatever they might 
be, were not matter for a]>prehension—they ac¬ 
tually existed. The Americans were the com¬ 
petitors of the Company in the sale of British 

* Now a Director of the East-India Company, and M.P. for 
the City of London. 
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^^oods at Canton, and English traders could have 
been no more. The East-Tndia Company were, 
in fact, quite uninterested in the decision of the 
question, for all that was sought, in this res})ect, 
was the admission of British subjects to advantages 
already ('njoyed by foreigners, and that with regard 
to a branch of trade into Avhich the Com])any did 
not ent('r. The case is clearly stated in the evi¬ 
dences of Mr. Ijyall. “ The restrictions,” he said, 
“ ])r{'Yent our carrying the ])roducc of Cliina 
din'ctly to the continents of Enro ])0 or America, 
which trade is o]>en to the Ameriesans or any other 
power. The Americans and esther ]>owers also can 
take the commodities of this or any other country 
to China, from wliicli British private traders are 
likewise excluded; and as the East-lndia Comjsany 
do not carry on any direct trade from China to the 
continent of Enr()])e or America themselves (and I 
bt‘]iev(' are preventc'd-by tlieir Charter from doing 
so), the ehect of the n'strictions is to foi’ce a valu¬ 
able trade (in wliich this country would participate 
largely) into the hands of the Americans and other 
foreign nations, Avithout any British interest Avhat- 
ever deriving any advantage from it, not excepting 
the East-lndia Conqiany; so that, in fact, they 
may be considered as virtually establishing a mono- 
jndy in favour of America, to the exclusion and pre¬ 
judice of the whoh‘ Bi’itish community.”* 
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* The 1)lunder of having suffered this state of things to con¬ 
tinue, when, in 181,3, so many old restrictions were swept away, 
shews liow little discrimination the ministers of that date cxer- 
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Witli resjiect to the danf^er of disturbance at 
Canton, it was stated, that the difference of clia- 
racter between the British and the American sea¬ 
men was exaggerated. Amei'ican sailors, it a])])eared, 
did not, in all cases, partici})ate in the advantages 
of the voyage, and they were believed, by com- 
])etent judges, to be not more easily controllabh* 
than the same class of ])ersons from Great Bi-itain. 
At all events, some ])recautionaiy measures might 
have been readily adopted. The Com]>any might 
have been invested with such a continuing power 
over all British subjects, as would have ren¬ 
dered it as practicable for their re])resentatives 
to restrain the excesses of the crews of ])ri- 
vate traders, as those of the seamen navigating 
their own ships. This would, undoubtedly, have 
given rise to clamour, but absunl clamour should 
be disregarded. The limited character of the 
trade, as well as that of tlu' commercial intercourse 
with the islands of the Archi])elago and other coun¬ 
tries, seems to tifford but a very weak arguuuait 
against admitting to its participation all who an' 
fairly entitled to exjiect it. The same remark 
ajiplies to the fur trade with Anu'rica. Whether it 
were extensive or unimjiortant, lucrative or the 
reverse, why should any subject of the British 
Crown be restrained from engaging in it, or criji- 

cised as to what they conceded or what tlicy refused. Of similar 
incompetence to judge of the interests of Great J3ritain in the 
East, too many instances have occurred since as w'cll as l)efon' 
the period referred to : not the least striking was tlic surrender 
of .lava. 
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})le<l by unreasonable conditions, when, in tlie exer¬ 
cise of his enterj)rise and industry, be was guiltless 
of intcu’fering with the rights, and even with the 
interests, of any of his fellow-subjects ? The fur 
trade, as far as the English were allowed to embark 
in it, was sidyect to tliis hardshij). The licenses 
granted by the East-lndia Company coin]>elled those 
who traded luuhn- them to sell their furs in China for 
moiK'v, and to ])ay the proce(als into the Conn)any’s 
chest for bills on hhighmd. The dith'rence of })rice 
Ix'twca'ii selling for cash and that which could have 
been obtained in barter for Chinese ]>roduce for sale 
in foreign Euro|)e or America, varying nect'ssarily ac¬ 
cording to circumstaiua's, was reported as ordinarily 
amounting to twenty-five jier cent. This w^as <'(‘r- 
tainly an inconvenient interference with the natural 
andordijiary course of commerce, and the result was, 
that the traiisport of furs to China passed entirc'ly 
into the hands of the Americans. 

Tile riistriction as to the tonnage of ships was, it 
appears, imjiosed pi'iucipally from an a])]irehension of 
smuggling; and its expediency must be detiTiuined in 
a great degrees w ith reference to this ])oint. All such 
restri(4ions, howx'ver, are in themselves evil, and a 
strong case of necc'ssity is reipiiiv'd for their justifi¬ 
cation. The other rt'asons assigned for maintaining 
this restriction do not ajipear entitled to much con¬ 
sideration. Merchants and seamen may be su])- 
posed, in most cases, the bt'st judges of the species 
of craft fit for navigating the watt'rs in any given 
ijuarter, and those ac(]uainted with the Indian stais 
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VHKP. might be allowed, without much danger, to deter- 
xx^ii. jjijjjp tlioTuselves the degree of risk whicli they 
incarrod of being murdered by the Malays. 

The re])orts of the two committees were, as must 
have bet'll exi)ected, favourable to a relaxation of 
the measures which the Com])aiiy thought neces¬ 
sary for the protection of its jtrivileges; but the 
existing comjiact was respected by the legislature, 
and no attejiipt ivas made to force a com])liance with 
the simm'sted innovations. In tlic meantime the 

o o 

nierttantile and manufat'tnring intt'rcsts were gather¬ 
ing their strength for the tight which, at no very 
distant j»eriod, was to take j)lace, and the issue of 
which was to determine the fat(' of the remaining 
privileges of the East-lndia Com])any. 

Indistinct murmnrings preceded the coming 
storm ; and at length those anxious to j)articipate 
in the restricted trade began to speak out. Un the 
A. I). 182 !). I2th of May, 1820, the House of Lords was enlight¬ 
ened by a petition from Manchester, jiresented by 
the Mar(|uis of Lansdowne. The ])t‘tition, according 
to the statement of the noble marciuis, ])rayed that 
the Lords would take into their early consideration 
tlu! expediency of ojieiiing the trade to the East- 
Indies. It seems to have been forgotten that the 
trade was already open. The form of obtaining a 
liciaise was required, and there was some limitation 
as to the ])orts to which shijis were to jirocecd ; such 
limitations, however, exist almost everywhere; and 
it must not bo su])posed that the petitioners sought 
unrestricted freedom of commerce. On the con- 
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trury, they modified their application for a considera¬ 
tion of the expediency of o])cning the trade to tlic 
li^ast-Jiidies, by adding, “and of imposing such limi- 
tiitions u])on tliat trade as might be consistent with 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of this 
country.” The commercial and manufacturing in¬ 
terests of India were not deemed worth a thought. 
After some vei-y geiK'ral remarks in favour of the 
])rayer of the ])etition, the IVIanpiis of Lansdowiie 
said, “ he was well awai’e that tlu' most extravagant 
eX])(‘ctations had bemi raisc'd. Those expectations 
had arisen out of the de]>ressed circumstances of the 
country, which induced }>ersons to look out anxiously 
for an o]>(‘ning in which to em])loy their capital, 
'file ]>etitioners stat('d that the opening of the trade 
to India”—it being already o])en—“ would be calcu- 
Iat(‘d more than any thing else to raise the manu- 
factur(‘S and trade of this country to that prosjierity 
from which they had fallen ; and ho was sure that, 
under su(*h circiunstances, the ])etition Avould meet 
with their lordships’ attcaitive consideration.” Lord 
C’althorp ])resented a similar petition from Birming¬ 
ham. Lord Ellenborougli, ])resident of the Board of 
Commissioners, ex])ri'ssed his conviction of the great 
importance of the subject, but declined giving any 
intimation of the course which ministers intended 
t() jmrsue. 

On the same day the cry of free trade was 
raised in the House of Commons by Mr. Huskis- 
son, Whem Mr. Canning tliought fit to relinquish 
his seat for Liver[)ool, on the ground that the re- 
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A.D. 1821). 


presentation of a great commercial tov n was incon¬ 
sistent with the duties of an adviser of the Crown, 
he surrendered the borough to Mr. Huskissoii, wlio 
did not ])articipate in the scruples of Ids chieftain.* 
As the rejnesentative of Liveriiool, Mr. Iluskisson 
was, of course, the enemy of tlie hhist-India Com¬ 
pany ; and in presenting a petition ])raying for the 
abolition of such exclusive privileges as that body 
yet retained, he enten'd into a long and laboured 
statement, for the ])ur])Ose of shewing the great 
extension of trade which had taken place since 
the cessation of the Comjiany’s exclusive privih'ges 
with regard to India in ISl;]. It ap])eared, how¬ 
ever, from a counter-statement made by Mr. Astell, 
chairman of the Comj)any, that the accuracy of tlu‘ 
alleged facts with which Mr. Iluskisson had been 
ju'ovided was by no means opial to the vivacity of 
the expectations which he had been instructed to 
profess. With regard to the comjtarative prices and 
(jualities of tea, one of the points at issue, Mr. Ilus¬ 
kisson subseijuently declari'd that he knew nothing, 
excei)t what had been told him, and what he h'arnt 
from price-currents. On another ])oint, which re¬ 
lated to the amount of tonnage enpdoyed in the 
India trade at dilferent ])eriods, Mr. Iluskisson did 
not venture any explanation or defence. 

On Thursday, the 14th of May, Mr. Whitmore 


* Mr. Huskisson was not at this time in officx;, liaving lux-n 
compelled to quit it in consequence of his vote on the jiroposed 
disfranchisement of East-Uctford ; hut he had been in office while 
member for Liverpool. 
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siilimitted a motion for inquiry, which was nega¬ 
tived Avithout a division: it, however, furnished 
occasion for a very long speech from the mover, 
and some shorter ones from other members. Mr. 
Wliitmore divided liis subject into three heads— 
Great Britain, India, and China. Under the first 
Mr. Whitmore argued that a great ojiening might 
be obtained for the ])roduco of our vast manufac¬ 
turing ])ower, and referred to the gi’cat increase 
which had taken place in the export;ition of goods, 
and es]>ecially cotton, since 1813.* He a])])eared 
to feel disap])ointed at not finding a corresponding 
increase of iin])orts, but attributed the deficiency, 
as usual, to the ('ompany’s inono})oly of the China 
trade. In s])eaking of the interests of the Indian 
peo})lc, Mr. Whitmore j)oured forth a torrent of 
vague declamation ;'f' and on China he contented 

* Mr. Whitmore stated that, in 1S14, tlie total amount of 
manufactured cotton exported was 8f yards, and that in 1828 

it was 43,500,000 yards ; that the value in 1814 was £00,000— 
in 1828, notwithstanding' a great fall in price, £1,900,000. He 
did not state that this increased ex]>ortation had driven the manu¬ 
facturers of India to starvation, and brought to ruin districts and 
cities previously nourishing and happy : nor did he state that the 
difference in the quality of Englisli and Indian cotton goods vastly 
exceeded the difference in price. 

t One or two extracts from Mr, Whitmore’s printed speech 
(published by himself) may be sufficient to illustrate its tone 
and taste:— 

The monopolist, strijiped of all his gorgeous but borrowed 
])hiines, stands forth in his true character—an enemy to justice, 
a spoiler of other men’s wealth, a destroyer of national resources, 
a contemner of the rights and lil)erties of the j)eoj)lc.” 

It I were a friend to mono])ol\G instead of being its most 
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liiinsclf with rej)eating such statements as he found 
suitahie to his j)uq)ose in Mr. Crawford’s work on 
the Eastern Archipelago. The Chancellor of the 
Excheijuer, Mr. (jloidburn, thought the session too 
far advanced to admit of inquiry, and suggested its 
])ost])onement until the next. Mr. Huskisson was 
for entering upon inquiry at once, as was also Mr. 
Hume. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald* and Mr. Ilobinsonf 
siqiported the views of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheijuer. Mr. Wynne lamented the continuance of 
the China trade for so long a period in the hands 
of the Com])any. Mr. Earing took an interme¬ 
diate view bi'tween the opinions that had bi'cii 
advanci'd by other sjieakers, and ap]»eared to have 
ecpial doubts as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of any course. Sir Charles Forbes thought the 
union of sovereign and merchant in the Conqiany 
disadvantageous; bnt added, that, objectionable and 
faulty as the Comjiany’s government might be, it 
was ])referable to that of our colonial governments ; 
and he congratulated the natives of India on being 
j)laced under the government of the Conijiany in¬ 
stead of the Crown. With regard to the China 

inveterate enemy, I should say, banish every free trader from 
the limits of your charter, burn his shi})s, rifle his property, ruin 
his family ; you would thus only follow out your own princijiles, 
and act consistently, if not justly.” 

* Afterwards Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, and for some time 
before his death, in 1843, exercising with universal respect the 
powers of President of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. 

t Now the Earl of Ripon. 
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tratlo, it was liis o])inion that tlie oxpectatioris 
formed of the advantages to be derived from open¬ 
ing it would be disa])pointed: that country was 
liermetically sealed against foreign commerce. The 
trade at Canton was carried on l)y a monopoly; the 
whole empire was managed by monopolies. The 
Hong merchants fixed the juices of the commo- 
<lities, and the markets of Canton had maintained 
smdi a uniformity of ]>rices for twenty years that 
the article of cotton lunl seldom varied l)eyond eight 
or ten tales jier ])ecul. Trade; was interdi<*ted at 
every other ])f)rt in China; and it was within his 
own knowledge, that an enterjirising individual had 
fitted out a vessel for tlie jenrpose; of forcing a trade 
in other ]>orts of the tanjeire, who had not only be'en 
unable to elfect his obje'ct, but had been oliligt'd 
to ]>nrchase jerovisions by stealth and with hard 
dollars. As to the trade with India, that, he con¬ 
tended, was to bc' increased only by that House'. 
Lc't ministers be;gin by reducing the duties ujxm 
the cemimodities of Inelia. A small <lnty was 
im])Osed upon English manufactures, and a lu'avy 
euie n})on Indian commodities. Ho asked, Was 
that recijuocity ? Was that free traele ? Ho hopeel 
that the inquiry pro])Oseel would embrace, neet our 
own interests merely, but those of the jieojele e)f 
Inelia. These statements and oj)inie)ns, from one 
distinguished alike by his jiositiem in the commercial 
we)rld, by his knowledge of Inelia, and by his eleve)- 
tion to the interests of the i)eojde of that country, 
ought te) have ceunmanded d(;e|) attention. 
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Mr. Astell afterwards addrtjsscd the House, in a 
speech marked by great ability as well as by great 
moderation. lie said lie had abstained from re¬ 
futing the arguments and ex]>osing thi; errors of 
the mover, in the belief that the jiroposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to enter upon iiuiuiry 
in the next session would have been satisfactory. 
Tie was a friend to impiiry, becaust' he deplored the 
ignorance which ]>ervad(‘d the country with respect 
to India, to which he attributcal the prevailing ]»re- 
judice against the Com])any; ])ri'judice which, he 
was persuaded, full and iin])artial investigation 
would disjierse. Ileferring to the alk'ged incnaise 
of ex])orts to India, he denied that it was by itself 
a ])rooi‘ of increasial |n’os])eiity. To be satisfactory 
u])on this jioint, the increased export should be 
accom|)anie<l by an increase of inqiort from India. 
The Company had long lieen alive to the necessity 
of encouraging production jn India. The article of 
cotton had received csjtecial attention. But the 
muslins of India, once so famous, had lieen su])- 
jilanted by the' manufactures of Manchester and 
Glasgow. Euro])ean articles, he said, were to bo 
obtained at the jiresidencies as chc'ap as in England, 
lie should be glad to have an opportunity of exa¬ 
mining the whole subject in the next session, but, 
in the meantime, he must maintain that the Com¬ 
pany had not been inattentive to the pros])erity and 
hajuiiness of the people of India. The more 
the institutions which we had inti'oduced became 
known, the more would the benefit of our dominion 
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1)0 ackiiowledg'od. The country was improvino- 
uiidor our goverimioiit. J^xporiments ought to bo 
uudortakcui cautiously, and conducted temperately. 
Most especially should mx) boar in mind, that we 
were not to look merely to the extension of the 
commeixa'al resources of our own country, but that 
our lirst duty Avas to look to the advancement of 
the ha])])iu{‘ss of the millions in the East subjected 
to our rule. 

Mr. Warburton com])]ained of tlu' impedinn'iits 
thrown in tlu; AA’ay of Ihiropeaiis dc'sii-ous o|* visiting 
Fudia, at tlie same time* that he complaiiu'd of the 
Avant of sulheient pi‘ot(“ction for the nativcis against 
injuries iniliett'd by such persons. Against one 
pai’t of the existing system for the govi'rninent of 
India he Avas singularly bittm-. The (‘onstitution 
of th(i Hoard of Commissioners he thought highly 
objectionable. With res]>ect to the persons Avho 
comjtosed that board, no doubt they had the in¬ 
terests of our Indian possessions sincerely at heart; 
but hoAv Avas it |)ossible, he aski'd, that they could 
do any good AAdien they held oHicc only by tin* 
tenure of a day ? The moment they had learned 
to do their duty they Avere removed to sonui otluu' 
office, and noAv jiersons Avere introduced, just as 
ignorant of the state (*f India as their ])redecessors 
when they first became members of tlu; Hoard. 
This subject, he declared, required the serious at¬ 
tention of the House. 

Lord Ashley made some laanarks in reply to part of 
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Mr. Warbiirtoii’s statements. He was followed by 
Mr. Brou^liam,* whose speech was devoted i)riiici- 
pally to pointing' out the difficulties of the subject, 
lie wished the entire abolition of the Company’s mo¬ 
nopoly, and if the mercantile question only stood in 
the way, it could, he said, be easily dealt with : but 
the difficulty was, how the removal of this mono- 
])oly could be accomplished with perfect security 
to the other great interests that ^vere concerned 
—with safety to thc^ essential interests of the im¬ 
mense country governed by the Company, and with 
safety, also, to its long-established government. 
When he said this, it would be at once conceived, 
that he did not wish to transfer that government to 
this country, becaust', though an anomaly, yet the 
government of India, as regarded the interests of 
th(3 ])eo]>le: and the maintenance of due ;lnd legal 
subordination, could not, he thought, be j. laced so 
safely in other hands, even if they /ed to se(^ 
the Company cease to be traders, and aspire only 
to be governors of a mighty eni])ire. Taking into 
view every thing connected with the subject, he 
thought it better to defer impiiry until an early 
period of the next sc'ssion. A short reply from 
Mr. Whitmore closed the debate. The result has 
been already mentioned. 

Early in the session of 1830 the question of the 
renewal of the privileges of the East-Tndia Com¬ 
pany was introduced in both houses by the govern- 
* Now Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
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ment. In tlio House of Lords, on the Otli of chap. 
lobniary. Lord Ellenhorouj^h moved for a select 
committee “to inquire into the j)resent state of the 
affairs of the Last-Imlia Comj^any, and the trade 
between the East-Indies, Gi'eat Britain, and Cliina.” 

In his s])eech prefacing the motion. Lord Ellenbo- 
rouo-h adverted wdth some indignation to tlie falla¬ 
cies and erroneous reports which, he observed, had 
been scattered through the country. Among these, 
he gave a ])rominence to one assertion, most indus¬ 
triously pro])agated—that the territorial finances of 
India derived no benefit from the commercial funds 
or profits of the Company. So far from that being 
the case, it would, his lordshi]) said, a])pear from 
the documents laid before parliament, that, during 
the course of the sixt(‘en years that had ela])sed 
since the modified renewal of the Company’s privi¬ 
leges, th . territorial finances of India had b('en 
aided, eithc lirectly or indirectly, by as large a sum 
from the Company’s commei-cial ])rofits as had Ixaui 
ap])ropriated to the payment of dividends to the pro¬ 
prietors of East-India Stock. In other wmrds, the 
Company had a]>])lied to the benefit of the peo])le 
whom they governed, a jiortion equal to that enjoyial 
by themselves of the net ])rofit derived from the exclu¬ 
sive trade, against which so much interested clamour 
wars raised. Lord Ellenborongh, in otheu' ])arts of his 
speech, alluded to the increased consumption of tea, 
and the reduction that had been elFected in tlie ]>rico 
of that commodity; to economical reform, then an 
unceasing topic of discussion; to the substitution of 
VOL. V. s 
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native service for that of Europeans; and to the 
desir(‘ sliewn ])y the East-India Comp.any to in¬ 
crease tlie commerce of India with England, as 
manifested by a large reduction of the duties im- 
j)osed on the importation into the former country 
of the manufactures of the latter, as well as hy a 
corres])onding reduction in the duties on the export 
of indigo and cotton, articles of great importance 
to British manufacturers. The Manpiis of Lans- 
downe signified his a]*probation of the motion, and 
expatiated on the irnjmrtance of tin' duty which the 
House was called upon to perform ; after which the 
debate dix'erged into a discussion of a personal 
nature, which it is unnecessary to pursue. Lord 
Ellenhorough’s motion for the a])pointment of a 
commitlee Avas carried. 

On the same day, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Beel (now Sir Robert Peel) moved for the aj)}>oint- 
ment of a select committee. Having stated his 
reasons for referring the whole subject to one com¬ 
mittee, he proceeded to speak of the conduct of the 
East-India Company. Looking to the rc^jiresenta- 
tions of which he was in possession, vieAving the 
documents that Averc in his hands, he was bound to 
say, that any investigation into the conduct of that 
body would, he believed, tend to their credit. Con¬ 
trasting the administration of the Comjiany with 
that of any other colonial establishment that ever 
existed, he was convinced that their conduct had 
redounded greatly to their honour. On the com¬ 
mercial part of thciquestion he refrained from giving 
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any ojiinion, while on that which he admitted to be 
tlie most important of all, the welfare of the peo]ile 
of India, he urged the projiriety of endeavouring., 
while keeping them under Ilritish rule, “ to atone 
to them for the sufferings they endured, and the 
wrongs to which they were exposed in being re¬ 
duced to that rule; and to afford them such advan¬ 
tages, and confer on them such beiielits, as may in 
some degree console them for the loss of their in- 
dejicmdence.” 

Hero are admissions which do not seem warranted 
by facts. There is scarcely an instance in which 
any portion of the p(‘<>]>le of India have suffered 
wrong by being brought under Hritish rule; and as 
to consoling tlu'Ui for the loss of th(ur independence, 
the slightest knowh'dg(> of the })ractice of native 
governments is suflicient to shew, that under them 
no ])ortion of individual iiide])endenco subsists—that 
])ersonal liberty and |)r()])(“i-ty are both ludd at the 
ca])rice not of the sovereign merely, but also of his 
millions; that to jiossess wealth is only to jiosst^ss a 
title to the jirivilege of being plundcu'ed, and that 
the administration of what is called law has nothing 
to do with the maintenance of right; but that a 
judge, under such a governnient, stands towards a 
similar functionary in a wcdl-regulatcd state, in the 
same relation in which a professional poisoner stands 
to a ]iliysician. So far from needing consolation for 
having been emancipated from the curse of being 
governed by their oAvn countrymen, tlui subjec- 
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tion of India to the mild yoke of Britain must be 
regarded by all impartial men as a subject for con¬ 
gratulation. 

After some remarks from Mr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Peel submitted a list of the proposed committee. 
Sir James Macdonald and Mr. Hume objected to 
the introduction of the names of two or three East- 
India Directors, and General Gascoyne (member 
for Liverpool) took the same course, because one of 
the members named had written a ])am 2 )blet in 
favour of the East-India Company. The members, 
who were either led by tlieir inclinations, or com¬ 
pelled by their jiosition, to oppose tlie renewal of 
the Company’s charter, seemed to think that no 
committee could be a fair one unless comjioscd en¬ 
tirely of ])ersons devoted to one side of the question 
into which they were to inquire. 

This was noticed by Mr. Astell, who observed that 
he knew not why the defenders of the East-India 
Company wore not to bo heard in the house, or in 
the committee, as well as its professed o])])osers; 
nor why a gentleman who had been the public advo¬ 
cate of opinions hostile to the renewal of the Com- 
jiany’s charter, and • because he had presented peti¬ 
tions to the same effect, was on that ground to be 
appointed a member of the committee, while Di¬ 
rectors were to bo excluded, because their leanings 
were presumed to bo the other way. “ He had 
hesitated,” he said, “ about making these remarks, 
but they had been drawn from him, and he called 
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upon tlio House to say wlietlicr his connection with 
the Com})any was, uniler the circiinistances, a fitting 
ground for his exclusion.” 

These observations called up Mr. Iliiskisson,* 
who maintained that tliere was a difference between 
the Directors and ])ersons who had not the same 
d(gree of interest in the coiicgtiis of the Com])any. 
1 he a])|)]ical>ility of this remark it is not easy to 
perceive. If a man entertain a stroim fet'linof on 
any subject, it matters not by what motives that 
feeling is ])roduced. The Directors were naturally 
sup]K)S(!d to be favourable to the retention (»f tlie 
Com])any’s ))rivileges : many members of tlie House 
mitertained, and had ex])ressc“d, strong opinions in 
opjtosition to tliein. Why are one set of ])artisans 
less tdigible meinbt'rs of a committee of in([uiry 
than another ? Doth may be excluded without 
unfairness, but to exclude one ]>arty and admit the 
otluT would be monstrous.. The fact, if trms tliat 
the assailants of the Comj)any were ]»erfoctly inde- 
j)eudent in their hostility, would avail nothiiig. But 
it was not true. Can any oin; say that the n'pre- 
sentatives of Liverpool and Bristol, ])nshed on by 
whip and spur to break down an exclusive trade, 
of which their constituents Avished to ]>artake, were 
more indej)cndent than the Directors of the East- 
India Comjiany? Mr. Hnskisson, indeed, during 
the latter years of his j)arlifimentaiy career, main- 

. * Mr. Huskisson aj)po{irs to have been the member alluded to 
by Mr. Astell. 
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tained free trade doctrines with an earnestness 
Mdiicb, if not the effect of conviction, must have ori¬ 
ginated in the less worthy sources of vanity or ven¬ 
geance.* But his colleague, General Gascoyne, was 
not supposed to be deeply read in abstract doctrines 
of any kind, nor had he ever claimed the distinction 
to be derived from their advocacy. 

Mr. Baring, who followed Mr. Astell, balanced 
the advantages and disadvantages of admitting 
East-Tndia Directors to the committee, until it 
appeared almost impossible to determine in which 
direction the scale turned: on the aa IioIo, he 
seemed to conclude that it was prcferal)le to have 
them. He thought the choice of the committee 

* Mr. Huskisson’s complete illumination on the subject of free 
trade came late. When his youthful admiration of the French 
revolution had been either removed by reflection or stifled by 
prudence, he obtained employment under the Anti-Jacobin admi¬ 
nistration of Mr. Pitt, by whom popular theories were not tole¬ 
rated, and whose commercial policy, though somewhat more liberal 
than that of his predecessors, was yet remarkably cautious and 
guarded. With the party of which that statesman was the head, 
Mr. Huskisson continued to hold office for about twenty years, 
without breathing a whisper of free trade. Times changed, and 
Mr. Huskisson entered upon a mission for the dissemination of 
free trade doctrines with • all the enthusiasm of a new convert, 
reserving only one important branch of trade from that perfect 
freedom which he claimed for all others, Mr. H. at that time 
representing a constituency (Chichester) whose welfare depended 
on the prosperity of agriculture. Not satisfied with upholding 
this exccj)tion in his place in parliament, he wrote a pamphlet for 
the pur[)ose. Subsequently, when he became the member for a 
great commercial town, his zeal in the cause of this one favoured 
( xception experienced a perceptible decline. 
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fair, but lie said that he should go into the discus¬ 
sion with a stroRfr impression that the task imposed 
upon them was beyond their j)OAver. 

Those views a])})eared to be adopted by Mr. Bright,* 
who, however, claimed that for himself which he 
denied to the committee, lie should reserve to him¬ 
self, he said, the right of judging the (juestion just 
as if no committee of inquiry had been instituted. 
Mr. P. Thomson, who followed, accused his pre¬ 
decessor in the debate of inconsistency, he having, 
ill a former session, been loud in calling for a 
committee. After Mr. Iluskisson had objected 
to so many county members being placed on the 
committee, and General Gascoyne had given notice 
of an intention (which he did not fulfil) to move an 
instruction to the committee to take into consider¬ 
ation the trade with China, and the jiropriety of 
removing impediments in the way of a free trade 
with India, the committee was finally agreed to. 

The committees of the two houses entered, with¬ 
out delay, upon the duty, for the discharge of which 
they had been appointed. The China trade was 
the first subject of impiiry, and the investigation 
was conducted, in the Commoiis committee more 
esjiecially, with great and searching minuteness. 
Mr. Huskisson was one of the most active and 
diligent members, lie was, as has been seen, a 
devoted jiartisan of one side of the great (piestion 
in disjuite, and the zeal which he brought to the 
service of the cause was on one occasion exhibited 
* Member tor Bristol. 
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in a remarkable manner. The Company were by 
law * precluded from putting uj) their tea for sale 
at any price which, upon the whole of the teas put 
up at any one sale, should exceed the prime cost, 
with the freight and charges of importation, to¬ 
gether with lawful interest from the time of the 
arrival of such tea in Great Britain, and the com¬ 
mon premium of insurance as a compensation for 
the sea risk incurred. In the course of the exami¬ 
nation of one of the witnesses called before the 
committee, it a})j)eared that losses upon the out¬ 
ward trade to China were considered by the Com¬ 
pany as losses upon remittances made to China for 
the purchase of teas. This fact was eagerly seized 
upon by Mr. Huskisson, who contended that it was 
a violation of the law, and that the Company had 
thereby forfeited their charter. lie was not con¬ 
tent with expressing a more opinion on the ]>oiiit; 
he gave notice of an intention to propose that the 
committee should make a special report, giving it 
the weight of their united authority. This notable 
jdan of annihilating the hated privileges of the 
Company at a stroke was defeated by the clear and 
convincing statements of a witness subsequently 
called—Mr. J. C. Melvill, auditor of the East- 
India Comi)any’s accounts.f His ex})lanation of 
the o])erations of the Company was, “ th;it all the 
Company’s arrangements and remittances to China 
were made with a view, solely and exclusively, to 


* 24 Geo. 3, cap. 38. 
i Now Secretary to the Company. 
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sup])lying their treasury at Canton with funds for 
the purcdiase of tea.” 

This priiici 2 )le is the key to the whole series of 
operations })erformcd by the Conipany for tlie pur¬ 
pose, and which are thus described:—The Company 
every season endeavoured to Ibrm the best practi¬ 
cable judgment of the quantity of tea that would 
bo recpiired to enable them to comply with the 
obligation im])osed by law, of kee])ing a ye.ar’s con¬ 
sumption on hand, and ol“ the cost of such <[uan- 
tity. The next step Avas to ])rovidc the means of 
paying for it. This was (‘ffected in various ways. 
The Company bought cotton in India for consign¬ 
ment to China, which cotton was paid for in rupees 
received in reimbursement of that ])ortion of the tiT- 
ritorial charges of India which was payable in Eng¬ 
land. This Avas one mode. Another Avas, the ]-ecei])t 
of dollars in China in exchange for bills upon India, 
which bills AAXTO paid in.rupees procured in the same 
manner as in the former case. A third mode was, 
the ])iirchaso of British manufactures for consign¬ 
ment to China, which Avorc necessarily paid for in 
sterling money. In addition to these various ope¬ 
rations, a very small sura was provided by bills 
drawn in China u})on the Company in London. 
These were the arrangements made for effecting the 
Company’s object; and with regard to all, it was 
maintained, and most justly, that the prime cost of 
the tea Avhich they contributed to introduce into 
England was the sum expended in sterling money 
in })roviding the means of })urchase, whether by 
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direct j)ecuuiarj remittances or by consignments 
of goods, which, with reference to this object, could 
be regarded in no other light than as remittances, 
together with the freight and charges of the home¬ 
ward investment of tea. There seems little dif¬ 
ficulty here, but various cavilling objections were 
taken to this mode of comjmtation. It was argued 
that, according to commercial ])ractico, the coin 
of a foreign country expended in the j)urchase of 
consie-nmeiits to England should be converted into 
sterling money at the current rate of exchange. 
It was answered, that such might be the usage of 
merchants where funds for the purchase of consign¬ 
ments were jirovided by means of bills : it was not 
a])plicable to the transactions of the East-India 
Company; first, because it was not practicable to 
])rovide by bills the amount of funds required in 
Cdiiiia; and, secondly, that if practicable, such a 
mode would be incom})atible with the existing 
financial relations between England and India, if 
the Com])any could buy the required quantity of 
tea by bills on themselves, their only means of 
meeting those bills would be the proceeds of the 
sales of the teas thus bought—that, consequently, 
they M^ould be left without the means of defraying 
the territorial charges of India payable in Great 
Britain, com})rising the reimbursement to the King’s 
government of the expenditure incurred in respect 
of his Majesty’s troops serving in India, the fur¬ 
lough and retired allowances of Company’s officers, 
the cost of territorial stores sent to India, a portion 
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of the interest of the India debt, and other parti- 
(;ulars, Witli regard to the modes of remittance 
adopted by the Company, it was stated that tlie least 
beneficial was the export of British manufactures; 
but this had been persevered in by the Com])any, 

]tartly from a natunil inclination to push the saht 
itf the commodities of their own country in foreign 
markets; partly, in former years at least, from 
necessity, the practice being (aijoinod on them; 
and, jtartly, from the exjtediency of jtroviding, by 
various means of remittance, against the failure; of 
funds in Clujia—a consequence which might have; 
resulted from a mon^ restricted course. 

With regard to the second of these reasons, it was 
mentioned that, so lately as the year 1820, a time 
when free trade was the creed of almost every party 
in the country, and certainly of the ruling jiarty, 
the Board of Commissioners for the Alfairs of India, 
Mr. Williams Wynne being president, had remon¬ 
strated against a diminution of British ex})orts, 
uliich, from the state of trade, the Company had 
been compelled to make. This diminution too, it is 
worthy of remark, Avas in the export to India, a 
country oj)cn to every merchant Avho chose to send 
ffoods thither. Had the diminution taken [)lace in 

o 

the exports to China, where the Com])any had an 
exclusWe trade, there can be no question that the 
remonstrance would have been stronger and more 
decisive. While, however, the mode of remittance 
by British manufacturers was, as comj)arcd with 
others, ineligible, it was believed that it could not 
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be altogether discoiitinued without reducing the 
advantages of other modes. If more cotton were 
taken from India, tlie value of cotton in China 
M'ould be diminished ; if more bills were drawn, the 
rate of exchange would be affected ; and, on the 
whole, there was reason to conclude that, by the 
combination of various modes, the trade of the Com¬ 
pany had been conducted as lieneficially as was ]>rac- 
ticable. But, however this might be, it was evident 
that, with reference to such mixed modt's, the ju’o- 
]>er method of fixing the j)rime cost of the tea 
was a computation founded on facts for which the 
rate of exchange Avould not afi'ord data. 

Another objection related to the charge made for 
interest in the Company’s calculations. A doubt 
was ex])ressed whether the Company ought, in fix¬ 
ing the j)rice of tea, to charge interest previously 
to the arrival of the tea, interest from that period to 
the time of sale being allowed by Act of Parliament. 
This objection was met by pointing out that private 
merchants, in making similar calculations, would 
ccu’tainly include interest of money as jiart of the 
cost of an article, and that, if excluded in the case 
before the committee, the upset price of the tea 
would not be, as intended, the sum of the prime cost 
and charges, but that of the prime cost and charges 
exclusive of interest; the result being, tl*at the 
]>ublic would have the use of the Comj)any’s capital 
for nothing. This result, as was justly remarked, 
could not be believed to have been within the 
intention of the legislature. It is not undeserving 
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of observation, tliat in their calculation of interest 
the Company flisj>layed a singular liberality. The 
charge for interest u])on their outward consignments 
from England was for six months—the j)roceeds of 
these consignments, it ajjpeared, were not realized 
for ten months. Again : they were cm titled by 
Act of Parliament to charge intcTest u])on the stock 
of tea in warcdiouse until thc^ [leriod of sale. TIu'y 
did not avail thcmiscdves of this permission to its full 
extent, tlicnr charge under this head being limited 
to eighteen montlis, while the averages ])eriod that 
the tea remained in warehouse was twenty months. 

In calculating exc'hanges, the Company had been 
accustomed to con)])ute the value of fine silver at 
the old Mint standard of five shillings and two¬ 
pence j)er ounce. This had hecome obsolete, gold 
having for some time beem the only standard in 
Great Britain, and it was urged that by adhtn-ing to 
the old silver standard the Com])any had fallcm into 
irregularity and error. It a]>peared that, n])on an 
average of all the years from the reiuiwal of the 
Com])any’s term of the government of India and 
exclusive trade to China to the y)eriod of incyuiry, 
there was only a small fractional diiierence betvvecm 
the value of the rupees at the market j)rice and 
according to the old standard. 

It is unnecessary to pursue fnrthcn- the ca])- 
tious and querulous objections raised by the enemies 
of the Company, and successfully dis]»osed of by its 
witness, Mr. Melvill. It is sufficient to observe, 
that his evidence' effectually silenced the assertion. 
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that the Company had forfeited their charter by a 
systematic violation of the law, and the threats 
which were superadded to that assertion. It was 
henceforth clear, that, whatever might be its fate 
for the future, the Comjiany must enjoy its j)rivi- 
loges for the remainder of the period secured by 
law, or be despoiled of them by a breach of national 
faith.* 

Portions of the evidence taken before the com¬ 
mittee had been reported to the House from time 
to time. On the 8th of July the chairman pre¬ 
sented a report on the China trade, eminently dis¬ 
tinguished by (dearness, com])lcteness, and imi)ar- 
tiality. It exhibited a lucid and comj)rehensive 
abstract of the evidence without any expression of 
o])inion. A shorter report on matters unconnected 
with the China trade, and being no more than an 
introduction to a ]»art of the evidence, was also ]>ro- 
sented. On this occasion Mr. Trant exj)ressed a 
hoj)e that, in the following session, the committee 
which might be appointed would especially consider 
Indian affairs with reference to the interests of the 
natives of India. General Gascoyne reiterated his 

* In one of his efforts to convict the Company of a systematic 
breach of the law, Mr. Huskisson fell into an absurdity inexj)li- 
cable in a man of so much shrewdness. He supposed an adven¬ 
ture, in which the Company were to lose 500 per cent.; that is, 
were to lose five times as much as they placed in hazard ; and 
asked with perfect gravity, whether they would feel the law not 
strained by fixing a rate which should cover that loss ? 'I'he 
question does not appear in the printed evidence, it having been 
struck out in charity to Mr. Huskisson’s re])utation. 
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former complaints as to the construction of the com¬ 
mittee, and condemned the rc])ort as betraying a 
])artiality to tlie East-India Company. The enemies 
of the Company in the House were obviously disap¬ 
pointed by the results of the inquiry. Mr. Stuart 
Wortley defended the rcj)ort, and Mr. Ward, the 
chairman of the committee, reminding tlic House 
that the re])ort was only a summary of the evidence, 
stated that those members of the committee who 
were most opjmsed to the claims of the East-India 
Com])any ex]>ressed the higliest ojnnion of its im¬ 
partiality. He pithily added, that if the result of 
the evidence were favourable to the Com])any, it 
must be recollected that the committee had no 
])ower to constrain witnesses in their answers. Mr. 
John Stuart, a gentleman wdiose name was j)laced 
on the committee at the suggestion of Mr. Hume, 
added his testimony to the fairness of the rej)ort.* 
The committee of the House of Lords reported 
in a manner less elaborate than the Commons com¬ 
mittee, but with some admixture of opinion. 

In Octolau- the chairman and de})uty-chairman 
of the Company were invited to an interview with 
the Duke of Wellington, prime minister, and Lord 
Ellonboiough, president of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the Affairs of India. The Duke of Wcl- 

* nic report on the Cliina trade is attributed to Mr. Arbuth- 
not. It is believed to be the first report drawn up on the prin¬ 
ciple of giving a brief summary of the effect of the evidence, with 
references in the margin to the questions and answers, where it 
may be found at length. The example of thus framing a parlia¬ 
mentary report has since; been followed in .several instances. 
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lington, in opening the business, suggested the pro¬ 
bability of the Company being permitted to retain 
tlic government of India, but deprived of the 
monopoly of the China trade. The chairman, Mr. 
Astell, pointed out the financial difficulties which 
would arise from such a course; the advantages 
which resulted both to India and Great Britain 
from the continuance of the Company’s trade with 
China, and the necessity tliat tlie security of the 
Company’s capital should be guaranteed in the 
event of any change. It was observed in reply, that 
the Comjiany would have the security of their fixed 
property in India, and with regard to the assistance 
afforded to India from the China trade, it was hojied 
that the reductions of Indian cx])enditurc which had 
been and might hereafter be made, would bring the 
charges within the revenue ; that if not, the deficit 
must be made good by loans, or otherwise, as parlia¬ 
ment might direct; but that, on the sujiposition of 
the revenues of India being no longer assisted by 
the profits of the China trade, it would be necessary 
to subject the expenditure to general and efficient 
control. 

The communication of the King’s ministers hav¬ 
ing been submitted to a committee of corres])ond- 
ence,* a minute was recorded by that body, declar- 

* At this time, the members of the Court of Directors were, 
for the more convenient transaction of business, distributed into 
three committees, called the Committee of Correspondence, the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and the Committee of 
Shipping. The first, which managed the territorial correspond¬ 
ence, consisted of the nine senior members of the Court, exclu- 
siv’e of the chairman and deputy-chairman, and these being 
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ing that they could not recommend the Company to 
bo a party to sucli an arrangement as that suggested 
by the minister of the Crown. It was remarked, 
that this w'as the first occasion, since the existence 
of the present system, on which a proposal had been 
submitted which, while it conferred no one advan¬ 
tage on the Company, put their commercial caj)ital 
in hazard ; leaving them without any security for the 
large sums which they had embarked in the govern¬ 
ment of India, (‘xcept that which might be afforded 
by the property which they belli in tludr own right, 
and which could not proj)orly bo taken from them. 
The advantage derived to India from the surplus 
profits of the China trade beyond ten-and-a-half ])er 
cent, (the amount to which the ])roprietors’ dividends 
MTU’c limited) was pointed out, as well as the finan¬ 
cial danger to be apprehended from the proposed 
change. These views, on being submitted at a later 
])eriod to a Court of Directors, were approved and 
adopted by them. 

Within a very short period of the interview 
which crave rise to the minute above mentioned, an 
important change in the King’s councils took place. 
The administration, of which the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and Sir Robert Peel wore the chief members, 
resigned, and a new one was formed under Earl 

members of all committees, the total number was eleven. From 
its construction, it is obvious that the Committee of Correspond¬ 
ence must have possessed great weight and influence, both in the 
Court of Directors and with the Company. The distribution of 
the Court of Directors into three committees still prevails, but 
the names and allotment of duties are changed. 
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Grey. It was composed of Whigs of various shades 
of liberality, with the intermixture of three or four 
members of the party of Mr. Canning. Among the 
latter was Mr. Charles Grant, the new' president of 
the Board of Commissioners for tlie Ailairs of India.* 
One topic of absorbing interest occuj)ied the prin¬ 
cipal share of attention, both in the cabinet and in 
parliament; but in this ])lace it is proper to advert 
only to such proceedings as were connected wuth the 
Company’s tenure of government and exclusive trade. 
On the 4th of February, 1831, Mr. Grant moved the 
re-ap]iointment of the Committee of Inquiry. Mr. 
Whitmore thereupon took occasion to express an 
opinion, that enouglt was already knoAvn to enable 
the House to take stei)s towards laying open the 
China trade. Mr. Hume concurred; while Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson and Mr. Astell dissented from the 
views of Mr. Whitmore. On the 15th of April, 
Mr. Grant moved that notice be given of payment 
of the debt due by the public to the Company at 
the ex])iration of three years, preparatory to the 
cessation of its exclusive trade. On tlie 21st 
of April, on occasion of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe presenting a petition to the House of Lords 
from Glasgow, praying for a free trade to China, 
free trade to India, and permission freely to settle 
in India, Lord Ellenborough avowed, that it was 

* This gentleman (now Lord Glenelg) has already been re¬ 
ferred to on occasion of the renewal of the Company’s privileges 
in 1813, as one of its most zealous and eloquent champions. His 
father, bearing the same Christian name, was for many years an 
active director of the Company. Some of his efforts on its be¬ 
half are noticed in this volume, page 240, et scq. 
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the intention of the government of which ho was a 
member to open the trade to China, and that, to 
enable them to effect that object, their efforts had 
})een devoted to reducing the expenditure of India. 
This mode of supplying deficiency, vaguely hinted at 
in the communication made to the chairman and 
deputy-chairman of the Comjiany, by the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Ellenborough while in office, 
was now avowed l)y the latter nobleman ; and by ex¬ 
hibiting a motive ])reviously concealed, the declara¬ 
tion assists ill ex[)laining the intense anxiety which 
had for some years been displayed to reduce ex¬ 
penditure, not only in cases where it was c'xcessive, 
but in all cases without exception. 

A dissolution of jiarliameiit having taken ])lace, 
it became necessary on the meeting of the now one 
to ro-a])]>oiiit the committee on East-Jndia Affairs, 
and a motion to that ('fleet was made by Mr. C. 
Grant on the 28th of June. Mr. Whitmore com- 
])Iained that the dirc'ctors of the Company had 
thrown imjiediments in the way of obtaining in¬ 
formation. The charge w'as indignantly rt']K'lled by 
Mr. Astell, who maintained that the course pursued 
in the committee was strictly in accordance with 
the terms of its apiiointment. Mr. Cutlar Fergus- 
son averred, that the directors had given evc'ry 
facility for inquiry by allowing access to their re¬ 
cords, and charged Mr. Whitmore with having 
thrown every thing into confusion by the method, 
or rather want of method, with which he had con¬ 
ducted his inquiries in the committee. Mr. C. Grant 
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also vindicated the directors from the suspicion of 
throwing any obstruction in the way of the inqui¬ 
ries which the committee had considered it their 
duty to institute. Mr. Hume agreed in the ob¬ 
servations of Mr. Astell, who he said had clearly 
stated that, till the Company petitioned, the matter 
was in the hands of government; and Mr. Hume 
thought government should suggest some mode of 
conducting the business. Sir John Malcolm recom¬ 
mended that the various subjects before the com¬ 
mittee should be looked upon as forming jiarts of 
an entire system; and Sir Charles Forbes, after re¬ 
proving some members of the former committee for 
non-attendance, said that he hoped the interests of 
the East-India Company would bo duly attended to, 
as the country owed to that Company a debt of gra¬ 
titude, Sir Janies Macdonald thought inconveni¬ 
ence arose from there being two parties in the com¬ 
mittee strongly opposed to each other; and Mr. 
Robinson attributed the difficulty to members going 
into the committee with pro-conceived opinions. 
The committee was re-appoiiited. 

Notwithstanding the general feeling of satis¬ 
faction which had. been expressed in the house 
with the conduct of the directors of the East- 
India Company in the inquiry, a feeling in which 
Mr. Whitmore appeared to be almost the only 
member wlio did not partake, and in which 
Mr. Grant had distinctly avowed that he par¬ 
ticipated, that gentleman, on the following day, 
complained to the chairman and deputy, that the 
opponents of the Company charged the directors 
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with a disposition to withhold information ; that 
this notion was very prevalent, and that it wtis 
countenanced by the directors contending that the 
Company not being before the house, w'ere not 
called upon in their corporate capacity, either to 
produce evidence in sup[)ort of their own preteii- 
sions, or to expose the errors and mis-stat(‘ments of 
their opponents. He added that the ])ublic were 
impressed with notions unfavourable to the Com- 
])any, and that they were (^xj)ected to come forward. 
In reply, the chairman, Mr. Campbell,* pointc>d 
to the progress that had been made by the com¬ 
mittee ; to the facility with Avhich any further 
information might be obtained, either I'rom the 
records of the Com])any, to wddeh the Court wtu’o 
at all times ready to furnish access, or from tlu; 
testimony of well-informed men ; to the ini])roba- 
bility that if a Court of Proprietors w^en; convened, 
any thing they might do could be made; available 
during the current session; and to the inconvenience 
and inexpediency of the Com])any petitioning with¬ 
out some communications of the views ot ministers, 
similar to that made by the First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury and President of the India Board during the 
late administration. The Court of Directors, it 
was added, might be disposed to meet the views of 
the ministers of the Crowm, as far as could be done 
without compromising the interests of their consti¬ 
tuents, or their own character; but the court would 
not recommend to the pro]>rietors either to ])ctition 
for a charter, or to receive one, unless the interests 
* Now Sir Robert Campbell, Bart. 
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of the ]>ro])iietors were thereby secured, and the 
Coin]>any at the same time enabled to discharge all 
the obligations which might be imposed on them, 
with adyantage to the State and credit to themselves. 

Mr. Grant did not dispute the propriety of the 
conditions contended for by the chairman, but ho 
said, the op])onents of the Company complained 
that, from the difficulties and obstacles to which 
he had alluded, they were unable to make out their 
case, and could not, therefore, continue to take the 
lead: he thought, therof(>re, that it ilevolved upon 
the Company to come forward and shew grounds 
for the renewal of tlie charter. Jt nas pro])erly 
answered, that in reality the case of the Company 
was establislied by the failure of their o])ponents, 
and that when the Coin]»any petitioned parliament, 
they would be prejtared to shew the expediency 
of maintaining the present system. Finally, the 
necessity, in reference to the numerous engage¬ 
ments of the Company at home and abroad, of an 
early communication of tlie views of government 
Avas jiressed upon the president of the Board. Mr. 
Grant then said, that as it would not be possible to 
accom])lish the presentation of a petition from the 
Comjiany during the session, there Avas no alterna¬ 
tive but for himself to take a more direct and lead¬ 
ing part in the proceedings of the committee, than 
under ordinary circumstances he should have deemed 
it ex])edient for a minister in his situation to adopt. 
This, it will be recollected, was the very course 
recommmuled by Mr. Hume, and by him alone, in 
the House of C’ommons, on the preceding day. 
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The truth is, that the ministers were embarrassed. 
The opponents of the Company had enjoyed all 
possible facilities for shewing the evils resulting 
from its ])rivileges, and they had failed; yet those 
])rivileges were doomed, and Avith or without a 
reason they were to fall. 

Mr. Whitmore on the 20th July presented a 
])etiti(^n from certain British and native inliabitants 
of Calcutta, praying the abolition of the East-1 ndia 
Com])any’s mono})oly.* This gave rise to some 

* In reference to the views of the mercantile community of 
India, and the mode by which the)^ were supported, a wwiter in 
the Asiatic Journal for July, 183J, notices several remarkable 
facts. He says, We are in a condition to prove, that c^ilthough 
the press of India is acknowledg*ed, even by the loudest advocates 
of its liberty, to be, as re 2 :;ards the measures of the government, 
jiractically quite as free as the jiress of this country, it is or has 
been labouring under a thraldom, as respects the East-India 
question, of the very worst kind. It appears that a large portion 
of the Calcutta newsjiapers, which, to a certain extent, sujiply 
those of England and the rest of India with facts and notions 
concerning the subsidiary parts of the EastAndia question, have 
been under the direct influence and control of the mercantile 
interest at Calcutta, which influence and control, if we can trust 
to a Mofussil paper, have been abused. The fact that most of 
the papers of that presidency were influenced by the mercantile 
interest, and had no voice in opposition to that interest, was 
some time back proclaimed by the Calcutta Courier. More 
recently the Meerut Observer has directly connected several of 
the Calcutta journals with the houses of agency which have failed, 
and has charged tliem pretty plainly with guilty subserviency to 
their views. ^We can no longer forbear," it observes, ‘notic¬ 
ing the secret influence that is exerted over a portion of the Cal¬ 
cutta press, which tends to give security to dubious mercantile 
transactions, and to screen popular individuals from the scrutiny 
of public opinion." As far as we can find out, it does not appear 
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conversation, in which Mr. Cutlar Fergusson and 
Sir John Malcolm took part; hut the result ])os- 
sessed little of interest, and nothing of novelty. 
The session closed Avithout any further discussion 
of the subject, Avithout any intimation of the inten¬ 
tion of ministers, and without any result floAving 
from the evidence obtained by the committee, the 
tendency of AAdiich aaus deciilcdly in favour of a 
renewal of the Company’s j)rivileges. 

Parliament again assembled on the Gth of De¬ 
cember. On the 8tli l^ord I'jllenborough, in moving 
for certain returns connected Avith India, adverted 
to the omission of any notice of the subject in tlu^ 
King’s sjieech, and inferred from thence that it was 

that more than one paper has noticed this imjiutation, and that 
paper is the Bengal Htirkaru. The other journals seem to have 
sulFered judgment to go by default. The Bengal ITurkaru admits 
a connection with two agency houses, one of them that of Alex¬ 
ander and Co., which has lately failed* Amongst the statement 
of assets belonging to the other insolvent firm of Mackintosh 
and Co., we observe included, ‘ Share in the Lidia Gazette ' 
Having shewn the fact of connection, and consequently that of 
control, we may, without at once adojiting all the accusations 
levelled at this part of the Calcutta press by the Meerut Observer, 
surely draw some inference from the ' ominous and disgraceful 
silence' observed by the papers in question with regard to facts, 
which no one can believe were not within the knowledge of their 
conductors, or at least of their proprietors. The mercantile 
community of Calcutta being immediately interested in the over¬ 
throw of the existing system of Indian administration, may, 
therefore, be said to have been the chief instruments of betraying 
the people of England, for selfish objects, into their present state 
of morbid excitement upon the East-India question, by means 
of their salaried partisans in England, and their influence over the 
press in Calcutta." 
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not the intention of ministers to bring the question 
before parliament during that session. He disap¬ 
proved of the postponement, ex})rossed his belief 
that the Act of ISHl had been jiassed without pro¬ 
per consideration, and referred to an opinion to that 
effect, delivered by those who had since become the 
King’s advisers. He thought the re-appointment 
of the committee indispensable; and if not revived, 
said he would submit a motion on the subject. A full 
inquiry into the financial affairs of India, ho fought, 
was called for, as uj)on that Avould dej)end the quc'S- 
tion, whether the Company would be able to carry 
on the government without assistance from this 
country. Earl (irey admitted that ministers did 
not intend to bring on any measure on the subj(H;t 
of the Ihist-India Company’s charter during that 
session ; j)l edged hims^df that ara])le time should 
be given for discussion, and intimated that he con¬ 
sidered great ])art of the difficulty and responsi¬ 
bility attending the settlement of the ([uestion to 
have been obviated, by the extensive inquiries which 
had taken place through the committees of the two 
houses. 

On the 27th of January, 1832, Mr. Charles Grant 
moved once more for the ajipointinent of a com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Courtney and Sir James Macdonald 
supported the motion. Mr. Goulburn wished to 
know, whether the committee were to rcjiort opi¬ 
nions, or only to collect evidence and put it in form. 
In reference to a suggestion of Mr. Grant, for 
dividing the committee into a number of sub-com- 
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*_ ■ the suggestion were adoj)ted, such sub-committees 

were to report to the House, as to the particular 
to])ics of investigation submitted to them. Mr. 
Stuart Wortley also proposed a question as to 
the functions of the sub-committees. In answer, 
Mr. Grant said, the words of his resolution were 
the same as those used on a former occasion ; that 
the precise duties of the sub-committees would bo 
best regulated in the committee, and that the gene¬ 
ral committee only would re])ort to the House. 

The committee met, and in the course of their 
labour collected the largest mass of evidence on 
A.D. 1832 . Indian allairs extant. On the 1 Cth of August they 
re])orted to the House. Though not entirely free 
from the ex])ression of 0 ])inion, the rej)ort is for tin; 
most ])art an abstract of portions of the evidence, 
with references to the minutes and appendices on 
which it is founded. The close of the session pre¬ 
vented any discussion in parliament, and the usual 
repose of a vacation suspended all reference to the 
subject until the end of the year. 

Among the subjects which had occupied the at¬ 
tention of the committee, the most important and 
most exciting was finance. The accounts of the Com¬ 
pany were divided into two great branches,—territo¬ 
rial and commercial. The most desperate efforts 
were made to shew that the commerce of the Com¬ 
pany had been sustained at the expense of the 
territory—that the Company had no cajiital, and that 
the trade was a constant drain upon the revenue. 
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On the other Iiand it was maintained, that the Com¬ 
pany had capital to a very large amount, and that the 
j)rofits of their trade had not only paid the dividends 
on its stock, but had afforded a large surplus for the 
benefit of the territory, a surplus which would have 
aj)j)oared much greater, had not the adjustment of 
accounts between territory and commerce been 
made at a rate of exchange injurious to the latter, 
and arbitrai'ily imj)osod by the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners in opj)osition to the r(>prcseiitatioiis of the 
Court of Directors, for no apparent ])urpose but that 
of concealing the obligation incurred by that branch 
of finance, in regard to which the Company was only 
a trustee, to that in which it was a principal, adminis¬ 
tering its own affairs. These accounts, inevitably 
attended with some degree of intricacy, were thus 
involved in a labyrinth of confusion, well suited 
to the views of those whose object was to misrepre¬ 
sent and distort. Here, again, the Company found 
an able advocate in Mr. Melvill, by whose lucid, 
masterly, and convincing evidence, the errors and 
misrepresentations of their adversaries were exposed, 
and the question, whether territory had gained at the 
expense of commerce, or commerce at the expense 
of territory, triumphantly settled. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the accounts, at the suggestion of one 
of the leading opponents of the Company, were sub¬ 
mitted to a professional accountant, selected by the 
Board of Commissioners. This gentleman (Mr. Pen¬ 
nington), after seven months’ investigation, reported, 
that ill the fifteen years commencing 1814-15, when 
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tlie separation of territory and commerce took jilace, 
in conformity with the provisions of an Act of Par¬ 
liament, territory had gained from commerce, ex¬ 
clusive of interest, £3,507,423, by the use of the 
Board’s rate of exchange in repaying the sums ad¬ 
vanced by commerce to territory; that the average 
annual profit of the India and China trade during 
that period was £1,009,047, and that from tlu; 
management of jirivate goods and other sources, 
£304,564; and that of the commercial ]»rc>fits during 
tlic fifteen years a sum of £4,923,021 had been 
directly a])plied to territorial purposes, to the litpii- 
dation of Indian debt, or in a manner tliat o]>erated 
to prevent its increase.* 

* The debts of India were incurred in defence of the country, 
and this the legislature, in repeated Acts of Parliament, had so¬ 
lemnly recognized. At the close of Mr. Pennington’s report he 
referred to a table framed by an opponent of the ('ompariy, by 
which it was shewn that the territorial payments, including inte¬ 
rest, between 1808-9 and 1827-28, exceeded the receipts by 
£16,576,570, while the increase of debt within that period was 
£16,947,711. “ Upon this showing,'’ Mr. Pennington observes, 

it cannot be alleged that commerce received any assistance from 
territory during those nineteen years. The mischief must have 
been done before, and the wrong committed between 1794 and 
1809.” He adds, “ If it could be conceded that the loss of in¬ 
terest occurred by the necessity of keeping, as well before as 
since the separation of accounts in 1814, a large balance of cash 
in the territorial treasuries of India, ought to be sustained by the 
commercial branch, in addition to the loss resulting from the 
dormant balances in the commercial treasuries of India and the 
treasury at home; if it be further conceded, that the advances 
for the capture of Ceylon and the Eastern Islands, the payment 
to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, 
the increase of dead stock in India, and the differences of accounts 
between the different presidencies, amounting altogether to be- 
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In December, tbc chairman received a communi¬ 
cation of the views of government as to the con¬ 
ditions upon which the charter should be renewed, 
one of the most important among the proposed 
changes being, that the China monopoly should 
cease. The Company were to retain their ]>olitical 
functions; but their assets, commercial and terri¬ 
torial, were to be assigned to the Crown, on behalf 
of the territorial government of India. In return, 
an annuity of ;£C3(),0()0 was to be granted, ]iay- 
able in England by half-yearly instalments, to be 
charged u])on tlie territorial revenues of India ex¬ 
clusively, and to form part of the territorial debt of 
that country,—to be unredeemable for a limited 
jieriod, after which it might be redeemed, at the 
option of ])arliament, by the payment of one hun¬ 
dred pounds for every five guineas of annuity. The 
now annuitants were to retain the chai*aeter of a 

tween four and five millions, were a charge upon the Company’s 
trade, it might he admitted that, though there are mistakes and 
omissions in his statements [those of the framer of the table], he 
has succeeded in making out his main position, namely, that the 
debt of India has been invariably incurred in support of the Com¬ 
pany’s commerce. 15ut these concessions cannot be made. ’Ihc 
payments above mentioned, and the necessity of having constantly 
a floating balance of six to eight crores in the territorial treasuries 
of India, originated in territorial and political causes, and not in the 
wants of commerce. These payments and that necessity are quite 
sufficient to account for the increase of the Indian debt since 1793, 
without supposing that any part of its produce has been applied 
to the augmentation of the Company’s commercial property. The 
augmentation of that property since 1793 appears to have resulted 
from the gradual accumulation of commercial profit, together with 
the increase of subscribed capital at that time authorized. 
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joint-stock company. Some changes were suggested 
in the arrangements for the education of civil ser¬ 
vants, with a view to create competition. Every 
British subject was to have the right of proceeding 
to the principal seats of government in India with¬ 
out license; but the right of visiting tlie interior, 
or of residing there, and of acquiring and holding 
jiroperty, was to be subject to regulation and re¬ 
straint by the local goveriirnont. It was further ])ro- 
posed to add to the y)Ower of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, by the following modifications of the system 
})reviously in operiation :—That the receipt of a final 
and conclusive order from the Board for the trans¬ 
mission to India of any desj)atch, should bind the 
court to send such despatch by the first shi]>; that 
in ease of the refusal of the court to prci)are a 
despatch when directed by the Board, or to send 
out one altered by the Board, the Board should have 
power to send it out themselves; that the jtower of 
the court to recal a governor or commander of the 
forces should not be exercised without the veto of 
the Board ; that the Board should exercise the same 
control over the grant of pensions and salaries 
below two hundred jiounds per annum, and gra- 
tiiities below six hundred pounds, which they had 
previously exercised over those of larger amounts ; 
and that the home establishment and ex])enditure 
should be placed under the control of the Board. 

These suggestions gave rise to a correspondence, 
in which numerous objections were taken to them 
on the part of the Conjpany. The abolition of the 
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exclusive privilege of trading to China was espe¬ 
cially noticed. It was denied that the China trade 
ill the hands of the Company was productive of the 
usual effects of monojioly, inasmuch as they were 
com])clled by law to bring forward a supjily ade¬ 
quate to the demand, and to ])ut up their teas for 
sale at the value of the })rimo cost and charges. 
'Ilio advantages of the China trade to India, both 
as afi'ording a modi' of remittance, and in tlie way 
of direct jiecuniary benefit, were pointed out, as 
well as the risk in which ojiening the trade would 
place the continuance of our amicable relations with 
China, the })robability of a deterioration in the 
quality of the tea imported under a free trade, and 
the danger to the revenue of Great Britain from an 
altered mode of levying the duties, ihc expecta¬ 
tion that an open trade would extend the demand 
for British manufactures was alleged to be in oppo¬ 
sition to facts elicited during the late ])arliamentary 
inquiry—namely, that the Americans took dollars 
and bills to China in prc'ference to British manu¬ 
factures ; that such manufactures were not taken to 
any considerable extent by the commanders and 
officers of the Company’s ships, who had the privi¬ 
lege of taking them free of freight; and that al¬ 
though large quantities had been sent by the private 
trade to India and the Eastern archipelago, they 
very rarely found their way from thence to Canton. 
The financial part of the proposed bargain was not 
considered satisfactory nor secuie. The Company 
claimed, if dejirivcd of tlu'ir trade, full secuiity for 
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tlicir dividends, and for the eventual payment of the 
principal, together with the means of making suit¬ 
able provision for their many servants, whose inte¬ 
rests would be seriously affected by a change of 
system; and these claims were pressed on the 
ground that the Company possessed a vast amount 
of property to which their title was indisputable. 

A very long letter was addressed to the chairman 
and deputy by the president of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners in ansM^er to these representations. 

In this document, Mr. Grant argued that th(i 
opening of the China trade could never be regarded 
except as a question of time and circumstance—that 
the exclusive j)rivilego of the Company was only a 
means to an end, and that with reference to this 
view parliament, by renewing it for a term of years 
only, j)rovided for a jieriodical revision of the ar¬ 
rangements adopted—that at various times the ex¬ 
clusive ])rivileges of the Company had been greatly 
diminished—that an ex]>ectation existed that, on 
the expiration of the term granted by the Act of 
1813, a further relaxation would take })lace—that 
Great Britain had to contend with many commer¬ 
cial competitors—that as the opening of the trade 
to India had caused an increased introduction of 
British manufactures into that country, so under 
similar circumstances might an augmented demand 
for the same commodities be created in China—that 
if the quality of the tea imported into England 
M ere in the first instance deteriorated by competi¬ 
tion, competition would correct the evil—that the 
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question of the comparative security of the revenue 
derived from tea was for the consideration of the 
state, not of the Comjiany, and that tlie revenue 
was not likely to suffer, unless it could be shewn 
that an open trade would produce less of surplus 
profit than a trade managed undcT exclusive privi¬ 
leges—that o])eniug the trade between Ihigland and 
Cliina would, in tlu; opinion of well-informed men, 
tend to increase the trade between China and 
British India—that the a]q)rehended dangers to 
our relations with the Cliinese might be averted 
by judicious regulations, and that the prevailing 
system was renderc'd insecure by the increase of 
the country trade*, Avhich increase Avas illustrated by 
reference to some returns of tonnage and value of 
imports into Canton—that Avith regard to the advan¬ 
tage deriA^ed to India from the Company’s exclusive 
China trade, his Majesty’s ministers could not con¬ 
sent that India should habitually lean on England 
for financial aid—and that the government i)lan 
was not disadvantageous to India, as it proposed to 
apply the commercial funds of the Company to the 
use of territory. 

On the question of security to the proprietors of 
India stock, Mr. Grant explained that, in placing it 
upon the territory of India, it was not intcTidcd that 
the payments of their annual diAudends should be 
postponed to the claims of other territorial creditors. 
The claims of the Company, he thought, could not 
be extended beyond the property and revenues 
which they administered—they had no right to a 
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continuance of the monopoly of the China trade, 
nor to a share in any tax to which the consumers 
•of tea might be subjected, nor to a security 
upon the revenues of England. While tlie pro¬ 
posed plan was regarded by Mr. Grant as unobjec¬ 
tionable witli respect to England, and beneficial to 
India, by the arrangements which it would facilitate 
for the purchase of the rcmittalile debt, he urged 
that it was favourable to the Com]iany by securing 
to them their dividends ; by ])resorving and knitting 
together more closely the connection bc^tween the 
directors and their constituency, identifying their 
interests with those of India, and thus increasing 
their qualifications for the duties assigned to them 
in the system of Indian administration ; and by 
relieving the directors from avocations inconsistent 
with their duties as rulers of a vast emjiire. Both 
the China monopoly and the right to govern India 
might, it was alleged, bo withdrawal at the pleasure 
of the State; tlie pursuit of trade by the Company, 
when deprived of their exclusive privileges, it was 
thought, could not be beneficial even to themselves; 
and the interest of the Company in the property 
which they regarded as exclusively commercial w’as, 
it was stated, involved in a multiplicity of doubts 
very difficult to be escaped, except by such a com¬ 
promise as w^as offered by the ministerial plan. The 
mere institution of inquiry, it was said, would be 
fatal to the Company—time w^ould be retjuired for 
such an inquiry—in the meanwhile the charter 
would expire, and the China monopoly terminate. 
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In such an event, from what funds, it was asked, 
were the dividends to be paid ? 

Much financial discussion followed. This was suc¬ 
ceeded by the expression of a conviction that India 
would be ca])ahle of meeting the claims upon it,— 
by some remarks on the insecurity of the China 
trade,—by some general observations on the advan¬ 
tages of the ministerial plan to all ])arties,—and by 
a threat of ])roposing to parliament a plan for the 
government of India Mnthout the intervention of 
the Company, if the terms of the compromise were 
rejected. 

On receiving this communication, three questions 
were put by the chairman and deputy-chairman of 
the Company to the president of the Board—first, 
whether the continuance to the Company of the go¬ 
vernment of India was to be subject to the condition 
of reliiHjuishing their trade in per])etnity ? secondly, 
whether it was intended to include in the proposed 
assignment to the Crown of the Comi)any’s assets 
that part of the commercial property which con¬ 
sisted of money actually subscribed by authority of 
parliament as capital for conducting the Company’s 
trade ? and, thirdly, for what term it was meant that 
the annuity of £030,000 should be irredeemable ? 
Mr. Grant answered, that the dissolution of the 
Com})any formed no part of the government plan, 
but that their right to trade must remain in abey¬ 
ance while the Company exercised ])olitical power 
under the new arrangement—that the proposed 
arrangement must include the whole of the Com- 
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pany’s commercial cajiital in wliatover shape—and 
tliat the term during which the annuity should be 
irredeemable was open to discussion. 

This was folloAvcd by a letter to Mr. Grant, in 
which the views of the Court of Directors on the 
principal points adverted to in Mr. Grant’s letter, 
and in the communications ])reviously forwarded, 
were stated, and enforced at considerable length. 
The primary question was regarded to be this— 
whether the plan of the ministers were such as would 
enable the Company efficiently to administer the 
government of India. Referring to tlio opinion of 
ministers in favour of continuing the government of 
India with the Company as founded u])on expe¬ 
rience, it was observed, that the experience which 
was possessed was that of a system which it was 
proj)osed essentially to alter; and while it was ad¬ 
mitted that it might be desirable for the Company 
to relinquish all connection with the trade of India, 
if the requisite remittances could be effected satis¬ 
factorily without it, the contemplated cessation of 
its trade with China Avas regarded as fraught with 
serious objections — as calculated to diminish the 
influence, character, and independence of the Com¬ 
pany, and thus to incur the risk of converting it into 
a mere instrument for giving effect to the views of 
the Indian minister of the Crown, whose sway, it Avas 
apprehended, would be almost absolute, and little 
restricted by the vigilance of parliament, in conse¬ 
quence of the appearance of a check in the Com- 
jiany, which, it w^as feared, would be Imt illusory. 
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In rcfcrenco to this last point, the court objected to 
that part of the ministerial plan which proposed to 
increase the powers of the Board and restrain those 
of the Comjiany. Esiiccial notice was taken of the 
intention to reserve to the Board the authority of 
sending out despatches disapjiroved by the court, 
without allowing any ap])eal;* and the court ear¬ 
nestly jiressed the (expediency, with a view to the 
scecurity of India as well as to the constitutional 
])rinci])les of this country, of allowing an a 2 >i>eal on 
the nu'rits of im 2 )ortant cases on which the court 
and the Board iniglit differ, or at least of providing 
for jniblicity, by the coininunication to jiarliament 
of such cases of difference between the two autho¬ 
rities. 

Other points, in rcsjiect to which it was designed 
to increase the jiowers ot the Board, were noticed, 
and the court then ^(assiTl to the effect ot the i)ro- 
posed changes in a linancial point of view. The 
necessity of retaining the Cliina trade, as an aid to 
the revenues of India, was strongly urged, and the 
claims of the latter country to the advantages result¬ 
ing from the Coinjiany’s trade jiowertully maintained. 
The Company, it was alleged, had only derived a hiir 

* By 33 Geo. 3, cap. 52, an ap])eal lay, in certain cases of 
difference between the court and the Board, to the King in conned. 
The object was to protect the Company’s commercial affairs from 
the interference of the Board; but it is clear that such an appeal 
is open to an objection similar to one which has been urged against 
an appeal from a decision of the Lord Chancellor to the House ot 
Lords—that it is virtually an appeal from the Lord Chancellor in 
a small wig to the Lord Chancellor in a large one. 
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mercantile j)rofit from their trade, and the merchants 
who might succeed it would expect the same ad¬ 
vantage. Some apprehension was expressed as to 
the power of eifecting remittances, and it was anti¬ 
cipated that it would be necessary cither to submit 
to sacrifice in the rate of exchange, in order to raise 
the requisite funds by means of drafts upon India 
negotiated here, or to make advances in India and 
in China on bills secured by a lien upon caigo. 
Doubts were thrown out as to the extent of any 
increased demand for British manufactures in 
China, and the fiicts jircviously brought to the 
notice of the Board Mere again brietly referred 
to.* These facts had been met only by an ex¬ 
position of tlic princi])les of free trade, and by a 
reference to the results of oj)ening tlie trade to 
India. To tliis mode of reasoning it was answered, 
that, setting aside the privileges of the Company, 
a great check to commercial enterprise was ofi'ered 
by the conduct and policy of the Chinese, and 
that the results of opening the trade to India had 
not been precisely those which were su])posed— 
that the increase in value of exports from this 
country to India during the Company’s last term, 
namely, from 1793 to 1814, was in a larger ratio 
than from the time of opening the trade; that 
though the quantity had increased during the latter 
period, the increase was much more than accounted 
for by the diminution in price, while both as to 
value and (juantity the comparison would exhibit a 


* See page 287. 
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result favourable to the former period by exclud¬ 
ing cotton manufactures; and that these were, to a 
great extent, a new article of ex})ort since 1814, 
sent into the markets of India, not as the conse- 
(]uenco of free trade, but of the imjirovcmcnt of 
machinery and of other causes affecting trade gene¬ 
rally. But, even were the fact otherwise, it was 
asktRl, what analogy is there between China, where 
an Englishman can plant his foot on one sj)ot only, 
and that merely by sufferance, and where a jealous 
government imjioses whatever regulations it thinks 
ju’opm’ for the protection of its own manufactures, 
and Indian wliere tliere is resident a large and in¬ 
creasing body of huiro])('ans, and where the British 
government may jirovide, as it had done, by fiscal 
regulations, for the encouragement of the manu¬ 
factures of Great Britain to the ]>r(judicc, if not to 
the entire destruction, of those of India? 

In reference to the trade between India and 
China, the court, after shewing that the statements 
illustrative of the alleged increase were in some 
degree diiceptive, as the earlier exhibited the im- 
j)orts into Canton from British Indian ])orts oidy, 
w'hile the later gave the imports from all the 
fiorts in the East Indies, made the fVdlowing re¬ 
marks : — “ The court must beg to remind you, 
that the cause of the large increase of the private 
trade from India to China since 1813-14 is to be 
traced to the rapid growth of the smuggled trade 
in opium. Out of the total value of private im¬ 
ports into Canton from India, amounting in 1829-30 
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to 18,447,147 dollars, no less a proportion tlian 
13,408,924 dollars was the value of opium. The 
trade in this article is prohibited by the laws of 
China, and it is consequently one in which the 
Company have never engaged. Had they done so, 
the comparative statements of the Company’s and 
the private trade, to which you have referred, would 
have exhibited very different results. This explan¬ 
ation, the court think, goes very for to deprive any 
arguments, founded upon the growth of the private 
trade, of the weight which might otherwise have 
attached to them. And here the court cannot re¬ 
frain from expressing their aj)prehension of what 
may probably be one consequence of an alteration 
of the existing system of our commerce with China. 
At jiresent the Chinese government receive regu¬ 
larly a large revenue from the Comjiany’s trade; 
and, secured in tlie possession of this income, it is 
not very strict in enforcing its own laws against the 
trade in opium, which is so important to the Indian 
revenues. But if the general trade with China, 
instead of being under the management of one 
body, answerable for and controlling the whole, 
were transferred to the hands of ])rivatc indivi¬ 
duals, each pursuing his course according to his 
view of his particular interests at the time, there 
cannot be much doubt that the high notions of the 
free traders to which you have alluded, so utterly at 
variance with the jealous jiolicy of the Chinese; 
government, would not long be confined within the 
bounds which that policy has prescribed. Hence a 
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clanger, by no means improbable, that the whole of 
the British trade would gradually become a smuggled 
one, and that in sucdi an event the government of 
that country, finding their revenue from the trade 
no longer secure, might put an end to it altogether.^ 

In the tea trade it was pointed out that comjieti- 
tion must be impewfect; because, though the trade 
might be thrown o]>en as far as England was con¬ 
cerned, it would still in China be confined to the 
Iloiig, to which the Committee of the House of Lords, 
in 1 8.‘10, reported the Com[)any’s influence to be a 
necessary and efficient counterpoise'. The danger 
to be ap[)rehended to the levenue of England from 
ojieniiig the trade was again glanced at, notwith¬ 
standing the rebuke with which its previous intro¬ 
duction had been visitc'd, and the jmdiable ineffi¬ 
ciency of any officer of the Crown stationed at 
Canton compared with that of ])orsons who were 
the sole managers of an extensive and valuable 
trade, was suggested.! 

On the cpiestion of accounts it was declared, as it 
always had been, that the court had no desire to 

* It is worthy of remark, that the conduct of the free traders 
1ms gone far to justify the apprehension expressed in the passage 
above cited, fhe trade has been suspended, and an expenditure 
of much treasure and some blood has been necessary to obtain its 
re-establishment. Even since that event, the liritish representa¬ 
tive, Sir Henry Pottinger, has been compelled to address to his 
countrymen in China a lecture on the necessity of observing the 
laws. 

t In this instance also the anticipations of the court luive been 
verified. 
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avoid tho most searching scrutiny. Indeed, the 
most searching scrutiny had already been made; and 
it might well excite surprise, if not indignation, that 
in the state which the <iuestion had attained, any 
attempt should ho hazarded to revive opinions long 
before exjiloded and assertions rejieatedly and tri- 
umjihantly refuted. “ During the last three years,” 
it was said, “Oommittees of ])arlianient have been 
diligently employed in investigating the Company’s 
accounts : information of every kind re(|uired for 
their elucidation has been promptly su])plied ; evi¬ 
dence tending to impugn their accuracy has bt'en 
freely received, and has given rise to evidence of an 
ojiposite character. A ])rofessional accountant has 
been called upon by the Board to render assistance 
in this matter, and voluminous details have been 
furnished, sufficient for the conij)letion of any in¬ 
vestigation, however minute, which the most scrii- 
])ulous objector could desire; besides all which, the 
amounts of two of the most material of the claims, 
those for the balance of war ex])enditure and with 
regard to the home bond debts, were long since 
vouched for by tho decision of a committee of par¬ 
liament. Yet now, within six weeks of tho time 
when his Majesty’s ministers have determined to 
bring the subject of the Company’s affairs under 
the consideration of parliament, and to jiropose a 
final dissolution of the connection between the ter¬ 
ritory and the trade, you suggest that, jireviously to 
the Company’s taking to themselves any part of the 
property claimed as their own, it will be necessary 
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to ap])ly a searching scrutiny to their accounts, 
unless they acquiesce in such a compromise as that 
which you have proposed. And you ask, what, in 
the meantime, will be the situation of the East- 
India stock-holders? From what funds are the 
dividends to he paid?” To these menacing ques¬ 
tions, the Company had a very ready and very 
satisfactory answer. The dividends, it was calmly 
stated, would be paid in the ordinary course from 
the ])roceeds of the Conq):uiy’s sales, which would 
continue until 1890, OAving to the operation of the 
Commutation Act;* and a hoi)c was ex])ressed that 
by that tinui the inquiry Avould be terminated. This 
difficulty disposed of, the ])resident of the Board 
was favoured, in return, by the suggestion of an¬ 
other. “ What, in the meantime,” the court in- 
(piired, “ would the territoihil branch do for funds? 
It can have no right to a farthing from the home 
treasury after April, 1834; and therefore, as you 
justly apprehend, ‘ a good deal of difficulty might 
occur in furnishing the funds necessary for the cur- 

i-ent home expenditure.’ ” 

After examining and refuting some doubts on 
various financial points raised in Mr. Grant’s letter, 
the court proceeded to one more monstrous than all 
the rest. The president of the Board had actually 
}»rofcssed to regard as dcbateable the question, whe¬ 
ther the whole of the Company’s commercial property 
were not legally responsible for the debts and en- 

* The act requiring the Company to keep in warehouse a stock 
of tea in anticipation oi the demand. 
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SfaGfcments which had boon contracted, in tlic Com- 

o o 

paiiy’s name, for ])olitical and territorial purposes, 
and whether it would not continue so resjxmsihle, 
even although the Company should be wholly de¬ 
prived of their political power and functions. This 
cannot fail to be regarded by posterity as an edifying 
specimen of the idea of equity entertained by ca¬ 
binet ministers in the nincteentli century. It is to 
bo ho])ed that the idle suggestion was thrown out 
heedlessly. 

Thus was it answered—“We appeal to you, sir— 
we a])])cal to the King’s ministers generally, whether 
it can consist with common justice, that the trading 
stock of a commercial corporation should be held 
liable for the political debts of the British empire in 
India, which emi)ire would, in the case argued, be 
wrested from the Company by an act of ])ower. The 
ground of the supposed liability is, that the territorial 
debt was contracted in the name of the Com])a.ny. 
But, sir, if there be any validity in that reasoning, 
what, the court ask (and they do so w ith the utmost 
respect), what becomes of the territory itself, every 
inch of which has been conquered by, and is held in 
the name of, the Company ? What becomes, again, 
of the civil servants of India, who are all under 
covenants to the Com])any? Or what, lastly, be¬ 
comes of the India army, every member of which is 
bound by allegiance to the Company? Is it not 
abundantly clear that, as the Company using but one 
name, have united in a tw'o-fold capacity, the mutual 
engagements and liabilities of the territorial and 
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commercial brandies must possess their separate 
and distinctive characters, and therefore that the 
territory and the territorial debt must go together?” 

While thus unreservedly asserting the real jiosi- 
tion of the Company with respect to the territorial 
debt, the court disclaimed any intention of resisting 
a settlement u])on the princi])]e of fair and liberal 
comj)romise. But they objected to the ])roj)osed 
annuity being secured on the Indian territory ex- 
clusivc'ly; demanded some further security of the 
interests of the proprietors by an effective sinking 
fund, based ujion an investment in the national 
stocks of some* portion of the commercial assets; 
suggested that, at the ex])ii*ation of tlui term of the 
annuity, the projerietors should receive as much 
jirincipal as was proposed to be a])]ilied out of their 
pro])erty to the dischai-ge of territorial debt; and 
pointed out the propriety of fixing the commence¬ 
ment of the open trade at the comjdetion of the 
period that might be allowed for winding up the 
concerns of the Company, and of making jirovision 
out of the Company’s property for outstanding com¬ 
mercial obligations, as well as for compensation to 
servants of the Comiiany whose interests might bo 
aiiected by the change. 

Mr. Grant confined his reply to a few of the topics 
previously discussed which appeared to him to be 
the more important. In reference to the increase 
of the powers of the Board, he observed, that now 
that the Company’s commerce was about to cease, 
one source of difference between the Board and tin* 
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court, namely, that arising from a doubt whether a 
despatch were commercial or not, would be removed, 
and that if the legality of the Board’s instructions 
were questioned, some mode of bringing the ques¬ 
tion to a final decision might be found. He further 
suggested, that despatches, in future, should not be 
signed by the directors, or any of them, but by an 
officer of the court, to whom, in case of necessity, 
the Board could address its orders, and who was to 
be liable to the forfeiture of his oflSce if he dis¬ 
obeyed the directions which ho might receive. It is 
not easy to see how this proposal affected the ob¬ 
jection to the proposed change, which %vas sub¬ 
stantially that it would reduce the court into a 
Government Board. If the objection were well 
founded, the suggested remedy was worse than the 
evil complained of. 

The court’s request for publicity in cases of 
difference was distinctly rejected. The right to 
control the apjilication of the wliole of the revenues 
of India was claimed on behalf of the Board ; but 
it was suggested that, with regard to the charges of 
the home establishment a specified sum miglit be 
agreed uj)on, thus exempting the details from inter¬ 
ference. The necessity of securing the annuity of 
the Company upon India exclusively was maintained, 
and this principle, it was alleged, would be infringed 
by any large investment in the national stocks by 
way of guarantee. To a small investment the same 
objection was not believed to exist; and it was there¬ 
fore proposed to begin with a sum of £1,200,000, 
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wliicli, with its accumulated interest to the aggregate 
amount of twelve millions, was to form a collateral 
security for the ca})ital stock of the Company, and to 
be applicable to its future redemption ; any interest, 
after the attainment of this maximum of twelve 
millions, to he ap])lied to the benefit of the terri¬ 
tory of India by the court, with the a])probation of 
the Hoard. An arrangement was proposed with 
regard to the debt from the public to the Com- 
]>any, which nearly corres])onded in amount with 
that |)ro])osed for beginning the guarantee fund. It 
is most ])robable, indeed, that the amount of tlie 
former aflbnh'd tin; motive for -fixing that of the 
latter. With reference to a point urged by the 
<‘ourt, the necessity of making ])rovision out of the 
Com])any’s pro])erty for outstanding commercial 
obligations, and for compensation to officers affected 
by the change, Mr. Grant observed that the transfer 
of the ]>roperty of the Company to the Crown in¬ 
volved the transfer of all obligations, whether taken 
on grounds of law, e(|uity, or liberality. This was 
certainly a correct view of the subject; yet it had 
been doubted whether the transfer of the territory 
involved also the transfer of its obligations, or whe¬ 
ther the deprived ])arty did not, in s})ite of the 
deprivation, remain liabh' to them. The subject of 
education for the civil service was briefly adverted 
to in the letter, and an opinion expressed that the 
suggestions in the original communication should be 
carried to even a greater extent than was there 
pro])osed. 
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A further letter was addressed by the chairniaii 
and deputy, on behalf of the Court of Directors, 
to the government, in whicli, after enumerating the 
sacrifices which the Company werc‘ called upon to 
make,* they urged that the Company’s dividends, 
as well as capital, should bo secured ; and proposed 
that a sum in the Three per Cents., standing in the 
Company’s name, should be added to the guarantee 
fund. The question of the term during which the 
annuity was to be irn‘deemable was revived, and it 
was ])resumod that the Company were to be secured 
in the government of India for that ])eriod. The 
necessity of j)ublicity in dillerences between the 
court and the Board was again urged, and the con¬ 
viction of the court was avowcal, that publicity 
should be the rule, and not the exception. The 

* It was observed, that “ the court must keep j)romiiiently in 
view what it is that the Company are called upon to surrender, 
and what they are to receive as an equivalent. They are asked 
to surrender every thing which they possess as a corporation : 
their capital, computed at more than twenty-one millions sterling, 
every item of which is commercial in its origin, and in the cha¬ 
racter which it now bears ; their right to trade, most valuable 
when considered in connection with that capital, and with the 
position and influence wHch the Comjiany have established here 
and abroad ; and which right, if they chose to exercise it, must 
greatly interfere with, if not altogether prevent, the advantages 
which private merchants expect to reap from a free trade with 
China ; their pecuniary claims, some sanctioned by a committee 
of parliament, both in principal and amount, and all recognized 
either by parliament or in parliament by ministerial statements ; 
their lands, forts, and factories in India, for which they have as 
good a title as that by which any private property is held ; and, 
finally, their claims in respect of the territory at large, which up 
to the present time parliament has always reserved.*' 
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expediency of continuing to the court the uncon¬ 
trolled power of making small pecuniary grants was 
touched upon ; but the j)roposed arrangement for 
the home establishment was assented to, on the 
understanding that the sum fixed upon by the 
Board as a maximum M'as not to be varied at 
pleasure, but only in consequence of altered cir¬ 
cumstances. Tlie independent exercise of the 
power of recalling governors-general, governors, 
and commanders, was conteiKhnl for as more im- 
])ortant than ever ; and the ])lan for transferring 
all the pro])erty of the Company to the Crown was 
objected to on various grounds, but more especially 
because the court believed that the jiroprietors 
would feel a strong I'eluctance to abandoning the 
interests of men who liad served the Comjiany 
with zeal and fidelity, to the care of othei's, who, 
having had no o]»portunity of witnessing their ser¬ 
vices, must be unable to a]q)reciate them ; and with 
a view to relieve the Indian revenues from charge, 
as well as for the accommodation of the merchants 
of London, and for the benefit of the persons em¬ 
ployed, it was suggested that, for a time, the Com¬ 
pany might continue the man:igenient of goods im¬ 
ported in the free trade, more especially as the 
amount received for agency defrayed a large portion 
of the expense of the commercial establishment. 

Previously to the transmission of this letter in 
answer to Mr. Grant’s, that gentleman had addressed 
another to the chairman and deputy, intimating his 
opinion, that the payment of the annuity should bo 
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fixed for a period when, according to probable cal¬ 
culation, the guarantee fund would amount to six 
millions; that the renewed term of the Company’s 
political functions should be about fifteen years, 
although he thought it worth consideration whether 
the Company would not stand firmer and better if 
the Act containc'd no jirovision as to time; and that 
the number of directors might be reduced. This 
communication was followed, five days afterwards, 
by one of great('r length, being an answer to the 
letter of the court. In this document, the presi¬ 
dent of the Board declared himself irrevocably o])- 
posed to any change in the amount or ai)plicatioii of 
the guarantee fund. Tin* pc'riod of forty years was 
suggested as that during which the annuity should 
be irredeemable ; but it Avas intimated that the term 
of the annuity, and that of the duration of the 
Company’s political functions, Avere questions to be 
kept entirely distinct. The suggestion that the 
renewal of the Company’s political functions for an 
indefinite period Avould bo })refcrable to fixing a 
term, Avas repeated. An intention was expressed of 
referring all iiecuniary claims of old date, respecting 
which the court and Board might differ, to some 
independent authority; and a desire avowed of co¬ 
operating with the court in fulfilling the obligations 
of justice and liberality towards the seiwants of the 
Company. A very brief answer was made to this 
letter, the court merely stating that they had con¬ 
vened a special general court for the purpose of 
communicating to it the correspondence that had 
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taken place, but that they declined making any 
recommendation to their constituents on the sub¬ 
ject ; and adding, tliat they feared it might be im¬ 
possible for them at any time to lend their sanction 
to the proposed scheme, as, independently of other 
considerations, the condition of binding up the in¬ 
terests of the }>roprietors with India would not be 
carried out, unless the Company retained the admi¬ 
nistration of the country for the whole time during 
which their interests were identified with it. Mr. 
Grant replied, vindicating the views of ministers. 

The correspondence between the court and the 
president of the Board was submitted to a general 
court of the projnietors of the East-India Com- 
])any on the 25th March. The chairman, Mr. 
Ravenshaw, introduced the subject in a speech, 
touching on the principal points in discussion, but 
abstaining from any decisive expression of opinion. 
The papers were then read; and this operation 
occupying five hours, the consideration of the sub¬ 
ject was postponed till the 15th of Ajiril, after a 
motion for printing the correspondence had been 
made by the chairman and carried. 

Oil the 15th of April the court again met, and 
the discussion of the question before it was pro¬ 
tracted, by repeated adjournments, to seven days. 
After the reading of a dissent, recorded by Mr. 
Tucker, from certain parts of the letters addressed 
to the president of the Board by order of the Court 
of Directors, Sir John Malcolm moved a series of 
resolutions expressive of a disposition on the part 
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of the Company to accept generally of the bargain 
]iroposed by the ministers of the Crown, but with 
certain modifications of the terms. The alterations 
suggested were, that the guarantee fund should be 
extended to such an amount as would, with the 
jwobable accumulations, be sufficient to redeem the 
annuity in forty years, and that it should be a se¬ 
curity for the dividends as well as for the capital; 
that the Cora[)any should retain the government of 
India for a defined period, not h^ss than twenty 
years, and if de])rived of the government at or after 
the expiration of that term, sliould be allowed to 
demand the redemj»tion of the annuity, retaining the 
liberty of resuming their undf)ubted right to trade; 
that .all measures involving direct or contingent 
ex])enditure should originate with the Cf>urt of 
Directors, and a system of ])ublicity be secured, ap- 
])licable to import.ant causes of difference between 
the court and the Bojxrd; and th.at sufficient power 
should be retained t)ver the connnerci,al assets, to 
enable the Court of Directors to propose a plan for 
j)roviding for outstanding commercial obligations, 
and for the claims of commercial officers and ser¬ 
vants of the Company affected by the new arr.angc- 
ments. An amendment, reprobating the denial of the 
right of the Company to invest their own undeni.able 
property in the public funds, in j)lace of drawing 
£630,000 per annum from the revenues of liidiji, was 
moved, but withdrawn, as were also one for excluding 
from the resolution the words requiring that the Com¬ 
pany’s government should bo renewed for a prescribed 
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period of not less than twenty years, and one to the 
effect that the Company should, for the purpose of 
remittance, continue to carry on the China trade in 
common with the public. Another amendment, for 
leaving the whole negotiation in the hands of the 
directors, and in the event of their not speedily 
obtaining a just com])romise, directing that they 
should apply to the legislature, was then put and 
negatived. Another, proposed as a substitute for 
the original resolution, and tlie ]>rinci[)al variation 
from which resolution consisted in an acknowledg¬ 
ment tliat the time had arrived for surrendering the 
exclusive trade with Cliina, shared the same fate. 
This was followed by a fnrtlicr motion for an amend¬ 
ment, ex])rcssing ap})roliension from the indiscrimi¬ 
nate access of Euro])eans to India; denouncing the 
o})einng of tlie China trade as ])erilous ; claiming 
for the ])ro])rietors the ]K)wer of investing their own 
j)ro])erty for their own sc^curity, or a guarantee if 
this power were withheld ; objecting to the annuity 
of £030,000 })er annum being made a burden upon 
the people of India; anticipating for the Company 
a successful trade with China, though dejn-ived of 
all exclusive ])rivileges and of the government of 
India; in the event of the Company retaining that 
government, calling for imdirninished authority for 
the directors, and the right of submitting at all 
times any differences with the Board to the decision 
of parliament, and expressing sympathy with the 
commercial servants who would be deprived of 
employment. This amendment, too, was lost. An- 
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other amendment, proposing to leave out the words 
fixing the rate at which the annuity "was to be 
redeemed, was also lost; as was another, proposing 
to exclude the words “ exercising the same powers 
as they do under the statute,” from that part of the 
original motion which referred to the continuance 
of the Company’s authority for a defined period. An 
amendment, approving of the abolition of the exclu¬ 
sive China trade, but impugning the security offered 
for the annuity, followed, and this was lost. An¬ 
other, suggesting the abolition of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners, an increase of the powers of the court 
of proprietors, and the continuance to the Company, 
for a limited period, of the right to trade to China 
in common with the j)rivate trader, was moved and 
foliow^ed its predecessors. The question wtis then 
formally put on the original resolutions, which were 
carried, on a ballot, by a very large majority. 

Those resolutions being communicated to the 
president of the Board of Commissioners, were laid 
by him before the cabinet, and the result commu¬ 
nicated to the court. Ministers agreed to fix the 
amount of the guarantee fund at two millions, but 
refused to increase it beyond that sum ; they agreed 
that the fund should form a security for the divi¬ 
dends as well as the principal, to the extent of 
raising money upon its credit if necessary—to fix at 
twenty years the renewed term of the Com 2 )any’s 
government, and to withdraw the suggestion that 
the Board should have a veto on the recal by the 
court of governors and military commanders in 
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India—to give the proprietors the option of having 
their annuity ])aid off, on three years’ notice, at the 
expiration of the term for which the Com})any wore 
to continue to administer the government of India, 
or at any subsequent period wlien their government 
might terminate, and to confirm their right to 
resume trade, if they thought fit—to maintain the 
])rinciple previously existing with regard to expen¬ 
diture, excepting only in future that no expense 
should bo incurred without the previous sanction 
of the Board ; and they offered no objection to the 
suggestion that sufficient })ower should be retained 
over the commercial assets to enable the court to 
])rovido for outstanding obligations and for the 
claims of commercial officers and servants, reserving 
only the full ])ower of the Board to act as might 
be thought fit; but they refused to sanction the 
establishment of any means of i)ubli(*ity in cases of 
difference betvx^en the court and the Board, and 
intimated a belief that no j>racticablo means could 
be devised. 

The concessions made by the ministers were 
neither few nor unim])ortant; but the Court of 
Directors still thought it necessary to press two 
points claimed in the resolution of the general 
court, but refused by ministers. They urged, that 
when it had been ])roposed that the sum set apart 
for the guarantee fund should be about two millions, 
the term of the annuity had not been fixed, and 
that as forty years had since been determined on, 
the guarantee fund, with its accumulations, at the 
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end of that term, ought to bo equal to the amount 
of capital to bo discharged. To act ujion this sug¬ 
gestion required about three millions to be set a})art 
for the commencement of the guarantee fund, in¬ 
stead of two millions. The other point, which the 
court never ceased to press upon ministers when¬ 
ever an opportunity occurred, was the necessity of 
publicity. By this, it was explained, they did not 
mean the establishment of any tribunal of appeal 
productive of delay and expense, but only an enact¬ 
ment requiring that whenever the court should, after 
previous remonstrance, pass a resolution of protest 
against the orders or instructions of the Board, such 
resolutions should bo laid before both houses of j)ar- 
liament. This, it was contended, could have no j)re- 
judicial effect; it would interj)ose no difficulty to 
giving full effect to the final orders of the Board, 
inasmuch as the communication to parliament would 
not be made until after the orders had been dis¬ 
patched. On both points the answer of the minister 
was a peremptory refusal of comi)liance.* 

* The entire reasoning by which the refusal of publicity was 
supi^orted will be found in the following extract from M r. Grant’s 
letter, dated 4th of June, 1833 :— 

“ I now proceed to the second of the two ])oints on which the 
court are solicitous for farther concession. I allude to the proj) 0 - 
sition that, in any case in which orders dispatched to India by the 
overruling authority of the Board shall have been protested against 
by the directors, it shall be competent to the directors, after the 
transmission of such orders, to lay their resolution of protest before 
both houses of parliament. This j)roposition has engaged the 
renewed attention of his Majesty’s ministers; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the explanations of the court, the ministers cannot precisely 
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Tho decision of the government upon these ques¬ 
tions having been laid before the Court of Directors, 

comprehend the grounds on which the proposition is so strongly 
pressed. If the court mean only that they ought to have the power 
of inviting the attention of jiarliament to any matter of public 
policy which has placed them in collision with the Board, and 
which is, in their opinion, of a nature to call for such a proceed¬ 
ing, it is plain that this power already belongs to the court, in the 
constitutional privilege which, in common with all other subjects 
of the realm, they undoubtedly enjoy, of approaching either house 
of jiarliamerit by petition. Of this privilege, and of all that right 
of appeal which it necessarily involves, to the judgment of the 
legislature and to the arbitration of public o 2 )inioxi, and of the 
means with which they are thus provided of checking any illegal 
or unconstitutional proceedings on the j)art of the other breinch 
of the home government, they are already in secure posses¬ 
sion. No new recognition of the existence of such a power can 
be necessary ; and probably the exercise of it would be rather em¬ 
barrassed than assisted by any attempt to prescribe the mode, or 
to define the occasions, of ])utting it in action. But if any power 
materially different from this be contemplated, his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters must declare themselves unable to accede to the sugges¬ 
tion. It might, indeed, be enough for them to observe, that the 
proposition is too indistinct to be accepted in its present form; 
but they object to it on independent grounds. They are satisfied 
that, for all practical purposes, the court are already invested with 
sufficient powers ; and they cannot but object to the introduction 
into the system of the home government of any principle of which 
they cannot admit the necessity, and which, whatever be the pre¬ 
cise shape that it may assume, cannot fail to operate, as they ap¬ 
prehend, very prejudicially to the purposes of good government.’’ 

On this passage it may be remarked, that the j)Ower of ap¬ 
proaching parliament by petition does not answer the purpose 
which the court had in view. Such a measure could never be 
resorted to but on occasions of overwhelming importance, and 
when some intolerable grievance pressed too heavily to be borne 
in silence. Such a proceeding would be a declaration of war by 
one authority against the other, and all possibility of subsequent 
co-operation for the public good would be precluded. By the 
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a resolution was proposed by the chairman, declining 
to recommend to the j)ropriotors to consent to a 
departure from the required amount of guarantee, 
or to surrender their views on the importance of 
publicity. The resolution was lost, and another, 
expressing continued adherence to the views of the 
general court, but recommending compliance M’ith 
those of ministers, was carried. From this, the 
chairman, Mr. Marjoribanks, and the deputy, Mr. 
Wigram, dissented.* The result of the decision of 
the Court of Directors was a reference of the sub¬ 
ject to a general court, which met on the lOth, 
when the views of the majority of the Court of 
Directors were adopted and confirmed. 

On the 13 tl] of June, Mr. Grant, in his place in 
])arliamcnt, moved for the House to resolve itself 
into a committee on Indian affairs.f On the 

plan suggested by the court no such effect would be produced. 
Certain papers would be laid before ])arliamcnt as a matter of 
course, and the degree of attention which they received there 
might be expected to be ])roportioned to their importance. 

It would be difficult to discover, in the proposal of the court, 
any thing to justify the charge of indistinctness. So far from 
being indistinct, it is remarkably precise. The imputation of in¬ 
distinctness does, indeed, lie against the apprehensions that the 
plan would operate “ very prejudicially to good government.” 
No attempt is made to explain the nature or mode of the appre¬ 
hended operation, and we may in vain draw upon imagination to 
supply the deficiency. The president of the Board w’gs clearly 
not a disciple of Jeremy Bentham, to the extent of holding that 
“ pubheity is the soul of justice.” 

* Their dissent related to both points in dispute. It will be 
found in the Appendix to this volume. 

i' The house was miserably thin, and on a subsequent day 
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(piestion that the Speaker do leave the chair, Sir 
George Staunton moved, by way of amendment, a 
string of resolutions relating to the China trade, 
which having been negatived without a division, 
the House wont into committee. Mr. Grant’s 
speech, introductory of the resolutions which he 
was about to jwopose, was extremely long, but most 
of the topics had been discussed until no fertility 
of invention could impart to them any novelty 
of illustration. Ho panegyrized the Com])any’s 
government, contrasting it with the government of 

(July 10) Mr. Macaulay thus adverted to that fact. “ The house/’ 
he said, had neither the time, nor the knowledge, nor the in¬ 
clination to attend to an Indian budget, or to the statement of 
Indian extravagance, or the discussion of Indian local grievances. 
A broken head in Cold-Bath Fields excited greater interest in that 
house than three pitched battles in India ever would excite. This 
was not a figure of speech, but a literal description of fact; and 
if he were called upon for proof of it, he would refer to a circum¬ 
stance which must still be in the recollection of the house; 
namely, that when his right honourable friend Mr. C. Grant 
brought forward his important propositions for the future govern¬ 
ment of India, there were not as many members present as gene¬ 
rally attended upon an ordinary turnpike bill.” 

In reference to tliis, the following note appears in the Asiatic 
Journal for August, 1833:—'‘‘We have the best authority for 
stating, in confirmation of the above remark, that throughout 
the committee on the bill there were rarely more members present 
than sufficed to ‘ make a house,’ and many times less than that 
number”—less than forty!—“ that several of the members pre¬ 
sent were asleep, or appeared to be so, and that the discussions 
upon the most important details of this tremendous measure 
were principally between Mr. C. Grant, Mr. R. Grant, and Mr. 
Macaulay, on the one side, and Mr. Wynne, Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Buckingham on the other.” Thus have the interests of India 
often been treated in a British House of Commons. 
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native princes in India, and with the government of 
the colonies of Great Britain and other European 
nations. One point in its favour, advanced by the 
] (resident of the Board, was, that by the inter¬ 
position of the Company between the government 
and the ])eople of India, that country liad been j(re¬ 
served from being agitated by those constant fluc¬ 
tuations of party and political feelings, which were 
so j)owerful here, and which would have opposed so 
formidable a barrier to impr((vcnicnt. Mr. Grant, 
however, objected to the union of trade with the 
East-India Company’s government—a union which 
marred its eflicacy; and this he thought was a gene¬ 
rally-admitted principle until he found two members 
of that house taking a dilfercnt view.* He objected 
to it, not on the ground of theory merely, but of 
practical inconvenience. Another evil, he tlnnight, 
in the existing system M^as the want of a proper 
check on the ex])cnditure of the subordinate pre¬ 
sidencies ; and a further evil was found in too much 
interference from home. Adverting to the ques¬ 
tion of the continuance of the China monopoly, he 
said it was one on which the nation had made up 
its mind; but he admitted that, if as a minister of 
the Crown he felt that the decision of the nation 
was not founded in justice, it would not become 
him to come forward to propose a change in con¬ 
formity with it. He then pronounced a panegyric 

* Sir George Staunton and Mr. Charles Marjoribanks. For 
Mr. Grant’s opinions on this subject in 1813, see vol. iv. pp. 
237, 238. 
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upon free trade and its results, and expressed his 
conviction that the time for the natural termination 
of the China monopoly had arrived. The profits of 
the China trade, he said, were de(dining—which was 
true, but the Company had not expressed any wish 
to bo relieved on that account from the burden of 
8U])plying tlio people of England with tea; and the 
clamour I’aised by tl»e mercantile interest for per¬ 
mission to ])articipato in the trade showed their 
conviction that tlierc was yet some profit to bo 
derived from it. The jealousy and eajnico of the 
Chinese character Mr. Crant considered as formim; 
other grounds for discontinuing the mono])oly— 
they miglit ratlier have been adduced as reasons for 
maintaining it. He ex])atiatod on the increase of 
the trade between India and China, and, either 
from forgetfulness or some other cause, produced to 
the house tlic same statements whicli the Court of 
Directors had shewn to be defective—unaccompanied 
too by the exjdanation which accoimted for the in¬ 
crease by referring it to its true cause, smuggling.* 
Having noticed the plans suggested for levying the 
duties on teas, and the intention that the Com])any 
should not suddenly discontinue its establishments 
for the fabrication of silk, Mr. Grant came to the 
financial arrangements by which the Company were 
to give up the whole of their privileges and pro- 
jierty for an annuity secured on the territory of 
India. After some ol>servations intended to shew 
that India was caj)ablc of bearing this additional 
burden, he proceeded to notice the intended ex- 

* See page 295. 
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tension of the power of the governor-general over 
the subordinate presidencies—the change projioscd 
to be made in the state of the law, by subjecting 
Europeans to the same jurisdiction with natives,— 
the removal of all disabilities for office on account of 
birth or religion,—the issuing of a law commission,— 
and the appointment of two suffragan bislio]»s for 
Madras and Bombay. Ho then moved three reso¬ 
lutions, the effect of them being to api)rove of the 
o])ening of the China trade,—of the surrender of the 
property of the Com])any to the Crown on condition 
of receiving a stipulated sum from the territorial 
revenues,—and of the continuance of India under 
the government of the Com])any. 

Mr. Wynne approved of the opening of the China 
trade, but he wished some further changes in the 
mode of governing India. lie required that the 
number of directors should be reduced to six or 
eight; that they should be nominated by the Crown, 
and that each of them should have been resident in 
India twelve years. lie remembered, he said, that 
during the time he was officially connected with the 
Board of Control, out of seven gentlemen with whom 
he had successively to communicate as chairmen of 
the Court of Directors, four had never been in India.* 
Mr. Wynne, however, seemed aware that serious 

* The Court of Directors has never been without many mem¬ 
bers personally acquainted with India, and it is desirable that it 
never should; but there seems to be no reason why this qualifi¬ 
cation should be required from all, nor why the chairman of the 
court, any more than the president of the Board, should possess it. 
Mr. Wynne had held the latter oflGice, and it is believed that he 
was never in India. 
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objections lay against his plan of transferring to the 
Crown the entire government of India. He pro¬ 
tested against any comparison between the govern¬ 
ment of India and the government of their colonies 
by Euro})can nations, because India was not a co¬ 
lony, but a mighty cm])ire. This may be admitted; 
but the point sought to bo established by those who 
made the comparison* is unshaken. India is a 
dependency of Great Britain, deriving her govern¬ 
ment from that country; so also arc various colo¬ 
nial possessions in the West-Indies and (‘Isewherc. 
Here, tlien, is a similarity of situation. But India, 
which has becui ruled through the intervention of 
the East-India Coin})any, has been governed far 
lietter than those outlying portions of the British 
dominions which have been subjected immediately 
to the Crown. The analogy is sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion, and the result is most honourable 
to the liiast-lndia Com])any. Mr. Wynne thought 
many better ways of disposing of the patronage of 
India might be found than that of continning it 
with the directors; and he referred to Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s plan, proposed in 1813, and then torn to 
pieces by Mr. Charles Grant, the younger.f The 

* Sir Charles Forbes, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Grant, and others. 

t T'he plan, Mr. Wynne said, of putting up a certain number 
of aj)pointments for comi)etition at the universities and public 
schools, had, since its original suggestion, been carried into exe¬ 
cution, alluding, it is presumed, to his own proceedings in that 
way. It is undoubtedly light that there should be an adequate test 
of qualification for the civil service, but competition does not afford 
either a just or lui efficient one. Not a just one, for candidates 
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- ’ evil; and this arose from the Court of Directors and 

the Board of Commissioners acting together. Tlie 
continuance of this evil, it should have been recol¬ 
lected, was not with the consent of the authoriti(‘S 
of the Company: the directors had strenuously con¬ 
tended for giving publicity to the differences, when 
any might arise, between themselves and the Board. 
Mr. Wynne, after some remarks on the change con¬ 
templated in the relative positions of the govern¬ 
ment of India and the subordinate })residencies, 
concluded by saying that he disliked delay, but 
recommended that the subject should be suffered to 
stand over to the next session. 

After some remarks from various speakers, Mr. 
James Silk Buckingham j)roceeded to attack the 
East-Tndia Company, and all connected with it. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson followed, and appealed to the 

would frequently fail, not because they were positively deficient, 
but because they were inferior to others, or appeared to be so; 
for the results of public competition arc influenced as much by tlie 
temperament of the candidates as by their acquirements. Com¬ 
prehensive intellect and solid attainments will be vain, if unaided 
by the power of rapidly bringing them into action ; while, on the 
other hand, nervous excitement will often frustrate the success of 
even the most brilliant powers. The inefficiency of competition 
is shewn in this, that at the utmost it can only secure the best 
among those who enter the field, none of whom may attain any 
high standard of qualification; and as the degree of learning 
requisite for success depends on accident—as it will vary from year 
to year according to the general proficiency of the candidates, a 
youth who would pass with comparative credit in one year would 
be rejected in another. The pretended test of competition is 
therefore no test at all. 
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comparative? condition of the Company’s territories 
and those of native? ])rin(?es, as evidence of the good 
governm(?nt of the former, fie testified, from per¬ 
sonal knowledge, to the feeling entertained by the 
Indian government towards natives; and said, that 
if he were to point out a fault in this respect, it was 
that the leaning was towards the natives rather than 
tow’ards Eurojieaiis. Mr. Fergusson defended the 
oxercist? of the [)atrouag{? of the Company, as having 
been })erformed with a degree of good faith, honour, 
and integi’ity, never siupassed; and concluded with 
pointing out the difliculties of im])roving the state 
of the law in India. The discussion, if discussion it 
might be (?alled, was cold, meagre, and ])urj)ose]ess. 
The i-esolutions wt?rc‘, of course, carried. 

On the 17th of June they were carried up to the 
Ijords, where some conversation took })lace on the 
pro])riety of laying before the House additional in¬ 
formation. On thc‘28th, Mr. Grant, in the Commons, 
present('d a bill, founded on the ministerial plan of 
compr<*mise with the East-India Coin])any, which 
was read a first time. 

The great outlines of the bargain between the 
government and the C’omjiany were now settled; 
but there remaiiH'd many ])oints connected with the 
administration of the government of India to be 
arranged. The most important of these were, the 
proposed sejxiration of the noj-th-western provinces 
from the Bengal j)residency, for the purpose of 
forming a separate government; the determination 

VOL. v. Y 
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of the powers of the governor-general in council; 
and the constitution and functions of the subordi¬ 
nate governments. The ministerial bill w'as framed 
to give effect to the first-mentioned object. It en¬ 
dowed the governor-general in council with the 
sole power of legislation, and deprived the subordi¬ 
nate governments of the power of creating any new 
office, or granting any salary, gratuity, or allowance, 
without the ])revious sanction of the chief govern¬ 
ment. The governor-general only was to have the 
assistance of a council. The administration of the 
aftairs of each presidency was to be vested in a go¬ 
vernor alone, unless the Court of Directors, with the 
approbation of the Board of Commissioners, should, 
in any j)articular case, determine to the contrary. 

The council of the governor-general w'as to be 
increased by the addition of two members. During 
the progress of the bill through parliament, the num¬ 
ber of additional councillors was reduced to one. The 
new councillor W’as not to be chosen from the servants 
of the Company, and his appointmgnt by the Court 
of Directors was to be subject to the approbation of 
the Crown.* While all legislative power was con- 

* From nothing that appeared in the clause relating to this 
appointment could any conjecture be formed of the reasons for it, 
of the ground of the limitation that the new councillor should be 
appointed “ from amongst persons who ” should “ not he servants 
of the Company,” or of his being destined to any particular class 
of duties. In its passage through parliament the clause was 
amended by adding a provision, that the councillor thus appointed 
should not be entitled to sit or vote in council, except at meetings 
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centrated in the chief government, its extent was 
greatly increased by other provisions. The go¬ 
vernor-general in council was empowered to legis¬ 
late for all persons, whether British or native, and 
for all courts of justice, not excepting those esta¬ 
blished by royal charter.* The formation of a 
uniform code of laws for India was contemplated, 
and with a view to this end a law commission was 
to bo organized and paid. 

On the 5tli of July, in the House of Lords, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne moved the concurrence of 
their lordships in the resolutions sent up from the 
Commons. In introducing this motion, the noble 
marquis first addressed himself to the China trade. 
He affirmed, that the trade of the Company was a 
losing trade—but this the figures which he adduced 
did not establish; they only shewed that the profits 
of the trade had undergone some diminution. In 
answer to the position, that the character of the 
government of China is inconsistent with the ad¬ 
mission of individual enterprise and private specu¬ 
lation, he asserted that the Chinese government, 
despotic as it is, could not oppose itself to the 

for making laws and regulations. From this proviso, as well as 
from the fact that barristers only have hitherto been selected 
for the newly-created appointment, the peculiar duties of the new 
office may be inferred. 

* Under this authority, the governor-general in couneil has 
exercised the power of repealing and varying acts of the British 
parliament. The act which was founded on the bill under notice 
is specially exempted, as are also the Mutiny Acts, any act to be 
thereafter passed relating to India or the East-India Company, 
and some other parts of British law. 
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wishes, the feelings, and the interests of the Cliinesc 
])CO])lc. He illustrated this by referring to the 
opium ti*a<ie from India to China—a reference from 
which he would certainly have abstained had he 
spoken a few yt'ars later. To the mode in which 
the Com])any had exercised the administration of 
the government of India, his lordship did justice. 
After a variety of linancial details he adverted to 
the intentifm to render natives of India universally 
admissible to office; to the state of the law in 
India, and the lu'cessity of com]>iling a code; and 
to the move free admission of Euro])eans to India— 
on all which points he, of course, justified the course 
proposed to be taken in the ministerial measure. 

Lord Ellenborongh, who followed, after speaking 
to the financial part of tln^ question, admitted that 
some comjiromise, similar to that submitted to the 
House, would have taken place under the adminis¬ 
tration with which he was connected; but, he said, it 
was not intended to restrain the (k)m[)any from 
trading. He expressed an a])]>rehension that the 
character of the constituent body, the jirojuietors of 
India stock, would be deteriorated by the conteni- 
])latcd changes, and contrasttal the position of tin* 
Company with respect to India before and after those 
changes. “ Hitherto,” said his lordship, “ tlic'y have 
derivi'd their dividends from the jirofits of commerce. 
Those Jirofits have relieved the revenues of India. 
Then they apjTcared as beneficent conquerors, de¬ 
riving no other advantage from their conquest than 
what a generous system of commercial intercourse 
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with the coiK|uere(] realized : what will he their con¬ 
dition now ? They will appear in the very undigni¬ 
fied and not very popular character of mortgagees in 
j)ossession, all their profits heiitg derived from sums 
drawn from the Indian people.” Other jiarts of the 
ministerial jdan his lordshij) considered still more 
injurious. Tlis hostility was es])ecially directed 
against the pro])osal that Indian governors should be 
r('licved from the restraint of councils, and that tlu' 
supreme government should legislate for all India. 
In reference to the former ho said, “ When first a 
man comes to Ik' ac(|uainted Avith the workings of 
th(> Indian govc'rnnu'nt, I admit that his first im¬ 
pression is, that it would lx* convenient that the 
govi'rnors should not be ('inbari-assed by councillors, 
Tlien^ is hardly a cii’cumstance Avhich would not at 
first sight induce him to ])ronounce that opinion. 
Then! is delay, embarrassment, and aiinoyan<*c, in 
having a ])roposition discussed in council, in writing 
minutes, and going through all those o])erations in a 
small room which are gom^ through by the ministers 
here in the two Houses of Parliament. Jt is, my 
Lords, in truth, very inconvenient, but it makes the 
government of India a government of record ; it 
makes the government here a judge of the pro- 
jiriety of thosc^ acts done in India—but more than 
that, it (5ontrols the ])assions of the governor—it 
requires fVom him refic'ctioii as a jireliminary to 
action—it leads to that constant record of proceed¬ 
ings which again establishes a certain, an ultimate, 
and not distant responsibility ; it is a true security 
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against the abuse of absolute power. In taking 
the councils from the governors of India, you take 
from the people the best security for good govern¬ 
ment. I care not wlfat theorists may advance—you 
may talk to ‘ persons acquainted with the philosophy 
of man and of government,’ as one of the witnesses 
before the House of Commons expresses himself; 
but you know not man, nor the nature of man, if 
you suppose that absolute power can be exercised 
beneficially for a peo})le withf)ut placing that abso¬ 
lute power under responsibility, and requiring from 
it reflection before it acts. But you propose in this 
case to take away this responsibility and this neces¬ 
sity for reflection ; nay, more than this—for what arc 
the future powers of this governor to be? Will any 
respectable man take the office ? He is to be dej)rivcd 
of the power of legislation !—of the power of ex¬ 
pending a single shilling ! And yet to this man, 
so degraded by your jealousy, you leave the whole 
executive power of the government, without that 
control with which the prudence and wisdom of 
former parliaments have surrounded it.” In refe¬ 
rence to the proposal to place with the governor- 
general in council the sole power of legislation for 
India, his lordship asked, “Can they legislate for 
distant i)laces as well as if they were on the spot ? 
Is it possible for them to legislate for the whole of 
India, fixed as they will be at Calcutta, so satisfac¬ 
torily as a council being in the country where the 
laws arc to be applied ? It is evident they cannot. 
Legislation will bo much better performed, as it 
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has been, by a local than by a distant government.” 
To profess to open all offices to natives Lord 
Ellenborougli regarded as “ a mockery.” “ The 
very existence of our government in India,” said 
he, “ depends upon the exclusion of the natives 
from military and political power in that country. 
They should be eligible to hold every office which 
could bo held by them with safety to the State; but 
we are there in a position not of our own seeking, 
a position from which we cannot recede without 
])roducing bloodshed from one end of India to the 
other. We w'on our empire by the sword, and by 
the sword we must preserve it. It is the condition 
of our existence there; but consistently with that 
condition let us do every thing to benefit the j)eoplo 
and for them, although, at present, perhaj^s it is 
not possible to do much h?/ the people. I confess, 
when I look at all the great achievements of our 
predecessors in that country—when I look at all 
they have done both in war and in peace—when I 
look at the glory which first dawned upon our open¬ 
ing career, and at the real benefits which successive 
great men and wise statesmen have conferred upon 
the natives of that great empire—I do contemplate 
with dismay this crude, undigested mass of ignorant 
theories, formed by persons who know nothing of 
India, and who will know nothing of India; who 
imagine that men possessing all the passions and all 
the prejudices which we ourselves possess, can be 
governed as if they were cyphers; and who place at 
the head of an absolute government, contrary to all 
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- ’ former governments, men possessing great and un¬ 
limited ])ow'ers, but from whom reflection before 
action will not bo hereafter required, and who wall 
bo [)laced in a ])Osition from which all real, ultimate 
responsibility will lx? taken aw’ay, because the re¬ 
cords of their actions and the reasons for them will 
be altogether lost.” 

The Earl of Hipon defended the ministerial bill, 
and, in answT'r to Lord Kllenborough’s la'uiarks 
upon tlu‘ intended abolition of councils, said this 
part of the subject had been misa})prel)endtMl. 

Tlie Duke ol’ Wellington s]K>ke with much feel¬ 
ing and felicity of ex|)r(‘ssieu. lie said: “Having 
been so long a servant of the East-lndia Coni])any, 
whose interests you are discussing—having served 
for so many years of my life in India—having had 
such o])portunities of personally watching the ope¬ 
rations of the government of th:it country, and hav¬ 
ing had rc'ason to Ixdieve, both from what I saAV at 
that time and from what I have seen since, that the 
government of India was at that time one of the 
best ami most purely administered governments that 
ever existed, and one which has provided most 
effectually for the. happiness of the ])eople over 
w'hich it is j)laced, it is impossible that I should l)c 
])resent when a <pucstion of this description is dis¬ 
cussed, wdthont asking your lordshi[)s’ attention for 
a very short time, while I deliv('r my opinion upon 
the ]dan wdiich his Majesty’s ministers havtv brought 
forward. I will not follow the noble marquis wdio 
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opened the debate into the consideration, whether a 
chartered company be the best calculated, or not, to 
carry on the government or tlie trade of an empire 
like India: that is not the (jiicstion to which I 
wish now to apply myself. But whenever 1 hear of 
such discussions as this, I recal to my memory w’hat 
I have seen in that country. I recal to my imunory 
tlu' history of that country for the last fifty or sixty 
yeai's. 1 reniembc'r its days of misfortune^ and its 
days of glory, and call to mind the* situation in 
Avhie'h it now stands. I reme'jnber that the gov(*rn- 
nu'iit have conelncted the affairs of—I will neet pre¬ 
tend to say he)w many millions e>f ])eople (tlieyy have 
been calculateel at seve'iity, eighty, nine'ty, and eve'ii 
a hundred millions), but ceirtainly of an immense 
])o]uilalion—a |)opulation retin-ning an annual re- 
veniuo of twe'uty millions sterling; and that, not¬ 
withstanding all the wars in which the empire has 
)»een eng.ageel, its debt at this moment ameeunts only 
to forty millions, being ne)t men’o than two years’ 
re*vcnuo. 1 eh) not say that such a elebt is desirable, 
but, at the* same* time, 1 do contenel that it is a 
elednsion on the people of this countiy, te» toll them 
that it is a body unfit for ge)vernment, and unfit for 
trade, which has aelnnnistered the affairs of India 
with so much success for so many ytiars, and which 
is at length to be put deewii (for I can use no other 
term) njeon the ground that it is an institution 
calculated fVer the purpose's neither eef geevernment 
nor trade.” His Grace; then ])roceoeled tee cemdemii 
the ministerial arrangements, as being framed with- 
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out regard to the situation of the Company, without 
regard to the relation in which its trade stood, not 
only with the East-Indies, and the finances and 
general interests of that country, but also with the 
interests of England, and of the metropolis in par¬ 
ticular. He alluded especially to the misery and 
ruin w'hich would arise to those deriving their sub¬ 
sistence from the commerce of the Company, de¬ 
clared his hostility to the jiroposed arrangements 
for the local governments, expressed his conviction 
that no influx of European capital into India would 
take ])lacc, and concluded by urging the necessity of 
ujiholding the power and influence of the Company. 
“ Dejtend upon it, my Lords,” said his Grace, “ that 
upon the basis of their authority rests the good 
government of India.” 

Some dispute took place as to the intentions of 
ministers with respect to the continuance of coun¬ 
cils at the subordinate presidencies. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough had assumed that they were to be abolished. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, referring to the bill 
which had been prepared, affirmed that they were 
to be retained. Lord Ellenborough, in explanation, 
said that, unless the speech of the president of the 
Board of Commissioners had been strangely misre¬ 
presented in the ordinary vehicles of intelligence, he 
had declared it to be the intention of government to 
dispense with the subordinate councils. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, in answer, said that, without consult¬ 
ing the president of the Board, he would take upon 
himself to state that the report of his speech must 
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be incorrect, as it bad always been intended that the 
Court of Directors should have power to appoint 
members of council. 

This statement, however, must have been made 
under misinformation. The intentions of govern¬ 
ment were not left to be ascertained from a speech 
in the House of Commons, whether correctly re¬ 
ported or not. The point at issue had been the 
subject of' correspondence between the Board of 
Commissioners and the Court of Directors, the court 
upholding the continuance of councils at the subor¬ 
dinate presidencies, the Board opposing it.* 

* Vide the following papers respecting the East-India Com¬ 
pany's Charter, 1833.—Summary of principal provisions of pro¬ 
posed bill, transmitted by Mr. Charles Grant, 24th of June, 
1833, p. 2G0—Letter of Mr. Grant, 27th of June, p. 266—Let¬ 
ter from the Court of Directors to Mr. Grant, 2nd of July, p. 310— 
Petition of East-India Company to House of Commons, p. 404— 
Petition to the House of Lords, p. 450—Mr. Tucker's Dissent, 
p. 342—Mr. Jenkins's Dissent, p. 358. Extracts from some of 
these papers will be found in the Appendix to this volume. It is 
observable, also, that wliile the bill as passed by the House of 
Commons (27th of July, 1833) contained a clause (54) giving 
the Court of Directors power to appoint councils at the subordi¬ 
nate presidencies (with the approbation of the Board), another 
clause (56) declared that governors where no councils might be 
appointed should “ have all the rights, powers, duties, functions, 
and immunities whatsoever, not in anywise repugnant to this Act, 
which the governors of Fort St. George and Bombay, in their 
respective councils, now have within their respective presidencies." 
Some modification was made before the bill passed into a law, 
but it was formal rather than substantial. By section 56, Act 
3 & 4 Will. 4, cap. 85, the government of each of the four presi¬ 
dencies, Bengal, Fort St. George, Bombay, and Agra, is to be 
administered by a governor and three councillors; but, by the 
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- th(^ resolutions were carried. 

A. D. 1833. On the lOth of July the bill was read a second 
time in the House of Commons. Mr. Huckinffham 
protested against the jirincijile of the bill, and made 
a long speech in su^iport of his views. Mr. Hume 
gave a (jualified assent to the bill. Mr. Whitmore 
took objections to several parts of it. Mr. Macaulay 
defended both its jiriuciple and details. Mr. Wynne 
gave a synojisis of his formerly expressed views. 
Mr. O’Connell made sonu' remarks on tlu^ landed 
teiiurijs of India. Mr. Todd found fault with some 
of the jn-ovisions of tlu* bill, while Mr. Rolx'rt 
Wallace expressc'd his b(‘lief that it gave universal 
satisfaction. Mr. JAvart said India wanted skill 
more than capital, and glanced at the salt and opium 
mono])oli('S. Mr. Charles Crant replied. On the 
whole, the debate ])roduced little to (elucidate the 
questions agitated, or to alh'ct their decision. 

On the 12th, after some preliminary discussion, 
the House went into committee on the bill. Mr. 
Hume pro])Osed that the tenure of the Company 
should be determinable at the (expiration of ten 

succeeding clause (57) the court, with the approbation of the 
Board, are empowered to revoke and suspend the apjiointment of 
councillors in all or any of these jiresideiicies, or to diminish the 
number of councillors, Agra has not yet become a separate 
presidency, the operation of the Act with respect to it having 
been suspended by a later one. The councils of Fort St. George 
and Bombay remain, but none has been appointed for Bengal, 
"idle executive of that presidency is administered by the governor- 
general as governor, but without a council. 
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years. Mr. Lyal] urg'd! the impossibility of suppos¬ 
ing that tlie Com])aiiy would suspend their rig'lit of 
trading- for the sake of having tiieir charter renewed 
for so short a tman as ten years. 'Idle ainendnient 
was lost. Some discussion took place on the ques¬ 
tion of relinquishing or alxdisliing councils in the 
subordinate presidencies ; on the controlling' ])ower 
of the governor-general; on tlie establishment of a 
new subordinate government at Agra; and other 
tojiics: in the course of which Mr. C. F. llussell 
recommended the rmnoval of the seat of the snjireim' 
government from Calcutta to Bombay, a, suggestion 
which was noticed with approbation by Sir Robert 
Inglis. 

The jiroceedings of the committee wi're resumed 
on the loth. After much discussion on the legisla¬ 
tive powers jiroposed to be intrusted to the govia- 
nor-gemu'al in council, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson moved 
an amendment, excepting tlu' local limits of the 
setthunents of Fort. William, Mailras, and Bombay, 
from its operation, which was lost. On tlu* Kith 
Mr. fYrgusson movi'd another amendment, the 
effect of which was to withdraw any discretionary 
power as to the existence of councils at lhaigal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and to make' the continu¬ 
ance of councils inqierative. The amendnHMit was 
supported by Mr. llmm', Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Wynne, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Charles Maijori- 
banks, Colonel Evans, and Lord Ashley, and o])- 
jiosed by Mr. Charles Oraiit, Mr. Ridiert Grant, 
Mr. Charles Buller, and Mr. Strutt. It was lost 
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on a division. An amendment, moved by Sir 
Harry Verney, appointing the governor-general go¬ 
vernor of the whole province of Bengal, with two 
lieutenant-governors to carry on the duties of the 
administration, one residing at Agra and the other 
at Calcutta, was withdrawn. Mr. Bullcr jirojioscd 
an amendment, excluding the governor-general from 
the governorship of any particular presidency, which 
was supported by Mr. Strutt and Mr. Hume, but 
lost on a division. On the 17th of July Mr. Hume 
moved that a clause declaring it unlawful for persons 
to reside in certain parts of India without license 
should be omitted. The amendment was lost by a 
large majority. A clause rcsjiecting slavery was 
added, on the motion of Mr. Charles Grant. A 
rather stormy discussion on the projiosed establish¬ 
ment of two new bishoprics in India followed, and 
after two divisions, the motion that the chairman 
report progress was agreed to without ojiposition. 

On the 19th the discussion of the subject was 
resumed. Mr. O’Connell pleaded for a Catholic 
establishment in addition to a Protestant one. Mr. 
Grant took a conciliatory tone, and proposed that 
Catholic priests should be j)aid. Mr. Wynne ap¬ 
proved of this course. Mr. Shiel opposed the pay¬ 
ment of any religious teachers. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Lord Althorp) said government 
were as willing to sanction other churches as the 
Church of England; and Mr. O’Connell declared 
himself satisfied. Sir Robert Inglis supported the 
establishment of the new bishoprics; Mr. Hume 
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opposed it altogether. Mr. C. Buller took the same 
course, while Major Gumming Bruce, avowing him¬ 
self to be a member of the Church of Scotland, en¬ 
treated the ministers to persevere in carrying the 
clause, which ho believed would give great satis¬ 
faction in the country. Mr. Finch, Sir Mattliew 
Wliite Ridley, Lord Morpeth, Sir Jolin Maxwell, 
and Mr. Cutlar Fergusson having spoken in favour 
of the clause, and Mr. O’Dwyer, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. 
Halcombe, and Mr. 0. F. Young against it, a divi¬ 
sion took place, and the clause was carried. The 
various clauses relating to the allowances of the new 
bishoj)s gave rise to some discussion, as did also the 
provisions relating to the education of civil servants 
at llailcybury, and the mode of selecting them. On 
the latter point Mr. Wynne took the opportunity 
of re-publishing the o])inions which he had so often 
advanced, in favour of distributing writerships by 
competition among candidates in the universities 
and jmblic schools. To the ministerial plan, by 
which candidates were to be nominated in a four¬ 
fold proportion to the number of ap])ointments, and 
the requisite number selected for Hailey bury from 
among them, Mr. Lyall took a very powerful objec¬ 
tion,—that it made the conduct of the boy, instead of 
the man, the rule of promotion. An amendment 
moved by Mr. Hume, reducing the salary of the 
governor-general, was lost, and an additional clause, 
moved by Colonel Leith Hay, making it imperative 
to retain at each presidency two clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland, which was opposed by Mr. 
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A. D. 1833. The report beinc^ brouf>’lit iiji on the 22nd of 
July, Mr. M^illiraliam (member for Chesliiro) sub¬ 
mitted a motion in favour of abolishing the salt 
monopoly, which was seconded by Mr. Ewart (mem¬ 
ber for Liverjiool). Mr. Buckingham and Mr. 
Hume sujiported the views of those gentlemen. 
Mr. Grant and Mr. Chitlar Fergusson craved time 
for the termination of the monojioly.*' The motion 
was not pressed to a division. Mr. C. Buller moved 
an amendment, reducing the period of attendance 
at the college at llaileybiiry, Avhicli was witlulrawn ; 
and Mr. Hume reiunved his motion for a clause to 
admit of jnitting an end to tlie (hiiiijiany’s govern¬ 
ment after tlu* expiration of tiui years, which was 
lost. 

* The concluding renutrks of Mr. (hitlar Fergnsson were very 
important, but tluy do not ri])pcar to have fixed the attention of 
the House. “ I will take this ojijiortiinity of {kxjiressing a liope, 
that while such active endeavours are ma,dt‘ to extend the manu¬ 
factures of England, we shoidd also do sonufthing for the manu¬ 
factures of India. At present our cottons and woollens are im¬ 
ported into India on payment of a duty of two-and-a-lialf per 
cent., while at the same time a duty of ten per cent, is charged 
upon tlie cottons of India. A few years ago in Dacca alone 
50,000 families obtained the means of su]>sistence by the cotton 
manufactures, but from the commercial j)olicy this country has 
pursued witli regard to India, not one-tenth of the number are 
now employed in this branch of industry. I trust that this sys¬ 
tem will be abandoned, and that articles ))roduccd by the natives 
of India will be admitted into England on payment of a small 
duty.'' Some reduction of the duty on Indian goods has lately 
been effected. 
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On the 2{)tli of July a General Court of Proprie¬ 
tors was held, and a ])etition to tlie House of Com¬ 
mons ai^ainst the hill aoTee<l upon. The ])ctitioners 
complained of the want of any ])rovision for report¬ 
ing- to ])ar]iament cases where the Board of Control 
and the Court of Directors might finally differ,—of 
the iiKM’ease given to the ])ower of the govcTiior- 
general, and the diminution of that of the subordi¬ 
nate governments,—of the institution of a fourth 
presidency for the north-western ])rovinccs,—of the 
j)ro]>osal to withdraw councils from the government 
of Madras and Bombay,—of the increase of expense 
which would bc^ occasioni'd by the creation of new 
oflices,—and of the retention of the college at 
llaileybury. The petition was ])resented the same 
evaaiing by Mr. (hithir b'ergusson, Avho moved that 
the petitioners be heard by counsel at the bar of the 
House <»n the third naiding of the bill. The motion 
Ava,s seconded by Mr. Hume, suj)])orted by Mr. 
Wilkes, Mr. Buckingham, and Sir Bichard Vivian; 
oj)])Osc!d by Mr. Bobert Grant, Mr. Macaulay, and 
the Solicitor-general, and lost on a division by a 
hundred to tliirty-three. It was objected, that the 
])etitioners ought to have come sooner. To this 
Mr. Fergusson answered, that they had not the 
opportunity; that the Court of Brojn-ietors could 
not be summoned Avithont giving sev('ral days’ no¬ 
tice, and that the Court of Directois had delayed 
calling them together, in ex])ectation of receiving 
communications from the pi-esident of the Board 
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of CoiHiTiissionors, wliich, however, ho had not 
thought fit to p^ive.^ 

This refusal of a hearing to the East-Iiulia Com¬ 
pany, who were about to be deprived of privileges 
and power, the growth of centuries, was followed by 
a desultory debate, each member selecting for his 
to])ic any point of Indian policy on which it suited 
him to ex])atiate. Mr. Buckingham declaimed 
against tin? limited right of settlement, and the 
church establishment; Mr. Wynne gave utterance 
to his oft-re])eated wish to reduce the number of 

* Mr. Fergusson had occasion, of which he availed himself, of 
rebuking the proverbial impatience of tlic House with respect to 
Indian affiiirs. While calling attention to the petition he was 
interrupted by noise, on which he said, I give the House full 
credit for the most perfect indiflcrence to the statements of these 
petitioners, but I do think they arc bound to preserv^c something 
like silence, instead of the incessant conversation and confusion 
which now prevails.'’ And in his reply, eifter dwelling upon the 
deep interest which he felt in the bill, he said, Have the ('om- 
pany, I ask, been heard upon this subject ? I deny it. If a 
member has ventured to open his mouth in their favour, he has 
scarcely been able to obtain a hearing.” Sir Robert Inglis on 
the same evening adverted to the subject. He said, “ I know 
how little interest is excited by India, how much less by China. 
Adam Smith, in his ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiment,’ has said that 
it would give a man of tolerable humanity more distress to be 
told tliat his own little finger was to be cut off to-morrow morn¬ 
ing than to hear that the whole empire of China had been swal¬ 
lowed up by an earthquake. In the one case he would perhaps 
lie awake, in the other he would only think that he would lose his 
tea.” Mr. Wynne, in reference to the bill then before the house, 
observed that he did not remember any bill occupying so much 
time, and on so important a subject, which had excited so little 
attention and created so little interest.” 
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directors; Mr. Poulett Thomson defended the bur¬ 
densome and uiu'qiial duties imposed in this country 
on India productions. Several other members spe¬ 
culated on futurity; after which Mr. Grant made a 
short and very unnecessary re])]y, seeing that the 
fate of tlie bill was as certain as tliough it had be¬ 
come law. It was read a third time, when Mr. 
AVynne moved, by way of rider, a clause embodying 
011(5 of his favourite views as to patronage, by setting 
aside a certain number of militaiy ajipoiiitments, 
to be bestowed on the sons of officers. The clause 
was negatived without a division. Mr. Shiel, who 
had previously contended that no form of Christianity 
should be supported in India, then moved a clause 
for extending support to the Roman Catholic church 
“andothers differing” from the established churches 
of England and Scotland; but, on a jiromise from 
Mr. Grant to add to a future clause a proviso, leav¬ 
ing the governor-general at liberty to grant sums of 
money to any sect or (’.ommunity of Christians, Mr. 
Shiel withdrew his clause^. Sir Richard Vivian then 
])roposed a clause, restraining the governor-general 
in (Tiuncil from making laws affecting the inha¬ 
bitants of the jiresidencies, without registration in 
the European courts. It was lost; when Mr. Cut- 
lar Fergusson moved the omission of the clause 
vesting the governments of the jiresidencies in a 
governor, irrespective of a council.* This motion 
was pressed to a division, and the retention of the 

* These discussions, both in committee and in tlu' liouse, prove 
the accuracy of the remark made at page 3.30. 
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claiiso parried. After various additions, wliieli excited 
little or no discnssioii, Mr. (Jrant proposed Ids ])ro- 
viso (promised to Mr. Sliicl), allowing the governor- 
general in eonncil, with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, to grant money to societies of Christians 
not belono’inff to either of the establish( hI chnrclu'S 
of Great liritain. This was strennonsly o])posed liy 
Mr. Andrew Johnstone, who said he felt bound to 
the course he was ado])ting, by a semse of his duty 
as an elder of the Chnirh of Scotland. Mr. Sin¬ 
clair, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Plnmtre(‘ agreed in tlu' 
objections ()f Mr. Johnstone; but, on a division, 
the proviso was adojited liy a gn^at majority. Mr. 
Wynne moved an amendment, the etfect of which 
was to dispense with the lu'cessity of candidates 
for writerships passing through llaileybnry. Mr. 
Lyall took occasion to avow his conviction, that 
the four-fold jdan of nomination could never Ih' 
brought into elfect.* S('V('ral members attacked 
tlu' college; its solitary dehnider was Mr. Rolx'rt 
Grant, but the amendment was lost. TIk' bill then 
passed the Commons. On the 20th of July it was 
read a first time in the Tiords; and again on tin' 
2nd of August mb .silenfio. 

A general court of Proprietors of the East-India 
Company had been held on the 31st of July, when 
a petition to the House of Lords, similar to that, 
jiresented to the Commons, was agreed upon. This 
petition was presented on the 2nd of August by the 

* The result has shewn this belief to have been well founded. 
By the 1 Viet. c. 70, the o])eration of tlie plan was susjiendcd. 
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Kuil <)1 Sliafti'sbnry, who ])roj)osecl to move tliat 
tiu! ])etitio]ieis ho luianl hy ooiuisol, if not contrary 
to tlie sense of tin; IJonse ; but, as sonn^ ])eers o])- 
posed this ])roceediii«-, and noin^ sn]»j)orted it, the 
no])le i‘arl took for granted tliat Ids intended motion 
was contrary to tlie sense of the Honse, and ab¬ 
stained irom making it. Tlie Marc^nis of Lans- 
tlowne tlieii movc'd the committal of the l)il] 
without a single remark, alh'ging that, as Lord 
I dlenborough iiitemhal to move an amendment, 
lu' r{'serv('d his observations to a future })eriod 
of the debate. Lord I'dleidxuough theren])on 
claimefl a right of r(‘j)!y, if he shonhl deem it neces- 
sai'V, which the IS1ar(|uis of Lansdowne instantly 
conceded. It was certainly a iM)vel mode of ])ro- 
cec'ding-, to allot the o|>ening' and rejdy in a discussion 
on a ministei'ial bill to a mejuln'r of the O|iposition. 
liord lidlenborough, to whose care a bill, brought in 
by his op])on('nts, was thus suddeidy surrendered, 
then moved, “ that it be an instruction to the com¬ 
mittee to omit all such clauses in the bill as re¬ 
late to alterations in the constitution and ]>owers 
of the governments of the several j (residencies of 
Imlia.” The Marquis of Lansdowne made some 
observations in defence of the ministerial measure. 
1'he Duke of Wellington followed, arguing against 
the total discontinuance of trade by the Company, 
and ]»ointing out some difliculties in the proposed 
constitution of the governments of India.* Lord 

With rcgiird to tlie govornor-gciicrul, the duke observed. 
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P^lleiiborougli’s amendment was lost, and the House 
then went into committee (»n the hill. Various 
clauses were dispatched with great rapidity. On 
the 7th of August the remaining clauses of the hill 
were jiroceeded through with equal celerity. Those 
relating to the government of the suhordinate presi¬ 
dencies were omitted on the motion of the Manpiis 
of Lansdowne, and others suhstituted enacting that 
each presidency should have a governor and council, 
hut subjecting the a])pointmeiit of a council to he 
revoked, suspended, or modified by tin* home autho¬ 
rities. On the 8th the amendments were rej>orted, 
and on the 9th, after some discussion on the claims 
of various classes of creditors whose interests might 
he aflccted, the rejiort was taken into consideration. 
Some amendments of a financial character were 
moved and negatived; after which the Mai’qiiis of 
Lansdowne moved that the fifth member of the 
council of India, who was to he a person not in the 
service of the East-India Company, should he ex¬ 
cluded from sitting or voting, excejit when making 
laws or regulations, which was agreed to; as vv^as 
also a modification of the clause respecting slavery, 
submitted by the same nobleman. 

that “ he would not only have augmented duties to perform 
with the assistance of an augmented council, but also to attend to 
the business of Bengal without any council.” The Marquis of 
Lansdowne immediately exclaimed, “ Not so ; he will have the 
assistance of a council.” This, however, has not been verified 
in jjractice. The governor of Bengal, as already stated, has no 
council. 
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Tlio fate of tlie bill and of the Company in con¬ 
nection with tlio government of Jndia was now 
aj)])roac]iing to a crisis. A general court was sum¬ 
moned for tlie 13tli of August by the cliairman and 
deputy-cl I airman, at the reijuest of the jiresident of 
tlie Board of Commissioners. On the i»revious day a 
Court of Directors was lield, when a motion was sub¬ 
mitted (it is j>resumed from the cliair), declining to 
recommend the acce])tance of the bill by the pro- 
])rietors, and referring the question altogether to 
the discretion of that body. An amendment was 
moved, which, wliile lamenting the cessation of the 
Company’s trade,—disap[»roving of the inci'cased 
power of the Board,—I’egrettiug the refusal of par¬ 
liament to provide a rule of publicity,—and avow- 
ing apj)rehension as to the elfects of the intended 
changes of the finances of India,—yet, in the con¬ 
viction that the jiowers of the Board would be ex¬ 
ercised so as not to interfere with the indejiendiaice 
of the Conqiany as a body acting intermediately 
between the king’s government and the govern¬ 
ment of India, which indejamdence all ]>arties had 
admitted it to be of vital inqiortance to maintain,— 
and in the belief that parliament would interfere for 
the relief of financial difliculties, if any should arise 
in consequence of the changes, agreed to recom¬ 
mend to the })roj)rietors to consent to place their 
trade in abeyance, in order to undertake the exercise 
of tlie government of India for twenty years, under 
the conditions and arrangements of the bill. The 
amendment was carried, and the cliairman and 
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deputy (Mr. Marjoribaiiks and Mi% Wigrain) imme¬ 
diately delivered in a dissent.* 

* The following is the paper referred to in the text;— 

“ Differing from the majority of the Court of Directors who 
have this day passed a resolution recommending the jiroprietors 
to place their charter in abeyance, we record our dissent from that 
proceeding, and shall briefly state our reasons for doing so. 

“ It is im])ossible for us to contemplate the annihilation of the 
basis upon which the East-India Company was originally incor¬ 
porated, without reflecting that Great Britain owes to their ex¬ 
ertions the valuable trade with India and China, as well as its 
maintenance during two centuries, amidst great embarrassment at 
home, and the ])owerful opposition of European and native ene¬ 
mies abroad, and that in its prosecution the Company laid the 
foundation of the British empire in India. 

“ The extension of the Company’s territorial possessions be¬ 
came matter of great national interest, and led to political power, 
under parliamentary regulation, being engrafted upon their com¬ 
mercial character. 

'i’he union of government and trade being tlius considered 
the system best calculated to })reservc the stability of our rule in 
India, and at the same time to secure the greatest benefits to that 
country and to Plnglaiid. 

"" The oj)inion of those statesmen who took the leading part in 
the proceedings of 17f)3 and 1813, jiroves that they were governed 
by the same principles in pro])osing the arrangements concluded, 
at each of those periods, between the public and the Company ; 
and the following extracts from the last I'cport of the parlia¬ 
mentary committee, printed in August, 1832, appear to us to 
establish the fact that these joint functions have hitherto j)roduced 
the most beneficial effects : 

" That the British sway has conferred very considerable bene¬ 
fits on India can hardly be doubted, since under our government 
the people enjoy advantages which all history shews they never 
I)ossessed under their own princes—protection from external in¬ 
vasion, and the security of life and property.’ (a) 

__ _ Again, 

(n) Vide p. 19 of the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Aflairs of the East-India Company. 
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At the "oiienil court on the 13th various papers 
were read—the iiiiimtes of tlie Court of Directors 

“ Again, 

"" ‘ 'ilic finances of India have tlerived advantage from their 
existing connection with the commerce of the Company, 

“ " 1st. 'Jdirough the direct apjdication of surplus commercial 
])rofit ; 

“ ‘ 2nd. lly tlie rates of exchange at which the territorial ad- 
van(!cs from commerce in England have been repaid to commerce 
in India; 

‘‘ ' ^]rd. In consequence, as is alleged, of the remittances from 
India annually required for the payment of tliose teiTitorial charges 
defrayed in England having been made through the Company’s 
commerce.’ (a) 

“ With these admitted results, we consider that, although de- 
])rived of tlieir monopoly of the China trade, but at the same 
time relieved from all the legal obligations by which their trans¬ 
actions have hitherto been fettered, the Company might have con¬ 
tinued to trade with great advantage, esjic'cially as regards the 
question of remittance. 

“ It was, therefore, with much surprise that we first perused 
the Hints submitted by his Majesty’s government, containing the 
proposition that the (A)m])any should henceforth abandon all com¬ 
mercial o})erations, and transfer to territory the whole of their 
assets at home and in India. 

We, nevertheless, felt it to be our duty to give our best 
consideration to the proj^osed scheme. We did so with an 
anxious desire that the Company, who had already secured such 
great advantages to their country, should not disai)poiat even its 
further expectations, but consent to waive the exercise of the 
commercial rights whicli they possess in perpetuity, if the pro¬ 
prietors w^ere fully secured in the regular receipt of their present 
dividend, and in the ultimate payment of their capital, and pro¬ 
vided that such a plan were devised as would enable the Com¬ 
pany ^ efficiently to administer the government of India for a 
further term with credit to themselves and with advantage to that 
empire/ 

‘‘ It 

(a) Page 47 of the same Report. 
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held tlio previous day; the dissent of tlie chairinaii 
and deputy chairinaii ; a letter from Mr. Tucker, 

It is with these views that we became parties to the resolu¬ 
tion passed by the proprietors at the ballot on the 3rd of May 
last, which formed the basis of the proposed compromise. 

“ Two of the j)oints contended for in that resolution were the 
extension of the guarantee fund to three millions, and the provi¬ 
sion for publicity as a rule. 

“ To the first we still consider the proprietors entitled, both 
in justice and in equity, from the proceeds of their commercial 
assets. 

“ The latter provision we deem indispensable to the indcjiend- 
ence of the Court of Directors. 

“ Neither point has been conceded, whilst other provisions have 
been introduced into the bill which render the scheme, in our 
judgment, still more objectionable. 

“ We consider that, although some important modifications 
have been made in the bill introduced into parliament subse¬ 
quently to the resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the 3rd of 
May, particularly as regards the retention of councils at the sub¬ 
ordinate presidencies, the measure as it stands involves an unne¬ 
cessary dej)arturc from the jninciples upon which the governments 
of those presidencies have hitherto been conducted, and by which 
they were made directly responsible to the authorities at home. 

This change, so far from preventing the recurrence of the 
delay, upon which much stress was laid m the late parliamentary 
inquiry, will, in point of fact, increase the evil, and instead of 
relieving the governor-general from a j)ortion of those duties 
which are now complained of as too multifarious, it wall imj)ose 
upon him additional labour and responsibility. It will, moreover, 
admit of the existence at the same time of six distinct executive 
authorities, which may lead to much embarrassment. 

“We think the provisions of the bill will create a considerable 
additional charge upon India, without conferring any adequate 
benefit, whilst that country will, by the same measure, be de¬ 
prived of those resources, without which her financial means, 
as regards both income and remittance, will be put to great 
hazard. 
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statin" some objections to the bill, but recominend- 
i]ig that, with all its defects, it should be accepted ;* 

Upon the point of remittance, we arc at a loss to imagine how 
the same is to be effected to tlic requisite extent; and, if effected, 
we fear it will be at a very unfavourable rate of exchange, and, 
consequently, at a great loss to the Indian finances. 

We are likewise of opinion that the bill leaves the assets 
transferred to territory to be applied and disposed of in a manner 
which we much fear will occasion not only a serious deterioration 
of property, but great disappointment and distrust; and, lastly. 

We consider that the Court of Directors, instead of being 
])laced by the ])rcscnt bill in the position in which alone they can 
independently, and, consequently, advantageously, discharge their 
duties, will hv. converted into little else than a mere instrument 
for the purpose of giving effect to the acts of the controlling 
Board, and it would consequently have been far better that his 
Majesty’s government should have openly and avowedly assumed 
the direct administration of India, than have attem])ted to main¬ 
tain an intermediate body, in deference to those constitutional 
principles which led to its original formation under parliamentary 
regulation, but deprived of its authority and rendered inefficient 
by the present measure, and which will become, in our opinion, a 
mere useless charge upon the revenues of India. 

“ In thus stating our sentiments, we discharge a painful, but 
at the same time what we feel to be an irnpcirative duty, and with 
this feeling we cannot consent to incur the responsibility of recom¬ 
mending to our constituents to confirm the compromise, by con¬ 
senting to })lace their chartered rights in abeyance under the 
provisions of the present bill.” 

On the passing of the bill Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Wigram 
retired from the Chairs. 

* Mr. Tucker’s recommendation was grounded on an appre¬ 
hension of the consequences that might follow a rejection of the 
ministerial proposal, which he thus enumerated:— 

1st. By rejecting the plan, our stock, which at present bears 
a value approaching to fifteen millions sterling, would probably 
fed) back to twelve millions, and it is not difficult to foresee that 
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a paper signed by Mr. Tliornliill, concurring witb 
Mr. Tucker, both in liis objections and recommend¬ 
ation, and a letter signed by Mr. Astell and thirteen 
other directors.* A motion was then made, similar 

Jill arrangements connected with India must be thrown into a 
state of utter confusion. 

“ 2nd. We should be exposed to a destructive comi)etition in 
the course of conducting the Company’s trade, and the eager ;id- 
venturers who would instantly rush into the tea trade would soon 
render it the source of loss to both parties. 

“ ord. However unjustly, we should jnobably be burthened 
with the liome IktiuI debt, without having any means oi reliel 
against the king’s government. 

4th. That govenniuait might even interj)ose dilliculties in 
the way of our obtaining reiml)urscment of tlie large sum which 
has been advanced from our commcrciid funds for territorial j)ur- 
poses. 

“ /5th. A question might be raised as to our right to appro- 
j)riate heretofore any commercial profits to the augmentation of 
our commercial c<ij)ital. 

Gth. Idle king’s ministers might demur to the’ admission of 
our just claim to our lands and estates, our forts, factories, and 
other buildings on the territory and islands of India ; and although 
such a jiroceeding would be unjust in the extreme, we must not 
conceal from ourselves, that such a contingency may occur, and 
that, if these and other arbitrary proceedings of the kind should 
be resorted to, the value of our commercial property must be 
materially aflhcted, and it might be found difficult to realize for 
the jiroprietors even their capital of twelve millions.” 

* The letter follows. The Directors who signed it were, 
William Astell. Esq., William Stanley Clarke, Esq., George 
Raikes, Esq., Henry Shank, Esq., Sir William Young, Bart., 
Russell Ellice, Esq., William Butterworth Baylcy, Esq., Richard 
Jenkins, Esq. (now Sir Richard Jenkins, G. C.B.), George Lyall, 
Esq., John Cotton, Esq., J. P. Muspratt, Esq., Henry AlcxandcT, 
Esq., John Masterman, Esq., and Colonel Lushington (now 
Major-General Sir James Law Lushington, G. C. B.) 

” Wc feel called upon, in consequence of the dissent of the 
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11 ) s])irit to tlio aiiK^ndnioiit carried on the preceding 
day in tlie Court of Directors, disap])roYing the 

Chairs, to state tlic general grounds which induced us to support 
the resolution adoj)ted by the majority of this court yesterday. 

It is at all times matter of regret to us, when we find our¬ 
selves on any measure opposed to the opinion of the Chairs ; and 
that regret is much increased when the difference arises on a 
question of such moment as that which at present divides ns. We 
feel it the more, because^ we think the Chairs have succeeded, since 
the o])ening of the present negotiation, in obtaining important 
modifications in the plan as originally pro])osed, as well as in tlie 
bill now before parliament. 

<< We concur in many of the views entertained by the Ciiairs ; 
and were we to consult only our personal feeling'*;, we might 
possibly arrive at the same conclusion ; but in deciding on a, 
(piestion involving such various interests, and encompassed on all 
sides with much difficulty, we feel bound to jnirsue that course* 
which, upon the whole, appears to us to be most conducive to the 
intcTest of the ])roprietors and to tlie welfare of India. 

“ We sincerely wish that the sclicme projiosed by liis Majesty’s 
ministers had been based on established jirincijiles, the soundness 
of which had been proved by the result of long experience, rather 
than upon untried theories ; but we cannot forget that the basis 
of the present compromise was agreed to by the Company on the 
motion of the late Sir John Malcolm, not hastily, but after seven 
days’ discussion ; not by a show of hands, but by the ballot 
on the Jrd May last, and by a majority of 4t25 jiroprietors out 
of 477. (r/) 

“ On that occasion the Company adverted to the long and 
intimate connection which had existed between them and India, 
and declared ' that, if parliament in its wisdom should consider, 
as his Majesty’s ministers have declared, that the advancement 
of the happiness and jirosperity of our native subjects may be best 
promoted by the administration being continued in the hands of 
the Company, but divested of their commercial character, the 
Court of Directors having suggested, as it was their duty to do, 

the 


(a) Vide jiage 181, Negotiation Pajiers. 
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change, but accej)tiiig tlie government of India 
under the bill. An amendineiit was submitted, 


the difficulties and dangers, political as well as financial, which 
beset the dissolution of the connection between the territorial and 
tlie commercial branches of their affairs, will not shrink from the 
undertaking even at the sacrifices required, provided that powers 
be reserved to enable the Company efficiently to administer the 
government, and that their pecuniary rights and claims be adjusted 
upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise.' (a) 

“ Power was also claimed to enable the C/ompany to make suit¬ 
able provision for outstanding commercial obligations, and for such 
of the commercial officers and servants of the Company as may be 
affected by the proposed arrangements. 

The resolution having been communicated to Mr. Grant, that 
gentleman, in his letter of 27th May, declared it to be the anxious 
wish of his Majesty’s government ' to accommodate themselves, 
as far as it be ])racticable, to the views and feelings of the Com- 
])any,' (6) and pointed out the modifications which had been 
made. 

The Court of Directors, on the 29th May, (c) acknowledged 
with mtich satisfaction the several modifications of the plan of 
government which that letter announced, and were persuaded that 
their constituents, equally with themselves, would appreciate the 
spirit of frankness and conciliation in which those modifications 
had been conceded. They expressed themselves satisfied with 
the manner in which the dividends were to be regularly paid, (d) 
but re-urged the fair claim of the proprietors to an increase of the 
guarantee fund, and likewise provision for a rule of publicity to 
parliament. 

Upon the reply from his Majesty's ministers of the 4th June, 
in which explanations were made as to the guarantee fund and 
the redemption of the annuities, and reasons assigned for with¬ 
holding concurrence in the establishment of a rule for publicity 

before 


(a) Printed Charter Papers, page LS^. 

(d) Ibid, page 185. (r) Ibid, page 191. 

(rf) Ibid, page 19»k 
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declining to accept tlie bill, and condemning its pro¬ 
visions, as well on financial grounds as on that of 

before parliament, the Court of Directors came to a resolution, 

^ that they were prepared to recommend, that if it should be the 
j)leasure of parliament to limit the sum to be set apart to two 
millions, the proprietors should defer thereto (a) and that the 
question of publicity should be left to the decision of parliament, 
the court confidently expecting that parliament would view the 
importance of such a provision in the same light as the court. 

“The General Court of Proprietors, on the 10th June, con¬ 
curred in opinion with the court, and adopted their recommen¬ 
dation. (/>) 

“ The principles of the basis of the compromise were thus 
virtually ratified by the Company leaving the two points, as to 
tlie increase of the guarantee fund and the enacting a rule of 
publicity, to the pleasure of parliament. 

“ On the 25th of June Mr. Grant transmitted to the court a 
summary, containing the main provisions of the intended bill, 
and on the 29th a copy of the bill as it had been introduced into 
the House of Commons. 

“ It is unnecessary for us to enter at length into a review of its 
provisions. 

“ The court’s objections to the measure have been fully stated 
in their correspondence with his Majesty’s government, and some 
of the principal points have been urged in the Company’s petition 
to the House of Commons, and subsequently to the House of 
Lords, and both houses have had before them the whole of the 
papers connected with the present negotiation. 

“ In the petition to the House of Lords, presented so late as 
the 5th instant, it is declared, that " Your petitioners arc seriously 
desirous that no obstacle should arise on their part to the arrange¬ 
ment which parliament in its wisdom shall deem to be best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the welfare of India and the (commercial pros¬ 
perity of the United Kingdom but the court prayed to be heard 
by counsel on the following points : 

For establishing a rule of publicity ; 

" Against 

(^0 Printed Charter Papers, page 203. (ft) Ibid, page 213. 
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placing* (los])otic power in the luiiids of the governor- 
general over a hundred millions of British snlijects, 

“ Against the establishment of a fourth jnesidency, instead of a 
lieutenant-governor, at Agra ; 

** Against the abolition of councils at Madras and Bombay; 

Against the maintenance of Haileybury ('ollcge ; and 

On the increase of expense likely to arise from an extension 
of the ecclesiastical establishment. 

Both houses have declined to entertain the question of j)ub- 
licity, and both have resolved to maintain Haileybury College and 
to increase the ecclesiastical establishment, as well as to authorize 
a government at Agra; but, at the same time, concessions had 
been made in tlie import and ])rovisions regarding the councils, 
which are to be maintained as at present, reserving power to the 
Com})any to abolish them at a future period, should it be thought 
expedient. 

A very important alteration has likewise been made in the 
clause as to slavery, and the declaration that it should cease* 
tiiroughout the Indian territory is omitted. 

'' The question therefore was, whether the points which have 
not been conceded form suflicient grounds to induce us to with¬ 
hold a recommendation to the general court, or whetlu'r, under 
all circumstances, wx^ should not best discharge our duty to the 
pro])rictors and to India, by recommending the genc*ral court to 
confirm the compromise, and to place their chartered right of 
trade in abeyance under the provisions of the j)resent bill. 

It should be recollected that, immediately before the accept¬ 
ance of the charter of 1813, a committee of the whole court 
recorded it as their opinion, that the general powers of su])crin- 
tendence and control of the Board were, even at that time, such 
that, if " exercised illiberally or vexatiously, it would be difficult 
for the Court of Directors to perform their functions.’ Much, 
therefore, must depend upon the spirit in which those ])owcrs are 
in future administered. If, as was then obscrvxxl, liberally, it may 
be practicable for the Court of Directors to carry on the trust 
reposed in them satisfactorily; but if otherwise, then it is impos¬ 
sible to expect that men of character and liberal feelings will 
retain their scats in the direction. • 
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over every authority in India, not excepting liis 
Majesty’s courts of justice.” The amendment was 
lost.* A ballot having been demanded on the main 
question, it took place on the 16th, when the ori¬ 
ginal motion was carried by a considerable majority.f 
On the same evening the bill was read a third time 
in the House of Lords, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
positively refusing to enter into any discussion upon 
its merits. The formal motion that the bill do pass 
was postponed until the 19th, when it was made and 
carried without remark. The Lords’ amendments 
were concurred in by the Commons, and the bill 
received the Jloyal assent. 

The history of the East-India Company from its 
commencement has been extraordinary ; and the 
suspension of its commerce, the sole purjiose for 

“ With this explanation of our sentiments, and with reference 
to the declaration of Mr. Grant, that it is the intention of his 
Majesty’s government that the Company, in their political capa¬ 
city, ‘ shall commence the exercise of their resumed functions in 
the utmost possible state of efficiency.’ («) we have resolved to 
recommend to the proprietors to make a fair trial of the proposed 
charter ; and should obstacles arise, or unforeseen causes prevent 
or impede the execution of it the Company, after their best 
endeavours have been used for the purpose, the responsibility of 
the failure will not attach to them,” 

* From the division, it would seem as though the apathy of the 
legislature had extended to the proprietors of East-India stock. 
A question, involving little short of the very existence of the 
Company, brought only forty-nine proprietors into court: of 
them, ten voted for the amendment (rejection of the bill), and 
thirty-nine against it (acceptance of the bill), 
t For acceptance, 173 ; rejection, 64. 

(a) Printed Charter Papers, page 36. 

vor,. V. 2 A 
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which it was formed, is not the least extraordinary 
part of that history. There was some plausibility 
in the principal objection taken to the continuance 
of the Comjiany’s trade witli India, that the charac¬ 
ters of merchant and sovereign were incomjiatible ; 
but that objection did not ap])ly to its trade with 
China, the sacrificte of which was a tribute to igno¬ 
rant and interested clamour. I’he Company’s exclu¬ 
sive privileges were eminently useful in extend¬ 
ing and maintaining our commercial relations with 
a country with which it is ditticult to maintain 
intercourse at all, and those privileges wi're so 
carefully guarded that they could not be abused. 
No impartial person, whatever his ojhnions on free¬ 
dom of trade, can ro'ad the evidence on the China 
trade given before the parliamentary committees, 
without feeling convinced that the Company’s (ex¬ 
clusive rights ought to have been maintained, with 
such modifications as might have sutficed to })lace 
British subjects on an ecpiality with foreigners. Co- 
vernment determined otherwise, and the rc^proach of 
having thus (h'termined is not peculiar to the party 
which hai)pened to be then in power: Whig and Tory 
were alike ready to surrender the China trade of the 
Company to those who clamoured for its destruction. 
The chief, if not the only, difference ap])ears to have 
been, that the latter party would have allowed the 
Company to share in the trade (as in the case of 
opening the trade with India), while the former 
insisted on their abandoning trade altogether. No 
rights, however well established, no interests, how- 
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over important, are safe, vvliere statesmen, ahaiuloii- 
iiig their true ])ositioii, are content to follow, instead 
of loading public ojunion.* 
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* Some of the ‘"disturbing forces’" which interfere with the 
practical application of the doctrines of free trade are ably pointed 
out in the following passage from a dissent recorded by Mr. 
Tucker, during the negotiations of the Company with the govern¬ 
ment :— 

“ I do not ask his Majesty’s ministers to abandon tlie doctrine 
of free trade as an al>stract proposition; but I submit, tliat it 
cannot be received for practical purposes, as a rule of comim'rcial 
j)oli(*y, without certain conditions and limitations. 

“ F'irst. Hie parties dealing together must act upon the jirin- 
ciple of perfect reciprocity. This is not likely to be the case in 
China. 

“ Second. There must be on [)oth sides security for person 
and property. This is not the case in Japan, nor indeed in 
fJhina, at all times. 

Third. There must not be a great inequality between the 
tjuantity ol labour brought into action in the course cJ* producing 
the commodities interchanged, or the benefit will not be equal. 
Fifty years ago, labour was held to be the source of national 
Vv^ealth; but we have now a redundancy of manual labour, creating 
individual j)ovcrty and distress ; and it is one great and most dif¬ 
ficult part of the business of legislation and government, to find 
the means of employing labour innocently if not usefully, and to 
make it applicable to the j^urpose of distributing the general pro¬ 
duce. If this distri])ution cannot be effected in such manner as 
to admit that labour can command food, the people will take by 
violence that which is necessary to their subsistence. 

“ Fourth. There is something in distance, or the remoteness of 
countries trading together, which may produce some disturbance 
in applying the doctrine of free trade. 

“ In a very few days we learn the variations in the principal 
commercial markets of the Continent, and the supply may be ad¬ 
justed to the demand with a great degree of accuracy, so as to 
prevent any material loss from the violent fluctuation of prices ; 
but six months, or twelve months, may elapse before we obtain 
certain information of what is passing in China, and diflerent 
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The China trade of the Company was a positive 
benefit to India, that country being relieved there¬ 
by to the extent of the surplus profits of the trade. 
It was determined that India should no longer 
enjoy this benefit, but that the profit (or the loss, 
as the case might be) should be allotted to England. 
It is remarkable that the interests of India should 

merchants, proceeding in ignorance and without concert, may 
engage in the most hazardous speculations. 

“ This happened to the inconsiderate adventurers who first 
embarked in the trade to Buenos Ayres, although the distance 
was comparatively small! 

This happened to the free-traders who have prosecuted the 
commerce with India since 1813; and to an extent which has 
spread ruin throughout the Indian community, as well as in some 
of the manufacturing districts of this country ! 

An attempt was made by us to open a trade with Japan while 
we held possession of Java, and it ended in total disappointment, 
entailing upon the government a heavy loss. This was not to be 
referred to distance alone, but to the jealous feeling of an arbi¬ 
trary government. And does not the government of China act in 
that arbitrary, capricious, and unsteady manner, which is calcu¬ 
lated to create uncertainty i^ the management of commercial 
operations The trade in that country exists only by sufferance 
from day to day. 

'' I contend, that sufficient allowance is not made for the dis¬ 
advantage of distance and uncertainty in applying the doctrine of 
free trade to China. It was the risk and uncertainty attending 
long voyages, and the necessity for a large capital, which first led 
to the incorporation of our own and other public companies. 
Exclusive privileges were necessary for their encouragement; but 
with these privileges they were enabled to supply remote markets, 
whose wants they could generally estimate with a great degree of 
certainty, and supply with regularity and without extraordinary 
risk; but individuals, who run a race of competition, cannot 
guard themselves against the imprudence of each other/’—Dissent, 
by H. St. George Tucker, Esq., 11th June, 1833 : Papers, pp. 
219, 220. 
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be invariably sacrificed whenever they are the sub¬ 
ject of British legislation. India has sustained 
pecuniary loss by the withdrawal of the China trade 
from the Company. The Company sustained some 
diminution of influence, and various classes of their 
servants were deprived of employment, which they 
had calculated would continue as long as they were 
able to follow it. Amidst this mass of loss and in¬ 
convenience, Avho has gained? it is very <loubtful 
M'hether either the successors of the Company in 
the China trade, or their customers, the purchasers 
and consumers of tea, can give a satisfactory an¬ 
swer to the question.* 

* The cft’ect of similar changes is frequently unmitigated evil. 
The following remarks on the effects of violent pecuniary reforms 
are not inapplicable to them, and in certain quarters they may 
have the greater weight, as bearing the authority of an advocate 
of ultra liberal principles in politics and trade, Jeremy Bentham :— 

“ Shall it be said, that the immediate abolition of jdaces is a 
gain to the public ? This is a sophism. The* sum in question 
would no doubt be a gain if it came from any other source, if it 
were rechanged by commerce or in any other just way; but it is 
no gain to the public, when it is wrung from individuals who 
form a part of that very public. Would a family be the richer, 
because a father took from one of his children his portion in 
order to increase the fortunes of the others } The profit of an 
abolished place is divided among the whole public, but the loss 
presses on an individual; the gain is not perceptible, but the loss 
causes destruction. If we abolish all useless places and make no 
compensation to the holders, what is the consequence ? The 
streets are crowded with the despoiled citizens, exhibiting marks 
of indigence, while we scarcely see an individual whose condition 
the change has benefited. The groans of sorrow, and the cries 
of despair, resound from every quarter, while the benefit, being so 
minutely divided, is hardly perceived. If joy is possessed, it arises 
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Tho <|uostion, wlu^ther the Com])aiiy oii^ht to 
have accepted the governmoiit of India on the con- 

iiot from the sens^e of good effected, but is a malignant satisfac¬ 
tion occasioned by surrounding misery. 

Wbat is done in order to deceive the people on the occasion 
of these acts of flagrant injustice ? Recourse is bad to pompous 
maxims, wbicli have a mixture of truth and falsehood, and give to 
a question which is extremely simjfle in itself an air of profundity 
and mystery. The interest of individuals, say the advocates for 
this inhuman reformation, ought to yield to that of the public ; 
Init is not one individual as much a part of the public as another ? 
What is this j)ublic interest ? is it not made up of the mass of 
private interests ? All these private interests ought to be con¬ 
sidered, instead of regarding, as these imfeeling reformers do, a 
jmrt of these as the whole, and another part of them as nothing. 
The interest of each individual is sacred, and not to be touched, 
or the interest of no one is thus to be regarded. Individual in¬ 
terests are the sole real interests. Have a care of individuals— 
do not disturb them, nor suffer their rights on any account to be 
invaded, and 5 ’^ou will have done enough for the ])ublic. On a mul¬ 
titude of occasions, men who have suffered by the operation of 
certain laws have not dared to assert what their rights were, or 
liave been refused a hearing, on account of this false and per- 
nicious construction of tlie maxim, that private good ought to 
yield to public good. Treat it as a question of generosity, whom 
does it become to exercise it } All towards one, or one towards 
all ? Who is the more selfish—he who desires to keep what hc^ 
has, or he who would seize by force what another possesses ? An 
evil felt, and a benefit not felt—behold the result of those boasted 
operations, which sacrifice individuals to the public.'’ 

These remarks are obviously applicable to corporations, as well 
as to individuals. It may seem extraordinary that when the pri¬ 
vileges of the East-India Company were attacked, the occurrence 
should not have called forth the sympathy and support of other 
corporate bodies. It failed, however, of producing tliis effect, and 
some of those who either stood by in silence or were active in the 
attack, have since found that the East-India Company was not 
the only victim called for. The hand of innovation has been at 
work elsewhere, and even with more sweeping effect. 
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dition of reliiiquisliing the China trade, though more 
o])en to difference of ojiinion, will perhaps generally 
be determined in the affirmative. By the vigorous 
stand which the Court of Directors had made on 
behalf of the ]>ecuniary rights of their constituents, 
and by the overwhelming evidence which they had 
submitted in favour of those rights, the Company 
were enabled to obtain terms which, tliouffh falliiur 
short of the claims of justice, were far better than 
might have been expected from the tone and 
language of the minister. Had the Company re¬ 
jected the bargain, there can be little doubt that 
every ])ossible effort would have been made to cut 
down their claims to the smallest amount, and that 
every artifice which the ingenuity of sjiecial jdead- 
ing could supply would have been employed to 
throw on them burdens which they had no right to 
bear. From the constant reproduction of oft-refuted 
fallacies in the (bourse of the negotiation, nothing 
else could have been looked for. These dangers 
were escaped by comj)romise; and there is reason 
to believe that this course was, on the whole, the 
best. The preservation of the right of carrying on 
the China trade in common with others was worth¬ 
less. The profits had been declining, and it was 
obvious that they W’ould decline more ra])idly when 
the trade should be laid open to rash and inordinate 
speculation. 

Next to the abolition of the Company’s right of 
exclusive trade with China, the most objectionable 
j)arts of the iicm^ measure appear to be the refusal of 
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the rule of publicity, and the transfer of so large a 
portion of the power formerly enjoyed by the subor¬ 
dinate governments to that of the governor-general. 
As to the first, it is certain that both individuals and 
bodies of men may conscientiously differ, and that 
their differences may be irreconcilable ; but in such 
cases no ground for concealment seems to exist. 
Neither party need feel shame in avowing opinions 
which are the result of honest conviction. With 
regard to the second, it cannot but excite surprise 
that it should have been deemed either necessary or 
prudent to concentrate nearly all power in the (*hief 
government. The motives to this transfer w^ere 
never adequately explained.^ 

Of the other changes of the Act of 1833 little 
need be said. Some of those proposed have not 

* Mr. Jenkins (now Sir Richard Jenkins) has concisely and 
forcibly laid down the true policy on this question, in a dissent, 
dated 5th July, 1833. He says :— 

‘‘ In matters of war and politics it is essential, in my opinion, 
that all local authority should be concentrated in the hands of the 
supreme government. I confess I am not aware of any great 
evils that have arisen from any want of control in the supreme 
over the subordinate governments in these or other respects ; and 
if any have arisen, the existing law {a) does not seem to have been 
in fault, as it confers upon the governor-general in council ample 
authority for interference in every conceivable case. The policy 
hitherto pursued, however, has been, to have one controlling power 
for emergencies, but separate authorities for ordinary circum¬ 
stances ; and being satisfied that this is the true system of admi¬ 
nistration for a country of such vast extent, and so distant from 
the paramount state as India is, I should be sorry to see it mate¬ 
rially infringed/’ 


(^) 33 Geo. 3, cap. 52, sec. 40, 41, 44, 64. 
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been carried into effect. The subordinate presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay have not been de- 
jjrived of their councils, and the erection of the 
new presidency of A^ra has been suspended by the 
same authority which decreed its creation.*^ The 
legislative councillor and law commission have 
entered on their labours, but they have not yet 
mad(! much advance towards the great work which 
appears to have been meditated, of compiling on(^ 
cOm[)rehensivo code of law for the whole of British 
India. Difficulties indeed exist before which Jus¬ 
tinian might have reliiKpiislKHl the task in despair. 

Jfut although de])rived of some advantages which 
they had ])reviously enjoyed under the Company’s 
rule, the people of India have reason to rejoice that 
the Company is still ])reserved as an instrument for 
the government of their country, "^fliat portion of 
the ])eople of lingland who do not desire to see the 
combatants for political ])ower every thing and the 
rest of the ]»eo[)Je nothing, have equal reason to be 
satisfied with this result.f That the Company agreed 
to acce])t the im])ortant trust, under conditions to 

* As mentioned in note on papje 331. 

t The Court of Directors usually contains members of various 
shades of political opinion, and some having no strong political 
predilections at all. The patronage, therefore, is not distributed 
in one political channel, as it would be if transferred to the 
government, where the friends of the ruling party would enjoy a 
monopoly of it, and where (a consideration once thought important) 
it would generally be bestowed as the purchase or the reward of 
political services. The charlatan plan for tendering appointments 
to competition, and other fancies of the like nature, do not deserve 
^ moment s discussion. 
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which strong objections were entertained, may be 
attributed to the recommendation of the majority 
of the directors, headed by some whose experi¬ 
ence, sound judgment, and high character were 
eminently calculated to inspire confidence in their 
views, and give weight to their advice. Hajipily 
this advice vras successful, and India has yet to 
boast of being incomparably the best governed of 
the dependent possessions of Great Britain. 
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Dissent hy the Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, Esq.) and 
Deputy Chairman (W. Wigram, Esq.)* 

We considered it to be our duty to submit the motion appknuix. 
wliich was negatived in a committee of the whole Court 
on Friday last, the 7th instant, because we desired to 
maintain to the full extent what we conceive to be the 
views of the general court by their resolution of the 3rd 
of May, in which resolution we entirely concurred. 

We consecjuently withheld our signatures from the 
report which submitted the resolution passed in the com¬ 
mittee for adoption by the court. 

The court having adopted it, we feel compelled to place 
upon the records of the Company our dissent, for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons, viz. 

1st. Because, although we are prepared to admit 
that considerable modifications have been made by his 
Majesty’s ministers in the plan, as originally proposed, 
we still think, with reference to the general court’s pro¬ 
ceedings, that the proprietors, both in justice and equity, 
are entitled to have the sum of three instead of two mil¬ 
lions set apart as a guarantee fund for their capital 
stock, particularly when we consider the readiness with 
which the propositions of his Majesty’s ministers have 
been met by the Company consenting to place in abey- 

* See page 314. 
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ance their valuable rights as a corporation, thereby with¬ 
drawing' from competition with the British merchant the 
large capital and established influence which they possess 
in their commercial character, both in England and in 
India, hut more particularly as regards the trade with 
China. 

2ndly. Because we are of opinion that some legislative 
provision for giving publicity in certain cases of diH'erence 
between the Board of Commissioners and the Court of 
Directors, is indispensable for maintaining the indepen¬ 
dence of the court, and consequently for the good govern¬ 
ment of India. l"or unless it is known that the two 
co-ordinate authorities act under a positive responsibility 
to parliament, the paramount authority may enforce their 
views and opinions, however contrary to good government 
or wholesome rule, without the possibility of the legisla¬ 
ture hecoftiing acquainted with the facts, by the ministers 
refusing the production of the papers connected therewith 
to parliament. Nothing can more clearly substantiate 
the truth of this position than what has already taken 
j)lace with reference to the papers now before the general 
court, and which have been printed at the instance of the 
proprietors. 

We allude to those relating to the pecuniary claims of 
British subjects on the native princes of India, and to 
the writ of mandamus on the affairs of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad. In the former is the case 
of the Lucknow bankers, which originated so far back as 
the year 1797. The claims of these parties have been 
pressed upon the Court of Directors on various occasions 
during the last twenty-two years. The court have in¬ 
variably declined giving any countenance or support 
whatever to these claims, and the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners have confirmed the views of the court. 

In April, 1832, after a lapse of ten years, the court 
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were called upon by the Indian minister to depart from api-enoix. 
that course, and to frame a despatch accordinj^ to the 
tenour prescribed by the board, which was “ to instruct 
“ the supreme government to ])rcss upon the serious at- 
tention of the King of Oude a claim which ought to 
“ have been discharged thirty years ago.” 

At the date of this communication from the board 
I here were two cases before ])arliament involving claims 
of British subjects against native [uinces; the one on the 
Zemindar of Noozeed, and the other ui)on the Rajah of 
Travancore. 

The court endeavoured to convey to the j)resident of 
the Board of Commissioners, and through that right 
honourable gentleman to the rest of his Majesty’s minis- 
t('rs, in a letter of the 9th May, 1832,* the conviction 
whicli they entertain of the pernicious tendency of tin; 
j)rinciple involved in all those proceedings. It would only 
weaken the force of that remonstrance to quote merely a 
part, and we therefore rest u})on the whole as presenting 
irrefragable arguments in support of the court’s opinion. 

The })resident waived all discussion as to the merits of the 
claims of the Lucknow Bankers,f but expressed dissent in 
every respect from the view taken by the court, and the 
requisition that the court would prepare a despatch was 
rejieated. The court not having prepared instructions to 
the Bengal government, the board, on the 15th Decem¬ 
ber (seven months afterwards) sent down a despatch with 
directions that the court should forward the same. 

The court still fielt that the question as to the policy, 
as well as the right of the British government to exert 
its authority with the Sovereign of Oude for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the claims in question, was long ago “ accurately 

* Page 1 of the printed j)apers respecting pecuniary claims of 
British subjects on native princes of India, &c. 

t Page 45, letter from the president, dated the 14th May. 
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considered, deliberately decided, and solemnly and finally 
closed;”* and they represented to the board the strong 
apprehension which they entertained from establishing 
such a precedent, and concluded by expressing their full 
assurance, that the considerations urged by the court 
against the despatch sent down by the board would re¬ 
ceive careful and deliberate attention, and “judging by 
the conviction they have produced in themselves, they 
cannot but entertain the strong hope and expectation 
that they will make a similar impression on the minds of 
the commissioners.’’ f 

We trust that the arguments of the court have not 
been urged without efiect, as the board have paused in 
enforcing their order of December; but what, we may 
ask, would have been the case, had there been a president 
of the Board of Commissioners determined, without 
awaiting such representation, or giving attention to it 
when made, to enforce the transmission of the despatch ? 

It is against such a possible exercise of power, and in 
the event of such power being exercised, that the facts 
shall reach parliament, that we contend for the rule of 
publicity. 

The case also of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. forms 
another instance in which the exercise of absolute power 
may compel the court, under the proposed scheme, to 
send out a despatch, although contrary, in their opinion, 
to every principle of justice, and which may be calcu¬ 
lated to lower the character of the British government 
throughout India, without the same coming before par¬ 
liament. 

The right of appeal which the court at present possess, 
affords the means, though not in our judgment suffi¬ 
ciently ample, to get the matter of a despatch, on which 
an extreme difference of opinion shall exist, before the 

t Page 71 of ditto. 


* Page .OS of the printed papers. 
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public; but this will cease undei‘ the new order of 
thing’s. 

Objections on the score of political expediency may be 
urged against the proj)osition ; but we think the provisions 
might be sufficiently guarded to prevent any ill effects, 
whilst its very existence would, in our judgment, tend iiiore 
to insure; an abstinence from acts which would bring the 
authorities within its operation, than any other measure 
which can be devised as a substitute; whilst promptness 
in decision would be promoted, justice would be readily 
afford(;d, and heavy law charges avoided. 

It is not without feelings of sincere regret that we find 
ourselves })hiced in opposition to the o})inion of so large 
a majority of our colleagues; but we think that we 
should not discliargc our duty to the Company, to India, 
or to the British ])ublic, were we not thus to express our 
conviction as to the necessity of instituting means whereby 
j)arliament shall, in certain cases, ac(juire a direct know- 
led<ie of the measures of that branch of the executive* 
government of this country, under whose control the* 
affairs of India arc administereel. 

(Signed) C. Marjouiuanks, 

W. WiGRAM. 

East-India llousei, the lOth June, 1833. 

Some of the cases quoted in the above })a]jer have been 
already noticed in either the text or notes. The general 
reasoning contained in the letter which is referred to, 
bearing date 9th May, 1832, entitles it to be subjoined, 
as well for its own merits as for the elucidation of the 
point in dispute between the court and the board. 
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Lettep from the Chairman (md Deputy Chairman Ii> 
the Presihent of the India Board. 

; East-India House, the 9tli May, 1832. 

Tlic proceedings which are now ])ending' in jiarlin- 
ment on tin; claims of IMr. Hodges on the Zemindar of 
Nozeed, and of Mr, ITntcliinson on the llajah of Travan- 
eore, and the eommnnications wliich tin; Court of Direc¬ 
tors have recently received from the hoard and from 
yourself, respecting the claims of Messrs. W. Pahnei’ 
and Co. on some of the Nizam subjt'cts, and those of the 
Lucknow liankers on the King of t)ude, a})pear to tlu; 
court to lie of such a nature, as to make it their indis- 
pensahle duty to endeavour to coina^y to you, and through 
you to the rest of his Majesty’s ministers, the conviction 
which the court (mtertain of the |)ernicious tendency of 
the principle involved in all those proceedings and com¬ 
munications. 

The pecuniary transactions of British subjects in India, 
Europeans and natives, with native states or the sulijt'cts 
of those states, in which the interference of the British 
gov(>rnment has occasionally been sought, arc of thn'c 
kinds, viz. 

Claims on states whose territories have been subse- 
(juently transferred to the Company. 

Claims on states in alliance with the (k)mj)any; and 

Claims on the subjects of the British government or 
on those of its allies. 

With respect to the first class, the Company having 
bc'come possessed of the territory, may in equity be ex- 
])ee,t(al to discharge, out of the revenues of that t(U'ritory, 
the just debts of its former possessor, provided the same 
I>e judicially |)roveil, and that the creditors agrc'e to such 
(ajuitable terms of setlhnnenl as may lie suibsl to the new 
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and advantageous position in which the transfer of the 
country has placed them in point of security. Such was 
tlie arrangement made with the creditors of the Carnatic 
and of Tanjoje. A commission was constituted to in¬ 
vestigate the origin, justice, and amount of, and finally 
to adjudicate, the pecuniary claims in those countries. 
The first duty ])rescribed to the commissioners was to 
trace, in each case, the original principal sum advanced 
by, or due to, the claimant; and when that was satisfac¬ 
torily ascertained, the commissioners were authorized to 
aild simple interest, at rates of four, five, and six ])er cent, 
in the case of the great body of creditors, a few only being 
allowed twelve per cent., and that for a very limited 
j)criod. The result of this investigation, as respects the 
Carnatic creditors, has been, that of claims aggregating 
fhij’ty millions sterling, little more than one-twelfth has 
been admitted : the remainder have been totally rejected. 
We call your special attention to this important and most 
instructive I'act, as strikingly illustrative of the general 
character of the money transactions of iiulividuals with 
native states. 

In ])roceeding to remark upon the second class of 
claims, viz. those on states in alliance with the Com¬ 
pany, the court trust that tliey may be permitted to 
iiKjuiri' whether, if the Carnatic had remaimal subject to 
the nabob, and if the pecuniary claims upon him to the 
amount of thirty millions sterling, investigated by the' 
Carnatic commissioners, had been pressed, as they doubt¬ 
less would have been, upon the authorities in this country, 
you. Sir, would have proj)osed that the British govern¬ 
ment should interfere on behalf of such creditors; still 
less, that they should interfere without judicial inquiry, 
and call upon the nabob to satisfy their demands? or 
whether his Majesty’s ministers would have countenanced 
proceedings in parliament tending to such a result? 

•2 II 2 
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Cases of alleged hardship, as strong as any now brought 
forward, would liave been urged: bonds would then, as 
now, have been produced, and plausible appeals made to 
the justice of the government. Let it be supposed that, 
in the case which we have thus put, the Board of Com¬ 
missioners had resolved to coerce the nabob (as they now 
wish to do in analogous cases), and comj)el him to pay 
the whole amount claimed, what would have been the 
consequence? The result of the investigation of the 
Carnatic commissioners, shewing that nearly eleven- 
twelfths of the claims were bad, is the best answer lo 
that inquiry. A small pro})ortiou of just debt would, in¬ 
deed, through our interference, have been recovered ; but 
at what a cost to our ally ! at what a sacrifice of charac¬ 
ter to ourselves ! IIow grossly would the power of the 
British government have been exercised to oppress its 
weaker neighbour, whom it was bound by treaty, and 
even in common justice, to protect! And how would the 
revenues of the Carnatic have been exhausted, to satisfy 
demands either altogether unfounded, or consisting chiefly 
of interests heaped upon interests ! We well know that 
nothing could induce you to run the risk of such injus¬ 
tice ; and we press the example upon you, to shew that 
we cannot interfere in any of these transactions without 
incurring a similar risk. The court do not forget that, pre¬ 
viously to the assumption of the Carnatic by the Company, 
parliament interfered so far as to direct an inquiry into the 
private debts of the Nabob of Arcot, with a view to their 
settlement ; but we are sure we need do no more than 
advert to the enactment, and the purpose to which it was 
applied. Recollecting the memorable proceedings upon 
that subject in the House of Commons, in February, 
1785, the court do not apprehend that such a precedent 
will be quoted in support of a system of iiiterlerence in 
similar cases now. 
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The court have no hesitation in stating their decided appendix, 
conviction, that interference in these matters is unjusti- 
fiable; and tiiey confidently appeal to you, whether it be 
not the practice, even of the British government, to de¬ 
cline interference with their European allies, on behalf 
of individuals who have voluntarily risked their money 
in forjiign loans, and whose position as creditors has not 
been affected by any of the political measures of (Jreat 
Britain. 

If such be the jiractice of the states of Europe, whose 
relative position towards each other places them more or 
less upon a footing of equality, and enables them to ex¬ 
ercise a discretion in admitting or rejecting claims, even 
after interl’erence has been exercised, it surely cannot be 
becoming in the British government, possessing as they 
<lo in India ])ower absolutely j)redominant, to adopt a 
diflerent practice, and to interfere with the weak and 
helpless native states on behalf of claimants who em¬ 
barked freely witli their eyes open, and solely with a view 
to their own interests, in pecuniary speculations in which 
our government took no concern, and of which, in point 
of fact, it had no cognizance; merely because some of 
those s])eculations have turned out unfortunately for the 
adventurers. 

It is well known how easily the native governments, 
from their dependence and the painful feeling of inse- 
<airity which haunts them, take the alarm, and with how 
much dread they regard every thing which has a tendency 
to bring them into a collision with our government, 
whose study, therefore, it has been to limit, as much as 
possible, the number of points of contact. So sudden 
and so great a departure from this line of policy as 
wo\dd be implied in the exercise of our interference in 
private matters, whether pecuniary or otherwise, would 
assuredly excite distressing apjuchensions in the minds 
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Ai'iM!N'nix. of our allies, and involve our government in constant 
embarrassment. 

Neither can the court admit that the cases of the 
private creditors of the Indian states are such as to call 
for the interposition of the supreme authority, even if 
it could be afforded witliout gross injustice to those 
states, and the greatest embarrassment and discredit t(t 
ourselves. When an individual contracts j)ecuuiary 
engagements in a foreign country, he subjects himself, 
(IHoad those transactions, to the laws and usages of that 
country, to which, if he be injured, he must apply for 
redress. It is no sulhcie.nt answer to this arti'iiment, 
t.hat the law or the usages of the foreign coinitry aii‘ 
defective, since an individual must be |)r(isumed to bave 
informed himself upon points of that nature before he 
invested liis property. The rates of interest observed in 
all the transactions in question are such as would neither 
have been paid nor demanded without extraordinary 
risk ; and it seems to us to be most unreasonable tt) 
expect that the Ilritish government should use its 
power to favour the pretensions of individuals to all the 
ailvantages, and to relieve them from all the risk and 
disadvantages of such speculations. 

It can scarcely be necessary for us to jioint out, that a 
resolution now to interfere would be very inconsistent 
with the invariable practice of the court, which has 
received the sanction of successive Hoards of Commis¬ 
sioners for the affairs of India. If the cause of the 
Lucknow bankers is to be taken up as you ])ropose 
it should be, what can the court say to the rejnesen- 
tatives of Sir Harry Darell, or to those of Colonel 
Frith, Major Webber, Captain Edwards, and many 
others, on whose behalf the British government, when 
solicited, has refused to lend its good ollices with tlu' 
vizier ? or, how will it be ])ossible to resist the niulli- 
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liide of dormant claims, not only upon Oiulc, but upon 
otlicr native states, which are known to exist on the 
part of JBuropcans, and also of natives, who are equally 
entitled to consideration with the Lucknow hankers ? 
It is cleai- to tin; court, that il‘ the authority ol' the i^o- 
vernuK'nt were to be eni])loyc<l in the one cas(^, it 
would be. innnediately asked, and could not be rehiseil, 
in others, and that demands would arise which it woidd 
ruin our allies to mecit. In short. Sir, the C(turt would 
<lo ya*n injustice if they jx'rmitted themselves to think 
tluit you had any adcapuitc idea of the mischi(d that 
would result from tlu' adoption of tlic course which yon 
liH'ommend, a course diametrically o])posed to that |)re,- 
scrihed i’or the conduct of the l)eny'ul government in 
the political des[)atch riigardin;^ the claims of the 
liucknow bankers, dahal the 12th of i'cbruary, I8l!), 
in which you will find the following emj)hatic passage, 
to which, us having heen ins(!rt(!d by tin; board whilst 
I he lat(; Mr. Canning was its president, the court attach 
more than ordinary importance;—“ VVe are so much 
aware of the dillieulty of divesting a friendly communica¬ 
tion to a weaker power of tlu; character of authority, 
and are so aj)|)rehensive that the conse(|uence of i)r(‘ssing 
u[)Ou the vizier the consideration of those claims might 
bring u[)on him others from various quarters, that we 
direct you to rest contented with the att(!mi)t you ha.v(' 
already nunUg and U) abstain from any similar proceed¬ 
ings hereafter, at the instance either of these or any 
other claimants.” 

riu; court are aware that it has been said that tln^ 
loans of British suhjects to native states have, in some 
cases, bec'ii directly beneficial to tJie Company. They 
Oppose, to this assertion the declaration of parliament 
td7th Ceorg(“ 111. cap. N2, sect. 2H), that that practu;e 
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APPENDIX. ‘‘ has been productive of much mischief and is the source 
of much usury and extortion.” 

Undue importance has, in tlie court’s judgment, been 
attached by claimants and their advocates to the circum¬ 
stance of the claims having arisen previously to 1797, 
when the law to which we have referred was passed. 
That enactment was, indeed, only prospective, and did 
not profess to affect the past transactions of individuals. 
It left them, in point of law, precisely where it found 
them, but with a legislative declaration of their impolicy 
and impropriety. To contend that it im])roved their situa¬ 
tion is a strange perversion of a law, the declared object 
of which (sect. 28) was effectually to stop a destructive 
practice, which the “ wholesome orders of the court had 
not been sufficient to restrain and repress.” If a mea¬ 
sure of interference in favour ol the claimants had been 
thought right (and it was quite as necessary for them in 
17.97 as at present), ])arliament would surely have autho¬ 
rized it. Was any such authority given or contemplated ? 
The whole tenor of the proceedings of the legislature 
proves the contrary; and it would be rather extraordinary 
if, after the la])se of a long series of years, when the 
sources of information have for the most part ceased to 
be available, recourse should now be had to a system of 
interference, neither countenanced nor contemplated at 
a time when parliament was legislating upon the subject 
of transactions of this kind, and when the circumstances 
of most of the cases might have been ascertained with 
comparative facility. 

The objections which the court have taken to interfere 
in the claims on our allies apply, with even increased 
force, to claims on their subjects. However justifiable it 
may be in peculiar cases, such as tliat of the trustees of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., to suggest a method for set- 
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tlinc; a difficult and an embarrassing question (and the ai'penhix. 
court, in the draft whicli they submitted, did this to the 
utmost extent that tliey could think just or politic), we 
cannot too earnestly deprecate the idea, now for the first 
time seriously advanced in the paragraphs as altered by 
the board, of using the authoritative interference of the 
llritish government in such a matter. What would be 
said if the government of England were to call upon any 
of its allies in Europe to require one of their subjects to 
settle accounts with a Eritish subject? and that is pre¬ 
cisely what the board wish to be done towards the Nizam. 

Nay, the j)roposal goes oven further; for whilst it con- 
temj)latcs relieving the parties from all risk of loss, it 
actually fixes the rate of interest “according to the iisage 
of the country,” in which the risk being great, the rate 
\vas proportionally extravagant; and this would, if acted 
upon, authorize an adjudication of interest to the trustees 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. to almost any extent. 

“ The usage of the country” might have been argued in 
favour of the Carnatic creditors; and it is the conviction 
of the court that, if the origin and progress of the claims 
of Ihiropeans or natives upon native states, or the sub¬ 
jects of those states, were fully investigated, it would be 
found, as it was in tbe case of the Carnatic, that they 
were either wholly unfounded or principally composed of 
accumulated interest. The court cannot understand how, 
upon any principle of justice, w’c are to interfere to obtain 
for the creditors of native states, or of their native sub¬ 
jects, terms which were denied by ourselves to the Car¬ 
natic and Tanjore creditors; or why the authority of the 
British government is to be inter[)osed, to place a British 
subject in a better situation than the subject of a na¬ 
tive state, in recovering a debt from it or one of its 
subjects. 

With lespecl to claims upon our own subjects or upon 
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M'VKNinx. the Company, such as that of Mr. IIodii;es, wo will only 
further observe, that if the ordinary legal tribunals of the 
country are insufficient for the investigation and adjust¬ 
ment of them (a fact which the court are by no means 
prepared to admit), the defect should be remedied, and 
other and more a})propriate means devised than com¬ 
mittees of parliament a])pointed at the instance of the 
claimants themselves, and in whicdi it is not possible, thal 
a judicial investigation can be satisfactorily conducted. 

It will not, we are j)ersuaded, be thought by you, 
that th(! court are inllueneed u[)on thes(‘ subjects by any 
narrow ai\d misj)laccd considerations affecting tlu* pecu¬ 
niary interests of the (Jompany. Although the adoption 
of the ])rinci])le which you have ui'ge<i would probably 
lead to the exaction of many millions sterling from the 
natives, yet, in point of fact, the (a)m|)anv are not, noi' 
can they be, otherwise interested in the subject, than as 
it may affect the ])rospcrity of India. An inteifereiiee 
with our natives allies will cause them to be impoverisbed 
and discontented, and thus the character of our govern¬ 
ment will be implicated and our ])olitical relations de¬ 
ranged. Claims u})ou the Indian territory, if conceded, 
will injure our native subjects, by ])rcventing relief from, 
or causing increase of taxation; and if the |nessure 
should become to them intolerable, the crisis will arise 
at which this country must inter|)ose financial aid. 

We confidently trust that these contingent evils will 
all be aveiled by the determination of the king’s go¬ 
vernment to co-operate with the court in steadfastly 
maintaining, as well in correspondence with the local 
governments as in discussions in ])arliament, when claims 
arc brought forward there;, the jninciplc of non-interfm - 
euce in the jx'cuniaiy transactions of the native states. 
If unhappily that should no! bc' the case, the whole 
responsibility of any measure e)f interference musf rest 
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upon those who, in spite of the warning which experi- 
(niee afl’ords, shall detenninc? to venture upon its ado[)- 
tion. It will then he some consolation to the court to 
reflect that, in making this representation, they have 
discharged an important duty to themselves and to the 
people ol India. 

We have, &;c. 

(Signed) .1. (1. Havensiiaw, 

(k MaUJORIBAX KS. 

Kight Hon. (diaries (1 rant, M.F. 

(fcc. ikc. &.C. 


An outline of the “ Nozised Atfair” has Ix'cm jiresented 
in a note; at |)age ‘ddo of vol. ii. It may not be* inexpe¬ 
dient to exhibit it more at large as laid open in the follow¬ 
ing pa pers :— 

IvEPouT of the Committee ey Corresponiience. 

At a Committee of Correspondence, the 27th September, 

1831. 

The. chairman calling the attention of your committee 
to tin; appointment of a select committee of the House of 
Commons to consider a bill “ for jiroviding for the dis¬ 
charge of a claim in respect of monies advanced by tlie 
late .lames Hodges, Esq., on security of the lands of the 
late Zemindar of No/.eed and Musta])hanagur, in the 
district of Fort St. George in the Fjast-lndies, now under 
the sovereignty of the Honourable East-India Company,” 
and informing your committee that the jiarties at whose 
instance the bill was first introduced have suggested many 
material alterations therein, your committee deem it to be 
llieir duty now to lay before the court their sentiments 
upon the subject oi’ that proceeding. 
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Ai’PKN'Rix. The bill, as it stood for the second readini^, alleged, 
as the ground of the claim, that Mr. Hodges had ad¬ 
vanced money to the zemindar for the express purpose of 
enabling him to pay his tribute to the Com])any. 'fhe 
court felt, that if that allegation could be distinctly 
proved, although it would not afford any ])rcte7ice in law 
or in equity for demanding reimbursement out of the C/om- 
pany’s funds, yet that there might be some consideration 
due to the claim as against the zemindar, and therefore the 
court abstained from petitioning a<xainst the bill upon its 
second reading. But in the bill, in its altered shape, that 
ground is abandoned, and it is simply alleged that, in 
consequence of Mr. Hodges’s loan, the zemindar was the 
better enabled to acquit himself of his pecuniary obliga¬ 
tions to the Company. If the bill had proceeded upon 
this ground in the hist instance, the court would assuredly 
have taken measures to oppose the second reading, as 
they could not foi' an instant have tolerated the jirincijile, 
that the Company were to interfere for the payment of 
the private debts of a zemindar, much less, that they 
were themselves to pay those debts, merely iqion the 
plea that he, by contracting them, obtained a facility to 
discharge debts due to other jiersons. 

The bill, in its original state, must, in the committee’s 
judgment, have been rejected, since the allegation iqion 
which it rested could not be substantiated ; and if the 
select committee should present the bill as altered, and 
the house should permit it to pass, the Company will, by 
an alteration made after the second reading, have been 
deprived of the ojiportunity of being heard by counsel at 
the bar of the house against the princijile of the measure; 
a privilege never, it is believed, denied to the meanest 
subject of the crown, when it is sought to attack his in¬ 
terests in any way, but more especially when the object 
is, as in the presenf case, to establish by a ])rivate bill a 
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pecuniary claim to which he would not otherwise be 
Jialde. 

With regard to the merits of the case, as developed in 
the papers laid before the committee, it may be desirable, 
in the first instance, to state the names and situations of 
the parties implicated in the transactions which gave rise 
to Mr. Hodges’s claim. They are as follow: 

Oj)parow, the Zemindar of Nozeed, an estate ceded to 
the Coinj)any under the treaty with the Nizam in 17()(i. 

Mr. John Whitchill, chief of the council at Masulipa- 
tam, wlio were intrusted with the management of all the 
(Jompany’s business with Opparow. 

Ilight Honourable John Sulivan and Mr. James Hodges, 
both members of that council. 

Colonel Flint, the military commandant in the district 
• )1‘ Masulipatam, and 

Sawiny Pillah, an inhabitant of Masulipatam, who at 
one time rented the zemiudarry of Nozeed. 

It is asserted on behalf of Mr. Hodges, one of the 
parties here named, that in 1775, when he was aj)j)ointed 
to the Masulijiatam council, he took upon him certain 
debts said to be due by the zemindar to three others of 
those j)arties, viz. Mr.Whitehill, Mr. Sulivan, and Colonel 
Flint; and that he (Mr. liodges) lent Op])arow further 
sums, the whole of which, with interest upon them, were 
subsequently consolidated into one sum of 57,()G6‘ Madras 
pagodas, for which Opparow gave his bond; and this 
statement, so far as respects Mr. Whitehill and Mr. Suli¬ 
van, is confirmed by the latter gentleman, who is still 
living, and who has stated in evidence before the select 
committee, that the object of the loans was to enable the 
zemindar to give a bonus to his bankers to induce them 
to become security for the payment of his tribute to the 
Company, and thus to prevent the sequestration of the 
zemiudarry. 
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It is therefore apparent, that tlie claim originated in 
money dealings betw(*en the servants ap])oiiited to ma¬ 
nage the Company’s affairs at Masulijiatam, and one 
of the zemindars under the immediate*, control of those 
servants. 

Mr. Hodges, in a letter to the Madras government of 
the 11th December, 1784, re])ortcd that these transac¬ 
tions were ‘^carried on and avowed openly, not merely 
with the knowledge and concurrence, but with the as¬ 
sistance of government;” and in a memorial to tlie court 
of the 4th of May, 1793, he stated, that he carried on 
his concerns with Opparow in the face of day, and with 
the sanction of government.” 

In making these assertions, Mr. Hodges must have 
forgotten that, according to his own account, dated the 
11th of December, 1784, his last advance to Opparow, 
or on his account, was made in 177b, and that it was not 
until 1777, after all the money had been lent, that he 
himself placed upon recoi’d the transactions; which he 
then did, for the express ])urpose, as stated by him, of 
“ensuring the future sanction of government:” and in 
a letter addn-ssed by him in tlie same year to the Cliicf 
of Masulipatam, stating the amount of his claim, Mr. 
Hodges said, “ I give you this official information, tliat 
our debt, and the mode of its being provided for, may be 
completely public;” and again, in the statement deli¬ 
vered ill by him in 1784, he declared, “ My demand on 
him (Opparow) then growing immense, and with no 
prospect of immediate relief, I brought my situation bc^- 
fore goveninient.” 

Combining this evidence, furnished by Mr. Hodges 
himself, with the facts not only that no sanction of the 
transactions whilst they were taking place is to be traced, 
either on the records, or in the evidence given before the 
select committee, but also that Mr. Sulivan, when asked 
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if file practice of making loans to the zemindars was at 
all encouraged by the Indian governments, distinctly re¬ 
plied, “ Certainly not; ” your committee feel themselves 
bound to assume, that when these money dealings with 
the zemindar took place on the part of Mr. Whitehill, 
Mr. Sulivan, Colonel Flint, and Mr. Hodges, they were 
not only unsanctioned by, but unknown to, the local 
government. 

They were first officially communicated to the council 
of Masulipatam in 1777 by Mr. Hodges, upon the occa¬ 
sion of Mr. Pringle, Mr. Hodges, and his soucar, Verde- 
doss, having most irregularly assumed the entire super¬ 
intendence and managenumt of the zemindarry, which 
was then declared by Mr. Hodges to be first resjion- 
sible to the (kunpany,” and afterwards to be, liable for 
tlu> debts of M essrs. Ilodg(!S and Pringle and the soucar. 
'I'liis arrangement appears to have been sancl.ioned by 
Messrs. Pringle and Desveeux, both members of the 
Masulipalam council, the former of whom was directly 
concerned in loans to the zemindar. 

Two years were suflered to elapse before the Masuli¬ 
patam council made any communication upon the sul)j(‘ct 
to the government of Madras, and they wau'c at hmgth 
apprized of it in 1779, only in consecpience of tluur 
having thcmselvc's called the pai'ticular attention of the 
Masulipatam council to the distracted and deranged 
state of Opparow’s zemindarry. A report was then made 
to the government, in which the Masuli])atara council 
mentioned Opparow’s heavy debts, and })roposed that 
the Oompany should take possession of tlu; zemindarry, 
and a])propriate the revenues first to the payment of 
their annual tribute, and of one-fourth per annum of tin; 
arrears until discharged ; secondly, to the maintenance 
of tin* zemindar; and, lastly, the surplus, if any, to the 
creditors. It is worthy (»f observation, that in this 
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APPENDIX, report from the council of Musulipatajn (of wliich both 
Mr. Hodges and Mr. Pringle were members), no men¬ 
tion whatever is made of their being creditoi s, or of their 
having assumed the superintendence of the whole zemin- 
darry. The only notice at all applicable to their case is 
in the following paragra])h, in which no names were )nen- 
tioned :—“ The payment of these (private debts) belong¬ 
ing to the other class, has been provided for by an 
agreement of some years’ standing, and in this manner 
certain villages have been assigned over tt> them by 
Opparow, to the amount nearly of 10,000 pagodas ])er 
annum. Although this is by no means an equivalent 
to what they might have expected, considering the 
amount of the sum which they claim as due to them, 
they are satisfied, nevertheless, to remain uj)on this 
footing.” 

The Madras government replied on the 23rd of Jumg 
1779, apjiroving the arrangement yiroposcd by the Masu- 
lipatam council, and recommending as managers for 
transacting the business Messrs. Hodges and Pringle, a 
recommendation which (although, inde(;d, Mr. WhiU'hill 
was then in council at Madras) it is hardly conceivabh* 
they would have made, had they known how these 
gentlemen were involved in money dealings with the 
zemindar. 

Upon obtaining the approbation of the Madras go¬ 
vernment, the Masulipatam council entertained a pro¬ 
posal from Sawmy Pillah to rent the zemindarry, instead 
of the Company’s managing it themselves; and in that 
proposal Sawmy Pillah offered, “ For the debt due to 
Messrs. Hodges and Pringle, he ” (Sawmy Pillah) 

“ makes over wholly and entirely all the villages of 
Vyoor, amounting in a good season to about 15,000 
pagodas.” ’fliis jnoposal having been communicated to 
the Madras gov(‘rnment, they (Mr. Whitehill being 
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second in council) were of opinion, that the Masulipatam 
council sliould be left to exercise their own judgment in 
the matter, and accordingly signified their a])proval, pro¬ 
vided sufficient security were found for the regular pay¬ 
ment of the Company’s demands. The Masulipatam 
council, therefore, accepted the ])roposal of Sawmy 
Pillah, who, as the renter, placed Mr. Hodges in ])os- 
session of the villages, which he continued to hold until 
1784, when Lord Macartney, the governor of Madras, 
recorded a Minute, in which, after declaring “ every kind 
of money transactions with the /ernindavs have been 
strongly prohibited by the Company; such dealings are 
injurious at all times, but when they are carried on by 
the very persons who are themselves intrusted with the 
collection of the public revenue, the pernicious tendency 
of them is considerably increased by the influence which 
those persons derive from offiraal authorityhis lord- 
shij) referred to the recognition by the government in 
1779, of “any ])art of the transactions,” as “extraor¬ 
dinary,” as it appeared to him to be “unwarranted in its 
j)rinc,i))le, and pernicious in its tendency.” Considering, 
however, what had been done in 1779, Lord Macartney 
proposed, and the government resolved, to address a 
letter to the Masulipatam council, in which, after describ¬ 
ing the nature of the transactions, and of the recognition 
of them in 1779, they said that the creditors to whom dis¬ 
tricts were mortgaged under the sanction of government, 
could have “ no claim to the assistance of the Company 
but upon the following conditions, vi/. First, that they 
(■heerfully acquiesce in the surrender of the districts 
which they have so long and, under the circumstances 
above mentioned, so irregularly held under their manage¬ 
ment ; secondly, that they deliver in a state of the rise 
and piogress of their demands ; and, from tin* time they 
VOL. V. 2 (' 
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were liquidated by authority, a regular annual account 
current, specifying the receipts and balances.” 

In consequence of these instructions, the Masulipatam 
council, on the 7th December, 1784, issued a notification, 
of which the following is a copy:—“ Notice is hereby 
given, that the right honourable the president and 
council have been pleased to order that the creditors of 
Opparow, to whom districts in the zemindarry of No/.eed 
are mortgaged under the sanction of government, be 
called upon for an account of their recei])ts and l)alances 
stated yearly, to shew that no more than l(;gal inter(!st has 
been charged, and that tlie zemindar has had due credit 
given him for the revenue, collected fiom the mortgaged 
districts ; and that in case of a refusal the assignments 
be dissolved ; also that the creditors can have no claim 
to the future assistance of tlie Company bnt on tin* 
following conditions :— 

“ 1st. That they cheerfully acquiesce in the surrender 
of the districts Avhich they have so long held under tlusir 
management. 

“ 2nd. That they deliver in a state* of the rise and 
progress of their demands; and, from the time tlu'y were 
liquidated by authority, a regular annual account cur¬ 
rent, specifying the receipts and balances. 

“That, uj)on these conditions faithfully ])erformed, his 
lordship, &c., have expressed their willingness to I’ccom- 
mend their case to the Company, and to establish such 
provision for them as can with any propriety be set apart 
from the superior demands of the Company. Tint with 
regard to the crop on the ground in the mortgaged dis¬ 
tricts, the creditors can for the present only be allowed 
the first cost and charges of sowing it; and if the ac- 
co\mts required from them apjjear satisfactory, the whole 
produce will be uccounted for to them as received by the 
Com])any. 
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The chief and council liereby require an immediate appendix. 
compliance, on the part of the creditors of Opparow, with 
the above orders of the right honourable the governor in 
council, viz. that they do forthwith surrender up and 
relinquish all claims upon such districts as have been 
mortgaged to them, and that they do, as soon as possi¬ 
ble, send in accounts as above specified ; also, that no 
])erson may at any time hereafter have any ground for 
pleading ignorance of the intention of government, the 
chief and council hereby notify, in the most public 
manner, thnt all such creditors of Opparow as shall not 
send in their accounts regularly drawn out in the form 
|)i'escribed by the goveiaior in council by the 15th of 
.lauuary next, will from that time be considered as 
having no title or claim to the assistance of government 
in the recovery of their debts, and no right or title by 
virtue of any mortgage or assignment made them by 
Opjiarovv.” 

It will be observed, that this notification of the Masu- 
lipatam council, whilst it recognized the mortgage us 
“ under the sanction of government,” avoided all mention 
of that which the government in their instructions had 
d(Kda.r(!d, viz. that the districts had been so irregularly 
held ” under the creditors. The sanction, it will have 
been aheady obsei ved, amounted to nothing more than 
an aj)])roval of a proposal from Sawmy Pillah to become 
the renter, in w hich proposal he declared his intention to 
alieuat(^ certain villages. The condition of the arrange¬ 
ment being that the Com])any should be secured, Sawmy 
l*illah of course coidd only alienate for the time that he 
had ])ossession ; and it will be ap})arent, on reference 
to the despatch from Fort St. (leorge dated the 11th 
February, 1785, para. 10, that in 1785 Sawmy Pillah’s 
possession had ceased, as the collection of the revenue 

2 V. 2 
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was then “intrusted totanuadars, under the joint control 
of’the dewan of the young zemindar, and of a manager 
apj)ointed on the part of the Company;” besides wliich, 
the Madras government, having the admitted power of 
approving tlie mortgage, possessed the power also to 
dissolve it, wliicli power, it will be seen, is distinctly as¬ 
serted in the notice before quoted, and nowhere ipies- 
tioned or denied by Mr. Hodges. 

[J])on the conditions which have been enumerated, the 
Madras government promised to recommend tin; case ef 
the creditors “ to the Company, and to establish sucli 
provision for them as can with any propriety be set a])art 
from the superior demands of the Company. But with 
regard to the crop on the ground in the mortgaged 
districts, the creditors can, for the ])rescnt, only be 
allow(;d the first cost and charge of sowing it; and if the 
accounts required from them shall apj)ear satisfactory, 
we have resolved that the whole produce be accounted 
for to them as it may be received by the Company.” 

It may be supposed from the passage here ([noted, that 
the government had contemplated, temporarily at l(!ast, 
the setting apart some portion of the revenues for tlie 
creditors, even previously to the full licjuidation of all the 
Company’s demands. Such an idea may have arisen 
in the first instance from a mistaken notion of the 
amount of revenue which the zemindarry would yield, 
which, in their des])atch to the court, dated the 11th of 
I’ebruary, 1785, is stated to have been gniatly over¬ 
estimated ; but in the same desj)atch, after explaining 
that Mr. Hodges had been allowed the cro[), the govern¬ 
ment, without ex})ressing a syllable of intention to esta¬ 
blish any further provision for the creditors, observed, 
“the districts taken from Mr. H(xlges are now in posses¬ 
sion of the Company, and until the j)ublic balance is 
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fully discharged, wliicli will recjuire many years to accom¬ 
plish, all the piivate creditors of Opparow must remain 
in common uj)on the same footing.” 

A communication to that efl'ect was accordingly made 
hy the Madras government to the Masidij)atam council, 
who conveyed it to Mr. Hodges, telling him distinctly, 
“ you must wait until tin; heavy ])u1)lic balance, due from 
the /emindarry of Nozeed to tiu' Company, is discharged, 
l)cfore vour case can again become an object of delibera¬ 
tion.” It is worthy of remark, that this cimnnunication, 
addressed to Mr. Hodges as a creditor, bears tin' signa¬ 
ture of Mr. Hodges as the chief at Masulipatam. 

Mr. Hodges does not aj)])ear ever to have, considered 
that the government had jdedged tlumisclves to allow 
him any thing until the Cknnpany’s claims should bi; dis¬ 
charged. He remained in India until 1791, and never 
urged such a pretension; nor is it discoverable in any ol 
the applications made to tlu' court by him m- by his succes¬ 
sors. liuhaal, it is quite obvious that no provision could 
have been made by Lord Mactartney’s government, which 
would have been practically of the least beneht to Mr. 
Hodges ; for it cannot for an instant be supposed that 
that governiiK'nt, disgusted as they evidently were with 
(he transaction, could ever have contemplated the waiv¬ 
ing of the government right of priority to a greater 
c\t('nt than had been, as already observed, proposed by 
the Masulipatam council, or, in other words, by the parties 
(hems(!lves in 1779; viz. the creditors to come in after 
the (k)m])any had received their regular tribute and one- 
fourth per annum of their arrears ; and if this had been 
the final arrangement, Mr. Hodges would not have been 
in any respect better ofi“ than he is, the Company’s re- 
c(M]As not having amounted to that ])roportion. 

I’he (picstion then is, even so far as respects Mr. 
Hodges’ claim on the Zemindar of Nozeed—have the cir- 
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Ai-PENDix. curnstances of the case been such, that tlie Company’s 
prior claims upon the zemindar either have been or could 
have been satisfied ? 

This claim amounted to 1,01,821 pagodas of annual 
tribute, and an account has been produced which shews 
that, up to 1803, the payments for that tribute had 
proved deficient in the sum of 4,87,915 pagodas. In 
1803 the permanent settlement was introduced into tlie 
northern circars, and tlie rent fixed for the Zemindarry of 
Noozed was 88,000 star pagodas per annum, wliich is 
13,821 star pagodas less than the former tribute ; and 
the Madras government perceiving that the diseliarge 
of the old balance was inconi}iatibIe with tlie ])unetual 
realization even of this reduced rent, (hstennined to n*- 
linquisli their claim to their arrear. The object of this 
arrangement was, as stated in a despatch from the go¬ 
vernment of Madras, dati'd 22nd In'bruary, 1803, to 
establish “the best foundation of individual wealtli; ” 
and it cannot be contendeil that the creditors ar<‘ entitled, 
in consequence of the (Jompany having from such a mo¬ 
tive given up their claims, to be placed in any better pre¬ 
dicament than that in which they formerly stood. 

If the Company had not relinquished their claim to 
arrears, there is not the most distant reason lo believe 
that any considerable progress would have been made in 
their discharge, much less that they would have been 
altogether liquidated ; whilst there can be no doubt that 
the relinquishment has been beneficial to the zemindarrv, 
which must consequently be in a better state to meet the 
demands of private creditors than it could have b<!e,n, if 
the Company had drained its resources to j)ay their 
arrears. 

Neither can it be said that the Company unreasonably 
pressed upon the zemindarry previously to 1803. (1‘ the 

tribute had, from the first, been fixed at 88,000 stai 
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pagodas per aninini, to which it was reduced in 1803, ArrKNDix. 
the amount from 1774 to 1803 would have been 25,52,000 
|)agodas. The accounts shew that the sum which the 
Company actually received fell short of that amount. 

From the foregoing narrative, in which the committee 
have endeavoured to state the facts of the case with strict 
im])artiality, it must be evident to every unprejudiced 
mind, that the claim originated in transactions of the 
most rcprehensil)le nature; and whilst the committee 
would never urge this consideration as a bar to tlu' strict 
fultilment (jf whatever government may have become 
pledged to do, yet tin*, claimants ought, in such a ease, 
to be left to ])roseeute tlu'ir claim under existing laws 
'IV) make a law cxpicssly for the oeeasion is a measure 
oC extraordinary indulgence, to which it surely cannot lx* 
said that the parties to the pn^sent claim have the slightest 
[iretension. 

It is further evident, that any claim which the estate 
of Mr. Hodges nuiy have in this case must be upon the 
zemindar, and not upon the Company. To compel tlu' 

("ompany, by an arbitrary enactment, to jiay a, debt due 
by another person, is a measure to which your committee 
cannot believe that parliament will ever give its consent. 

It is nowhere asserted, much less proved, that the Com¬ 
pany ever contemplated taking upon themselves the pri¬ 
vate debts of the /(unindar. Their government did, 
indeed, recognize these debts as due from the zemindar, 
and the jiropriety of their being ultiinabdy discharged, 
but this sanction cannot by any construction be made to 
imj)ly the remotest idea of paying the debt out of any 
other funds than the revenues of the zemindarry, after 
satisfying all the (Jomjiany’s dinnands. The most cursory 
perusal of the papers will shew that the parties always 
lookeil to the zemindar foi' payment, and pleaded the 
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interference and assistance. 

The question as to Mr. Hodges’ claim was always, in 
his mind and that of his representatives, one of time, de¬ 
pendent on the prior discharge of the Company’s claims 
on the zemindar ; and it has been clearly shewn in this 
paper, that those claims have never been discharged, nor 
could they have been, if the Com])any had continued to 
enfoi ce them. 

Upon the whole, therefore, your committee cannot but 
regard the })roposcd bill as a most unvvarrautabhi attempt 
to make the revenues of India answerabh; for a ])rivatc 
debt, and to confer an undue benefit on parties wlio have 
no other claim whatever to consideration, than that of 
having, by irregular means, obtained a recognition by 
government of dealings of such a character, as to call, 
not for apjiroval and encouragement, but for the severest 
reprehension. 

Your committee therefore submit to the court the ex¬ 
pediency of their recording their earnest [irotest against 
the proposition, as unjust in itself, and as involving a 
most injurious precedent. 


Petition to the House of Loiius. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tem¬ 
poral of the United Kingdom of Great Jiritain and Ire¬ 
land in Parliament assembled. 

The Humble Petition of the United Company of Mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the East-Indies, 

Humbly Sheweth : 

That a bill is now })ending in your right honourable 
house, entitled ‘‘ An Act for providing lor the discharge ol 
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ii Claim in respect of‘ Monies advanced by the late James ai’pendix. 
Hodges, Esq., on security of the lands of the late Zemin¬ 
dar of Nozeed and Mustaphanagur, in the district of Fort 
St. (leorge, in the East-Indies, now under the government 
of the Honourable the East-India Company.” 

That the said bill havimr been read a second lime in 
your right honourable house, the same was referred to a 
committee thereof, for the purpose of enabling the pro¬ 
moter of the said bill to prove his case before the said 
committee. 

That your petitioners have understood and believe, that 
tl»e said committee are about to report to your right 
liouourable liouse, tliat the |)romoter of the said bill has 
])roved in the preamble thereof, with the excejition of the 
last passage in the lirst paragraph in such preamble, and 
that the same has been altered accordingly in the said 
committee. 

That at the time of issuing the order of the jircsident 
and council of Madras of the 25th day of November, 1784 
(hereinafter mentioned), the debt claimed by Ca[)tain 
James Arthur Murray, the promoter of the said bill, was 
due (if due at all) from Macca Narsinva Opparow, for¬ 
merly Zemindar of Nozeed and Mustaj)hanagur, within 
tin; presidency of Madras, to Mr. James Hodges, in whose 
right the said Cajitain Murray claims to be entitled to the 
debt. 

That the efl'ect of the said bill, if it should pass into a 
law, will be to compel your petitioners to pay the private 
d(“,bt of the zemindar. 

That your petitioners have not, hy any contract, become 
liable to pay the said debt. 

That your jietitioners have not, at any time, possessed 
or received any ))art of the pro])erty or possessions of the 
zemindar, to which they had not, hy the direct admission 
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of Mr. James Hodges himself, a right preferable to that 
which he claimed in respect of the said debt. 

That your petitioners have not, by any act whatever, 
deprived Mr. James Hodges, or those who represent him, 
of any right or remedy which he or they {)ossessed against 
the zemindar, his property or possessions, for recovering 
the said alleged debt. 

That the claim of Mr. James Hodges against the zemin¬ 
dar, amounting to 57,(i()() Madras pagodas, 34 fanams, 
and 40 cash, was made up as follows : 

1st. In part of a sum of 2,7.')0 pagodas, alleged to have 
been advanced by Mr. James Hodges to the inhabitants 
of Opparow’s country. 

2nd. In part of the claims of other j>crsons ugainsl the 
zemindar, for monies advanced by tliem <o liim, and wliieh 
claims irerc assigned hg sneh other persons to Mr. James 
Hodges; and, 

3rd. As to tlie residue of interest on tlie before-men¬ 
tioned sums. 

That the persons whose claims against the zemindar 
were so assigned to Mr. James Hodges appear, by hi!' 
own representations, to have been John Whitehill, hisep, 
John Sulivan, Esep, Colonel Flint, and Arthur Sinclair, 
Esq. 

That the said John Whitehill, at the time of his making 
the advances to the zemindar which the said Captain 
Murray now claims, by virtui* ol' the assignment then'of 
to Mr. James Hodges, was the chief of the council of 
Masuli])atam, afterwards jiresident of the council at I'ort 
St. Cfeorge. 

Tliat th(! said John Sulivan was also a member of the 
said council of Masnlqiatam ; and that the said ColomJ 
Flint was in the militaiy service of your petitioners, and 
employed in the forces stationed in tlu‘northern eircars, 
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and that the said Arthur Sinclair was in the civil service 
ol’ your petitioners. 

That from the year 1773 until 1786, Mr. James Hodges 
was a member of the council of Masulipatam. 

That the terms and rate of interest at which the afore¬ 
said advances were made by the said Mr. John Whitehill, 
Mr. John Sulivan, Colonel Flint, and Mr. Arthur Sinclair, 
to the zemindar, have not been disclosed by the promoter 
of the bill; but from the only evidence to which, at this 
distaJice, your petitioners can refer (that of oiUcial docu¬ 
ments) it appears that a jiari onlt/ of Mr. S/di.raii.'^ claim 
against the zemindar was assigned to Mr. James Hodges, 
and that a share of the same claim was assigned to Mr. 
Alexander Pringle •, and tliat the share so assigned to Mr. 
Alexander Pringle originallg carried interest at ticentg- 
foar per cent. ]>er annum ; and that the same, and (!ven a 
higher rate of interest, was charged against the zemindar 
by other ])ersons at that time. 

That, from the circumstance's last adverted to, and the 
character of the j)ccnniary transactions in which European 
money-lenders were engaged with the native powers and 
zemindars in India, your petitioners <;onlidently I)eli('ve 
that, if the origin of the claims of Mr. Janies Hodges 
were investigated (which it never has been), it would ap¬ 
pear that the same wcire of a nature which no court of law 
or cejuity would sanction or enforce. 

That the jn omoter of the said bill has relied upon cer¬ 
tain transactions which took place in India at the time 
Lord Macartnc'y was governor of the presidency of Ma¬ 
dras, as having given an c.r jwst facto sanction to his 
claim, and as protecting the origin of such claim from 
investigation. 

J'hat your petitioners scarcely deem it necessary to ob¬ 
serve, that the ellect of such sanction, if admitted, could 
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APPENDIX, have done no more than remove objections to which tlie 
claim of Mr. James Hodges, as a servant of your peti¬ 
tioners, would otherwise have been subject as ayainst the 
zemindar, and could not have made your petitioners liable 
to the payment thereof; which, in fact. Lord Macartney 
had not, and never assumed the power to do. 

That the origin of the said claim was not investigated 
by Lord Macartney. 

That the acts of Lord Macartney, relied upon by the 
jiromoter of the bill as having given an ex post facto sanc¬ 
tion to the said claim, proceeded, on his part, upon the 
supposition that the said claim had received the suactioii 
of a former government. 

That the only sanction the said claim ajipcars to have 
received from any government anterior to that of Lord 
Macartney, were acts of those governments of which Mr. 
Whitehill and Mr. James Hodges were members. 

That at the time of the alleged sanction being given to 
the said claim by Lord Macartney, the tribute or land 
revenue and assessment due from the zemindar to the 
government for the zemindari-y which he rented from ^our 
petitioners, at certain fixed annual rates agreed upon, 
were greatly in arrear. 

That the right of the government in India to be paid 
such arrear of tribute, singhj and in the first instance, 
before any of the pi'ivate creditors of the zemindar were 
paid, was asserted by Lord Macartney, and never dis- 
})uted by Mr. James Hodges, and was in repeated in¬ 
stances expressly and xiolnntarily admitted hy Mr. James 
Hodges himself. 

That Lord Macartney never held out to Mr. James 
Hodges any expectation that his claim would be paid hy 
yonr petitioners, or any expectation whatever, except the 
expectation that, when the public balance due from th(» 
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zemindar was discharged (which it never has been), his 
case should become an ohject of deliberation with the coun¬ 
cil of l^ort St. (yrcorge. 

That in the month of June, 1779, the territories of the 
zemindar were setjuestered by government, to recover 
payment of the stipulated tnbute or assessment due from 
the zemindar. This sequestration was the act of the 
council of Masulipatarn, of which Mr. James Hodges was 
a member. 

That the villages holden by Mr. James Hodges in the 
month of November, 1784, the surrender of which was 
demanded by Lord Macartney, at that time were holden 
by Mr. James Hodges under the government ol' Madras, 
as scHjucstrators of the territories of the zemindar, and not 
under the zemindar. In su])[)ort of which last allegation 
your petitioners humbly crave your lordships’ attention t(j 
the following facts :— 

In or previously to the month of July, 1777, the eight 
pergunnahs of 0[)[)arow were put under the management 
and superintendence oi Mr. James Modges and Mr. Alex¬ 
ander l^ringle, the co-assignee of Mr. Sulivan’s debt. 

I’Tie ])recise time that Op[)arow’s eight pergunnahs re¬ 
mained under the management and su])erintendence of 
Messrs. Hodges and .Pringle does not apj)ear; but it 
appears that in the month of November, 1778, his coun¬ 
try was divided, and under the management of different 
persons. 

In the month of June, 1779, the territories of the ze¬ 
mindar were secpiestercd, as before mentioiied, by the re¬ 
commendation of the council at Masulipatarn, ol which 
Mr. James Hodges was a member, to obtain payment of 
Ihe public debt. 

The management of the territories of Ojjparow under 
the sequestration was ofl'ered to Messrs. Hodges and Prin¬ 
gle, but they did not accc]>t it. 
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APPENDIX. It being considered the most beneficial mode of obtain- 
ing the benefit of the sequestration, and at the same time 
most agreeable to the zemindar, that his territories, whilst 
under sequestration, should be rented rather than kept 
under the management of government, the proposals of a 
person of the name of Swaumy Pillee, for renting the 
zemindarry, were accepted by the government of Fort 
St. George. 

At the time of the lease to Swaumy Pillee, it was ex¬ 
pected that the arrears of tribute due from Opjiarow to 
the government would be paid off in four years; and on 
that expectation, the government of Fort St. George con¬ 
sented that Sw'aumy Pillee should make over to Messrs. 
Hodges and Pringle certain villages, ]>art of the territories 
of which Swaumy Pillee was lessee. 

The villages so made over by Swaumy Pillee to Messrs. 
Hodges and Pringle (and which they held under and at 
the will of the government) were the same villages, the 
surrender of which was demanded by Lord Macartney. 

That the possession of the same villages by Mr. .lames 
Hodges, from the month of July, 1779, until the month of 
November, 1784, was an act of bounty on the jiart of the 
government, and a voluntary concession of their piior 
rights, and which, by the established principles of equity, 
the government was at liberty to determine at its plea¬ 
sure. 

That Mr. James Hodges was permitted to remain in 
possession of the said villages until the month of Novem¬ 
ber, 1784, when the exigencies of government made it an 
imperative act of duty to enforce its paramount claims, 
and the irregularity of such permission appears to have 
been severely censured by Lord Macartney. 

That, contrary to the expectations entertained by the 
government of Fort St. George in the month of June, 
1779, and in the month of November, 1784, the arrears 
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of tribute due from the zemindar increased from that 
time. 

That from the year 1784 down to the time of the per¬ 
manent settlement of 1803, the arrears due from the 
zemindar gradually increased, and at the date of the per¬ 
manent settlement the amount of arrears due from the 
zemindar to the government was 4,87,915 pagodas. 

That the assessment or tribute payable by the zemindars 
of India, previously to the permanent settlement of 1803, 
was from time to time arranged by government with the 
zemindars. 

That the assessment or tribute at which the zemindar 
of Nozeed was assessed was, as your petitioners believe, 

])ro]M;r and moderate rent, and ]iroportionate to the 
viilue of his territories; and Mr. Hodges, and the mem¬ 
bers of the council of Masuli|)atam, were the persons 
whose duty it was to regulate the same at a just 
amount. 

That Mr. James Hodges, though a resident in India 
and a member of council, never alleged or pretended in his 
lifetime, that he had any claim against your ])etitioners 
founded u])on a supposed excess of tribute demanded of 
the zemindar. 

That the real cause of the inability of the zemindar to 
pay his tribute was his own im})rovident and rebellious 
conduct. 

That your petitioners cannot, in justice to themselves, 
forbear observing, that by means of advances made to the 
zemindar, he was enabled to persevere in the course of 
extravagant conduct to which they have before adverted, 
ruinoiis to himself, and seriously injurious to the interests 
oj the country and of your petitioners, inasmuch as he was 
by such advances enabled to divert the revenues of his 
country, which ought to have been a})plied to the pay- 
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APPENDIX. meat of his tribute, to the support of rebellion against the 
government. 

That the said Messrs. Hodges and Pringle had many 
transactions with the zemindar on their own account, sub¬ 
sequently to the time of the assignment to them of Mr. 
Sulivans claim. 

That the monies received by Messrs. Hodges and 
Pringle, whilst the eight pergunnahs of Opparow were 
under tlieir management, ought, as your petitioners are 
advised, to have been applied in payment of their earliest 
debt, namely, that which they claimed by assignment 
from Mr. Sulivan and others. 

That in the month of November, 1784, the debts which 
Mr. James Hodges claimed by assignment were j)rinci- 
j)ally insisted upon and submitted to JiOrd Macartney; 
and the actual transactions between Messrs. Hodges and 
Pringle themselves and the zemindar were withdrawn 
from his notice. 

That nioney transactions between zemindars and mem¬ 
bers of council were prohibited by the government of 
India, and were inconsistent with the duties of a member 
of council; and, in particular, by an order of the Court 
of Directors, dated 11th June, 1777, issued to the govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George, the recei})t of which was 
acknowledged by Mr. Hodges on the 17th December, 
1777, it was ordered, “ That no Company’s servant, or 
any person under the Company’s protection, be permitted 
to lend money to any of the country j)owers in India, nor 
to any person or persons holding commissions under, or 
employed by them, directly or indirectly, to be repaid at 
a future time, on mortgages, or securities in the nature of 
mortgages upon lands, or from the produce, or any grow¬ 
ing revenue of the country. In direct violation of which 
regulation, the representatives of Mr. Hodges set up a 
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mortgage security dated in August, 1779, and allege that 
Mr. Hodges was tlien j)ermitted by the government of 
Fort St. (leorge to enter upon the possession of the 
villages, from which he was removed by Lord Macartney 
and the government in 1784. 

That on the 7th April, 1792, Mr. James Hodges pre¬ 
sented a memorial to your petitioners, asking their assist¬ 
ance in procuring the restitution of the said villages. 

That oil the 7th day of May, 1792, your petitioners 
communicated to Mr. James Hodges, in writing, their 
resolution not to comply with the request contained in his 
memorial. 

That on the 4th May, 1793, Mr. James Hodges again 
presented a memorial to your jietitioners, asking compen¬ 
sation for the loss sustained by him in respect of the said 
claims. 

That on the 9th May, 1793, your petitioners commu¬ 
nicated to Mr. James Hodges, in writing, their determina¬ 
tion not to make him any compensation in respect of his 
said claim. 

That in the month of September, 1794, Mr. James 
Hodges died. 

That in the month of January, 1801, Mrs. Ann Hodges, 
the widow and jiersonal rejiresentative of Mr. James 
Hodges, jiresented her memorial to your petitioners, pray¬ 
ing them to take her case into their consideration, and to 
grant her relief in respect of the said claim. 

That on the 2t)th day of January, 1801, your peti¬ 
tioners communicated to Mrs. Ann Hodges, in writing, 
their resolution not to comply with the prayer of her 
memorial. 

’"t in the year 1803 the permanent settlement was 
inti 'ed into the territories under the presidency of 
Fort George, in which the zemindarry of Nozeed is 
situated, and your petitioners, on that occasion, relin- 
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Ai*i-F,Nmx. quished the aforesaid balance of 4,87,915 pagodas, which 
then remained due to them from the zemindar for arrears 
of tribute, and restored his family to the possession of the 
zemindarry of Nozced and Mustaphanagur. 

That the relinquishment by your petitioners of the 
aforesaid arniars of tribute, and the restoration of tlui 
family of Opparow to the zemindarry of Nozeed and 
Mustaphanagur (attended as it was with sacrifices so 
great to themselves), were acts which nothing could have 
induced on their part, but a sense of what was due from 
them in the discharge of their first and highest duty, 
the due administration of the government and the aliairs 
of India. 

That, ill tile present case, ]\Ir. James Hodges and tliose 
who represent him liave not, in fact, sustain(‘d any damage 
or jinjndice by the acts ot your petitioners. 

Tliat until tlie instnnnent was produced in your lord- 
ships’ committf^e on tliis bill, your jietitioners were igno¬ 
rant thrit the said James Artlmr Murray held any instru¬ 
ment of mortgage of any jiart of tlie territories of tlie 
zemindarry of Nozeed. 

That notwithstanding tlu' positiie refusal of your peti¬ 
tioners to entertain tlie memorial of Mr. James Hodges 
in the years 17!)2 and 1793, and of Mrs. Anne Hodges, 
his widow and personal repn^simtativc', in the year 1801, 
no application has been made to your petitioners on tfie 
subject of the said claim from the 2()th January, 1801, 
until the present time. 

That the said claim, if valid now, was equally valid at 
the date of the permanent settlement of 1803. 

That if the circumstances under which Mr. Hodges 
was removed by the government of Fort St. George from 
the possession of the said villages amounted to an agree¬ 
ment, by which your petitioners became responsible to 
Mr. Hodges for the debt of the Zemindar of Nozeed, upon 
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any event wliich has happened, such agreement might APPENmx. 
have been enforced against your petitioners in tlie courts 
of law and equity in India, and in this country, to vv'hieli 
your petitioners arc amenable. 

That after the great length of time (now nearly half a, 
century) which has elapsed since the transactions in ques¬ 
tion took ])lace, it is imjjiacticable for your petitioners 
fully to investigate or ascertain the truth of the case. 

That your petitioners humbly submit, that in a case 
like the present, in which your lordships are called upon 
not to enforce, but to create a right, it is incumbent on 
the promoter of the bill not only to prove a case for 
charging your petitioners, which they humbly submit lu; 
has not done, but to prove a case free even from suspi¬ 
cion, and also to explain and justify the unprecedented 
delay, by which alom* your petitioners feel themselves 
greatly aggrieved. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly ])ray your 
lordships that they may be heard by their counsel 
against so much of the said bill as aliects their 
rights and interests, and tluit the said bill may not 
be read a third time in your right honourable house; 
and that your petitioners may have such relief in 
the premises, as to the justice and wisdom of this 
right honourable house shall seem meet. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, tkc. 

May, 1832. 

The bill, it will be remembered, passed, and the people 
of India had to pay the repn'sentatives of Mr. Hodges. 

The nature of the claim of Mr. Hutchinson on the 
Rajah of Travancore is shewn in the following papers; 
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Letter y>w« the. Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the Edift-Tndla Company to the President of the 
India Hoard. 

Sir : East-India House, 28th February, 1833. 

We liiive the honour, at tlie re(|nest of the Court of 
Directors of tlie East-India Conijiany, to call your ininu'- 
diate and jiurtieular iiUtnition to the cireuinstanee of 
leave havino' been oiviui to introduce a bill info the House 
of Commons, I'or favourably adjustiiio' the eltiim of the 
estate of the late Mr. .lohn Hutchinson upon the Rajah 
of Travancore. 

The court’s sentiments njxm the subject of this claim, 
generally, are recorded in ji re])ort iVom tlu; committei' 
of correspondence, dated the lllh of April, 1R32, a copy 
of which we enclose. 

Since the date of that report, certain accounts have' 
been produced to the jiarliamentary committee of last 
session on behalf of the claimant, which appear to tin; 
court so materially to strengthen the view which tlu'v 
before took of the subject, tliat they have requesti'd us 
to submit to you the following statement of the result of 
their examination of those accounts, as shewing, contrary 
to the allegations of Mr. Hutchinson in his petition to 
the house, that the debt which In* claims to lx; due to 
the estate did not arise from “ money advanced to tin; 
rajah,” and as also aflbrding an insiglit into the objec¬ 
tionable nature of his transactions with that [irincc. 

The amount of this debt is 4,89,735 Surat rupees, ac¬ 
cording to the professed settlement of accounts madi? 
with the Rajali of Travancore, by Mr. George Ihirry, on 
behalf of Mr. Hutchinson’s estate, on the 13th of March, 
1800; but this sum of 4,89,735 rupees is the balance of 
a great many entries, reacliing back as far as tlu' com- 
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niencenieiit of tlio year 1792. In the running account aipendix. 
with the rajah, the total of’ tlie charges against that 
prince is 9,59,143 rupees, and the total of the credits 
4,f)9,4()S ru])ecs, leaving, as aforesaid, a balance against 
liini of 4,89,735 rupees. 

'I’lie charges against the rajah consist of the following 
items. Tlie first entry is ;— 

Surat rui»ees. 

J/i uni\rpl(tincd bnlancv, the date annexed to it, 

1 (>th February, 17... ... ... ... C9,443 


riieii follow : 


(’liare:c for a li()i>e sold to the rajalds minister ... 
140 eandiibs of ])e])])er sold to tlie rajah 
A pieee ol’tailaty ditto 

rro/if charged on pejijitT not really sold 
lidlancc of an account with the rajah’s minister 
transferred to the debit of the rajah, what or 
w’heix'fon' not cwplained 
Ditto ... ditto ... ditto 
oOO candies of light jiepjier sold to the minister, 
hut charged to the rajah himself 
IVnalty charged against the rajah for not having 
paid an amount borrowed, w hereas the accounts 
(a-- the preceding entries testify) do not sluwv 
tliat a single rujiee had been lent to him 
Interest at 12 per cent, on the jireceding sums 
Farther interest, at what rate or on wdiat sums 
not stated ... ... ... ... ... 

Due for yarn, cassia, coir, cables, ropes, and loose 
coir, sold by his dewan, estimated ! 

Fxchangc charged against the rajah 
Payments to the rajah on account of a 
pepper contract 


(foi pejiper) 


50,000 

36,000 

3,757 

1,50,000 

10,560 


700 

23,800 

14 

43,335 


11,004 

32,446 


95,000 


25,000 

20,046 

60,198 

1,00,000 

7,805 


2,50,31; 
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Surat rupees. 

Forfeit by the rajah, in euu.seciaeiice of tlie non- 

delivery of pepper by him ... ... ... ()[b24() 

Interest at 10, 12, and IS ])er cent, per annum 

upon the above payments to the rajah ... 1,00,7b(> 

Total charges ae:ainst the rajah ... [>,r)l),I4d 

44u‘ items composing this total may consccpumtly he thus 
(dassed : — 

Surat nipre.s 

l-nexpIainecJ balance t'j)eniug the accounts, j)ro- 

fessed date ] (>th February, 17,42 ... ... 44,444 

Balances of (tecounts watli the rajah's minister 
transferred to tlu' df'hit of the raj(th himself, 

Avherefore or on Avhat ac^count not exjilaliu'd 44,440 

A horse and pepper sold to the minister, l)ut 

eharyed to the rajah himself ... ... ... 4,*),700 

Due for gain, cassia, coir, c((bl(‘s, ray;c.v, cvc. (Sv('. 

sold ])y the minister, nsTiMATKi) ! ... ... 1,00,000 

Profit chargc'd on pepper not realhj sold, penaltg 
for not having paid a sum said to have been 
borrowed 1)y the rajah, ixml forfeit by tlie rajah 
for not having delivered pei)])er ... ... 1,47,474 

Interest on the account agaiiist the rajah, on 

what sums and at what rate ])artly not ex- 
jdained, and including interest at IS ju<:r eexT. 2,41,044 

Exchange charged againsc the rajah ... ... 7,S04 

Pej)j)er, t\c. si^ld to the rajah ... ... ... 24,S14 

(hsli advancial to tlu' rajah in consideration of an 

agreenu'nl made ])yhirn to ckdiver j)('])j)er ... 2,40,417 

Total ... Surat ru])et‘s .4,44,]44> 

It thus a})[)curs, That of tin* aggrtMgate (l(4)il against 
Ihe rajah made hy Mr. IIutcdiinson, and amounting to 
n(‘arly h^GO^OOO rupees, only 2^74^41 rup(‘e s was for 
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l^oods sold and cash advanced to the rajali, the remainder aim-emux. 
consisting of balances unexplained, and transferred from 
an unknown account with the minister of assumed ])rofit, 
forfeits, and ])enalties, and of interest. It is therefore 
fully establisluid by the accounts of the (daiinant, that 
the debt of 4,89,73.3 rupees, now claimed on behalf of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s estate, did not arise I'rom “money 
advanced to the rajah.” 

ft has been already stated, that the total credits to 
the lajab, in the account with iNlr. Hutchinson, amounted 
1o 4,(19,108 rupe(;s.’''' Now, of what do tlu^y consist ? 

TIh' (iclmil c(jsli ])aid by the rajah to Mr. Hut(4nuson was 
4,20,000 ruj)ees ; value of pcj>j>cr detircred, 44,008; ex¬ 
change, .3,400 ru])ees. Thus, while the rajah received 
cash and goods to the amount of only 2,74,131 rupees, 
fie ])aid to Mr. Hutchinson in cash and goods 4,04,00.8 
ruj)ecs, and yet a debt is still claimed fiann him of 
4,90,000 rupees! Might it not rather be said, that if 
strict justice were to be done on the occasion of rip])ing 
up th(>se old transactions, the Ifajah of dVavancorc would 
have sonusthing to receive from JMr. Hutchinson’s estate 
instead of something to pay ihereto! 

d’ln^ couit wish also to point out to you tlie nature of 
the trade, of Mr. Hutchinson with tin' Travaneore Rajah, 
as elucidated by the accounts of tin* complainant himself. 

In the first place, we find from those accounts that Mr. 

Hut(4iinson, on the 30th of April, 1793, charged the rajah 
with profit upon pepper w'hich In; had promised to deliver. 

The rajah could not fulfil both his contiacts to the (3om- 


Siiwil rupees. 

Total debitis . 

Do. ciTclits .4,()'!),408 

Debt now claimed.4,SI),7^5 
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pauy and Jiis promises to Mr. Hutchinson, and therefore 
Mr. Hutchinson, whose official duty it was to see tliat tlie 
rajah delivered j)cpper to the Company in preference to all 
other persons, entered in his accounts, to the debit of the 
rajah, a sum of 43,335 rupees for profit which he assumed 
he should have made of the pe})})er if it had been deli¬ 
vered, and this e.vpected profit forms part of the debt now 
claimed. 

But, further, it is ap])arent from the accounts, that a 
system of mutual accommodation subsisted between Mr. 
Hutchinson and the rajah ; that is, sometimes the rajah 
sold pepper to Mr. Hutchinson, sometimes Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son sold pepper to the rajah. But what were the terms 
of this exchange ? Why, on the 7th of .Tune, 1792, the 
rajah sold Mr. Hutchinson 49(1 candies of pepj)er at 84 
rupees })er candy. On the 30th of August in the same year, 
he sold him 26 candies at the same price, and on the 2()th 
of July, 1793, two candies more at the same price. Here 
was a fixed price at dift'erent times, and the evils of fluctua¬ 
tion in the market were effectually prevented in the sales 
by the rajah to Mr. Hutchinson.—But let us turn to the 
other side, and view Mr. Hutchinson as the seller instead 
of the rajah.—On the 31st (Jetober, 1792 (the same i/car), 
he sold to the rajah 140 candies t»f j)epj)er at 170 ruj)ees 
per candy, and on the 30th April, 1793, charged him with 
an assumed profit, calcidated at the same price, upon an 
imaginary transaction in pepper. And further, on the 30th 
April, 1795, he again sold the rajah 500 candies at 190 
rupees per candy; and then, on the 20th November fol¬ 
lowing, contracted with the rajah to deliver him 500 can¬ 
dies (the same quantity) at only 130 rupees per candy !! 
Thus the same pepper which in the rajah’s warehouses was 
originally worth only 84 rupees and 130 rupees a candy, 
went to Mr. Hutchinson, and was again lodged in those 
very warehouses worth 170 and 190 riq)ees. 
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r.astly, we find that Mr. Hutchinson, in October, 1795, 
charged the rajah with no less than a lac of rupees for 
eslhndted gain upon ropes, loose coir, and cables; that at 
tlie close of the same year he advanced to the rajah, under 
cover of a pepper contract never fulfilled, two lacs and a 
half of rupees, the only cash with which Mr. Hutchinson 
ever parted; and that, on the 13th March, 1800, his 
estate received back four lacs and twenty thousand I’upees, 
being the above principal, with a real interest thereon of 
more than 16 per cent, a year. 

We have no doubt that the foregoing statement will 
satisfy you that Mr. Hutchinson has not the slightest pre¬ 
tence to the relief which he claims from parliament; and 
as the principle of requiring the Indian government to 
exercise interference with our ally in suj)portof such claims, 
aiul ultimately to pay the amount out of the Indian reve¬ 
nues if the rajah fail, is in the highest degree objection¬ 
able, and fraught with mischief and injury to those whom 
we are bound to ])rotect, the court confidently rely on 
your resisting the second reading of the bill, against which 
they have resolved to petition. 

The success which so unfortunately attended a recent 
ease of the same kind, notwithstanding the powerful oppo¬ 
sition given to it, in principle and in detail, by the Lord 
Chancellor, has shewn the expediency of resisting in their 
earliest stages these dangerous attacks on the revenues of 
India, or of those of the native states; and the court 
trust that, upon this occasion, the King’s ministers will 
be enabled to reader the attempt futile by objecting to it 
in limine. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) J. O. Ravenshaw, 

C. Marjokibanks. 

d’he Right Hon. Charles Grant, M.P. 

(fcc. &c. &c. 
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Report of the CoxMMjttee of (^^RREspoNDENri:. 

At a Coiiunitlce of (\4riTsj)oiulence, the 11th Aprils ISI)!?. 

Ihirsuaiit to the court's references of tlu^ l)tli oi‘ No¬ 
vember and I4th of Dee(unber last, your coininidei^ huve 
taken into consideration letters from Mr. liurv Hutchin¬ 
son, dated the 8tli of November and })tli ol’ December, 
transmittino' in the former a jirintcd statenumt ol‘ his case, 
and in the latter a (*o[)y of a petition which he has pn^- 
seiitcTl to the House ot Commons, solicitini;' that his 
alh'^ed e^rievances niav be ixulressed. 

Jt will be observed iVom the statements containc'd in a 
subsiTjuent ])art of this report, that the subject ol’ Mi'. 
Hutchinson’s claims on the Itajah of Travancorc iirst 
came under the comt’s consi<!(;ration in ]8()7, and that 
their ])roceedine’s on that oc*casion were franu'd from a 
desire to ol)tain ])ej’lect. information before any definite 
measures wei'e adopti'd. 

The I'oilowine,’ is a narrative of the circumstances ol’ the 
cas(‘ : 

Mr. Rury Hutchinson is stated to be th(‘ lei;'al repr(‘- 
sc'ntativc of the late Mr. John 11 ut(‘]iinson, of’tlu' Roinbay 
civil service, who held tlie ollice of commercaal resident 
at Anjeni^’o. At that time there was no [lolitical olUccr of 
the British government stationed at tlu‘ court of Travail- 
core. Th(i Comjiaiiy were in th(‘ habit of contracting 
witli the Travancon* state for iho sujiply of pe])})tu* and 
cloth for their annual investnumts, and the arrangcanent 
of tlu^se contracts brought Mr. Hutchinson into fnapumt 
communication with the rajah and his minister. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Hutchinson app(‘ars to 
[lave entenai into private commercial dealings with the. 
Rajah of Travancore. The pr(‘cise t(‘rms and (extent of 
ihesc! dealings ari* not clearly (l(‘V(Joped ; but from th(‘ 
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statements at dillerent times furnished by Mr. Hutchin- aitendix. 
son’s representatives, it would seem that he lent money 
to the rajah, and also made engagements, in his private 
capacity, with that prince, for the supply of pepper, the 
same article which, as (a:)mmcrcial resident at Anjengo, 
it was his duty to provide for the Company’s investment. 

Your committee deem it imjjortant here to remaik, tliat 
by the court’s orders to the governnu'iit of Bombay, dated 
the 4th of July, 1777, all loans of money by the Com¬ 
pany’s servants “ to any of the /.emindars or ])eople in 
government were positively forbid in future, on pain of 
sus|)ension from our servic*';” and with res})ect to trans¬ 
actions in pc{)per, tlie article which it was Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son’s princ,i])al duty to see was regulvirly delivered to the 
('om])any, it is ol)servable that, in tlie year (1795) in 
which Mr. Hutchinson entered into a pepper contract with 
tiu! rajah in his private caj)acity, whicli involved the for¬ 
feiture by his highu(!ss of pecuniary penalties in the event 
of the pep])cr not l»eing delivered, .Mr. Hutchinson, m his 
public ca])acity as commercial resident, actually inforrmxl 
th(! Homl)ay government {vide Bombay Commercial Con¬ 
sultations, I5th May, 1795) that he apprehended the rajah 
was intending to “ defrvuid tIu' Com])any of their riglits 
by gaining time to dispose of their pejipi'r in other chan¬ 
nels. Indeed,” added Mr. Hutchinson, “ from what Mr. 

Dyne writes, there is pepper lodged on siweral parts of 
tlu* coast, and In; has actually been shi])ping off at Alep- 
pie. 1 am persuaded the dewan has received more money 
for pepper, both from the Company and others, than lie 
is able to furnish of that article, and wishes to give all 
parties a proportion this year.” 

'Towards tlu' close of f lu; year 1797 Mr. Hutchinson 
di('(l, and a few months after tin* re.jah died also. 

A considerable ilebt was at this time claimed to be due 
to Mr. Hutchinson, and it a|>pears that his re[)rebentative 
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appointed the house of Messrs. Forbes and Co. at Bom¬ 
bay to act for his estate, and that they nominated Mr. 
George Parry (wlio had succeeded to the situation of 
commercial resident at Anjengo) to arrange Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son’s affairs with the government of Travancore. Accord- 
ingly, in 1800, a statement of the account between the 
parties took place; the result of which was, that after 
giving the rajah credit for a sum of 4,20,000 rupees paid 
by him to Mr. Hutchinson in 1700, there remained a 
balance due to the latter on the 13th March, 1800, of 

4,89,734 JSurat rupees, interest included. It was then 
agreed that tliis balance should be liquidated by instal¬ 
ments;* and that if these instalments were regularly 
paid, no further interest should be charged. In pursuance 
of this arrangement a payment of ruj)ees 1,00,000 and 
three j)ayments of 60,000 rupees each (2,80,000 rupees in 
all), appear to have been made to Mr. Parry by the Tra¬ 
vancore rajah on account of the estate of Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son ; in consc(juencc of which the balance claimed us due 
to (he estate was by the year 1803 reduced to 2,09,734 
Surat rupees. At this period Mr. Parry (piitted the com¬ 
mercial residency of Anjengo, and Mr. Handley, his suc¬ 
cessor in office, was immediately nominated by Mc^ssrs. 
Forbes and Co. to act (conjointly with Mr. Snow, seco nd 
assistant at the Anjengo factory) on behalf of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s representatives, in recovering the balance 


* 2,00,000 rupees in ... ... ... ... ISOO 

60,000 by 30th April ... ... ... 1801 

60,000 . 1802 

00,000 .1803 

60,000 . 1804 

40,734 1805 


4.S9.734 
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which still reniaiiYfed due from the Rajah of Travancore. ai>i-kndix. 
Thus far matters liad advanced, when the circumstances 
took place whicli brought the claim to the notice of the 
Bengal government. So far back as the year 1799 a 
regular political functionary had been permanently sta¬ 
tioned at the court of Travancore, but in 1803 the 
governor-general in council (Marquis Wellesley) judged 
it necessary, owing to the prevalence of intrigues at that 
court, which were considered hostile to the ])ublic interests, 
to confine all intercourse with the rajah’s durbar to tlie 
official channel of the resident. In consequence of this 
restriction Messrs. Handley and Snow (ag(!nts for Mr. 
Hutchinson’s estate), on the 14th May, 1804, transmitted 
to the resident an application to the Dewan of Travancore 
for payment to them of a fifth instalment of the debt due 
to the estate. Major Macaulay (tlie resident) inmiediately 
forwarded a co])y of this apj)lication to the Bengal go¬ 
vernment; and on Messrs. Handley and Snow making a 
second communication to him, a corresjjondcnce ensued 
between them on the subject of the claim, the whole of 
which was also forwarded to Bengal. The supreme 
government, on the 19th July, 1804, informed the resi¬ 
dent that they api)roved his having declined to interfere 
in the adjustment of the demand brought forward, and 
directed him to inform Messrs. Handley and Snow that 
no interference on their behalf would be allowed till the 
governn)ent should be satisfied that their claim was 
founded in justice, and of such a nature as to require a 
deviation from the general princij)les of policy which re¬ 
gulated the conduct of the government towards states in 
alliance with it. Further correspondence thereupon took 
place with Messrs. Handley and Snow, and the subject 
was also brought to the notice of the Travancore govern¬ 
ment by the resident. Documents were produced by 
these gentlemen in support of the claim, while, on the 
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APPENDIX, other hand, the rajah's dewan declafed llial tlu‘ ^^del)l 
called Mr. llutehiusoii's d(‘l)t c)ri<;‘iiiated chiefly in ficti¬ 
tious transactions, and for th(‘ Greatest part liad no just 
foundation.’' 

On a review of all tlicse })roceedini;'s, the autlioiitit's in 
India, at length (*anu‘ to a decision, in the year 1S()7, that 
in th(‘ existing’ state of the (juestlon tlu' j^arties slioidd \)v 
hdt to settle tlu^ (‘laini between Ili<'ins(dves. 

The subject was l)rought to tlu^ court's noti(‘(‘. bv tlu* 
Madras government in political letteis, dati^d tlu' ()th 
March, and 1st (.)ctober, 1S07. court, in reply, 

after rtu]rarking on the defectivi*. nature' of tlu' iidbi’nia- 
tion regarding tlu' oi-igin of' the claim, (h^ircal that file 
Bombay governnuait shoiild l)e calh'd on to static wlu'- 
tiiei* they had any knowledge of moiu'v transactions 
between the lat(‘ Mr. Hutchinson and tlie Ibajah of' "J'la- 
vancorc;, and direeJeal, in the na'antiiiu', that (In* resichan 
should not only be restraimal trom int(a'fer(aic(* in tlu; 
adjustment of' tlu.* claim, but (aijoiiu'd to re(*ommend <o 
the rajah to decline any J'urther payment on aecount of 
it, until its justice* was made out to tlu* satisfaction of tlu* 
Madras g o v e r n m (m t. 

The r(‘ply of the Bombay government to the rc'ference 
mad(* to lluun added littk* or nothing to tlui information 
bi'fore the court on tlu^ subjtud. d'lie chi(‘f j)oint to b(‘ 
noticed in it is, tlu'ir admission tirat tlu*/uc^ ol‘ (k'alings 
between tlui late Mr. Hutchinson and tlu; Rajah of Tra- 
vancore must have b(*eii witljin the knowk'dge* (r/s 
(luals) of the parties composing the lh)mbay govcuaiment, 
the trade in pepper or otluu’ products in Travancoia* 
not having then been interdictcal to the conmu'rcial ro 
sidents. 

(hi the 9th September, 1812, tlu* court, in a ])olitical 
despatch to Madras, again adv(;rted to the claim broughi 
Political I)c\s])atch to Madras, 7th Septeinbc*r, ISOS. 
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forward by the reprcseiitativ(;s of Mr. Hutchinson, and apfenhix. 
direcl(!d that anotlier reference should be made; to tlic 
Travancore goveiTunent, in order to procure an elucida¬ 
tion of its rise and progress. The re(}uircd information 
not having been received, and in the meantime the re¬ 
presentative of Mr. lliitehinson having twice memorial- 
i/<‘d the court on the subject, these orders were repc^ated 
on tlie 20th October, iKll), 11th April, 1S2I, and 5th 
March, 1S23; and at length the Madras government, in 
a letter dated the 24th l)ccemb(‘r, 1S22, laid Ix.-fore the 
court all the inlbi'ination whicdi co\dd be obtained from 
th(' recortls of Travancore regarding the transactions 
between that state' and the late Mr. 1 lutcliinson, of An- 
jengo. The contents ed’ this comnmnication failed, how- 
ev('i-, to throw any further light on the origin and nature, 
of those transactions. 

The ('ourt, in finally reviewing tlie subject, on tin; 12th 
May, 1X24, fully concurred in opinion with the Madras 
('ouncil, that “ tin* pretended debt to the late IMr. Hutchin¬ 
son, even granting it to be in other respects unquestion- 
al)l(', was not of a character to receive the countenance 
of their government, and to be insisted on through its 
agi'iicy.” On tlu; other hand, they agreed to modify that 
part of tlniir instructions of 7th Sejitember, 180S, in 
wdiich it was enjoined that the Ivajah of Travancore 
should be recommended to decline any further ])ayment 
to Mr. Hutchinson’s heirs till the justice of the claim 
was made out to the satisfaction of the Madras govern¬ 
ment, and expressed their wish to be to leave the parties 
entirely to themselves, and to abstain from all interfer¬ 
ence in the matter one way or the otlier. 

The government of Travancore, however, not having 
been induced to make any I'urthcr payment on account 
of this claim, the representative of the late Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son has now petitioned the House of ( •onnnons to in- 
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terfere in his behalf. The following appear to be the 
principal grounds on which the interference of the legis¬ 
lature is solicited :— 

That the transactions out of which the debt clainu'd 
from the Rajah of Travancore arose were hona fide, that 
they took place before the passing of the Act of 1797, 
which prohibited loans from Rritish subjects to native* 
j^rinces, and that Mr. Hutchinson’s advances to tlie rajah 
were, in great part, for the purpose of enabling the latten' 
to fulfil his political engagements and commercial con¬ 
tracts with the ( Company. 

That, on the 13th March, 1800, the existence of a 
balance of 4,89,730 rupees due to tlu; estati* of Mr. 
Hutchinson was admitted by certain othcers of rank ap¬ 
pointed by the rajah’s m^jihew and successor to investi¬ 
gate the accounts of the foregoing transactions, and that 
payments to the amount of 2,80,000 rujiees w(‘re subse¬ 
quently made by the rajah as part of the said balance. 

That the Court of Directors, in a despatch of the 7th 
September, 1808, jirohibited the Rajah of Travancore 
from making any further payment to Mr. Hutchinson’s 
rejiresentatives, until the justice of the claim was esta¬ 
blished to the Madras government, thereby jin'venting 
such payment at a time when the rajah was able and 
willing to make it. 

That at length, after many years had elajiscd, tlu* 
court* withdrew the recommendation which they hatl 
caused to be transmitted to the rajah in 1808, and ex¬ 
pressed their vvish to leave the parties entirely to them¬ 
selves; but that this act of the court could in no degree 
conduce to the attainment of justice, while, at the same 
time, it must be taken as an admission that no rea¬ 
sonable doubt could be raised rcsjiecting the debt; and, 
lastly, 


In 1S24. 
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That the Company virtually adopted the said debt 
wlien they took possession of the territories and revenues 
of Travancore. 

The two inquiries which appear to suggest themselves 
in this case are: What evidence is there to shew that the 
representative of Mr. Hutchinson has a just claim upon 
the government of Travancore ? and, secondly, Can the 
Com])any be considered at all responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of any such claim, or bound to enforce, or even 
recommend the })ayment of it by the rajah’s o-overn- 
ment '! 

In answ'cr to the first inquiry thus much must be con¬ 
ceded : that the Tinjah of ’fravancore, with whom it is 
alleged that the late Mr. Hutchinson had pecuniary deal¬ 
ings, appears, eitlicr by himself or his minister, to have 
admitted the existence of such dealings, and that very 
nearly to the (!Xtent of which Mr. Hutchinson'’s repre¬ 
sentatives have since maintained that they occurred: that 
this rajah’s successors did, in 1800, come to a settlement 
of accounts with Mr. Parry, the gentleman appointed 
to act for Mr. Hutchinson’s estate, liy which he admitted 
a balance of 4,89,734 rupees to be due to that estate, and 
that u}) to 1803, payments amounting to 2,80,000 I'upees 
were actually made by the rajah, which reduced the debt 
to 2,09,734 rupees. But in 1804 the existence of this 
claim was brought to the knowledge of the Bengal go¬ 
vernment by the British rcisident in ’rravancore, inquiries 
took ])lace, and tin* rajah’s dewan, who it would apjiear 
had been changed in the meantime, tluni declared that 
the “ tlebt called Mr. Hutchinson’s debt originated chiefly 
in hetitious transactions.” Nothing specific, however, has 
been produced by the Travancore government to jirove 
this assertion; but, at the same time, there is sufficient 
in the documents produced by Mr. Hutchinson’s repre¬ 
sentatives to shew that that gentleman’s transactions 
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with the rajah were of the most objectionable kind, and 
that a large portion of the debt consisted of accnnni- 
lated interest and fines for non-performance of certain 
agreements. 

The account between the Travancore rajah and IMr. 
Hutchinson’s estate, drawn uj) in 1S(K), gives the follow¬ 
ing results:— 


lidjdli of Travonvore hi account with the Estate of 
Mr. Hutchinson. 

Dr. Ck. 


llupt'CS. 

Rupt‘(‘>. 

To amount admitted 

By amount jiaid to 

l)y tlic rajah as due 

Mr. Hutchinson in 

in July, 1795 ... 4,39,383 

Septem1)C‘r, 179() 4,20,()(M) 

Sundry 8um8 of mo- 

Balane(' due to Mr. 

ney adv^’ancod to tlie 

Hutchinson’s es- 

rajali in 179o and 

tale on tlie 13tli 

179G .2,.-59,7.37 

March, ISOO ... 4,S9,7;::. 

Amount of G4 candies 


of ])ep])er sold to 


him ill 1 79G ... 10,5(>() 


Forfeit for non-per¬ 


formance of a jiej)- 


per contract for 


1,154 candies ... G9,24() 


Interest at 10, 12, and 


18 per cent, on the 


sums of money ad¬ 


vanced ... ... 1,50,795 


Rupees ... 9,09,7;h5 

Kupccs ... 9,09,73i5 


The transactions which led lo the debt of 4,o9,.‘>8d 
rupe(!S, forming the first item in tliis account, cannot Ix' 
fully ascertained.* Jt is clear that a large part of it 

The accounts remarked ujion by tlic court (See No. I. of 
tlu.*^ list) were produced after this report was pa.'-sed. 
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aros(‘ from actual loans of money to the rajah; but it is 
also C('rtain, from the letter of the rajah’s minister, dated 
2‘2ad (ictoher, ]7!)5, that it included interest: and in a 
bond ^'iven hy the dewan on 21st March, 1794, which 
ac.knovviedo'ed his having borrowed of Mr. Hutchinson 
coins of various denominations of the value altogether of 
about 1,35,000 rupees, the rajah is made to agree not 
only that the amount should bear interest at 12 per cent. 
]»(‘r annum, hut that, if the amount were not repaid at 
the end of sevem months and ton days, tin* jienal sum of 
25,000 llombay rupees should b(' ])aid in addition, 
booking to this fact, and to the general character of the 
transactions bc^tween the llajah of Travancore and Mr. 
llulchinson, it is evident thal a large portion of tin; old 
debt of rupees 4,39,3H3 consisted of interest and penal¬ 
ties; and it aj)])ears on the face of the account that 
2,20,035 rujx'cs of the new debt were of the same descrij)- 
lion. Although, tluirefore, there is no evidence to shew 
that the debt to Mr. Hutchinson originated for the most 
part in transactions ])Ositively ‘‘fictitious,” there is sutH- 
cient, if we. advau't to the disadvantageous, not to say 
i iiinous, conditions on which money was advanced to the 
rajah, and consider the influence which, in making those 
conditions, Mr. Hutchinson must have derived from his 
situation as the Coin])any’s resident, to place his claim in 
a doubtful light, the more especially, when it is renieni- 
bc'i'cd that Mr. Hutchinson’s representatives have re¬ 
covered more than the ])riucij)al. 

The next question is, whether, if the justice of their 
claim upon the Rajah of Travancore were even clear, the 
Com])any have become so implicated as to be at all re- 
s])onsible for the payment of it themselves, or bound to 
tmforce such payment u])on ihe government of Tra¬ 
vancore. 

It is asserted in tlu' petition to the House of (.’om- 
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APPKNDix. inons, that the Company virtually adopted tlie debt to 
Mr. Hutchinson when they took possession of the terri¬ 
tories and revenues ol‘Travaneon*. Tlie simple answer to 
this is, that the Company never have taken such posses¬ 
sion, either wholly or in part. The hostih' conduct ol 
the rajah’s dewan, joined to the accumulation of a, large 
debt to the Company, on account ol' the annual subsidy 
payable to them by treaty, led, it is true, to the occu])a- 
tion of Travancore. by their troops in 1809, and subs('- 
quently to the assumption by their resident of the ollicc 
of dewan for a jieriod of three or four years, at the c,x|)ira- 
tion of which the administration was restored to tlu' 
rajah; but, as sovereigns, the Company have nev('r held 
any part of the country ; wliile, so far from their ]irocc(Ml- 
ings towards the rajah having deprived him of the means 
of paying' his j)rivate creditors, th(!re is evidence to shew 
that, by the management of the resident as dewan under 
the orders of the Madras government, his finances were 
extricated from a state of conijilete embarrassment, ami 
placed in a condition to meet any just demands that 
could be made upon his govenmumt. 

The last ipiestion is, whether the Cannpany can be 
legally implicated in this claim in conscfjm.'nce ol their 
interference in 1808, when the court directed that their 
resident should be instructed to recommend the rajah to 
make no further jiaynient in licpiidation of the allegi.'d 
debt to Mr. Hutchinson’s estate, until tin; justice of it 
was established to the Madras government? It is as¬ 
serted in the petition of Mr. Bury Hutchinson to the 
House of Commons, that the Company tlu n'by pre¬ 
vented the payment of a debt at a time when the rajah 
was willing to make it. This, howevi'r, is so far from the 
case, that four or five, years before that ste|) was taken, 
the rajah’s dewan had denounced the claim as one which 
had arisen from fictitious transactions, and during the 
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wliolo of (lie interval which ensued, the court of Travan- 
corc shewed no dis|H)sition to make any further payment 
to the estate of Mr. Hutchinson. The only effect of the 
court’s proc(‘eding, therefore, must havi^ been to relieve 
the rajah from any fear which he may have entertained^ 
lest the llritish irovermmait should be induced to become 
(h<! advocat(is of a claim brom^ht against him by one of 
(lie ir own s(‘rvjuits. 

'’rJio court, iiutoccl, could not w(‘]l liiive iibstuiiUHl from 
such ii nuHisurc of rccoinnicndutioii us t.luit wliicli tliey 
(li)(‘clcd in the dcspatcli to Madras o(‘tlic 7th Sejdember, 
1(S{)S. 'flic susjiicious cliara(‘tcr of th(‘. transactions 
all{‘g(‘d to liavci taken plac^e hetwciui Mr. Hutchinson and 
tlio rajul}, tli(i fact lliat at tlie period wlien they were 
j(‘[)r<‘sent(‘d as having,'oc(‘urrcd tli(‘ most corrupt practices 
!iad c‘\ist('d among tli(‘ir servants on the (*oast of Malabar, 
and tli(‘ jiositioii in wliicIi tlie Britisli government stood, 
hotli with rf‘S])ect to tlie rajah and to Mr. Hutchinson, 
must all have (‘omliiiKHl, in the ojiinion of the court, to 
call for an inteiliu'ence, the only object of winch was to 
diseouragf^ an act of* inpistice fioiii being committed 
against the rajah’s govea-nment. 

Mr. Hutcliinson, in his petition to tlie House of (join- 
mons, asserts that the claim was sanctioned Ijy several 
governors-general, viz. the Marejuis Wellesley, Sir George 
Harlow, and Lord Minto. 

So far as resjiectsthc Marquis Wellesley, Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son does not attem})<. to substantiate his statement; and 
your committee* havc^ caused the Company’s records to 
b(i fully searched, and they liave not been found to con¬ 
tain the slightc‘st evidence of the least disposition on the 
])art of his lordship or his government to favour or coun¬ 
tenance the claim. 

With regard to Sir (Jeorge Harlow, Mr. Hutchinson, 
in tlu‘ juinted statement of liis case, states as follows :— 
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vpi'EN-nix. ‘‘But in the yo,'ll* 180() tlic political resident a!;<iin inter¬ 
fered, when Sir George Barlow caused a fn'sh iiujuiry to 
be made, and after investigation authorized Mr. Handh^y, 
the commercial resident, to proceed for the recovery of 
the balance due, and in his desj)atch is the following 
remark: that, ‘in his c.xcellency’s opinion. Colonel 
Macaulay’s letter to the commercial resident bears the 
appearance of unnecessary preci])itation, in condemning 
the conduct of a public olhcer without iiupiiring into the 
real existence of the facts on which his judgment was 
formed.’ ” 

After considerable research, your committee have 
traced the passage here cpioted on the Bengal secret 
consultations of the 1st of .luly, bSOb; and they have 
to state, that it occurs in a letter, not from Sir («eorge. 
Harlow, but Irom Mr. Bdrnonstoiu*, as si cn'tary to the 
Bengal government, and that the occasion which suggested 
it was a dispute between the political and the commer¬ 
cial residents resj)ecting tin* i)rcsentation of some articles 
to the Princess of Travancore, and had no connection, 
directly or indirectly, with the case of Mr. Hutchinson, 
which is not hinted at in the remotest detiree in the letter 
in (piestion. 

In support of his statement that liord Minto sanc¬ 
tioned the payment of the claim, Mr. Hutchinson ((notes 
the following passage, viz.— 

“ For the reason stated in the preceding ])art of this 
despatch, the governor in council trusts that the honour¬ 
able the governor-general in council will deem it 
|)ropcr to issue immediate orders prohibiting the inter¬ 
ference of the military authority in the commercial con¬ 
cerns of the factory at Anjengo, and will direct the esta¬ 
blishment of the commercial resident in the i)rivile'M;s 
and functions of his office as they existed before tlu^ 
disturbance in Travancore.’’ 
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Your committee have also succeeded in tracing the 
document from which the passage is (juoted in the 
Madras political consultations of the 13th June, 1809, 
and they tiiid that it has no relevance whatever to Mr. 
ffiitcliinsou’s claim, but refers entirely to a question 
aflecting the relative position of the military and com- 
iiKU'cial authorities in Travancore. 

It j-esults, therefore, from what has now been stated, 
that Mr. Hutchinson’s statement regarding the opinions 
of successive govcrnors-general is totally without founda¬ 
tion. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the injury 
which the Company’s interests sustained at the time Mr. 
Hutchinson was their commercial resident at Anjengo, 
from the frequent non-fulfilment by the rajah of his con¬ 
tracts to supply them with the ])roducts of Travancore, 
must have been at least considerably aggravated by the 
obstacles thrown in the way of their trade by the private 
dealings with the rajah in which Mr. Hutchinson was 
simultaneously engaged. This, and the fact before men¬ 
tioned, that loaj)S of money to native j)rinces by Com¬ 
pany’s servants had been strictly forbidden by the court 
on pain of sus[)ension from the service, will serve still 
liirther to shew that the rej)resentativc of Mr. Hutchinson 
has no title to the countenance, either of the court or the 
h'gislaturc, in the claim which he ])ersists in bringing 
1‘orward. 
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The case of Palmer and Co. has been referred to in the 
body of the work, and it is so coinj)licated tl>at any 
attempt to (ducidatc it must fail. That of the Lucknow 
bankers is ably arpied in a letter addn'ssed by the set:re- 
tary to the Court of Directors to the secretary to the. 
board, und(‘r daU' of the. 1st of jNlandi, liS;!;!. The h'tter 
is too long' to be. presented eutir(', but an extract from it 
maybe sufiicient to slunv tin; nature anti circumstances of 
the claim. The board had ])ressed the transmission of u 
despatch to the govc'nior-general, calling upon him to 
urge the imnu'diate setthuuent of the claims by the sove¬ 
reign of' Oude. In remonstrating against such a stej), the 
court, after quoting numerous former decisions in favour 
of non-intei'ference, proceed to discuss the grounds upon 
which tlit'y were laapiired to adoj)t a different course ; and 
the passage has an inten'st distinct from the j)a)ticular 
occasion ujmn which it was written, inasmuch as it illus¬ 
trates the operation of money-lending in the Ivast. The 
curse of usury is one of the most fearful evils which afflict 
India. The following is the jmssage referred to :— 

“After such a seiies of decisions in favour of a particu¬ 
lar line of policy, it would refjuire a strong conviction c)f its 
unsoundness and tendency to produce evil consecpiences, 
to justify the court, in their own o])inion, in consenting 
to dej)art from it: but, on the eontrary, when they en¬ 
tirely concur in the reasons which induced former courts 
and Boards of Commissioners to come to the decisions, 
so deliberately formed, and repeatedly announced, and 
r(igard them as establishing, not only on grounds of jus¬ 
tice and f)olicy, but also the faith of treaties, the practical 
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conclusions which were founded on them, they consider 
tliemselves as under a solemn obligation rrot to be the 
willijig instruments of subverting a policy which they 
entirely aj)j)rove, and in which they deem it of the high¬ 
est importance that the British government in India should 
j»ersevere. 

“ As the anxiety, however, of the court respecting the 
d(‘cision of the board on this subject, makes them fearful 
of omitting any thing which seems to them calculated to 
aid in removing the imprc'ssion which they deprecate, and 
as the draft of tin; d(!Sj):itch ])repared by the board con¬ 
tains a stat(m\ent of reasons in justification of the mea¬ 
sure which the board would prescribe, the court deem 
it incumhent ujion tliem to make known to the board the 
rcdections which that statement has suggested. They 
regret that, in presenting these conclusions, with the ful¬ 
ness which the occasion seems to recpiin', so much is 
iHicessary to be written ; but they trust the board will 
ascribe this cflect to its true and only cause,—the import¬ 
ance which they attach to the question. 

In the draft, as prejiarcd by the board, it is said, ‘ As 
a general principle, we have no hesitation in cxjin^ssing it 
as oui’ decided opinion, that the British governmmit is 
not bound to interfere, and ought to be extremely cau- 
ti(.)us of interfering in the recovery of loans from native 
stales, unless such loans were contracted with its previous 
knowh'dge, <in(l^' unless the guarantee of the British 
resident was given in writing upon the face of the bond, 
m f signified by the resident in a despatch written at the 
time to his own government, and approved as well by 

* Qy. or ? 

I' Qy. imd ? otherwise the passage will import that the resi¬ 
dent’s guarantee, if appearing on tlie face of the bond, should he 
binding on the government, whether it had been made acquainted 
with and sanctioned it, or not. 
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Ai-pRNmx. tliat government as by tlie native sovereign contracting 
the loan.’ 

“ Thougli it is the decided 0 |>inion of the court that 
such guarantees as are, above alluded to, of loans to 
native princes or other ])arties by any lenders vvhatso('ver, 
should be altogether abstained from by the British go¬ 
vernment, and indecid inteialictcd, they nevertheless have 
great satisfaction in secu’ng the ])rincij)le ol' non-intiufl'r- 
eiiee so broadly and guardedly laid down as it is by the 
board in the abi)ve paragraph. But, in the same high 
degree in which they estimate the im|)ortance of such a 
rule, must they be solicitous that, along with the promul¬ 
gation of th(! rule, a preccaleut should not immedialt'ly 
b(; set, by which, if acbal upon, the laile would bi; tittcrly 
subverted, and the |)recedent beconu* the rule in its stead ; 
a rule direi'tly ojtposite to the f triaer, both in its purport 
and etlects. 

“ The ])iincijde, as laid down by the board, reeogiii/.es 
two conditions : 1st, that the Biatish government shoidd 
have been a party, consenting at least to tin* original 
transaction ; 2nd, that it should have given its guarantee, 
for the payiiK'ut: under which conditions alone, any in¬ 
terference should be attempted by the British govern¬ 
ment for the enlbrecnnmt of claims of debt on native 
princes. 

“ Neither of these conditions applies to the case ol’ the 
Lucknow bankers. This is not alleged ; and it is so ch'ar 
a j)oint, that the court do not think it necessary to enforce 
it by argument. 

“ The subsequent paragraph of the board’s draft, how¬ 
ever, says: ‘We state the |)rinciple thus broadly and de¬ 
cidedly, to the end that the orders we are about to trans¬ 
mit to you on the subject of the presenl claim may nol 
be liable to niisiuterj)retution in the important j)artieulai, 
that where, monciy has been advanced to a native stab 
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without a sanrlion of the nature above described’ (origi- ai-pendix.. 
nal consent or express guarantee), ‘ we will in no case, 

<‘xce])t under very peculiar circumstances, interfere in view 
to its recovery.’ 

“ it is obvious, therefore, that the justification of the 
interference now ])roposed is, and indeed must be, ]ilaced 
on the ])lea of ‘ very peculiar circumstances.’ With re¬ 
spect to this ])lca, the court do not dcuiy that very pecu 
liar circumstances may create a case of exception to tin; 
most im|)ortant rules ; but, in j)roportiou to tlie import- 
aiu;e of the rule, it is incumbent on those who would 
make the e\c.(?ption rigidly to investigate the circum¬ 
stances whicli an' said to be j)eculiar, and not only to 
jnove that they are peculiar, but that the peculiarity con¬ 
stitutes a cas(! of suflicient importance to demand a de- 
[)arturc from an established and important line of action. 

“ With this view, the court have carefully considered 
the circumstances which are adduced -by the board as 
forming a j)eculiarity of that cogent nature in the j)r(!sent 
case; and, as they have been conscientiously led to a 
taniclusion directly the reverse of that of the board, it is 
their wish, as it is their duty, to point out the grounds of 
their conviction as fully as the nature of the case appears 
to re(juire. 

“ 1 n the board’s enumeration of circumstances, the first 
which appears is this : ‘ 'fhat both Lord Cornwallis and his 
successor, the ()rcsent Lord Teignmouth, had rcjmatcdly 
urged the late Vizier, Aso]>h-ood-Dowlah, to ])ut in a 
frail! of liquidation the large debt which he had con¬ 
tracted.’ The Marge debt’here means a// the debts of 
the V'^izier. This implies, therefore, the reverse of any 
thing peculiar as to the debt of the present claimants. 

All the other debts of the Nabob wcri' equally incliuled ; 
and what was done, instead of being peculiar to any, was 
common to all. 
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“ It is next said, ‘That, at his cxcelloney’s particular 
desire, the goveriior-gi'iieral in council authorized Mr. 
Cherry, then the resident at Lucknow, to assist him in 
ascertaining his true and just debts, with a view to their 
being put into a train of jiavuient. Mr. (4ierry accord¬ 
ingly entered into a laborious investigation of the (hibts 
of that prince, and in a letter dated the Hth A])ril, I7hb, 
transmitted to the governor-general a list ot such ot tlu'iu 
as he considered to be just. In that list are to la; found 
the names of the (/alcutta bank('rs.’ ll(;rc, in like man¬ 
ner, there is not only not anything peculiar, but there is a 
direct statement to the. contrarv. 'fhis circumstance, 
therefore, is altogether iinavailing to the object of the 
board, that ol making out a case of p(;caiiarity for tin; 
interference of tlu; Ihitish government. 

“ d'iu;re are, however, in this statement, some things 
which deserve observation. The \'r/.i('r expressed a ])ar- 
ticular desire that the aid of the Ihitish resident might bi; 
lent to him, in order to make a discrimination between 
claims which might Ik', and tliose which could not be 
true. This was, therefore, no interference of tin; liritish 
government; it was substantially the act of the X'i/ier 
himself. 

“It is also statiid, that Mr. Cherry, after a laborious in¬ 
vestigation, presented a list of such debts as he considered 
to be just. It is necessary here to consider the state of 
the facts. It could not be, that Mr. Cherry had made an 
investigation of the particulars of each claim, such as is 
made in a court of justice, and sucli as is indispensably 
necessary to enable a judge to determine with accuracy, 
not merely that something is due, but how much is due. 
The time Mr. Cherry employed in the investigation was 
altogether dis])roj)ortionate to such a performance. We 
know well, by the (!X|)eriencc of the Carnatic and Tan- 
jore commissioners in India, how much time is recpiired 
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to go into tlic detail of such debts, and to ascertain how 
much ouglit in justice to be paid, and how much not. 
All that it was ])ossible for liirn to do, obviously, was, to 
sej)arate the class of claims which appeared to be alto¬ 
gether groundless and fictitious from those which had 
more or less in them of what was real. If, upon this 
ground, any such inference is raised, as tliat all the 
claims included in Mr. Cherry’s list'^" ought to b(j paid 
in full, we know well, from the experienc‘e of the same 
commissions, how erroneous such an inl'erence would 
1)(% and what injustice would have been imposed on the 
Vi/ier, if any coercion had been applied to him on that 
princi]>lc. Of claims of pr(‘cisely the same dc^seription 
uj)on tlie Naliob of the Carnatic, not more than nine per 
c(‘nt. has Ix^en found justly entitled to jiayment. 

II' any stress is laid upon the circumstance, tliat the 
claims of the Dossers rest on tlui evidence of bonds, it is 
only nec(‘ssary to remember, in order to shew the futility 
ol' that circumstance, how many of the claims on tlie two 
Carnatic ])i*inces rc^sted on the sanu^. foundation, but have 
not been, on that account, sjiared either from scrutiny or 
retJ (mchment; and whoever is acejuainted with the mode 
in wliich bonds are hal)itually iuanufactur(*al in India, 
that for a small sum received the needy jiriiu'c grants a 
bond for a laxge one, and that at the end of every six 


* Mr. (dicrry, in reality, never made a list. He transmitted 
to the governor-general the list given to him by Uajah Tickait 
Jioy of the debts standing in the Oude government accounts, 
and afterwards a list of the debts as claimed by tlie creditors. 
The following instance of the diirerence between tlie two state¬ 
ments sudieieiitly slicw^s the necessity of investigation jirevious 
to payment:— 


Debt of Doorka Doss, 

Rupees. 

According to the ae- According to his own 

counts of govern- accounts... 

ment .2,2;bl‘2S 


Rupees. 

Jb25,0r)(; 
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APPENDIX, or twelve, sometimes four months, the bond is renewed, 
with the addition of interest at two per cent, or more ])er 
month, will not cpiestion the pro])riety of the course 
which has been prescribed to the commissioners, or can 
jiossibly doubt the necessity there would be of a similar 
scrutiny of the bonds* of the Dosses, ju eliminary to any 
proceedings on the part of the British government to en¬ 
force the payment of them. 

1 he ne.xl circumstance adduced in the draft of the 
hoard is the arrangement which was made with the two 
classes of creditors, the Euro])ean and native, imme¬ 
diately after the ])roceeding of Mr. Cherry. The draft 
says, ‘that owing probably to the removal of Mr. Cherry, 
no arrangement was made for paying off the debts in¬ 
cluded in his list.’ But why should not that arraicr*- 
ment, which was com])leted in tive months after the date 
of Mr. (_/hcrry s list, be considered the very arrangeimmt 
to which the ])roeeeding of Mr. Cheriy was intended to 
lead ? By that arrangement, a composition was accepted, 
instead of payment in full, by both classes of creditors, 
with a single exception in each class, the Dosses being 
the exception in the native class. ’Ihc terms of the com¬ 
position were more favourable to the Euro]iean than to 
the native creditors, and tins was the ground of the ex¬ 
ception of the Dosses, d'hey were willing to acccjit a 
composition, but not a less favouralile one than was 
odeKid to the European creditoi's. "^rhis jiractice of com¬ 
pounding with their creditors, common with the native 
princes in India, deserves some reflection. On the suji- 
position that a great part of the claims against them are 

* 'I'hat these were renewed bonds is proved by their dates in 
17D4, ]7fh), and 17!76‘; for tlie debts were incurred before Lord 
C^oniwallis left India. At how much earlier a date, with how 

many previous renewals, or at what interest, there is nothin--- to 
shew. 
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artificial, and do not represent correctly the value they 
received, with a reasonable interest, this is only a rude 
and summary mode, congenial with the mental habits ot 
the people, of sweeping' oil the undue and extortionate 
part of the several claims: and the acce])tance by so 
many of the creditors of the composition offered them 
may be, without any straining, regarded as presumptive 
evidence that, upon the whole, substantial justice was 
done to them. Upon the contrary sui)position, that all 
the creditors who accepted the. com])Osition were de¬ 
frauded, ev(!ry one of those creditors deserved as much 
the interference of the British government as the Dosses, 
If it be said that they received something, the Dosses 
nothing, it is to be ask(>d, how that afi’ccts the principle ? 
.lusticc or injustice is not measured by the sum. Be¬ 
sides, the act was that of the Dt)sses themselves, and 
surely constituted no case of ])ecidiarity rerpiiring the 
interference of the British government, llicre was one 
part of their demand which the body of creditors did not 
receive: the Dosses, as to that part, stood in the same 
])redicament. Another part the body of creditors did 
receive;, the Dosses not, only because they refused to re¬ 
ceive it. Whatever loss they sustained by this refusal is 
chargeable oidy on themselves. But nu'.n must be left 
to bear the consecpicnces of their own acts. It would be 
a monstrous nde, that government should cmj)loy ex¬ 
traordinary and dangerous expedients for repairing those 
consequences. 

“ Among the other things which the court conceive 
themselves bound to notice in the draft of the board is, 
the statement that, in the early stage of the negotiation 
with the Euroj)can creditors for the composition which 
they accepted, Mr. Lumsden (the resident) took ‘ a part.’ 
I'he court are altogether at a loss to understand tin; 
object t)f this slatement. It cannot b(‘ for establishing 
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(what alone it would be for the pur])Ose of the board to 
establish) that the case of the Dosses is a peculiar case; 
for nothing of what was done by Mr, Lumsden related 
to it. As little docs it prove any thing as to the justice 
of their claim. If it be intended to suggest the idea, that 
the British resident, in this case, had violated the order 
under which he acted, of non-interference, the court are 
happy, on looking into the circumstances, to find that 
he was guilty of no such dereliction of his duty. In the 
very letter of the resident, quoted for the fact in the draft 
of the board, the words are these :—' Ills excellency, in 
the first instance, sent for General Martin and Mr. .lohn- 
stonc, two of the principal creditors, who attended his 
summons; but as they did not come into the terms 
which were offered them, he afterwards made a proposi¬ 
tion in writing, through mo, to all the Euro])ean credi¬ 
tors,’* And this was the. whole of Ghe part’ taken by 
Mr. Lumsden in the negotiation: he was the channel of 
communication on the part of the Vizier, and at his de¬ 
sire, of a ])roj)Osition in writing to the European creditors; 
an act to which it is surely needless to say the term in¬ 
terference can by no means be a])plied. He was once 
more the channel of communicating, in the same way, a 
modification of that jiroposition : and with this his inter¬ 
vention terminated: for the resident goes on to say, ‘ It 
happened that all the creditors were at Lucknow, either 
in person or by tludr representatives, and after the di.s- 
cussion of the first and second days, they negotiated the 
business directly with the Vizier’s servants, without any 
intervention on my part.’i* 

“ It is stated in the board’s draft, aiid seems to be con¬ 
sidered a matter of importance, that ‘ both Mr. Lumsden 
and Sir John Shore ex])ressed regret at the unequitable 
distinction which Asoph-ud-Dowlah had made between 
* 28tli September, 17i)G, 11-213. f Ibid. 
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his European and native creditors.’ The value of this 
expressioji of regret, as evidence in tlie case, deserves to 
be carefully weighed, and should be looked at in its true 
light. 

They could use it only in consctpicnce of their suj)-> 
posing that the iMiropean creditors did not receive more 
than their due, and that the claims of the native cn'- 
ditors rested on the same grounds with those of tlu" 
iMiropeans. 

If the Euro])ean creditors had rc^ccaved more* tlian 
tliey ought to have recaavc'd, th(‘re was no room foi' just 
r(‘gr('1 lliat the native cr(‘(litoi s ie(*eiv(‘d l(‘ss; th(M*(‘ was 
rather cause lor satisfaction, that a s(‘(’ond act, ol’ (‘\1or 
tion on tlie Vi/i(U' had not b(‘en p(‘rp(‘trat(‘d. 

Also, if th(‘ claims of the nativ(‘. creditors resUal on 
a foundation in any respc'ct dilliu’ent IVom that oi tlu‘ 
iMiropean caeditors, there was no room for drawing a 
paralhd betwecai them; and the native creditors, though 
they got less than the hanopean, in propoition to tluMi 
demands, might have got a,s much, or more, in proj)ortion 
to their due. 

Now, it is a cpiestion which not only may fairly be 
asked, but which it is indis])ensal)le to ask, how tlu^ 
sident and governor-general could hav(' knowhalgc^ of 
either of these facts; (uther that the Europeans had not 
r(‘C(‘ived a ])ayment far beyond an e(|uivalent for the 
loans they had made to tlu^ Vizier, or that the d(‘maiids 
of the native creditors did not bear a still more (extra¬ 
vagant disproportion to the sums tliey luid advanced ? 
They had performed no investigation into the claims; 
they had not entertained a thought of tracing tluan to 
their source, and ascertaining witli accuracy th(‘ ciixann- 
stances in which they had originated, though tlu^y were 
not ignorant of the rajud yirocess by which they had been 
sw(dled. 

VOL. v. 2 F 
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“ It is very clear tliat, in these circumstances, a casual 
expression, either of the resichuit or governor-general, 
indicating an opinion u[)on a subject with whicdi th(‘y 
were unac(^uainted, cannot he rested upon as evidence ol' 
any value at all. 

“It is to be observed, and, for the elucidation of this 
point, is an observation of great importance, that such 
pecuniary transactions with native princes were not then 
so well understood, nor regai'ded with the same suspicion 
and disapprobation, as they are now. Mr. .lohnstone, 
who was one of the Vizier’s ju'incipal European creditors, 
and whose debt amounted to u])wards of seven lacs oi' 
rupees, was first assistant of the resident, and still al¬ 
lowed to retain his situation. The scrutiny of tlu; com¬ 
missioners into the debts of the Carnatic princes had not 
yet let in the light which we have now the benefit of, on 
the mode in wdiich the debts of the native princes ori¬ 
ginated, and how small the proportion which the sums 
they actually receive bears to the sums demanded ol’ 
them, it is not unlikely that the governor-general and 
resident, on this occasion, did really believe that no 
part of the debts was nominal, that the claims wen^ all 
honestly made up of the princi|)al actually lent and the 
stipulated interest, though it is now well known that, 
without impiiry and jiroof, such a belief was dangerous 
and unwarranted. 

“ They were acquainted, however, with the exorbitant 
rate of interest by which the claims had been swiEed, 
and the reckless manner in which the incumbrances had 
been incurred. The letter of the, resident to the governor- 
general, dated 1st September, 1795,* had stated as fol¬ 
lows:—‘The ruinous system of borrowing ajipcairs more 
and more daily to have been the cause of the general de- 
cliiie of this government. 1'he debt has increased an- 

* 11-85. 
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iiiially, l)y uiiitino' principal and interest at (liirty-six per m’pfndiv. 
eeait. into lu^w bonds, to wliic*!) have Ix^en added new 
loans at tvvadve months, and som(‘ at shorha* jaa’iods, bills 
l)earing' discount tendcax^d in ])lace of ready money for 
tuficdhs on the Aumils, who again cliarge interest on the 
state* for anticipation on tli(*ii* kists, wliile the actual a|)- 
propriation of the i-eveames lias l)een involved in the* mys¬ 
terious intricacies of thlse intercourse with the Aumil’s 
l.uncalis, d(‘bts, and separate* allowances, for ])urposes as 
e*onluseel as the* general syste^in of ge)vcrnment has b<‘en.’ 

In taking account e)f claims originating in sue’h e\- 
traeuxliiiary cire-umstances, with a view te) their liepiida- 
tion, how would rational men jirocced I 'fhe*y woulel 
take the course which has be‘en prese*ribe‘d to the* com¬ 
missioners on the allairs of the Carnatic prine‘e*s ; they 
vveiuld sul)ject e^ach chum inelividually te) a rigiel scrutiny ; 
the‘y ^vould ascertain the amount of the princijial a(*tual!y 
lent; they woulel add to that a reasonable interest; aiiel oi‘ 
so much, and no more, would they award the; liepiie]atie)n. 

^^This scrutiny did not suit the temper nor capacity 
e)l‘ the Vi/ier: he took the easier method of te;lling his 
cicilitors that he would ^ivc tliciu so much in satisfac- 
tion of their claims, and that witli this thev oua;ht to be 
contented. 

“It is necessary now to see, what he did pay, and to 
1^0 as far as we can in determining’ how near it ap[)roaelied 
to a nvasonable payment. 

“ The proposition w liicli was first made to the Ihiro- 
pean creditors, and transmitted through the hands of the 
resident, was very nearly the same with that which had 
been already offen.'d to the native creditors and a(!eepted. 

It was, that instead of thirty-six j>er cent. ])er annum 
compound interest, they should oidy be [)aid at half that 
rate of interest, or (u^hteen per cent, per annum com- 

■2 F 2 
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f)ound interest, and tliat the difliercnce should be struck 
ofl' the bonds.* 

“ Nobody will deny that this was still very high in¬ 
terest ; and this it had been settled should be paid to the 
native creditors. 

“ There was another condition, however, which lessened 
tlie benefit. The native creditors were to be ])aid by in¬ 
stalments in six years, tin; European in five; and in tin* 
meantime no interest was to run in favour oC eitln'r 
class. 

‘‘These terms the native'creditors, with the cxce|)tion 
of the Dosses, had ])revionsly acce'pted. They wen', how¬ 
ever, rejected by the; Ihiropean class; and alter m'golia- 
tion, the Europeans suceee(l(^d in obtaining j)ayinent in 
full at the rate' of thirty-six |)er cent. ])er annum com- 
pound inter(!st, and that immediate, they foregoing oidy 
the interest dm' since tin; last date of the bonds. And 
this extortion is what the govenioi-geneial and the re¬ 
sident e\j)ress their n'gret, that the native creditors also 
were not enabled to l'orc(' upon the Vdzier. 

“ It thus ap])ears, that the ])aymcnt which the native' 
cn'dilois wen; to receive^ ;uid which was rejected by the 
Dosses, was [taynu'iit at the rate' of eighte'en ])e'r e'.ent. 
pe'r annum ceanpounel interest, subject to tlii' cojielitieeii eel 
receiving this payment by one'-sixth every year, withenit 
any accruing interest )i])on the sums deferred. Now, 
when twe.) things are considered—first, the comjrarative' 
smallness of the advance, in which it is most probable' 
that each of the demands originated ; and, secondly, that 
engagements with the native princes at such rates of in¬ 
terest arc never hona fide, nor is the exact fulfilment of 
them, except by accident, contemplated by cither i>arty— 

* liCttcr of the Resident to the Governor-general, 28th Sej)- 
teinher, 17.h(J. 
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it cannot be pretended, that tliis rate of payment to the 
native cnnlitors was an arrangement to whicli the name 
of injustice can vvitli any semblance of reason be at¬ 
tached : and the court have no doubt, if tlie (juestion were 
put to tlie board, they would immediately answer, tliat 
they would tliink it unjust to inter]K)S(' the authority ol 
the British government for extorting from the King of 
Oude more favourable terms of payment in behalf of any 
cr(*ditors. 

Another consideration here occurs, which, in the 
p]'ac‘tical view of the (piestion, is ol’ very great import¬ 
ance. Avsoph-ud-f)owlah died within a few months after 
this agre(‘ment with his native cn'ditors, and there is 
nothing to shew that, in coiisecpience of’ it, aaiy thing was 
(‘ver paid to thejm 7\t all events, if one of lh(‘ six in- 
slalnients was ])aid, th(‘re was nothing nion*. The shoit 
and unc(‘rtaiii ))ossession of power l)y the sj)urious V^iziei 
All did not allbrd him the means; and Saadut Ali rc- 
lased to bi^ respoJisii)k‘ for his pnahx'cssor’s d(J)ts. ft 
\Uu> ap]}(‘ars, that the Dosses actually are in a coiidi' 
tjon littl(‘ woise, if at all, than th<‘ rest of’ the native' 
creditors, who, if’ thew Iiav(‘ re'caaved any thing, have' rc'- 
((dved no more' than a sixth of tlu'ir KMlucaal (hujiand ; 
and it rol]()\vs ch'arly and indubitably that, if the* Dosse's 
haxt' any ground to claim the interference of llu‘ Ib itish 
governni(*nt, (wc'i'v one of tlu: native' creditors includ(‘d in 
t hat arrangeuK'nl lias t‘f|ual ground; nor can tlu' lbat,ish 
govcirnnumt, without tlui most glaring in(‘onsist(incy and 
[lartialilv, grant its interference in l)ehalf of one, and 
i‘(d‘us(‘ it to any otlu'ix 

The next circumstance which is adduced in the draft 
ol tin; board is, tiu'. insertion in the [ireliminary treaty 
with Saailut Ali of’ an article' n'lativi' to the pa^yment of 
th(‘ ' just debts ol‘ his UiUt biothei/ and flu* omission (»f 
any such stipulation in the definitive tieaty. 
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“ The debts to >v)dc)i t])e artiele in (jucstion referred 
were, no doubt, the debts of the native class of creditors 
witli whom tlie arrani^ement abov(‘ described hud been 
entered into by Asoph-'ud-Dowhdi, hut upon which ar~ 
ningemciil nothing, or, at any rate, a fraction only of the 
debt, had been ])aid. 

This circumstance, liowevcir, whatever be its iin])ort, 
has no exclusive bearing upon the claim of the Dosses, 
and does not in the l(‘ast degree aid the board in makijig 
out tliat case of pc^culiarity, which, by tJu'ir own doc¬ 
trine, it is incumbent upon them to establish, in ordei* to 
lay a ground for enforcing ])aymcnt ol’ their claim, af’Ua* 
a lapse of more than thirty yc^ars, fiom the King ol‘ 
Oude, by the authoritative^ interference of the JhitisJi 
government. 

lietvveen tlie conclusion of tlic preliminary treaty, 
however, and the arrangeaneni of’ the definitive treaty, 
new considerations had suggested themselv(‘s to the Bri¬ 
tish government; and they saw adeejuate reasons, as it 
apperareal t(j them, for withholding any such article. ‘ The 
stipulation,’ they say, ^ would involve us in the nec(\ssity 
of iiKjuiring into tin' justice of all claims, and constitute 
the (Jom])any, in some measure, a guarantee for ])rocur“ 
ing the li(piidation of tliem, which would be attended 
with very sei ious embarrassment. 

The language here emj)loyed, as to ^ the necessity of 
in(|uiring into the justice of all claims,’ is indicative of a 
jLister sense of what is essential to the equitable adjust¬ 
ment of debts, namely, a rigid scrutiny into the circum¬ 
stances, than the language of the governor-general, and 
the resident, manifested before, when they ap[)eared to 
be contented with a very summary cognizance of de¬ 
mands. 

It vvoLikl have been necessary for th(‘ Ijiitish govern¬ 
ment, in eonsecjuence ol such a stipulation, to have com 
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siituled itself a tribunal of justice between the sovereign 
of Oud(‘ and his creditors. It would liave been equally 
necessary for it to take the execution of its jndginents 
into its own haints^ otherwise it must have submitted to 
the degradation of janaiiitting articles, in its own treaty, 
inserted by its authority, to remain unexecuted. 

Th(^ (*ourt are of o])inion, tliat tlmse were reasons far 
more than sullicienl to d(^t(u*mine llie goverinmnit to the 
course wliieli it ad()j)t(‘d ; and to obtain for its determina¬ 
tion the sanction and apjirobation ol‘ its su])eriors in hhig- 
land, including authoritk‘.s of all descri[)tions, from that to 
th(‘ pi'esent time. 

TIh; boai'd's draft, however, would now make the 
court say: ‘ W e caainot admit tlu‘ validity ol’ this reason¬ 
ing, which, il' valid, ought most assuredly to have de- 
teried the gov(n*nor-general fi'om agitating the subject 
at all. In tlie j)articulai‘ case so many 8te])s had alri^ady 
Ix'iai taken, as to make it veiy ^[uestionable whethei* it 
was still open to tin' liritish government to recc'de, on the 
ground of tlui gi'iiei’al obligations which Sir John Shore 

urg(‘s/ 

Wdiat ^ this reasoning’ sliould have deterr(‘d tln^ go- 
veriior-generid IVoin is suHlciently obvious. It should 
have deteri(Ml linn from projiosing such an article in the 
preliminary 1 realty : but it had no tendency to deter him 
from doing what so many of his predecessors had done 
(if that also is unvant to be included in th(‘. jihrase ^ agi¬ 
tating the subject at alk), namely, giving his advice to 
the Vizier, in strong and urgent terms, upon all the 
faults o(‘his administration, his mode of contracting debts, 
and deferring the ])ayment of them, as well as the rest ; 
or from allowing the resident, at the Vizier’s request, to 
aid him in looking into his incumbrances, and to be the 
channel, as in the case ol‘ Mr. Lumsden, of a communi¬ 
cation to one elas.'^ of his creditors ; and still less could 
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there beany reason why, if thegovenior-general had taken 
a wrong step in one stage of aii important transaction, lue 
should not retract it in another. The contrary would 
surely be a most monstrous doctrine. 

Tile latter sentence in the board’s paragraph recpiires 
special remark : ^ In the ])articular case so many steps 
had been taken.’ Particular case, here, must mean the 
case of all the creditors ; for nothing had been done as 
to the l)oss(\s but in common with the rest. Tlu^ reason¬ 
ing of the board, thcuefore, goes to shew, that the liritish 
govcuninent is bound to procure payment for evcuy om.‘ 
o(* the creditors. Are they jirc^pared to act u[)(m that 
doctrine? If not, tlu^y recede from and abandon their 
own ground. 

^ So many st(‘ps had b(‘cn taken.' Theses steps, as 
enumerated by the boaicl, any 1st. The insmlion ol’ tla‘ 
ai'ticlc^. in the preliminary treaty ; 2nd. The list of debts 
transmitted by Mr. Cherry; and tlu^se two acts ar(' set 
down by the board as laying upon the British govaan- 
ment the obligation of seeing that the debts ol' the sove¬ 
reign of Oude should all bc‘ justly discharged. 

To the (*ourt it does not apjiear that thc^y constitute* 
any obligation. The artic'hi in the pndiininary ti*caty was 
indicative of a desire, on the jiart oi* tlu* British gov(‘rn- 
ment, that justice should be done* to the Oude ci*c‘(lilors; 
and nothing more. But a wish that justice* should be* 
done to any man, or c*lass of m(‘n, gives no riglit to any 
one to demand a j)articular exertion lor that ellect. 

The act of Mr. Cherry was not indicative ev(‘n o(‘ so 
much. Being performeel expn^ssly in conijiliance with the* 
desite of the* Vizier, it was essentially indicative* of no 
ihing but a, wiliingness to oblige the Vizier. 

It was, inelecd, well kneivvn, that the* British rul(‘is 
had tendered their advice, and been iiigent in llH*n (‘ii 
lieatit^s to (he ruh‘r o( Oudeg to arrange honourablv wit h 
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his creditors. But in all their expostulations, the ground 
which they took was that of that concern, not for the 
interest of the creditors, but of the Vizier himself. It 
was not because it would be <^ood for the creditors to 
receive their money that they urged payment of them 
upon the Vhzier, but that it was of'the highest im])ortance 
lor th(^. Vizier to frc'O himself and his administralion (roni 
tlu‘ embarrassments and disorders which his ])ccuniary 
didieulties created. 

‘‘ The draft ol'the board (‘iidcavours to connect the two 
Tacts, tlu‘ article in the pieliiniiiary treaty and th(‘ list of 
IVl j*. (jherry, with the <)l)ligation they would th(‘nce lay 
upon the Ibitish government, by sayimj. thal th(‘y must 
have caeated expectations in the cnalitors that thc‘ Ihilish 
government would force lh(^. sovereign of Oude to pay 
them. 

In the first |)Iace, the court not ordy doubt, but are 
very much disposed to disbelieve, that any suc*h expe(da> 
lions ever (‘xisted. Hut another thiijg tluy are perfeud !y 
sur(‘ of, that i(‘ tlu^y did exist, tin y were utt(‘rly ground¬ 
less ; and though llu^ court eonsidei* exp(a*tations legi¬ 
timately rais(al as matters of importance, no man in the 
world (‘oneeiv(^s that unreasonable expectations d(;serve 
any regard. 

‘‘The creditors, if they knew what lead passed betwecui 
th(' Ih itish and the (_)ud(‘ governments on tlu^ subject of 
the debts of the latter, knew two things: lirst, that the 
reason of the British government’s coneerjiing itsedf in 
lh(i matter was declared to b(^, its desire to imj)rove tluj 
administration of Oude, in which the relations oT the two 
statc‘s gave th(‘ British government a dee]) interest; 
secondly, the constant and strong declaration of the Bri¬ 
tish government, that it had no right to urge the clainw 
ol any cacnlitor upon the sov(‘r(*ign of Oude, and its linn 
determination to abstain from doing so. 
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If‘, in these circumstances, the creditors, because tlic 
British government had once liad a thought, but a iter- 
wards abandoned the thonglit, o(’ getting the sovereign of 
()ude to undertake in a treaty to pay the debts of his ])re- 
decessor (which, however, im})lies that indcipendently of 
the treaty the ]>ritisJi gov(irnment had no right to in¬ 
terfere), and because Mr. Clierry, at the rccpiest of tin* 
Vizier, aided him in making out a list of tlie demands 
upon liim, fosUued in themselves expectations that tive Bri¬ 
tish government would do what it had no right to do, and 
what it w'as contrary to its policy to do, such expectations 
were only delusions. 

“ In the board’s draft a passage is inserted from the letter 
of (Jolonel Scott, the resident in bSOl (the letter in which 
he states the declaration of Saadut 41i, that the adjust¬ 
ment of the debts of the state of Onde was the affair of 
that state, and ought to be exempt from the intermeddling 
of the British government), in the following words: 

‘ Your iordshij)’s sense of the obligation which his excel¬ 
lency (du- Vizier) owes to justice and common honesty, to 
make some arrangement for the lupiidation of these debts, 
is so strongly manifcsled by the pro])osition, under certain 
conditions (the entire transfer of the Vizier’s territories 
to the I'litish goveiiunent), of taking the burthen upon 
the Company, that his excellency looks with certainty 
to tlu! demand being at a future period pressed upon 
him by the influence and authority of the British govern¬ 
ment.’ 

“ 'Phis passage is somewhat obscurely worded. The 
contingency, however, which is referred to, is that sur¬ 
render, which had been under negt)tiation, of the entire 
sovereignty of Oude to the British government. Of 
course, in the (^vent of such a surrender, the British 
govcrmiK'nt would have succeeded to all the legitimate 
<ibligatioii.-^, without exccjition, of th(> (>udc state, and 
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would hiivo paid such of* its debts as came under that 
description : not, however, without such a scrutiny, and 
SLicli retrenclimeuts, as liavc taken place in the case of 
tlu' de]>ts of’ the Ckirnatic and Tanjore states, wlien it 
succeeded to all their obligations in consequence of the 
surreiuhu- of all tlieir territory. Ibit what connection 
th(‘re is between such a responsibility, in such a case 
and any responsibility, in another case, which is not only 
wot the same, but in every essential circumstance directly 
lh(? rev(!rs(‘, tlu! board have given no (‘xplanation to (mable 
tlu‘ court to dise(‘rn. And (apially unable are they to 
trac(i evcm the smalh^st connection b(^tween the ])remises 
and the inference ol* Coloiu‘l Scott, that bc^cause tlu* 
governor-general had a sense of* the Vi/ier^s being under 
obligation to justice and honesty, and because then^ 
would have been an obligation on the British governnumf. 
to discharge tlie d(^bts of tlie (_)ude stat(^ if th(i govcuii- 
rnent o(‘ that state liad been transferred to it, therefore 
tiui Vizier looked witli (‘certainty to his being compelled 
by th(‘ British government to ])ay tluan, though tlu^ most 
(‘\plicit d(‘clarations had becm made and r(‘peated by tlu' 
British g(wernment, tliat it never would be the insti'uuumt 
of* such an interference. 

“ It is stated in tlie draft of the board, that tlie Mar- 
(piis Whdlesley rcd’used to aflix his seal and signature to 
ccu’tain articles transmitted by the Vdzier, during th(‘. dis¬ 
cussion of the treaty under negotiation in 1801, of sonui 
o(‘ which articles the ol)j(‘ct appeared to him to bc‘, 

^ under the shelter of the British naiiKg to cancel all the 
public debts of the states of Oude.’ This refusal was 
higlily ])ro])er in his lordship, and his obvious and indis- 
p(Misable duty. But the court expressly demy, that there 
is any connection between that act and an ubligation on 
th(‘ British government to ust‘ its irresistible means to 
mak(‘ the government of ()ud(‘ pay those debts, and still 
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Ai-i'KNDix. less one single debt, extracted by particular favour, out 
of the entire number. 

“ The next circumstance adduced in the draft of the 
board is a ‘ trust,’ expressed by the secret committee in 
their despatch dated 19th Noveml)er, 1803, that the 
revenue belonging to the Vizier ‘ would enable him to j)ut 
his just debts in a course of progressive liquidation.’ After 
what has already been said, to shew the real nature of the 
anxiety so often expressed by tlie Britisli authorities on the 
matter ol" the Glide debts, it would be unnecessary to add 
any thing here, if the, court were not anxious to leave no¬ 
thing unnoticed on which the board have rested tlieir 
case, though, as a])])ears l.o the court, it lias no powia- or 
tendency to sujiport it. Tlie court did wisli, and tlie 
supreme government wished, that the sovereign of Glide 
would free himsidf on honouralih; terms from the ('inbar- 
rassment of his debts, and they have often told him how 
much il concerned his interest. But this is so far from 
implying a right, or intention, to intcriere by coercive 
means in any individual case, or in all the cases, that it 
inqilies the very reverse. They would not have bi;en con 
tented with nuircly (idrisuifj, if they had thought it thcii 
right, as well as their policy, io order payment.” 

The enormity ol the claim is pointedly, though very 
briefly, exhibited in the following further extract:— 

“ The draft thus concludes: ‘ We feel that it is incuin- 
beiil on us to use our utmost efforts to retrieve the present 
claimants from the unfortunate situation in which they 
arc placed. Under a strong conviction that this is a valid 
claim against the King of Glide, we are of ojiiuion that 
the settlement of it should no longer be delayed. We are 
of o[)inion that the })rescnt claimants are entitled to the 
same tia-ms as those which weix' accorded by Asoph-ud- 
Dowlah to the liuropean creditors in I79ti.’ 
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“ ‘The utmost efforts’ of the British government me;in 
compulsion, either by intimidation or 1‘orce. 

“ ‘ The present claimantsthe Dosses. Why them 
alone ? 

“ ‘ Unfortunate situation,’ of a party who would accept 
payment on no other terms than thirty-six or twenty-four 
per cent. |)er annum com|)ound intc^rest. 

“ Why should the situation of the Dosses be more unfor¬ 
tunate than that of the other creditors, who were willing 
to acce])t paynu'iit on moderate terms, but never received 
it > 

“‘A strong conviction (hat this is a valid c.laim.’ A 
(daim to thirty-six, or say twenty-four, ])er cent, per an¬ 
num, comjiound interest, which the ‘ utmost efforts’ of th(“ 
British government ought to be employed to enforce. As 
to this strong conviction of the validity of the claim, the 
court cannot forbear asking, uj)on what does it rest ? Of 
the origin ol the debt the board can know no more than 
the court, which is nothing. The mere existence of the 
bonds, unexamined and unauthenticated, as they are, is 
no gp'ound lor a strong conviction, nor any conviction at. 
all, upon the subject. 

“ The Doss(!S ‘ entitled to the same t('rms as those 
which were accorded to the European creditors:’ in 
other words, thirty-six per cent, per annum, compound 
interest. In the opinion of the court, neitluu' the F.uro- 
jaain nor any other creditors should have been paid at that 
rate, much less have had the ‘ utmost eH()rts’ of tin; Bri¬ 
tish government employed to comjicl such payment.” 
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At page 3^31 reference is made to various doeiimeids 
illusti-ating tli(^ resp(‘(*tiv(i o{)inions o(’ the (A)ur1 of* 
Directors and tlie Board of* Commissioners^ on the sul)- 
ject of retaining councils at tlu‘ sul)ordiiia<e presidenci(‘s. 
A few cxtra(*ts from these pa))('rs may be a(*c(‘ptable. In 
a summary of tlu^ pro])osed l)ill, framed uiuhir th(‘ oi(l(U*s 
of* the l3oar(4 the following [)assage oecuis :— 

The govei’iiors of the ^(^pai atc' pr(‘sidenci(‘s not to 
have a council. A council will bc‘ less maa^ssary in 
these governments, as the suprtane govermiKUit v\ill b<^ 
strengthened.” 

Writing to tlu^ chairman and deputy cliairman of* the 
Kast-India (yomjiany on the 'J7th June, 1 (S33, Mr. (bant, 
th(' president of the board, says— 

To me it a|)])ears a])Solu1ely necessary that th(‘ 
suj)reme governiiKuit shall legislate for tlu' whoh^ Indian 
emj)ire. Whtai tlH‘. arrangiaiKuit f*or that ])urposi‘ shall 
have b(‘en carried into effect, th(‘ functions of th(‘ subor¬ 
dinates governments will be only executive, and may be 
])(U’l’ormed, I think, not less satisf‘ac‘torily,—1 am sui‘(‘ 
mon* economically,—by a governor acting singly, than 
by a governor in council. I will, however, so f‘ar yieJd 
to what I understand to be the wishes of* the court, as to 
(‘onsent that the question, whether the subordinate go¬ 
vernments shall or shall not have councils, shall by the 
bill be reserved for the future and deliberate? decision of* 
the court and the board. Tnto a full discussion of that 
question 1 shall be prepared to enter so soon as the new 
system shall l)e complete and in action.” 

In answer to the above-mentioiuHl letter, 2nd July, 
1833, the court ol)serv(‘d^— 

^^Th(‘ proposal t(3 take away the e:ouncil f*i*om the 
goveinors of Madras and Bombay appears to the? e*ourt 
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to 1)0 very ohjeotionablo; and tlioir objoctioiis ai’o not 
removed by the modification suggested in your letter, 
dated tin'. 27tli ultimo, since to iwserve to tlie board and 
tlic court the power of maiiitainiiii;' or rediuano tlie coun¬ 
cillors at Madras and J)ombay (unless, indeed, the con- 
(‘Lirrence of both authorities were required), would be 
tantamount to an adoption of tlu' j)roposal, your o|)inion 
(‘Vpressed in the summary, and I'eiterated in your h‘tter, 
beini; fixed in favour of this rc'duction; and vv(‘. would 
further observe, that it is not apparent liow tlui exj)ens(' 
of the additional councillors in lVmi;'a,l is to be provich'd 
for (*onsisteiitly with the retention of‘ the couiudl at tlu^ 
sid)ordinate ])resid(m(*y. 

However subject to tlie control of the supreme ^’o- 
vernnumt, much power must inevitably rest in tlu^ local 
authority ; and that pow'er will be liable to al)use, nnh^ss 
cluicked by tlu‘ association with the t'^’nors of pcu'sojis 
of character and eminence in the service. The court fully 
admit that it is desiralik^. that the restraints u])on tlu‘ 
eov(U*nor should be sach as not to cripjile tlu^ ^nid 

vigour which are essential to tlui du(‘ discliai-^(‘ of his 
important duties; and they think that this ])rincipl(‘ is 
entirtdy jireserved in the ])r(jsent constitution of the Indian 
l^overnments. The governor acts oixlinarily with his 
council ; but he has the jiower lo act independently of 
them, knowing that he thereby incurs a peculiarly luaivy 
responsibility, and that all the circumstance's necessary 
to (mable the authorities in Ihigland to exeicise theii* 
judgment upon his comluct will be brought to light by 
the recorded Minutes of his constitutional associates. 

We presume that it is intended that the governors of 
th(', subordinates shall continue to b(i aj)j)ointed from 
home, and that geiK'rally tluiy will be strangers to India. 
It there were no councillors, a governor must, u])on his 
arrival, s(‘ek advice and inlbrmation from se(*retari('s, 
whose i‘(‘s])()nsibility as advis(M‘s of the governnumt is, t«> 
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say the least, very indefinite, and who cannot be so fit to 
give advice as councillors, who are, or ought to lx;, con¬ 
versant with the internal working of the government.”’ 

In a petition to the House of Commons, the court make 
the following representation :— 

“The pro})Osal to vest the executive governments o( 
Madras and Bombay in gov(!rnors without coimeils, 
aj)pears to your ])etitiouers to be liidjle to very serious 
objections, which an; not renu)ved by tliat ehiuse in the 
bill wbich allows the Court of Directors, with tlie appro¬ 
bation of the said board, to ajipoint a council in any 
presidency, because, as there are councils at ])reseut, tlu' 
efl’ect of tlie bill, if ])assed into a law, will be to (h'clare 
the opinion ol the legislature against councils, and to 
place the Court of Directors and the Board in the posi¬ 
tion, shmdd they think councils essential, ol'at once exer¬ 
cising their judgment in oj)position to that, opinion. 

“ If it be intended to continue the councils, but with a 
pc>wei' to the court and the, board to dispense' with them, 
your petitioners humbly sTd)mit that that intention shoulil 
be distinctly expressed in tlu' said bill.” 

This is repeated with even greater strength in a p(;ri- 
tion to the Lords. 

“ J hat the proposal to vest the executive governments 
ol Madras and Bombay in governors without couiu'ils, 
a])pcars to your petitioners to be liable tf) very serious 
objections; if adopted, the local governor, frequently a 
stranger to India, will be deprived of the information and 
advice which be bas hitherto obtained from bis coun¬ 
cillors, a salutary check u])on the proceedings of the 
governor will be destroyed, the security that every act 
and the reasons for it shall be placed upon record will be 
lost, and the stimulus to exertion in the civil service, 
created by llu' hoj)e (»f ultimately refiching a seal in 
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council, will be greatly impaired. These objections are appenpix. 
not obviated by that clause in the bill which allows the 
Court of Directors of your petitioners, with the approba¬ 
tion of the said Board of Commissioners, to appoint a 
council in any presidency, because, as there are councils 
at present, the effect of the bill, if passed into a law, will 
be to declare the opinion of the legislature against coun¬ 
cils, and to place the Court of Directors and the Beard 
in the position, should they think councils essential, of at 
once exei’cising their judgment in oj)position to that 
opinion. If it be intended to continue the councils, but 
with a power to the court and the board to dispense with 
them, your petitioners humbly submit that that intention 
should be distinctly expressed in the said bill.” 

The question is thus argued by Henry St. (,teorg(“ 

Tucker, Esq., in a paper recorded by him on the 2nd July, 

183.3 

“ To the proposition of Mr. Grant for the formation o( 
a fourth presidency, I have not the smallest objection: 
on the contrary, the Board of Conunissioiicrs, of which 
I was a member, in their rejiort to the supreme govern¬ 
ment of the 13th April, 1808, were induced to recommend 
‘ that a more efficient authority be established in the 
ceded and conquered provincesand the grounds for this 
recommendation, far from being weakened, have acquired 
force from the extension of our territory and connections, 
and from the unsettled state of our western provinces, 
and the adjoining country of Oude. 

“ I consider the imperial city of Agra to be particularly 
well adapted for the seat of the new government. Situ¬ 
ated on the J umna, it has, to some extent, the advantage 
of river navigation; it has a fortress for the protection 
of our treasure and archives ; it is sufficiently near to 
Delhi, to Bhurtpore, Gwalior, Rajpootana, and other 
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uTENDix. points which must always be observed with care and 
vigilance; and it is not only centrically placed with 
reference to the territory likely to be assigned to the new 
presidency, but it occupies an intermediate and conve¬ 
nient station between Calcutta and Bombay; it is also 
near the principal stations of the Bengal army, Muttra, 
Meerut, &c. 

But upon the constitution of this and other subordi¬ 
nate presidencies, 1 differ widely from the views enter¬ 
tained by the president of the board, whose proposition 
goes to degrade them into mere lieutenancies, stripped of 
a council and deprived of all independent authority, the 
supreme government being invested, to use the words of 
Mr. Grant, with ‘ a.precedent and preventive^ in place of a 
subsequent and corrective control.’ What functions of 
government are these lieutenants intended to exercise ? 
We are told that they are to have a council of ^secreta¬ 
ries,' but are these ministerial officers to deliberate and 
vote under a direct responsibility ? And arc they to be 
remunerated with salaries ecjual to those which have 
hitherto been received by the members of government ? 
If so, there is only a change of name, and the executive 
<luties of the secretary will soon, no doubt, be consigned 
to some inferior officer. If they are not to be deliberative 
and responsible functionaries, in what situation will not 
the government be placed ? Some man of rank will be 
appointed governor or lieutenant-governor who has never 
seen any thing of India, who is unacquainted with the 
languages, manners, and feelings of the peoj)le, and who 
must depend upon the advice of an irresponsible secretary 
for conducting all the affairs of his government. The 
members of council are not only qualified in general by 
their knowledge and experience to give wholesome advice 
• to the new governor, but they are a constant check upon 
him, and by recording their Minutes, when a difference 
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of opinion occiirs, the home authorities are enabled to form appendix. 
a more correct judgment on the merits of every case udiicli 
may be brought under their notice. 

“ I see no objection to the supreme government being 
invested with a general power of restraint on the public 
expenditure at the subordinate precidencies; and it may 
be useful that the Regulations framed at those presidencies 
should be submitted for sanction to the superior autho¬ 
rity, in order that xmiformitij in the general prineijdes of 
legislation may be preserved : but I am by no means of 
opinion that legislation should vest entirely and exclu¬ 
sively in the supreme government. It ap])ears to me that 
laws should bj; adapted to the state of the particular 
society, and the local administration must certaijily be 
best qualified to judge of the wants of the commuiiity 
over which it presides. Absolute uniformity in legislation 
is neither necessary nor desirable, nor perhaps practicable. 

Nothing can be more dissimilar than the character and 
habits of dilferent classes of the ]K)])ulation of India, and 
no assumption could be more fallacious, than that the 
same laws would answer equally well for them all. "J’he 
natives of Rengal Proper bear no resemblance to the 
inhabitants of Upper Hindostan ; and although I cannot 
speak I'rom the same personal knowledge, 1 have reason 
to believe that the Mahrattas of the Deccan, and the 
Nairs, Mopilas, and other inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
are distinguished in a remarkable manner from both. 

Why is it that the Regxdations of 1795 for Benares have 
been found more, suitable and easy of execution than 
other j)arts of our code? Simply because the Benares 
Regulations were drafted on the spot, vq>on an accurate 
knowledge of the wants of the particular society. I con¬ 
tend, then, that the power of legislation should be 
continued in the subordinate governments, although I 
do not object to their being reqjiired to submit their 

2 o 2 
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Regulations for revision, and for the ultimate sanction of 
the supreme authority in India. 

“ I am of opinion that the seat of the supreme govern¬ 
ment should be fixed in Calcutta, and I could assign 
many reasons for this opinion, in opposition to that of 
Lord William Bentinck (who prefers “Allahabad”), if 
the question were still open for consideration. The 
provinces from Benares eastward, including Arracan and 
the settlements on the coast of Tenasserim, would consti¬ 
tute, I think, the proper limits of the sujierior presidency; 
and as these provinces have, with the exception of our 
late acquisitions from the Burmese, been long settled, 
the superintendence of their internal affairs would not 
impose upon the sui^reine government any very onerous 
duties, or interfere materially with the exercise ol' a 
general control over the other presidencies. The chief' 
functions of the governor-general in council will, no 
doubt, be legislative and political, with a general superin¬ 
tendence; but it appears to me by no means advisable to 
divest the supreme government of the immediate manage¬ 
ment of a particular territory. This sort of abstraction 
would separate it too much from the people, and remove 
it too far from the sphere of their internal concerns. One 
great evil incidental to our rule is, that the governors of 
India can rarely become acqiiainted with the people over 
whom they are placed. 

“ The projected change in the construction of the 
supreme government appears to me to call for the most 
serious consideration. 

“ It is to be composed of seven members instead four, 
the present number, and the councillors are to be ap¬ 
pointed ‘ by the court, with the approbation of the king,' 
instead of being selected, as at present, by the court, 
without any interference on the part of his Majesty’s 
ministers. 
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“ For the proposed addition of three members, I can aim>endix. 
perceive no sufficient reason, even if no objection occurred 
on the ground of expense. With one hand vve take 
away tlie councillors from the subordinate presidencies, 
and with the other add (unnecessarily, as 1 think) to the 
apf)aratus of the supreme government. 

“If it be intended to take the three additional coun¬ 
cillors from the service of the subordinate presidencies, 
we shall remove them from the spot where their know¬ 
ledge and experience are likely to be most useful, and we 
shall bring them to a quarter where they will find a 
different state of things, and where even the languages 
which they have acquired will not enable them to com¬ 
municate with the people. 

“ If it be pro])osed, by means of this extended appa¬ 
ratus, to carry on in Calcutta all the details of administra¬ 
tion, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya mountains, 
and from the borders of China to the Indus, then, 1 say, 
the project is visionary and im[)racticable. The machine 
will be overloaded and will not move, the responsibility 
will be divided between the supreme government and 
its lieutenants. The latter, divested of all independent 
authority, must dwindle into insignificance ; or if, when 
differences occur, an appeal is to be made to the home 
authorities, the decision in the last resort must either 
weaken the influence of the controlling j)ower, or become 
altogether nugatory. The plan, in truth, appears to me 
to place the supreme government in the position which 
the home authorities at present occupy; but as it is not 
intended, 1 jnesume, to withdraw their superintendence, 
an intermediate process of revision will hsive been super- 
added ; and if it be required that the subordinate govern¬ 
ments should send home their proceedings, and that the 
superior government should also transmit its correspond- 
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ence, containing the revision of those proceedings, the 
public business will be increased in a degree likely to pro¬ 
duce the greatest embarrassment. 

“I am quite aware that much of the good which has 
been done in India has been effected by the local govern¬ 
ment, and much ought at all times to be left to its 
discussion; but I cannot think that the check of the 
borne authorities is without its use, or that it cun ever be 
safely dispensed with. 1 would strengthen the political 
power of the supreme government to the utmost; nor 
can it well be armed with an authority too absolute ov(;r 
Euroj)cans resorting to India; but 1 cannot perceive any 
necessity for withdrawing from the subordinate presi¬ 
dencies the free and indc[)endent exercise of all the 
administrative functions of government, wln^ther revenue, 
judicial, military, commercial, or even legislative. 

“ I aj)prehend, however, that in adding three members 
to the su|)reme council, it may be ])roposed to introduce 
some of the judges of the king’s courts or ])olitical parti¬ 
sans from this country, or perhaj)s some eminent native 
of India. Such projects have been contemplated, and 
have been advocated by ])articular individuals; but I 
consider them to be. open to the most formidable objec¬ 
tions. As, however, they have not yet been put forth 
in any tangible shaj)e, I shall reserve myself until they 
be officially announced in a manner which may enable 
me to deal with them. 

‘‘ But I must observe upon the proposal to subject the 
appointment of ‘ councillors to the approbation of the 
king,’ or, in other words, to transfer the patronage to 
his Majesty’s ministers. The best security which we pos¬ 
sess at })resent for good government in India, depends 
upon the judicious exercise of the power to select from 
the service at large the members of council at the difi’er- 
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cnt presidencies. We do not exercise the same inde¬ 
pendent power in appointing the governors of India: his 
Majesty’s ministers must, for obvious reasons, be parties 
to such appointments. These high functionaries have 
generally been political characters of distinction con¬ 
nected with the administration, and they must possess 
the confidence of the national government; but the 
Court of Directors are better acquainted with the merits 
and ])retensions of their own servants, and it is of im- 
])ortance that the whole service should look up to theau 
for ])rotectiou and advancement. The high station of a 
member of council is looked to as the reward of distin¬ 
guished service, and it oj){;rates as the great stimulus t<j 
exertion; but if his Majesty’s ministers be allowed to 
appoint their own })urtisans, or individuals not connectetl 
witli the service, tliis lair and legitimate object of and)i- 
tioii is at once removed, and those motives and feelings 
which have heretofore jnoduced such devotion to the 
public service will necessarily be weakened if not ex¬ 
tinguished.” 

In a paper recorded by Richard Jenkins, Esq., 5th 
July, 1833, the jiassages following occur:— 

“ The maintenance, esj^ecially, of the principle of having 
a higli and generally independent autliority in every 
great division of the country, 1 consider to be iudis[)ensa- 
ble for the just protection of all classes of our subjects, 
as well as I’or the due preservation of tire dignity and 
j)ower of the nation in the remotest parts ol the empire. 
It is not less essential for the res})ectability and due treat¬ 
ment of our civil and military services, the maintenance 
of their present distinctive characters, useful for keeping 
u]) a spirit of emulation, variety of talent and views, and 
I must add, as to the army, for .ensuring a due attention 
to the national habits and usages of the troops, as well 
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as a separation of interests and feelings, sufficient to pre¬ 
vent excitement becoming general or dangerous. 

“ And here I cannot but refer to Mr. Elphinstone’s 
opinion on the subject, in his letter to Mr. Hyde Villiers 
(given in the Political Appendix to the Report from the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on East- 
India Affairs), as containing, in my judgment, sound and 
practical views, which, I am sorry, have not been allowed 
more weight in framing the bill than has ajjparently been 
granted to them. 

“ Again, the patronage of the chief appointments 
ought, 1 presume, to go with the responsibility which it 
IS proposed to vest in the goveruor-gcneral. This, 
besides being a dangerous addition to the power and in¬ 
fluence of that functionary, would go so much farther to 
deprive the local governors of the consideration due to 
their station in the public esteem, as added to the pro¬ 
posed submission of the local armies to the authority of 
the commaiider-in-chief in India, himself only subject to 
the oixh'is of the supreme government, would tend to 
make those situations no longer objects of ambition to 
mcji of high rank and character. 

“ Much, then, 1 must re])eat, as I think it necessary to 
have a strong supixune government absolute, in times of 
danger, over every jiart of India, I yet cannot concur in 
giving powers for ordinary times, so great as it is pro¬ 
posed to give to any one individual or select body. 
These powers would be efficient, in my opinion, in so 
vast an empire, for nothing but evil, whether they created 
an absolute dictatorship in the governor-general, by 
placing him above all control from this countrv, or at 
any rate able to render it nugatory, from being himself 
the sole reporter of his acts ; or whether his power should 
l)c found, on experience, to be merely nominal, whilst 
file local governments being relieved from home control 
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and that of local councils, were left virtually unchecked, 
though subject to all the degradation, in the eyes of the 
communities over which they preside, of being stripped 
of the high prerogatives which their predecessors had 
wielded. 

“ Whether, also, the governors were servile or con¬ 
tumacious, whether they were deprived of all public spirit 
and zeal by feeling tlieir dependence on the good-will of 
their subordinate functionaries a])])ointed by the governor- 
general, and on that of the jiersons named to the pro¬ 
posed supreme council, formed, as I j)resunie it would 
be, of members from each presidency who would have 
the ear of their great chief; or whether, on the other 
hand, they courted their superior’s favour, by lending 
themselves to jobs for the benefit of their mutual friends, 
and to other compliances for private instead of public 
ends, I can see nothing in the plan but public danger 
and discredit. Under such a concentration of power in 
the goveinor-general, we might expect to see the j)rac- 
tice of the Moghul times again established, when the real 
governor remained at court to swell the j)omp of the 
Ivmperor’s train, at the expense of the subject provinces, 
at once a hostage for his own fidelity and the jjayment 
of his revenue, and for the fidelity and good conduct 
of his lieutenant, who carried on the government in his 
name. 

“ ’I'he picture I have above drawn may apjiear to be 
overcharged, and I may be accused of inconsistency, in 
speculating at one time on the great powers given to the 
governor-general, and on the consequent eclipse of the 
local governments, at another on the inelliciency of the 
former and the unchecked authority of the latter. My 
meaning is, that if the governor-general could efticiently 
exercise the powers intended to be vested in him, he 
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would be above all control from this country; if he could 
not, India would be a prey to all the evils of misgovern- 
ment. The governor-general would have the responsibility 
without the power, and the local governors, vested with 
irresponsible power without credit for good measures, 
and able to shift the blame of their bad ones on the 
j)aramount authority, might be expected to run into all 
the vices incident to such a position; whilst the governor- 
general, sensible of the false ])osition in which he would 
find himself ])laced, might be hid into situations deroga¬ 
tory to his high station, in order to keep up the sem¬ 
blance of his power, or really yield to the teraj)tations 
which would beset him, from the absence of those checks 
which have hitherto been deemed essential in the system 
of Indian administration. 

“ But it is further proposed to have no local councils, 
‘ because the supreme government will he strengthened." 
This may apj)ear to leave the governors loctdlg more 
respectable though more strongly checked, in theory at 
I(',ast, from a distance. I must, however, think that even 
the form of administration by a governor in council is 
not a matter of indifference to keep the government well 
with a European community, which will be likely to 
receive with jealousy and dislike the orders of a nomi¬ 
nally powerless, but really absolute functionary. But 
more especially unless the plan contemplates appointing 
to the local governments none but men of local know¬ 
ledge and experience, a council is, in my opinion, indis¬ 
pensable, as well for enlightening the governor as for 
arranging the })ublic business for him ; and to enable the 
governor-general to exercise his control usefully and efti- 
ciently, it must be desirable to have the aid of the opinions 
of independent members of the government, appointed from 
home, rather than the voices of secretaries, likely to be 
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biassed for or against the measures of the governor, as 
their appointments might depend upon him or their 
common superior.” 

The above remarks, it will be observed, refer to a pro¬ 
spective system, which in some j)oints has been modified. 
The opinion of Mr. Eljdiinstoue, above referred to, is con¬ 
tained in tlie following passage :— 

“10. I think the j)resent system of home government 
has on the whole been successful in attaining the objects 
for which it is designed. 

“ The quality in which it has been most defici(mt is 
promptitude, and perhaps also vigour in enforcing its 
orders; but 1 doubt if this deficiency could be removed 
without greater evils. With more activity there would be 
more interference, which, besides the danger of inapjdi- 
cable orders, would impair the vigour and diminish the 
dignity of the local governments. The evils of interference 
would be increased if ])romptitude were attained by throw¬ 
ing the home government into fewer hands. In that case 
there would be less deliberation, and there would be; more 
fluctuations from the greater eth^ct that would be protluced 
by the change of an individual. 

“ The imj)rovements 1 would suggest in India are chiefly 
subordinate arrangements. A more extensive change has 
been contemplated, by abolishing the suboi'dinate jiresi- 
dencics, and bringing all India under the immediate direc¬ 
tion of the governor-general, who is to be exempted from 
all the minutiae of j)rovincial administration ; but in this 
l)lan, though suggested by persons for whose opinion 1 
have great deference, I cannot bring myself to concur. 

“ In w'ar and politics there cannot be too much prompti¬ 
tude, nor can the powers of the governor-general be too 
unfettered in those de|)artments ; but in internal govern¬ 
ment there cannot be too much deliberation and caution. 
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i-i-KNoix. nor can too much care be taken to guard against sweeping 
changes and frequent variations of policy. I would there¬ 
fore rather increase the obstructions to the governor- 
general’s discretion, by depriving him of all interference 
in the internal aftairs of the other presidencies, except a 
veto on general changes proposed by the subordinate 
governments. 

“ The facility of introducing uniformity, which is the 
principal argument for this change, seems to me a very 
strong objection to it. As India is as extensive and as 
various as all Europe, e\ce|)t Sweden and Russia, it is 
probable that uniformity will never be move attainable in 
the one region than in the other. At j)resent, India is 
very imperfectly known or understood, and even ii uni- 
foi iuity should idtiinately be practicable, it should not be 
thought of now. Our government shoidd still be consi- 
tlered as in a great measure experimental, and it is an ad¬ 
vantage to have three exjx'.nmcnts, and to compare them 
in their progress with each other. The practice of Bengal 
led to (a)rnwallis’s system ; an opposite course in Madras 
produced Sir T. Munro's ; both of which will, I doubt not, 
l)e hereafter combined in such a manner as to form a better 
system than either separate. If the })roposed plan had 
e\i^tcd in 171)2, the permanent /emindary settlement 
which is now so generally censured, would have been irre¬ 
vocably established in all jrarts of India. 

“ There lire other iidviiutiij^’es in local governments : 
hav(3 more local knowledge; the merits of local oHi- 
c('rs, civil and military, are better known to them than to 
a distant government, and they have means of employing 
and rewarding them which would not exist in the proposed 
s\st(‘m; they keep uj) the division of tlie army, which 
^eenls to me advantageous, and they improve the means 
ol* intercourse with tlu‘ native chiefs. 

“ The governor-general is charged with too much detail 
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at present, and nii^lit easily be relieved of part of that 
of Bengal; but as far as I can judge, lu' ought on no 
account to be nanoved entirely from being engaged in de¬ 
tails; I should view with much apj)rehensiou a governor- 
general who had no practical exj)erience in administration, 
and whose only occupation was to frame systems which he 
might instantaneously extend to every part of India, with¬ 
out the obstruction now opposed by the subordinatfi go¬ 
vernments. I should much h'ar the temdeney of such an 
arrang(!ment to produce hasty innovations and l'|•('(p^('nt 
ehanges of system, tldmgs hurt (id in all countries, but 
nowhere so much so as in India,.” * 

* The letter from wliieh this extract is made will be found in 
the Political Ap])eudix to the Report of the Select Committei* of 
the House of (amimons, 1(S.‘{2. 'i'he previous extracts are from 
the volume called the “ Negotiation PajM'rs,” jirinted for tlie nsi- 
of the proprietors of East-India Stock, 1833. 
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Aiinri- Klialik, socoml smi of 'i'ipjioo, surrciidors tn tlio Kiii^lisli, iii. (i4. 
Ai!Kit('R()Mi!iK, (toii., taken jjrisoner byM. llainelen, retaken by 
iv. lb!). 

- proceeds with Commodore llowley to Mauritius, 

iv. I.')!), IbO. 

-liarassiim; march of his army, lakes u]> a position 

at Moulin-a-Poudre, iv. ]6'4, Id.). 

-fL'ceives surrender of tlie island on conditions, iv 

Id/, Ids. 

- remarks on conditions, iv, IdS—171. 

AitF.RcuoMnY, (fen., arrives witli force at 'J’elliclu'rry, advances to 
Cananore, and oceu])ii's 1 lie wliole province of Malabar, ii. 417. 

-jiosted at Periajiatam, ii. 42d. 

-- ordered to return to Malabar, ii. 4-‘k‘b 

- joins army.of Lord Cornwallis at Serin^apatain, 

ii. 48d, 4S7. 

- Ills jiassage throuf^h the Coorg, ii. 4I).9. 

-Sir Ilobert, commandiiif^ in Oude, his jiroinptitude, d(“- 

feats usurjiing son of Fyzoolla Khun, ii. bdO. 

Aham, Mr,, ojicns second charge against Hastings, ii. .‘IdG. 

— -exercises Icmjiorarily oliici' of Gov.-Gen., v. 2 . 

Adams, Col., his .services against the ihndarries, iv. 4Sd. 

— --detaches Major Clarke against jiarty of Pindarrics, iv. 

.004. 

—-— -overtakes and defeats the Peishwa, iv. .b.‘U). 

-—- disjicrscs army of the I’eishwa, prepares to lay siege to 

Chanda, ojierations of siege, iv. '>40—544. 
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Africaine frif^atc taken by the PVench, iv. loS. 

Afzool Khan j)revailed upon to afford Sevajec an interview, i. 5<S. 

-killed by Sevajee, i. 5D. 

Agra, fort of, occupied by Gen. Lake, iii. ^130—332. 

- extraordinary ])iece of ordnance taken at, iii. 332, 333, note. 

- erection of new presidency of, sus})cndcd, v.3()l. 

Aumkdaba]) taken by assault by Gol. Goddard, ii. 187. 

-furnishes ground of dispute between Pcisliwa and Guico- 

war, iv. 380. 

AiijviFJ)NiTOGUR, army of Aurungzebe attacked on its route thither, 
i. C>G. 

- surrenders to Gcuieral Wellesley, iii. 305, 30G. 

-surrendered to J'kI.C. 1)y Pcisliwa, iv. 438. 

Aiimuty, Col., einj)loyed by Gov.-Gen. and (kiuncil to resist process 
of the supreme court, ii. 1 13, 144, 

Aitcuison, Major J. W., his o]>inion of native scddicrs, v. 1IG. 
Ajmkre, occupied and subjected to tribute by Mohammed Ghoemy, i. 14. 
AKiiAU (the Great), succeeds his father, Hoomayoon, at the age of 
fourteen years, i. 2G. 

- issue’s a ])roclamation announcing his own assumption of tlic 

reins of government, i, 2(>. 

-during the greater ])art of his reign engaged in resisting re¬ 
bellion or invasion, i. 27. 

- re'ceives his repentant minister, Peiram, with kindness, 

i. 27. 

- rcfiuiros Mahometan princes of the Deccan to acknowledge 

his supremacy, i. 28. 

- assumes tlu’ title oi Emperor of the Deccan, i. 28. 

- concludes a marriage for his son with the daugliter of the Shah 

of Heeja])ore, i. 28. 

-dies, i. 28. 

- territorial division of his empire, i. 28, note. 

- succeeded by his only son, Selim, i. 2G. 

- institutes of, i. 2fb /utfe. 

- (son of Aurungzebe) tempted by the Uajjioots to rc’bel again>t 

his father, i. (>3, 

- takes lefuge witli llie Mahratta eliief, iSuiubhajee, i. G3. 
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Alpercron, Col., refuses the use of tlic Kinc^’s guns and stores to the 
expedition for the recovery of Calcutta, i. 200. 

Alexander, his invasion of India, i. D. 

--proceeds down the Indus with a fleet of two thousand 

vessels, i. 10. 

Ali IIahaudur, account of, iii. ^Gi). 

Ali UrssEiN ajipointed successor of Oinliit-ul-Oiurah hywill, iii. 130. 

■- various conferences to discuss liis ])rc'tensions, iii. 139— 

loO. 

-remarks on his position, iii. 150—153. 

- privately and formally ])laced on the musmid of Arcot, 

measures taken by Lord CUve in (*onsequenc(', iii. 154. 

Ali Jaii excites rebellion ap;ainst his fatlier, the Nizam, is taken pri¬ 
soner by IVl. Raymond, destroys himself by taking ])oi^on, ii. .555. 
Aliveudi Khan, Nabob of Rengal, dies, succeeded by IVlirza Mahmood 
(Sooraj-oo-15owlah), i. 1S4. 

-consequences of his death, i. 185. 

ALLAiiAiiAD seized by sovereign of Oude, i. 353. 

- surrenders to the Englisli, i. 4 7.5. 

Allan, Major, dis])at(;hed to offer protection to Tippoo on immediate 
and unconditional surrender, iii. 53. 

- his proceedings in discharge of his mission, iii. 54, 5.5. 

Alla-ood-Deen, irruption of Mahometan arms into tlie Deccan, ^sug- 
ge>tcd by, i. 15. 

-mounts the throne of Dtdhi, after assassinating his 

uncle and sovereign, i. 15. 

Almas, his communications resjiecting Vizier Ali, ii. 557, 558. 

-apprehension of danger from, iii. 5. 

-his extraordinary jxiwer, iii. 1()2. 

AloxMI’ra, founder of the Burmese' em])ire, account of, v. 2, 3. 

ALYGiirii taken by the English, terror in^j)ired by itshdl, iii. .‘114—315. 
Aly Keza makes prisoner and murdt'r^ Ilaiiz dec, ii,457, 458. 
Amragei: Inglia, his intrigue's with Rerrem’s ofliccrs, iii. .318. 

—-concludes trc'aty M’ith British g-ove'rnme iit, iii. .‘>85. 

---abandons his English allianc'C', iii. 484. 

-—- invades Gohud, attac'ks and defeats body of the liana’s 

troops, iii. 504. 
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Amhackk In^'lia seized l)y Holkar, iii. 545, 

-- released from restraint, and received by Scindia with 

the liig'liest dcp^rce of respc'ct and attention, iii. 555. 

Amiu)or defended l)y Captain Calvert against Hydcr Ali, i. 551, 552, 

- surrender of, to Hyder Ali, ii. 250. 

Amisoyna, expedition against, iv. 175. 

- surrender of, iv. 177. 

Amkku Khan dispat(‘hed by Ilolkar with a body of troop^ against th(' 
English, but returns in alarm. Hi. 420. 

-destroys a party of Eritisli sepoys and artillerymen, iii. 

428, 420. 

-marches to the assistance* of tlie Rajah of 15hurtj)ore, 

iii. 4G7. 

-attacks Caj)tain Welsh and is defeated, iii. 470. 

-de])arts for Rohilcund, followed by a Piritisli force, iii. 

471. 

-sus])icious correspondence of, witli the Rajah of Berar, 

iii. 501, 502. 

-invades the territories of the rajah, iii. 502. 

-liis arrival in Scindia’s court, iii, 543. 

-advances to frontier of Rajah of Berar, British force 

dispatched against him, his retreat, iv. 174, 175. 

- offers an asylum to Kurreem Khan, iv. 408. 

-concludes treaty with British governnuait, iv. 4G0. 

- particulars of his life, iv. 4GI—4G5, note, 

Amkeii Singh becomes guardian of the infant Rajah of Tanjore, 
iii. 07. 

- disputes tlic title of the infant, and supplants him, iii. 08. 

-his cruelties, iii. 90. 

-intjuiry into his claim to the throne, iii. 10t>—102. 

-liis ex]>ulsion, iii. 103. 

Americans, facilities enjoyed by, in regard to trade with China, v. 
238. 

-privileges allowed to their shii)S, iii. 289. 

—-competitors of E.l.C. in the sale of British goods at Can¬ 

ton, V. 245. 

Amherst, Lord, his arrival at C-alcutta as Gov.-(fen., v. 1. 
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Amherst, liOrd, finds himself inheritor of disj)utes just biirstiny’ into 
war, V. 2. 

--- Burmese war commenced iind carried on under his 

administration, narrative and remarks, v. 17—1)8. 

-elevated to an earldom, v. 101, 

- Earl, his o])inions in regard to tlie relations of the British 

government with Bhurtpore, V. 140, loO, 151. 

- notice of treaties and diplomatic arrangements con¬ 
cluded during his government, v, 1(>7—175. 

-close of his administration and dejiarture from India, 

v. 175. 

Amyatt, Mr., disappointed of first jdacc in council of liengal by 
appointment of Mr. Vansittart, i. 403. 

-his reasoning on the subject of ])resents, i. 42b, 427, nof(\ 

-suggests duty of two j)er cent, on inland trade of ('omj)any's 

servants in Bengal, i. 435. 

- dej)uted to confer with Meer fossim on inland trade, i. 440. 

- his proceedings in concert witli Mr. Hay, i. 440. 

- and Hay demand dismissal from Nahol), demand accorded to 

Amyatt, Hay detained as hostage, i. 441. 

-intercei)ted in his way from Moorshedabad to CH)ssind)azar, and 

with his {‘ompanlons murdered, i. 442. 

AM)KRst).v, Mr. David, concludes treaty witli Mahrattas, ii. 1.97. 
Andrews, Mr., concludes treaty with the Knjah AnundcTanze, i. 299. 

- reconstruction of treaty (.‘IVectc'd liy him, i. 302. 

-deputed to negotiate willi Hydiu' Ali, 1.572. 

Anuria, piratical family, o])erations ngaiiist, i. 1S2. 

Ancnderauzk, liajah, attacks Vizaga])atain, i. 29N, 

-negotiations with, iii. 299. 

—-his extraordinary army, iii. 300. 

- ]5s night and rc'turn, i. 3)04, 305. 

Ai'I'a Sahib exercises authority of Regent in Nagj)or(N iv. 40'5 
- attains the Musnud, iv. 4b5, 

-Pis position with regard to tlu* Hiiti-li governnu'nt, iv. 

4bG. 

-intrigues with the IVi'^hwa, iv. 10.9 

-— movements of, indicating hostile intention-, iv. 471, 472. 
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ArrA Sahib’s interview with British resident interrupted by firinf^, iv. 
472. 

-attacks English, and is defeated ; seeks to negotiate, but 

continues to increase his army ; assents to terms of resident, iv. 47G, 
-proceeds to the residency, iv, 477. 

-returns to palace under provisional engagement, condi¬ 
tions of, iv. 47y, 480. 

-l)roposcs to transfer to British government the whole pos¬ 
sessions of tlie state of Nagpore, iv. 

-proj)Osal rejected by Gov.-Gen., iv. 532. 

-proofs of liis treachery, iv. 534. 

-facts discovered convicting liim of murder of his kinsman 

and sovereign, Pursagee IJhooslali, iv. 535. 

- arrested, dethroncid, and sent off to British proviiux's, iv. 

535. 

-effects his es(‘apc‘ and finds adherents, iv. 5G5. 

- takes ])ossession of fort of Choiiragurh, maintains cor- 

rcsj)ondence with his connections in tlie capital, iv. 5GG. 

-flies and is ])iirsued, iv. 5GG. 

Akavacouiicii Y caj)tnred b}^ British army (Lord Cornwallis’s war with 
Tip])oo), ii. 40G. 

Ajiiu TiiNOT, Mr., his rc'jjort on China trade, v. 271, note. 

Ai((a>T, Nabob of, forced by the French to retire to, i. 77. 

- Nabob of, disj)atehes an army to Tricdiluopoly, i, 82. 

-- Nabob of, dies, i. 85. 

-city of, taken by Chuda Sahil), iv. .‘^55. 

-city ndaken, and government transferred to Mahomet Ali Khan, 

i. 82. 

- cit}’' attacked by Clivt‘, i. 102. 

- garrison abandon the fort, of which the English take posses¬ 
sion, i. 102. 

--— enemy attack tlie fort without success, i. 103. 

-another desperate attack rejiclled, and the enemy withdraw, i. 

110 , 111 . 

-besieged and taken by Hyder Ali, ii. 247, 248. 

- debts of tlie Na])ob of, ii. 35G, 358. 

See also Mahomet Ali Khan. 
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Arikera, victory gained near, by liord Cornwallis over Tippoo, i. 428 
Arnif, fort of, passed by Clive, i. 114. 

Arnolji, Lieut.-Cob, follows Ummer Singh (Ncpaul war), iv. 289. 
Auuacan, subjugation of, by Alompra, v. 8 . 

- disj)utes respecting refugees from, v. 4, o. 

-operations of the llritisli in Burmese war, v. 87—41. 

- further ojicrations in, and ea})ture of the ca])ital, v. (>1 — bo. 

Assam transf(Tred to a Burmese chief, v. 8 . 

-outrage committed l)y Burm(\se tliere, v. 7. 

As.-kfrocru, siege and surrender of (Marcpiis Wellesley'^ adminis¬ 
tration), iv. 7)70—r>7C- 

- descri])tion of, by C\)l. lhacker, iv. 571, 572. 

Assyk, battle of, iii. 827—880. 

Astkll, ILast Indiaman, escape of, iv. 15G. 

- Mr., Ills remarks on monojioly, iv. 248. 

- denounces ])roj)Osal of ministers to substitute iiujuiry by 

select committee in place of committee of wlude house, iv. 229. 

-replies to Mr. Huskissoii on India trade, v. 250. 

- ol)s(Tvations on India and its trade, v. 254, 255. 

-de fends aj)j)ointment of Directors on j)arliamciitary com¬ 
mit toe, V. 200. 

-])oiiits out difficulties connected with cessation of Corn- 

pan 3 ^’s exclusive trade with (diiiia, v. 272. 

-defends course taken by parliamentary committee, v. 275. 

AsTiiee, AL, captures (Toldcn llock, which is immediately retaken, i. 
178. 

-made ])risoncr, i. 177. 

AreiiMU'rv, Sir Samuel, in command of British force against Batavia, 
iv. 184. 

-effects a landing, v. 3s4. 

-jiroceeds to Samaraiig, is joined by Admiral 

Stopford, calls upon (leii. tfaiissens to surrender the island, is re¬ 
fused, iv. 192. 

-j)rc'pares to attack town of Karta Soora, which 

his uegoliation with Geu. Janssens, iv. 198. 


surrenders, iv. 192. 
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AuliioL, Mr., action brought against in Supreme Court at Calcutta, by 
Mr. Stuart, ii. 184, 13 .j, note, 

Aurun(;zkbe commands for his father, Shah Jcharc, in the Deccan, 
i. 40. 

- affects to assist his brother Morad in ascending the 

throne, i. 43. 

- gives battle to his brother Dara and is victorious, i. 45. 

- liis hypocrisy, i. 4G. 

- confines his father and his brother Morad, and assumes 

the title of emperor, i. 4G, 47. 

-defeats his brother Sliooja, i. 41), 50. 

-enters Agra, i. 50. 

-his detestable jiolicy, i. 51. 

-attacks and overcomes Dara, near Ajmerc, i. 54. 

-death of his father, leaves him uiidis])Lited master of tlic* 

empire, i. 5G. 

- enters the Deccan and opens a correspondence with S(.‘- 

vajee, i. 57. 

- recognizes Sevajec^'s title of rajah, i. GO. 

- his deputy in llengid, aided by Portuguese, makes war 

with the Rajah of Arracan, and adds Chittagong to imperial domi¬ 
nions, i. Gt2. 

- further instances of his hypocrisy, i, G2, G8. 

- his views in the Deccan; liejapore and Cxolconda sul)- 

dued, i, G8, (>4. 

- appears unexpectedly before Sattara, which falls into his 

hands, i. G5. 

- surrounded by embarrassments, i. GG. 

- dies, i. GG. 

-liis character, i. G7. 

- death of, followed by contest for succession, which ends 

in the elevation of Ins eldest son, Shah Allum, i. G8. 

Ava, see Rurman Empire and Burmese. 

Ay RE, Lieut., enables the English to effect an entrance at Bangalore 
(Lord (k)rnwallis’s war with Ti])j)oo), ii. 414. 

Azim, son of Aurungzebe, in consideration of a large present, transfer- 
Govindporc, Calcutta, and Chuttanuttee to the English, i. 74. 
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Azim-ijl-Do%vlaii, grandson of Mahomed Ali, raised to the Alusnud of 
Arcot by the Briti.'-h government, iii. —15d. 

Azoff-al-Dowlaii succeeds Shooja-ad-llowlah as vizier, ii. Go. 

— - treaty concluded with, limited to liis life, ii. GG. 

-effect of the treaty with regard to Cheyt Singh, 

ii. 295. 

-- Ins death, he is succeeded by A^izicr Ali, ii. 5GO. 

Baber encounters difficulties in establishing his authority, i. 22. 

- extends his comiuests as far as Beliar, i. 22. 

- his (a)nvivial habits, i. 2^‘b note, 

- his su])erstition, his death, i. 22, 2d, 24. 

Baiiadar Klian, officer of Tippoo Sultan, slain at Bangalore, ii. 415. 
liAiLLiE, Col., attacked by Tipj)oo, ii. 229. 

- is joined by Colonel Fletcher, ii. 2d>(). 

- marches to join Sir PIecti>r Monro, ii. 250. 

— - his unfortunate halt, h. 231. 

- is attacked by llyder Ali and defeated, ii. 232. 

Baird, Major-Gen., commands the assault at Seringa])atam, iii. 4fh 

- his conduct towards tlic sons of 'rip})oo, iii. 57. 

- untounded and calumnious statements of his bio- 

gra])her, iii. G7, G8, iiotr. 

-aj)pointed to command force dispatclu'd from India 

to Egyi)t, iii. 124. 

Bajee Row demands Chout from Nabo!) of An*ot, i. 272. 

- his re])resentatlvc (]cj)arls lailen with coin and bills, i. 273. 

-movements of, iv. 539. 

- his flight to OriiU'kair, wliere his army break up, iv. 539, 

540. 

-— surrenders and is cleposed, iv.554. 

--review of his lif(‘, iv. 55G, 557. 

-remarks, iv. 557, 558. 

See also Peishwa. 

Balmai.v, Capt., his observations oii tlie management of th(‘ Indian 
army, v. 118. 

---- remarks on the fre(|ue]icy ol change^ in the higher de- 

j)artments of military command, v. 1 19, no(<\ 
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Bamford, Lieut., rule granted against him by Supreme Court of Cal¬ 
cutta, il. 144. 

Banas River, Colonel Monson’s retreat impeded by, iii. 434. 
-action at, iii. 434. 

liANcooT, island of, attacked and captured by Commodore James, 
i. 182. 

Banda Neira, capture of, by the English, iv. 178—181. 

Banualoue taken from Ti}>poo by the English, ii. 41o, 41G. 

-results produced l)y its fall, ii. 424, 425. 

-arrival of Lord Cornwallis at, ii. 438. 

Bantam, in Java, a principal seat of the early trade of the East-lndia 
(’onipany, i. 73. 

Bai’ 1 *oo.ike Scindia, treacherous advice of, iii. 430. 

-brings intelligeii(*e to Colonel Monson of tiie de- 

str\iction of Lieuteirant [mean’s cavahy, iii. 431. 

--openly joins Ilolkar, iii. 4(SO. 

-annoys the British force under Colonel Monson, 

Iii. 4.90. 

-visit of Seindia to, iii. 543. 

--])laced under care of Mgjor Ludlow, iv. 504. 

Bai’I'oo Wittul, death of, and its consc(|uences, iii. 493. 

Bactistk deprived of sight l)y Ilolkar, and dle^, iii. 554, 555. 
BARAiiUTTKE, cai)ture of, by the English, iii. 33:h 334. 

Bara MAHAL entered by Mjaler Ali, i. 5G7. 

Baraset, disturbances in, v. 179—183. 

-remarks on causes and termination of outbreak, v. 183—188. 

Barhutt, Col., marches with force from Trincomahv to Candy, iii. 402. 

-undertakes to negotiate with Mootto Sawmy, but is 

])revented by an attack of fever, iii. 40b. 

Bareilly, iusurrc'ction at, iv. 350. 

-large proportion of Mahometan po])ulati(m, iv. 351. 

- state of the country, iv. 351, 3b0. 

- minor sources of com])laint adverted to by commissioners, 

iv. 330. 

-—- attempt to intiX)du(*e iiolicc regulations, iv. 332, 333. 

— - uui)0])ularity of tlie Kotwal, iv. 334—337. 

— conduct ot Mooftee Mahomed Ewery, iv. 337. 
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liAREiLLY, commencement and progress of resistance and final restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity, iv. — 376. 

-remarks, iv. 37G—378. 

Baring, Mr., proposes confiniiii^ return of vessels from India to the 
port of London for a limited period, iv. 243. 

-— jmoposcs witlidrawiiig* from Board of Control the ]) 0 vvcr 

of ol)lie;ine^ the Company to grant lieences, iv. 2-J4. 

- moves for committee of House of tk)mmons on foreign 

trade, v. 23S. 

opinion of, on tlic nomination of East-India Directors to 
he memhers of tlie committee of the House of Commons on the 
East-Indla (jucstion, v. 262. 

Barkkr, Ca})t., Ills services at the battle of Wandewash, i. 341. 

- Sir ll(3bt., siq)])orts Clive in repressing mutinous movement in 

Jiengal army, i. 51:2. 

-transaction of, with Haiiz llehmut Khan, li. 40—14, 

note. 

Bajilow, Sir Geo,, olilce of Gov.-Gen. devolves u])on, jnovisionally, 
iv. 37. 

-avows his determination to maintain the general 

j)olicy of the Mar(|uis CornwalJis, i^^ 43. 

-o[)inion on the means of security to tlic ikltisli 

government, iv. 45. 

-discussion of the claims of j)iinces to the west 

of the Jumna, iv. 4G. 

-proi)oses to provide for certain chiefs by jaghire, 

iv, 47. 

-annexes certain declaratory articles to treaty with 

Scindia, iv. 51. 

--annexes declaratory article to treaty witli Ilolkar, 

iv. 53. 

-his conduct towjirds llajalis of Bliooridee and Jcy- 

I)ore, iv. 53, 55. 

a])])ointed Gov.-Gen. by Cnurt of Directors, with 
approbation of Board of C’ommissioners, iv. Sti. 

—--- aj)])oiuUnent vacated by royal authority, iv. 


S[). 
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Barlow, Sir Geo., panegyric on his character, and public scrvlCO^, 
by Lord Melville, iv. 91. 

_ - his removal justified by Mr. Pauli, iv. 94. 

__alleged by Mr. Francis to have incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Court of Directors, iv. 94. 

__remarks on questions opened by dispute concerning 

his appointment as Gov.-Gen., iv. 9G. 

__- api»ointed U) the government f)f Madras, iv. 119. 

___his difficulties on arrival, iv. 13G. 

___ his conduct attacked at home, but approved ot by 

majority of Court of Directors, iv. 140. 

_referenee to his temporizing course towards Nepaul, 


iv. ‘i.'id. 

Baknkslky, Geo., corporal, his dangers and escajics m the war o 
Candy, iii. 410. 

Baroacu captured by Col. Woodington, iii. GOG. 

Bauwki.l, Mr., member of eouncil of Bengal, takes part with Hast- 


ini2;s, ii. (11, OG. 

__objects to the office of resident at Oude being united with 

the chief military command, in G2. 

_opposes proiiosul for demanding payment of debts due 

by the Vizier to the Britisli government, ii. G.G. 

__ declines joining 1 lastings in an a[ipeal to the t ourt ot 

Directors against the other members ol eouncil, ii. (>4. 

_withdraws with Hastings from meeting of eouncil. 


__ censured with Hastings hy Court of Directors, theii 

removal from offic-e, ii. t)2. 

_motion for reconsideration eai'ricd in general court, ii. 

9G. 

__resolution for his removal rescinded by Court of Direc¬ 
tors, ii. 9G, 94. 

__meets Hastings alone in council, ii. 97. 

__ presents himself before Gen. Clavering and Mr. Francis. 

and requests despatches may be delivered to him, ii. 99. 
_unites with Hastings in e.xeluding General Clavermg 


from eouncil, ii. HH- 
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Hahwki.l, Mr., maintains the legality of tlie exclusion in opposition to 
Mr. Francis^ ii. 10»‘3. 

-effects of his tem])orary absence from council and sub¬ 
sequent attendance, ii. 12(>. 

-desirous c)f returning home, ii. 129, 

-hesitates betwecui adherence to 1 Iastine:s and to Sir E. 

Im})ey, ii, 149. 

-his retirement, ii. loO. 

-his support of Hastings in proposed instructions to 

governnu'ut of r>ond)ay on the treaty with Uuginath Row, ii. 
1G:3. 

Rarrac KTORE, mutiiiy at, it^ causes, v. lOo. 

--progress, v. 105—108. 

- su})])rcssion, v. lOS. 

-remarks, v. 108—118. 

Rasalat Jung (brotlicr of Nizam Ali) takes offence at arrangement 
made by his brotliers and dej)arts to tlu* south, i. ,41 1 . 
-demands recognition of his authority, and a loan from 

Rus.^y, i- e34l. 

-creates Hyder Ali Nabob of Sera, i. 537, 538. 

-his claim on Guntoor, ii. 215. 

-c iitertains an Europe an force, lU'gotiation fur its removal, 

ii. 21 (). 

-concludes treaty with Jiast-India Company, and agrees 

to dismiss his ]^uroj)ean truo])s, ii. 218. 

- his subsecjiumt conduct, ii. 218. 

-stops march ot iiritish force and demands restoration 

of Guntoor, ii. 224, 225. 

Rassein surrenders to Gen. (xoddard, ii. 191. 

- Peishvva flies thither, hi. 279. 

-- treaty of, hi. 279—284. 

-- remarks on treaty, iii. 284, 285, 559, 5GG. 

See also Peishwa, 

Ratavia, preparations for reduction of, burghers surrendtT, iv. 183— 
185. 

"“■ base attempts against the town and llic Rritisli force, iv. 

1S7. 
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Baugiilork, dreadful occurrence at, i. 5G4. 

Bayley, Mr. W. B., his remarks on the native army, v. 119. 

-discharges duties of Gov.-Gov. on departure of 

Earl Amherst, v. 175. 

-Jiis oj)inion on the great cause of failure in the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal and civil justice in India, v. 192, note, 
Beaukoy, Mr., observations of, on Fox’s East-Iiidia bill, ii. 346, 347, 
3 j48, note. 

Beaver, Ca])t., covers landing of British force at Mauritius, iv. 164. 

-takes possession of Cherihon, iv. 191. 

Beciier, Mr., suggests that tlu; eoiuraittec' sliould j)articipatc in the 
money obtained from Mcer Jaffier, i, 247, 24<S. 

Bec^kforu, Aid., expresses hope that the accpiisltions of Comj)any 
would be made means of relieving peo])le of England, ii. 12. 
Bednore, landholders of, threatened by Ilyder Ali, i. 555, 556. 
- surrenders to General Mathews, ii. 276. 

-linglish garrison m[ireh out on conditions dictated by Tippoo 

Sultan, conditions violated, ii. 277. 

BeejAP ooR, King of, submits to the Emperor Shah Jehan, i.40. 

-government of, makes an active cUbrt to subdue Sevajee, 

i. 58. 

-kingdom of, chief sulferer from Sevajec’s 

j)re(latory warfare, i. 61. 

--Aurungzeb(\ i. 64. 

BeciUMs of Oude, tlu'ir wealth coveted by tlie vizier, ii. 325. 

-means taken to c‘xtort its surrender, ii. 328—332. 

Beikam gives stability to the throne of Akbar, i. 26. 

-rebels against the Emperor, i. 27. 

-— otlers submission and is pardoned, i. 27. 

--— assassinated by an AlTghan, i. 27* 

Bella RY% seditious doctrines preached there, iv. 83. 

Benares, wretched state of the country after deprivation of Cheyt 
Sing, ii. 33fk 

Benfielu, Paul, his claims on Tanjore, ii. 200, 20], 205. 

---jugglery practised with his name in relation to the 

claims upon the Nabob of Arcot, ii. 357. 

- _ obtains seat in parliament, ii. 357, 
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Benfield, Paul, departs for Madras, ii. 357. 

—--his intrigues tliere, ii. 382, note, 

Bentiiam, Jeremy, his remarks on effects of violent pecuniary reforms, 
V. 357, 358, uotv. 

Bentinc’k, Lord W., Governor of Madras, approves and orders new 
turban, to he adoj)ted by native troops, the consequences, iv. (iO. 

-advises mild course towards (‘ulprits at Vc‘llorc, 

iv. 77. 

-differs from (.’ommander-in-Chief as to exjninging 

numl)crs of certain rc^gunents from list of the army, and determines 
in o])poi-ition to majority in council, iv. 7.9. 

-— conduct of, disapproved at home, his ;'ecal, iv. 

79, 80. 

-a candidate for offK‘e of Gov.-Gen., v. 177. 

-remai’ks on his apj)lication, v, 177. 

-his a])j)eal disregank'd, v. 178. 

--- at a later j)cTiotl appointed Gov.-Gen., v. 178. 

-Gov.-Gen., notice of various events of his ad¬ 
ministration, v. 179—188. 

--corres])ondence witli the Rajali of Coorg, v. 

211 . 

-]proceeds to Bangalore, resolves on war with 

Ckj(ng, v. 21 1,212. 

-ratitic:s treaty with Rajah of C'Ola])or(’, v. 215. 

-- notice ot di]>l()niatic arrangements and internal 

changes during his administration, v. 215—23(i. 

-abstains from assuming management of the uH’air.s 

of Oude, V. 2lb. 

-called u])on to enforce orders from home i)reviously 

given relating to half hatta, v. 223. 

-records his opinion iijion the ellecds of the 

measure, v. 225, ;m/c. 

-oj)inion on tlai efficiency of tlic civil service, v. 

22G, 227, 

-lii^ over-eager haste for im])rovement, v. 227. 

---establislies a “ rule of service,” which is set aside 

hy Court of Directors, v. 228, 
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Bkkttnck, Lord W., establishes a system of espionage, wliich is 
abolished, v. 233. 

-abolishes use of corporal punishment in native 

army, v. 233. 

-abolishes the practice of suttee, v. 235. 

-quits India, v. 235, 

- - - —. . ■ his character, v. 23(). 

Bkraii, government of, restored to Nizam Ali, i. 311. 

-llajah of, sends an army into Cuttack for purpose of invading 

Bengal, ii. 242. 

-enters the held with a large army, iii. 29!L 

-;-remonstrances addressed to him, iii. 24J). 

-dou])tful conduct, iii. 302, 303. 

-- concludes sejiarate peace, iii. 354. 

-- gives furtluT (*anse for suspicion, iii. 502, 

Sac also Nagpore. 

Brrnadottk, romantic incident in his early life, ii. 275, 27ri, 

Bkiitik, Adm., ordered to enforce blockade of Mauritius, iv. 142. 
Buacujt Singh, Ne])aulese general, his recal and disgrace, iv. 3)02. 
Biioondek, treaty concluded with tlie Rajah of, iv. 4filh 
Biiocal, Nabob of, regains Iloshelngabad, iii. 497. 

- his application to the British Resident wa’th Scindia, 

iii. 498. 

Bhuduism, opinion of Col. Sykes concerning, i. 4, /fofc, 

Biiuowunt Row received by the Peishwa, iv. 383. 

- liis arrest demanded by IVIr. Elj)hinstonc, iv. 391, 

-placcRl under restraint, iv. 393. 

BiiURTPOiiE, treaty with Rajah of, iii. 383, 384. 

- perlidy of the Rajah, iii. 18(1. 

-siege of, commenced by Lord I^ake, iii. 4(14. 

-various unsuccessful attempts against, iii. 4(>4—4(17. 

-causes of failure, iii. 477. 

-disj)utcd succession at, v. 120. 

--recognition of Buldeo Singh by the British goveniment, 

v. 120. 

-son of Buldeo Singh receives investiture, Buldeo Singdi 

dies, v. 122. 
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Biiurtpore, infant rajah seized by Doorgun Sal, v. 122. 

-proceedings of Sir David Ochterlony and correspondence 

with his government, v. 122—134. 

-remarks, v. 135—137. 

-increased disturbances at, v. 137—139. 

-deliberations of British government resi)ccting, v, 139, 150. 

-determination taken to interfere, v. 150. 

-failure of negotiation at, v. 152. 

-besieged by Lord Cornbermcre, v. 155. 

-falls, V. 158. 

-statements of General Galloway respecting, v. 158— 

171, not(\ 

-rajah's authority re-established, v. 102. 

BiADZKGiirn, Major Popham advances to, Cheyt Singh withdraws, 
surrender of proposed, conditions of surrender, ii. 301. 
BiRMiNCiiiAM, ])etition from, relating to India trade, presented to House 
of Lords by Lord C-althorp, v. 249. 

Blacker, C'apt., liis account of fords at Maliidpore, iv. 491, 770te, 

- C'oL, his dcLscription of tlie flight of the Pindarries, iv. 503. 

-remarks of, on the failure of the main attack at Malli- 

gaum, iv. 550—552, twfr. 

--- description of the flight of the Peisliwa, iv. 553, 

554. 

-his (lescri])tion effort of Asserghurh, iv. 571, 572. 

Blac kni'Y, Laj)t., falls at Summundpore (Ne])aul war), iv, 299. 
Blankett, Adm., sails for Egypt witli a scpiadron of (5)mpany’s 
cruizers, iii. 124. 

Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, establishment of, iv. 
357. 

-reconstruction of, iv. 209, 

—-pre)posed additions to its power, v. 28(h 

lioiLEAU, Lieut., kills Pursaram Tliapjja in personal encountcT (N(‘j)aul 
war), iv. 297. 

Boi/rox and Rous, Messrs., appointetl to chairs of Ea^t-Ijidia Com * 
])any, i. 4(S2. 

Bom HA V granted by the Crown to the Company, i. 74. 

Boni, attack on, and deposition of the rajah, iv. 347, 348. 

2 T 


VOL, V. 
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Bootwul, occiij)ation of by the Goorkhas, iv. 254. 

----restitution demanded, iv. 260. 

-- forcildy re-occupied 1)y the British government, v. 260. 

--re-occupied by the Goorkhas, iv. 261. 

BoRTiiwiCK, Lieut., disperses party of Pindarries, iv. 424. 

Boscawen, Adrn., arrives at Fort St. David, his unsucc(‘ssful attack on 
Pondicherry, i. 7S. 

-takes possession of St. Tliome, i. 7D. 

- Cai)t., defeats insurgents at Bareilly, iv. 875. 

Bourhon, Isle of, attacked by the English, iv. 148—^146. 

-again attacked and captured, iv. 148—15 4. 

Bourouin, Lewis, defeated l)y General liuke, and surrenders, iii, 819— 
821. 

Boxtvet, M., commands Frencli squadron off Pondicherry, his sudden 
disappearance, i. 274. 

Bowen, Lieut.-Col., dislodges Burmese at Bluiteket Pass, v. 14. 
Bradshaw, Col., meets Nepaul(\‘^e commissioners at Bootwul, iv. 25(i* 

-refers offer of comj)romise to Gov.-Gen., iii. 25.9. 

-instructed to procec'd to Sarun frontier, iv. 257, 25S. 

-liis further proceedings, iv. 258—260. 

-intrusted with political arrangements connected witli 

army advancing towards Katmundoo, iv. 265. 

-engages in negotiation with Nejuxulese agent, iv. 825. 

--- incurs displeasure of Gov.-Gen., iv. 826. 

-remarks on the subject, iv. 827. 

-receives fresh instructions, and continues to negotiate', 

iv. 880, 881. 

-concludes treaty, iv. 882. 

-divested of diplomatic functions, iv. 887. 

Bradshaw, Mr., Secretary to Dukt' of Grafton, refuses presents 
offered by Maepherson on behalf of Mahomet Ali, ii. 23. 
Brahmins, account of, i. 5—7, note. 

Braithwaite, Col., captures Malff', ii. 215. 

-surrounded by Tippoo Sultan, and his cor})s cut to 

pieces, ii. 265. 

Brereton, Capt., deposes to Admiral Watson’s refusal to sign the 
treaty exhibited to deceive Omichund, i. 256, note. 
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Breretok, Major, takes Conjeveram by assault, i. 297. 

-obtains possession ofTrivatore, i. 317. 

-attacks the French in Waiulcwash, and fails, i. 

317—320. 

-remarks, i. 320, 321. 

-strengtli of his force, i. 321, notr, 

--takes possession of the town of Wandewasli. and con¬ 
structs batteries against the fort, i, 327. 

-falls in tlie battle\)f Wand(‘wash, i. 342. 

-heroi(‘ beha\ iour, i. 34 2, 3>43. 

-apj>ointcd Lieut.-('ol. by commission from the ('n>\vn, 

i. 349. 

Hrkjiit, Mr. (member for Bristol), declaration of oj)inion on biast-India 
(incstion, v. 203. 

liRisBANK, Sir J., aids with flotilla attack on Ihirmesc' lines, v. 70. 
Bristow, Mr., ap])oiiited resident at Oiide, and conclndes treaty with 
vizier, ii. GG. 

-recalled, ii. 89. 

-— his restoration ordered by Court of Directors, but 

nei:!;lcctcd, ii. 128. 

-re-ap])ointed and aj^ain removed, ii. 329. 

-once nion* aj)pointc‘d, ii. 33d. 

-his recal proposed in council by Ilastiny;^, and n j<‘ctc‘(I, 

ii. 337. 

Broa(’ii, trc'aty concluded with tlie Nabulj of, by ^o\enim(Ui1 <»l B*om 
bay, ii. 153. 

- expedition against fails, ii. 153. 

- new treaty concluded, ii. 157. 

- second expedition against sijc(‘essful, ii. 157. 

- delivered uj) to Scindia, ii. 179. 

Brook, Caj)t., gallant (‘onduct of, at Mulwagul, i 532, 5(i:j. 

— - sent to confer witii llyder Ali, i. 570. 

— -commands left column of lirltish forc( at siege 

Chanda (Nagj)ore), iv. 542. 

- Mr. (member of council at Madras), suspended l>y Lord Bigot, 

ii. 202. 

BiicM'(;i!AM, Lord, his o])inion on the ‘‘Nozeed Allair,” ii. 244, 
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Brougham, Mr., speech in House of Commons on the East-India 
question, v. 256. 

liiiovvN, Lieut.-CoL, employed in Coimbatore (last war with Tippoo), 

iii. :h9. 

-Gen., occupies Jadud (Mahratta and Pindarric war), iv. 506. 

Buownrigg, Sir C,, annexes Candy to the British dominions in Ceylon, 

iv. 649. 

Bruce, Mr., defends East-India Company in Parliament, iv. 235, 236. 
]^u(U\ANJEK, house of (bankers in the Carnatic), refuse loan to Major 
Calliaud, i. 287. 

Buckingham, Mr., attacks East-India Company in Parliament, v. 320. 

-protests against East-India Bill, v. 332. 

- supports abolition of salt monopoly, v. 336. 

- su])port.s motion for hearing Company by counsel, 

V. 337. 

- declaims against limited right of settlement and 

church establishment, v. 338. 
liuixiK-BunGK occupied by the Phiglish, i. 206. 

Bugiitee Thapj)a (Nepaulese officer) attacks a British force, is defeated 
and kill(‘d, iv. 314. 

Bulueo Singh succeeds his brother as Rajah of Bhurtpore, and is con¬ 
firmed by the 1 British government, v. 120, 121. 

-desires the investiture of his son, v. 121. 

-death, v. 122. 

-corresj)ondence between his mother and the British re¬ 
sident, v. 127. 

Buller, Mr., proposes in Parliament exclusion of Gov.-Gen. from 
governorship of any particular presidency, v. 334. 

-moves amendment relative to attendance at college of 

Haileybury, v. 336. 

Buiavunt Singh (Rajah of Benares) affords assistance to English 
against Meer Cossirn and the Vizier, ii. 295. 

-(lejuh, and the succession of liis son, Cheyt Singh, 

ii. 29(>. 

-Buldeo Singli, Rajah of Bhurtpore) sup- 

jxu'ted by Sir Ifavid Ochterlony, v. 122. 

--ojhuion of Sir C\ 'P. Metcalf on his riglit, v. 183. 
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JlLrLWUNT Singh, Rajah of Bhurtpore, his authority established, v. 1(52. 

Bum Sah, Goorkha commander, endeavours to procure peace, iv. 321. 

-hecomes alarmed for liis safety, iv. 322. 

-asks and receives the advice of Colonel Gardiner, but declines 

to act upon it, iv. 322. 

-negotiations renewed with him, iv. 32.1. 

Biiundhkkr Singh, Rajah of Bhurtpore, death of, v. 120. 

Bundlkcund, brief notice of the affairs of, iii. 3(57. 

- British authority (‘Stablished there, iii. 372. 

- disasters of tlie Britisli in, iii. 422. 

Bunuojkk, his intrigiu\s at the court of tlu' Peishwa, iv. 3>S2, 383. 

■-he is placed under restraint, iv. 323>. 

lU’KDRTT, Mr. (member of government of Calcutta), receives present 
on succession of Noojum-ad-Dowlah as Nabob of Bengal, i. 473, 
474. 

Bi RooYNK, Gen., proposes sc^ries of resolutions in House of Commons 
on aflairs of East-India Ck^injiany, ii. .11. 

- 8iir .John, declares he will obey orders of Gen. Stuart, after 

removal of that ollicer from the command of the army at Madras, 
ii. 272. 

-denies a statement made by Lord Ma(*artney on 

tlie subject, ii. 387, note. 

P)URKar-oo-])j<:i-:n, officer of Ti])])oo Sultan, death ot, ii. 411. 

Burke, Right Hon. Edmund, his sarcastic remarks on two committees 
of the House of (.'onimons sitting contemporaneously on allairs of 
East-India Company, ii. 42, .10, note, 

- tlie framer of a series of reports against Hastings, ami his 

avowed accaiser, ii. 3.18, 352. 

- announces intentions to proceed further against Hastings, ii. 

3G0—370. 

*- his motion in House of Commons relating to Rohilla war ne¬ 

gatived, ii. 3C1, 

-- formally impeaches Hastings of high crimes and misde¬ 
meanours, ii. 363. 

-- his display of eloquence before the House of Lords in explain¬ 
ing grounds of impeachment, ii. 3G3, 364. 

-remarks on its probable effects, ii. 364, 36.). 
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Buiikb:, opens charge of receiving presents, ii. 366. 

- complaint by Hastings of an expression used by him on that 

occasion, expression disavowed by vote of the house, ii. 366, 3()7. 
IluuMAN Empire, sketch of its history, v. 2. 

Btjbmese march a body of troops into Company’s territories in search 
of robbers, v. 3. 

- alleged robbers given over for punishment to, v, 4. 

- mission of Col. Symes to, v. 4. 

-- mission of Capt. ('aiming, v. 5. 

- demand surrender of persons resident in British territories, 

V. .5. 

- demand cession of certain territories, v. (h 

- their j)rocecdings in Assam, v. 7. 

- attack on Island of Sliapooree, v. S. 

- expel Rajah of Manipur, v. IR 

- invade C’achar, v. 11, 12. 

- attacked in Cacliar f)y Major Newton, v. 13. 

- attacked and driven from tlieir works on the norlli side ol 

the river Soorma, by Capt. Johnstone, v. 13. 

- outrage committed by, on commander of a jiilot sclioonei 

off Sha])ooree, v. 16, 17. 

- declaration of war against, by British government, v. 1 7. 

BijKMesc War, ])rej)arations for, v. 18—21. 

-- British force land at Rangoon, v. 21. 

-stockades captured, v. 24, 25. 

- further success at Keinandine, v. 25, 26. 

-prevalence of sickness in British army, v. 27, 

- expedition against Negrais, v. 28. 

-expedition against Cheduba, v. 28. 

-further successes, v. 29—34. 

-- expedition against Marteban, v. 34—36. 

- expedition to coast of Tennaserim, v. 36, 37. 

-operations on frontier, destruction of British force 

under Capt. Noton, v. 37—41. 

—--- Burmese enter Cachar, v. 41. 

-success of British arms against Mcngcc Maha Bun- 

doola, v, 42—46. 
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DirRMKSE War, Raiigoon act on fire, v, 47. 

——- continued successes of British military and naval force, 

V. 48—50. 

- unsuccessful attack on Donobew, v. 51, 52. 

-renewed attack and fall of the place, v. 53—55. 

-events on the frontier, capture of llungpore, v. 58 

-60. 

- unsuccessful attempt to march regular force through 

Cachar and Maiii])ur, v. 160. 

-progress ol events in Arracan, tlic capital taken by tlie 

English, V. 61—65. 

-- army in Arracan attacked by disease, v. 65. 

-negotiations, v. 66—()9. 

-resumption of hostilities, v. 6Ih 

-various movements, v. 60—74. 

- treaty of j)eace signed, v. 75. 

-ratification not received, hostilities recommence, v. 75. 

- capture of Melloon, v. 7(k 

— overture for accommodation made, v. 76, 77. 

— enemy again defeated, v. 77—80. 

— pro(‘eedings in Pegu, v. 80, 81. 

— jicace concluded, provisions of treaty, v. 80—84. 

— remarks, v. 84—101. 

IhiRN, Colonel, his gallant defence of Delhi against Ilolkar, iii. 446— 

449, 

— -Pis noble stand at Shamlee, iii. 450. 

Major, negotiates treaty with Siam, v. 102, 103. 

Bckr, Lieut.-Col., repulses Peishwa’s troo])S at Poona, iv. 440. 

Burran, Pindarrie, his liistory, iv. 406-108. 

llrssY, M., escorts Mozulfar Jung to Golconda, i. ,65. 

• -tramsfers support of French to Salabut Jung, i. 66. 

• -continues to aid tSalabut Jung, i. 181. 

— - movements of, i. 216. 

— -letters addressed to him by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 223, 224. 

--recalled from court of fSalabut Jung, i. 286. 

— - his conduct at Madras, i. 28(). 

— -- ^'aliou^ movements of, i. 321, 324, 331. 
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BuhSY, M., marches for Wandewash, i. 337. 

-made prisoner, i. 343. 

-return of, to India, ii. 274. 

- attacked by the Eni^lish near Cnddalore, ii. 274. 

-attacks the English without succe ss, ii. 275. 

IkiswAKAj Drooj captured by English (war with Hyder Ali), i. 554. 
Buxar, battle of, i. 45G—459. 

Caciiar, internal dissensions of, v. 10, 11. 

Cakn, Gen. de, sac De Caen. 

Calci3tta, how obtained by East-Iudia Com])any, i. 74. 

- president at, reju’ehended for extravagauee in ])urchasing a 

chaise and pair of horses, i. 75. 

- attacked and taken ])y Sooraj-oo-DowIah, i. 192. 

- retaken by Englisli, i. 20G. 

- supreme court of judicature c^taldished at, ii. 52. 

- ])revious existenc'e of court for administering Englisli law, ii. 

81, 82. 

Caiucut, failure of Portuguese attempt to gain jiossession of, i. 37. 
Caulknueu, Ca])t., his absence, sudden re-ajipearancc and death at 
Masuli])atam, i. 30f), 307, nola. 

Calmauj), Ca])t., ordered to march to Tiiinevelly, i. 2(J8. 

- fails in attack on iVladura, i. 2G8. 

- his extraordinary march to relieve Tricliinopoly, i. 2G8, 

2G9, 271. 

-returns to Madura, i. 275. 

-affords assistance to King of Tanjorc*, i. 280. 

- his attempts to raise money at Tanjorc, Negapatam, and 

Tricliinopoly, i. 287, 288. 

- arrives at Chingleput, proceeds to St. Thome, takes com¬ 
mand of force there, i. 290. 

- successfully resists an attack from Lally, i. 291, 292. 

- moves in direction of Chingleput, i. 292, 293. 

- attempts to surprise Sadrass and fails, i. 292. 

- wounded at Conjeveram, i. 297. 

- (k)l., arrives at IVIoorshcdabad, and is recommended by 

Clive to the confidence of Meer Jafiier, i. 380. 
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C^vLLXAUD, CoL, marches against the Emperor, i. 382. 

—-- gives battle, obtains victory, and pursues the enemy, i. 383, 

384. 

-- arrives at Patna, j)ursues and overtakes tlie Foujdar of Pur- 

neah, i. 385, 386. 

- employed to procure submission of Meer Jalfier, i. 400. 

- <ifter elevation of Meer C'ossim, receives two hu‘s of ru])ees, 

i. 402. 

--- liis opinions and conduct in regard to Meer Jaflier, i. 412, 

iiOU\ 

-gives apparent couutenaiiee to ])r()posal to assassinate tlu‘ 

Ihnperor, i, 413, 414, nol(\ 

- (iren., dispatched with force to su])])ort British authority in 

the Northern Circars, i, 544. 

tb\LTiJoRr*, Lord, pn'sents j)etition to House of Lords from Birming¬ 
ham on tlu^ East-India trade, v. 240. 

Laia ekt, Caij)t., bravely defends Aml)oor against IIvdcT Ali, i.551. 

-Ijis rej)lies to the message's of Hyik'r, i. 552. 

--- brought to court-martial for malversation, i. 552, 

note, 

Pamac, CoL, commands force to act against Sc'india and liolkar, ii. 
105. 

- penc'trates into Mahva, retreats, attacks Scindiaks cam}), 

and gains comj)lete victory, ii. 106, 1!)7. 

Cami’uell, Col., defends Mangalore against Ti}X})oo Sultan, ii. 277, 
278. 

--obtains honourable terms, retires to Tellicherry, and 

dies, ii. 282. 

--John, fall of, in Mauritius, iv. 166. 

-Ensign, cscaj)cs from the general slaughter of ('aj)t. Noton's 

party (Burmese war), v. 41. 

- Gen., sur})rises })arty of marauding horse, and makes chief 

and officers prisoners, iii. 365. 

-destroys and disj)erses band of Mahonu'd Ben Khan^ 

iii. 366, 367. 

- Sir Archibald, succeeds Lord Macartney at Madras, ii. 


308. 
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Campbell, Sir Archibald, grants assistance to Rajah of Travancore, ii. 
398. 

-liis treaty with Mahomet Ali, iii. 12G. 

— - appointed to chief command of force dis- 

])atched against Ava, v. 20. 

-attacks fortified camp and stockades at Ke- 

mendine, v. 25, 26. 

--—- various operations under, v. 28—37, 42—46. 

- \i\^ daring attack on the liurmese armj', v. 

4.S, 49. 

- advances u])()ii Prome, v. 50, 51. 

--- returns to Donohew, v. 52. 

-captures Donohew, v. 55. 

-takes ])ossession of Prome, v. 56. 

-concludes an armistice, v. GG, 

-holds conference with first minister of Kim 

of Ava, V. 6(), 67. 

-furtlier o])erations under, v. 69, 74. 

-uegi4iates and concludes treaty, y, 74, 75. 

-resumed oj)erations undca*, v. 75, 80. 

-j)ersonal danger, v. 80, note. 

-])y Price and Mr. Sanford, announc¬ 
ing accession of Hurman sovereign to j)roposcd terms, v. 81. 

Mr. (Chairman ot the East-India Company), liis reply to 
Mr. Crraiit, v. 277. 

Camul-oo-Dkkn, his petition to the government of Rengal, ii. 77. 
(kvNj)V, death of the King of, and elevation of a usurper, iii. 399. 

- Queen and relations of the deceased King thrown into prison, 

iii. 400. 

— --- disputes of Rritish government in Ceylon with court of, iii. 

401. 

- war commenced, iii. 402. 

- Hritisli force enter caj)ital, iii. 402, 

--convention with Mootto Sawmy, iii. 4f)3. 

-- intrigues of Pelime Talauve, iii. 404, 405. 

-— negotiation with him, iii. 405, 406. 

- attack on the ca]4tid, Ikitish garrison cai)itulates, iii. 407, 40S. 
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Candy, Mootto Sawmy f^ivcii uj) by the English, iii. 408, 409. 

--- British gurrison attucked on its march and massacred, iii, 410. 

-- sick in hos])ital murdered, iii. 410. 

- retreat of C'apt. Madge from fort IVPnowall, iii. 412. 

- gallant defence of Diimbadcnia by Ensign Grant, iii. 412, 413. 

-continued hostilities with, iii. 414. 

- hostilities sus})eiided, iii. 414. 

- King of, made prisoner and deijosed, country annexed to Bri¬ 
tish dominions, iv. 34fh 
- disturbances in, iv. 580. 

(^\NXANoaE, I'niglisli defeated in attempt u])on works of, i. 554, 555. 

-surrender of, to Gen. Abercrumby, h. 417. 

Canning, Capt., dispatched to Ava, v. 5. 

- Right Hon. George, o])inion on the permanent settlement in 

Bengal, h- 531, 532, 

-aj)j)ointed governor-general, and declines appointment, 

V. 1. 

- his death, v. 178. 

Cakangoly, falls to Col. (’oote ((-arnatie war), i. 320, 330. 

-taken by Capt. Davis (war wllli Hydcr Ali), ii. 251. 

Caranja, passes into hands of the English (war in su])])ort of Bugo- 
nath Rao), ii. 150. 

f\\RNAc, Major, takes command of British army at Patna, defeats the 
Emperor, takes Law prisoner, i. 415. 

- conducts Emperor to Patna, i. 415. 

--attempt of Ram Narrain to bribe, i. 412. 

- recalled to Calcutta, i. 419. 

- succeeds to command of army against Mc‘er Cossim, 

i. 450. 

- movement of, i. 451. 

- state of his army, i. 452. 

- Capt, (J. R.), advises ap])ointment of (Tungadhur Shastry to 

negotiate betwTen the Guicowar and tlie Pcisliwa, iv. 382* 

- penetrates designs of Bhugwunt Row (iuicowar, iv. 

3S3. 

- instructed to communicate to Eiitteh Singh facts re¬ 


ported from Poonah, iv. 384. 
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Carnac, Capt., apj)rizes British government of Pcishwa's proceedings, 
iv- 42.9. 

Carnatic invaded by Hyder Ali, ii. 190. 

- brigade in IVavancore, iv. 118. 

C'arooh transferred from Mahomed Ali to Hyder All, i. “ilZ. 

-- abandoned at the a{)j)roach of British army under Gen. 

Medows, ii, 406*. 

CAKiMiNTKR, Lieut.-Col.. takes possession of Tinlcy Pass (Nepaul war), 
iv. 270. 

Carstairs, (.’apt,, ap])ointed to command at Patna, i. 419. 

-disobeys ordcTs of chief of the factory there, i. 423. 

C’ajitikr, Mr., succeeds Mr. Verelst as governor of Bengal, his de])ar- 
tnre, ii. 31. 

-does not take oath against ])resents, ii. 71, 'notr. 

Cartwright, Col., his endeavours to allay discontent of troojis at 
Barrack])ore, v. 104, lOo. 

(^vssAMAjoii, Mr., Britisli residc'nt in Mysore, his jirocecdings in re¬ 
lation to C’oorg, v. 204—207. 

(’astlkukagii, Lord, his note's on Mahratta affairs, iii. 558, 7)otc. 

-expounds jilan ot ministers for govcTTiment of 

India (1813), and moves resolutions tlierein, iv. 224. 

-moves for a})j)ointment of select committee, iv. 

229. 

submits amended series of resolutions, iv. 233. 
further proposals to Parlianumt, iv. 242, 243. 

C viTLinKin), (’apt., takes charge of Jeswunt Rao Blunv, iv. ,^04. 

-consequent jiroceedings of, iv. 505. 

Ckylon, Dutch settlements on island of, fall into hands of English, iii. 
388. 

- placed under direct administration of the Crown, ii. 558 ; iii. 

388. 

- evils of the arrangement iiointed out by Marquis Wellesley, 

iii. 391—399. 

- British authority established throughout the whole island, iv. 

350. 

- East-Indiaman, cajitured by the enemy, iv. 156. 

- frigate, taken by Liiemy, ictaken by English, iv. 159. 
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Chads, Capt., moves with naval force in aid of operations of Sir 
Arcliibald Cairij^bcll (Jiurmesc war), v. 45- 
Chalmeus, Lieut., his gallant defence of Coimbatore (war with l^ippoo), 
ii. 444—44.9. 

-made prisoner in violation of terms of capitulation, 

ii. 449. 

-released on mission to governor-general, ii. 484. 

CoL, engaged in attack on (lawilghur, iii. 352, 

- at Quilon, takes measures of precaution against at¬ 
tack (Travancorc war), iv. 122, 123. 

-defeats Dewan’s troops, iv. 127. 

CiiAMjuoN, Major, his services on the marcli to Huxar, 1.455, 453. 

-Col., appointed to discharge duties of resident at Oude, 

ii. G2. 

-his instructions, ii. 33. 

-statements of, in regard to the Rohilla war, ii. 43, 

44, jfole. 

-his victory over the Rohillas, ii. 43. 

Chanda (Nag])ore), sic'ge and capture of, by English, iv. 540—544. 
CiiANi)EUNA<;oRK, CUivc instructed to attack, discussion on, i. 214—220. 

--attacked, falls, i. 220. 

CiiANDouE occupied hy Cohjnc'l Wallace, iii. 431. 

Cjiatiiam, Earl of, wcaknes.'- of his ministry, ii. 13, 14, nolr, 

Ciiknzk;, or Zingis, his career, i. 19. 

CniKiuiiON (Java) taken ])ossession of by Captain Reaver, iv. 191. 
Chkkry, Mr., murdered by V izier All at Renares, iii. 13 7. 

CiiEETOO, Pindarrie, account of, iv. 414, 415. 

•- series of operations against, by Sir J. Malcolm, iv. 4S5. 

-- meets with friendly reception at Jadud from Jeswunt Rao 

Rliow, iv. 503. 

-his death, iv. 579. 

(hiEw, Mr., treacherously made j)risoner by the Riirmese, v. 17. 

CiiKVT Singh, continued in zemindary of Renar(‘s, ii. 295. 

---- his disputes with the Rritish government, ii. 293, 297. 

~- he is placed under arrest, ii. 29(S. 

-troops attack British jiarty and cut tluun to jiieces, ii. 

29S, 299. 
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CiiEYT Singh flics, and is deprived of his zemindary, ii. 300. 

- remarks on his case, ii. 304—310. 

CiriLAMiiAUUM taken by the English (Carnatic war), i. 340. 

——-unsuccessfully attacked by Sir E. Coote (war witli Hyd(‘r 

Ali), ii. 2.57, 

(hiJNA Trade, American j)rivilcges and advantages, v. 23S—247. 

- first subject of inquii*)^ in Parliament, v. 203. 

-discussion on tlu‘ management oi by the Company, 

205—270. 

- rej)ort of C;ommons' Committee uj)on, v. 270, 271. 

-remarks and opinions on, v. 28S, 280, 204 — 207, 300, 

310, 317, 330. 

CiTiNGLKviTT, various occurrences at, i. 104, 283, 344 ; ii. 250. 
(hiiNNA Buswa, his flight with his wife, I )ewah Amajec', from Ca)orginto 
Mysore, v. 204. 

CiTisuoLM, Lieut., killed at (4:>rygaiim, iv. 501. 

CbiiTOOR Sal (of Bundlecund), his connection with the Peisbwa, iil. 
307. 

Chittagong comjuered by Aurungzebe, i. 02. 

-surrendcT of, demanded by Burmese', v. 0. 

(uiittai’et taken by the French, i. 275. 

(hioTA Nagpore, disturbances iji, v. 200, 201. 

ChiouRAGUKii, fort of (Nag])ore), taken jxis.session of by Apjia Sabil), 
iv, 500. 

CiTUMBui.L, fort of, surrendered to the English (Nepaiil war), Iv, 200 
(biuNARGiiiTR surrendered to English (war with Vizier), i. 475. 

C 11 UN DA Sahib, account of, i. 82. 

-perfidious conduct at Trichinopoly, i. 82, 83. 

- made prisoner by the Mahrattas, i. 83. 

--- 'vvife and son take refuge at Pondicherry, i. S3. 

-obtains his freedom, i. 84. 

-appointed Nabob of Arcot by Mozulfur Jung, i. 85. 

- gains victory over reigning nabob, and takes possession 

of Arcot, i. 85. 

•-proceeds to Tanjorc, and demands tribute, i. 85, 

-retires towards Pondicherry, i. 8(j. 

-resolves to accompany the French, i. 82 
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CnuTfDA ScT-hib, his authority at Arcot subordinate to tluit of l^npleix, 
i. 93. 

detaclics force to act ac;aiiist Clive, i. 103. 

— iioti(*e of his claims by Clive, i. 107. 

— engaj^ed in besie^inj^ Trichinopoly, i. 115. 

— deserted b}^ native chiefs, i. D2S. 

— Ins prospects with reference to native powers, i. 130. 

— lU'gotiates witli Monackjj^ee, i. 131. 

— })roceeds to camp of Monackgee, is imprisoiual and 
headed with irons, i. 131. 

-is murdered, i. 131. 

-his character, i. 135, 13b‘. 

CiiuTTAKUTTEK obtained by East-lndia Company, by a lar^e present to 
Azim, grandson of Aurungzebe, i. 74. 

CjKCAiis, Northern, proceedings res])ectiiig, i. 542—544. 

Clapiiam, Capt., disperses column of Nairs at Quilon (Travancore), 
iv. 123. 

Clark, Capt., joins Clive with a detachment from Dcvi-cottah, i. 101. 

Clarke, Ensign, his gallant repulse of the enemy at Mikow (liurmese 
war), V. 81. 

- Major, disperses i)arty of Pindarries, iv. 504. 

-commands reserve at siege of Chanda, iv. 543. 

- Air., remarks of, on native testimony, v. 1,91, we/c. 

- Sir Alured, retained at Calcutta to exercise (4iief functions of 

government, in place of taking command of army against 45])])oo 
Sultan, hi. 38. 

-addresses letter to Vizier on necessity of military 

reform, iii. 170. 

Clavkring, (tcii., aj)pointed mem])cr of council of Bengal, ii. 5S. 

——-calls for correspondence between Hastings and Com¬ 

pany’s servants at (3ude, ii. Gl. 

—--supports C'ol. Munson’s suggestion to recal Middle- 

ton from Oude, ii. Gl. 

-proposes to transfer duties of British resident to com¬ 
mander of brigade there, ii. G2, 

-Pis opinion of the obligntioiis of the British goveru- 

ment towards ^hzier, ii. G5, GG. 
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Clavering, Gen., presides at examination of Nimcomar, ii. 75. 

-statement of, rcspectinj^ proceedings in supreme court 

against Nuncomar and others for conspiracy, ii. 77, note. 
-resists Hastings’proposal for re-appointment of Mid¬ 
dleton to the office of resident at Oude, ii. 89. 

—-suj)posed accession to office of Gov.-Gen., ii. 90, 91. 

-assumes the office and proceeds to exercise its func¬ 
tions, ii. 97. 

-demands keys of fort and treasury from Hastings, 

ii. 98. 

-takes oath as Gov.-Gen., and frames a proclamation 

announcing change of government, ii. 98, 

-refuses })apers to Harwell, ii. 99, 100. 

--declared hy Hastings and Harwell to have vacated his 

seat in council, ii. 101. 

-appeals to judges of su])reme court, ii. 102. 

.—--remarks on the disputes, ii. 10.‘j, 104. 

-- n'ceives order of Hath, ii. 110. 

- Sir John, furtlu r remarks on his disputes with Hastings, 

ii. 118, 119, 120, note. 

-his death, ii. 120, 121. 

-recommendation of C'ol. Upton to rej)resent 

Hritisli government at Hoonah, ii. IG4. 

his o])inion on the dissolution of the Hritish con¬ 
nection with Rugonath Row, ii. 1G7. 

( LAYTON, Lieut.-('ol., leads storming party at Harahuttee, hi. 334. 
(hnvE, Robert, sent to Iiulia as writer, i. 97. 

- his conduct at Madras, i. 98. 

- made prisoner when Madras taken by La Hourdormais, i. 98,99. 

• - escapes to Fort St. David, i. 9[). 

-- ohtJiins ensign’s commission, present at attack on Pondicherry, 

i. 99. 

--- instance of his impetuous temper, i. 99. 

-- asjiersion cast upon him, i. 99. 

• -vindicated hy court of iiujuiry, i. 9fh 

-holds lieutenant’s commission in s( cond expedition against Tan- 

jort\ i. 9f). 
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Clive, llobcrt, his extraordinary escajics, i. iOO. 

- returns to the mercantile service ; apjiointed commissioner for 

sn])i)lying trooj)s with provisions, i. 100. 

-accompanies Mr. Pigot to Trichino])oly, attacked on return 

and esca])es with difficulty, i. 100, 101. 

-recc'l'\a\s (taptain’s c'ommlssion, i. 101. 

- apj)ointcd to command exj)edition against Arcot, i. 101. 

-- his march to attack, i. 102. 

-takes ])ossessi()n of the fort, i. 102. 

-makes various sorties, i. 102. 

•- attacks the emmiy's camp by ni^lit, i. 102, 102> 

— -resi'^ts attack of the enemy, i. 10;>. 

-- rnakes a sally, i. lOfb 

-- instance of liis s})ortiveness, i. lOh. 

- communicates witli Mahrattas, hircal by MalKurict Ali, i. 107. 

- his haughty answca* to the ])roposal of the b(\sie^ers, i. 107. 

— - repels various attacks, and the (‘iiemy rc'tire, i. 1 Of)—111. 

- besie^’ers abandon the town, garrison march into eiu’iny's 

(juarttTs, i. Ill, 

- his natural military (pialifications, i. Ill, 112. 

--devoU'dness of his garrison, i. 112. 

- takes Timaney, i. 1 Ck 

- defeats suj)C‘rior force of the encany, i, 1 lb. 

-takes ('Onjc'vcTam, i. 114. 

-- proceeds to Madras and Fort St. David, i. lib. 

--a])pointcd to command expedition to Arcf)t, i. 117. 

-Conjeveram again surrenders to liirn, i. 117. 

-defeats jiarty of the enemy at Coverpah, i. IPS—120. 

-destroys Diijileix-Fateabad, i. 121. 

-proceeds with Major Lawrence to Tricdilnojxdy, i. 121. 

— - rejicls attac*k on march thither, i. 122. 

— - suggests detachment of force to intcTcept su])plies of the 

enemy, i. 12o. 

■-opinion of, cntcTtained by uativ(‘ generals, i. 123. 

-— marches with detachment, i. 124. 

-his camp attacked, he* is Mounded, hi- danger and escape, 

(‘uemv defeated, i. 124, 12b. 
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C’live, Robert, volunteers his services to command expedition against 
Coveloni^ and Chinglcput, i. 159. 

-liis operations, i. IGO—1(54. 

-proceeds to England, i. 164. 

- im])ression made in England by his services, i. 164, note. 

-on return, aids Admiral Watson in attack on Gheriah, i. 182. 

-corres])ondencc with Admirnl Watson respecting liis share ot 

booty, i. 183, note. 

-enters on othce. as governor of Fort St. David, i. 1<S4. 

-aj)poInted commander of ex})edition to Galcutta, i. 199, 200. 

—-—— forwards letter to tlie Soubahdar, which is refused, i. 204. 

- surj)rised by party of the enemy, but succeeds in re})ulsiiig it, 

i. 205. 

-enters (-alcaitt?!, i. 206. 

- uj)holds his claims as commander-in-cliief of Company's forces 

in Bengal, i. 206. 

-otfers littlc' resistance to the progress of Sooraj-oo~Dowlali, 

i. 209. 

- attacks tlie camp of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 210. 

-conclmk^s treaty with Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 212, 213. 

- remarks on the treaty, i. 212, 213. 

-Ins own remarks, i. 213, note. 

-seeks Soubahdar's jiermission to attack Chandernagore ; request 

evaded ; is fc'arful of irritating Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 1. 214. 

-is willing to sus])end commencement of hostilities with the 

French till reterence made to Pondicherry, i. 215. 

-his opinion in favour of immediately attacking (dianderna- 

gore carried in council, i. 2IS. 

-remains in Bengal, in opposition to orders to return to Fort 

St. George, i. 221. 

-demands leave of the Soubahdar to attack the fugitives from 

Chandernagore, i. 223. 

-- foresees the approach of liostilitics, i. 225, 

--communicates to select committee plan for dethroning Sooraj- 

oo-Dowlah, i. 228. 

-takes measures for deceiving the Soubahdar, i. 229. 

- addresses letter to him, i. 233, 234. 
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(!live, Robert, his difTiciiltics and hesitation, i. 1234, 235. 

--— calls council of war, and determines to act in oj)position to its 

decision, i. 235, 237. 

-inquiry into circumstancx's attending' his change of ])urp(jse, 

Xc., i. 237, /wfe. 

--- attacks the enemy at l^Iassy, and gains victory, i. 237—243. 

-salutes Mcer Jallier as Soid)ahdar of Ihuigal, Beiiar, and 

Orissa, i. 245. 

-receives from MtX’r .lather two lacs and SOJHU ) nq^c'cs, i. 248. 

-receives a further ])rcsent of sixteen lacs of ru])ec's, i. 248. 

-- boasts of his mod<a'ation, i. 24!). 

-his conduct towards Omicdiund, i. 253—258. 

-remarks on it, i. 258—2G3. 

- - how far praise due to his policy, i. 2(i5—2G7. 

- recjuests assistance of Nizam Ali, i. 31(1, 

-retains Madras troops at Jlengid, and requests tliat Majoi 

C/alliaiid maybe sent thither, i. 32(>. 

- applies himself to remove difficulties of MecT Jather, i. 364), 

361. 

-is passed by in commission for administering government of 

Ih'iigal, but accepts ofilce of j)resident, ad recpiestof c:ouncil, i. 3>6l. 

- greatly offended by a])pareiit neglect of (!ourt of Directors, 

i. 362. 

- universal ndiance on him, i. 365. 

-ad\’anccs to J\itna, and alarms the Sliazada, i. 3(;6. 

-— assists the Sliazada with small sums of money, i. 367. 

■- made an omrah of the empire, i. 368. 

-- receives jaghire from Meer JafiicT, i. 368. 

-- takes measures for resisting the J4utch, who are reduced to 

submission, i. 372, 3 78. 

-- vigour and dc'tcrminatioii of his conduct, i, 374. 

-liis disinterestedness, i. 374, /uj/r, 

-~— anecxlote illustrative of In'- calmness under exciting circum¬ 
stances, i. 377, 

-introduces Major Cddliaiid to Mi'cr Jatlier, i. 380. 

--dc'parts for England, i. 381. 

—- jjjc, refusal to aid in (nitrajqiing Ram Narrain, i. 417. 

2 K 2 
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Clive, Lord (now an Irisli peer), arrives to take first place in the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal ; circumstances of his appointment, stormy 
])roccediiigs at liome, i. 475—482. 

-™— arrangement as to his jaghire, i. 4S2. 

- appointed with otliers to form a selecd committee to ])ursuo 

such means as tlu'y might think ])ro])er to restore })eace and tran¬ 
quillity, i. 485. 

- his liauglity hearing towards councal, i.4S5, 480. 

- Ids conduct assailed by Mr. dohustoue, i. 488,489. 

- defence of, by himself and Sir John Malcolm, i. 489, 490, note. 

- his avowals of disinterestedness, and re])rehension of the cujii- 

dity of otlu'rs ; inconsistency of these with liis own conduct, in¬ 
stance of his desires to improv(‘ Ins fortune, i. 490—492, /totr. 

-his opinion of Mahomed Keza Khan, i. 4!)5, note. 

-- makes j)eacc‘ with the Anzier, i. 495. 

--— negotiates with the Kmj)eror, ])rocurcs remission of arrears of 

tribute, and the gift to the C'omjiaii}^ of the dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, i. 49h\ 

-])revails on the Nabob of Bengal to accept an annual allowance, 

k‘aving remainder of revenue' to the Company, i.497. 

- his views of the situation of the Company in India, i. 4.98—501 . 

-remarks on his conduct towards the Nabob and tlu^ Emj)eror, 

i. 502. 

-his strong opinion against Com])any’s servants engaging in 

trade, i. 505. 

- enters into jiartnershi]) for the purj)ose of dealing in salt, i. 504. 

-liis arrangement respecting private trade, i. 50G. 

- his delineation of the course of a writer in India, i. 509, 510, 

note, 

- cmforces orders of Court of Directors respecting doulile batta, 

i. 511. 

- exerts himself to su])j)ress cons})iracy among the otlicers of the 

anil}', i. 512, 515, 

- accej)ts a bequest from Meer Jaffier, and applies it to formation 

of military fund, i.515. 

-apjiears as devvan and representative ol' East-India Company at 

the court of the Nabob, i. 515. 
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I’j.iVE, Lord, uboli.shes society of private trade, i. old. 

-- quits India, i, ol7, 

- ja^'liire secured to liini for additional period, i. 517, 

- attacks uj:>on him at lionu', i. 517. 

■-his character, i. 51 8—5‘JI. 

- siinnuds ht'stowiiie; northern circars on Last-India (a)mpany 

ohtainc'd hy him and transmitted to Madras, i. odd, 544. 

- resolution of House of Commons iutc'uded to a]!])!)’’ to Ills con¬ 
duct, ii. 51, y/r)/r. 

- Ids death, ii. 52, /w/r, 

-- reference to oath framed and taken hy him as governor, ii, 71, 

note. 

-Lord (second), ^ovc'rnor of Fort St. (xcori^e, receives instruc¬ 
tions for linal adjustment of the (dirnatic, iii. 1‘UJ, L)7. 
-dispatches party of trooj)s to take pos^cssiou of the gate¬ 
way of the palace of tlie Na1)uh of Arcot, iii. 1 dfh 

-confe rences wit h Ali IIu.''SC‘in, iii. 145, 14(>. 

-takes measures to ])revent public investiture of Ali Hus¬ 
sein, iii. 154. 

-liis interview with Azim-ul-Howlah, iii. 155. 

-feds annoyance from orders from home ; liis cordial suj)- 

j)ort of the policy of the Manjuis Wc llesk^y, iii. 2h“(). 

preq^arations for rc'storing* thc‘ Peishwa, iii. 

-retirement, and its cau^e, iv. (>0. 

(d.osK, (dij)t., communicates to Scindia the advance of the Ihdtish army 
from tlie Deccan, iv. 44,2, 450. 

--(Udivers to Scindia intt‘rce])ted letters to(aitmandoo,iv. 452. 

-articles of the treaty concluded l)y him with Scindia, iv. 

452—4G0. 

- Col., emj)loyed in examination of servants of 45p])oo res])ect- 

ing corrcs])ondcnce with Arcot, iii. L‘>5. 

-requires troops from governments of Madras and Lombay 

to suj)port the Peisluva, his requisitions continued hy Gov.-Gen., 
iii. 278. 

-remains at Poona, his conferences witli Holkar, whom he 

refers to (h:)V.-Gen. and departs for Hornhay, iii. 272. 

-concludes treaty of Bassein with Peishwa, 111.272, 280 
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C/f.osK, ('ol., jiccompiinic^s PeiHliwa to Poona, iii. 2iH), 

-addresses letter to Scindia, iii. 291, 292. 

'-aj)])rizes Col. Collins of treaty of Bassein, iii. 2.93. 

--aj)])ointed resident at Seiiidian court, iii. 502- 

-waits at Nairporc' for furtlier instructions, and there re- 

ceiv(‘S comjdaints from ai^ents of Scindia, iii. 520. 

-jjjcj interview witli one of Scindia’s servants, iii. 533. 

-investc^d with ])owers previously exercised by Sir Arthur 

Wellesley in tlu'Deccan, iii. 53)5. 

-— takes command of main army in the Deccan, iii. 530. 

-directs ('ol. Hali])urton to advance^ to I\loola])ore, iii. 54S. 

-Ins extraordinary ])ower.^ witlidrawu ; is ordenal to resume 

his duties at the court of the Peishwa, iii. 5 P). 

- animadverts on abuses under PeishwaV government, iv. 4. 

Cochin, Kin^ of, assisted by Portuguese, and allows them to ere(*t 
a fort in his dominions, i, 37, 

- Rajalx of, urgcnl to unite iiimself with Travancore and the 

French, iv. 1 1,9, 

Caxc KiuJUN, Lieut.-Col., takes command of Bombay force in aid of 
Rngonatli Row ; his disastrous retreat, ii. 177, 178. 

(-oj)kin(;ton, Lieut., esca])es from the' slaugliter of Cajxt. NotoiPs party 
in Arracan, v. 41. 

CoKu, taken possession of by English, iii. 312. 

CoiLAUDY, district of, surrendered by Rajah of Tanjore, ii. 28. 
CoiMUATOTiE, English disj)ossessed of their posts in, i. 5G(), 5G7. 
-noble defence of by Lieut. Chalmers; its sur¬ 
render on conditions which are violated, ii. 443. 

(a)LE, Cajxt., captures Banda Neira, iv. 178—181. 

CoLEiniooK, Sir E., his remarks on the permanent settlement in 
Bengal, ii. 531, f/ofr, 

Collins, Col., his mission to the camp of Scindia, iii. 293. 

-personal (‘onference with that chief, iii. 293, 294. 

-presses certain points on Scindia, iii. 297. 

-receives intelligcmce of confederacy between other 

Mahratta chiefs and Scindia, iii. 298. 

-- lollows Scindia at his desire, iii. 299. 

--remonstrates with Scindia, iii. 300. 
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CcH.LiNs, has a lonc^ conference with Scindia, iii. 3()2o 

-his communication with Rajah oi licrar, iii. o()2, 

-- liis further communications witli Scindia’s ministers., 

iii. 803. 

- quits Scindia’s camj), iii. 808. 

(’oLvix, Mr. J. R,, his notice of the obstacles to tlic administration oi 
justice in Ijidia, v. 18b, 187. 

C’oMiiK, de la, >SVc Do la Combe. 

CoMBKii-MiniK, Lord, succeeds Sir E. Pa^et as commander-in-chiel; ad¬ 
vances with vast force upon Bhurt]K)re; liis intervic‘W with Sir C 
Metcalfe, v. 154, 155. 

-army assembled under, how divided and brigaded, 

V, 154, 155, note, 

-])ro]ioscs to allow time for dei)arture ol women 

and cliildrcn from llliurtpore, v. 15(i. 

-re})cats the pro})osal, v. 15G. 

-brings the sic'ge to a smrcx'ssful (‘lose, v. 15S. 

-rcjxu'ts on progress of siegc‘, v. l(i(>, 107 

-acknowledges services of Ctcu. (Talloway, v. i(>8, 

1 GO, note, 

-dilFers from Gov.-Ctcu. on lialf batta qiu^stiou, 

V. 224, 

-resigns command of army, v. 224. 

tk)NCAN, unsuccessful attempt of Shah Allum to reduce Mahiatta 
forts on the sea-coast of, i. (>4. 

CoxFLAiVs, M., defeated at Pedda])ore, i. 800. 

--his fiight to Rajahmuudry, i. 3(K), 801. 

-collects j)art of his tr(K)j)s at Masulipatam, i. 802. 

■-his (conduct at the siege and fail of Masulipatam, 

i. 808. 

C'oNJKVicKAM, attacked by Clive, and abandoned l)y the French, i. I 15 

-rc-occu])ied by the Fren(‘li, i. 117. 

- surrendered to Clive, i. 117. 

-- l)urnt by tlic Freiieli, i. 272. 

--Freiieh followed tliitlier l)y the* Englisle on retreat ui 

former from siege of Madras, i. 2[)G. 
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CoNjKVKRAM takcii by Major Brcrctori, i. 297. 

---— j)lundered by Hyder Ali, ii. 227. 

CoKNELLAN, Licut., wouiidcd at Coryiz;auni, iv. 7)02- 
CoNRY, Col., his failure in reducing a Burmese j)Ost on the Sitang, v. 
SI. 

(’oNWAY, ('apt., murdered l)y Vizier Ali, iil. J()7. 

-Col., his statements respecting the oc(*urrences at Talneir, 

iv. 7)07, 508, 581, 582. 

(h)OKE, Ca])t., at Trinoirialy se(*ur(‘s hill for the bhiglish, i. 54,9. 
Cooper, Col., various services ])erformed by, in Nc])au] war, iv. 290. 
CooHc;, disputes with Tippoo Sultan rc‘sj)ecting, ii. 4f)S— 502. 

-Bajah of. Ins remarkabh‘ conduct, ii. 49S, 4f)9. 

-- atrocious (‘oudu(‘t of his >.on and successor, v. 204. 

-corre>j)ondence with, by the British government, v. 

205—211. 

--^-^xr comineuced with, v. 212. 

-- 14 ;. govc'rjiment terminated, and his territories an¬ 
nexed to British dominions, v. 218. 

-death of liis dewan, v. 218. 

CooTE, (5ipt., his disj)ute with Clive as to command in Calcutta, i. 
207. 

-- captures Hooghly, i. 208, 

-Major, votes for battle in council of war called by Clive, i. 287. 

-Lieut.-Col., arrives from England in the Carnatic, i. 825. 

-Col., marches to Arcot, i. 82(1, 827. 

- makes forced march to join Alajor Brereton at Wande- 

wash, i. 327. 

—--- takes Wandewash, i. 828. 

-takes Ckirangoly, i. 880. 

-advances in direction of Arcot: haixlships and ])rivations 

of army compel withdrawal into cantonments, i. 832, 888. 

-again takes the field, i. 888. 

-marches to Camjeveram, i. 884. 

-gives battle to tlie French at Wandewash and gains vic¬ 
tory, i.840—844. 

-takes possession of Arcot, i. 844, 845. 

— captures Villeuorc, i. 84 S. 
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C'ooTK, (Jol., proposes to ])roceed to ]5ena,*al, i. doO. 

—-—-his cliff(‘reriees with Col. Alonson, i. ddO. 

-consc'iits to resume eonirruiiKl iu Carnatie, 1,351. 

-- iiiliahitants ex])elle(l from l\)iuiic‘lierry to j)ass 

English posts, i. 353. 

-takes possession of Pondiehcrry, i. 3)5G, 357. 

-admits claim of govcuaior of Madras to ptissessi<ui of l^)n- 

diclierry under protest, i. 35S. 

-Sir Eyrt‘, his stattauenl of tlie ([uestion j)ro])osed by Clive at 

council of war prc'ceding battle' of Plassy, i. L>3(b ;/e/c. 

-a])]>oluted to succeed (u'u. Clavering in ('ommand e>f 

army and seat in c'ouncil ; supports Hastings, ii. 1*2!). 

-suj)ports appointment (jf Sir Elijah Imj)ey to be 

pidge of the Sndder Dewanny Adawlut, ii. 150. 

- de])arts from b^alciitta to take command of army 

against Hyder Ah, ii. 242. 

-arrives at Madras and takes seat in council there, ii, 

248. 

-calls a couiK'il of war, ii. 250. 

-relieves Chingleput, and detaelies force against C5i- 

rangoly, ii. 250, 251. 

-arrives at Wandewash, ii. 25b. 

- relieves Pennacoil, ii. 25b. 

- jwoceeds to restore order in Pondicherry, h. 25(i. 

-]note(*ts Cnddalore, ii. 25b. 

- fails in attacks on ChiJambrurn, ii. 257. 

- de'feats the army of Hyder Ali, ii. 258. 

-avoids Hyder Ali, and arrives at Pulicat, ii. 2b0. 

-captures Tripassore, ii. 2b0. 

-proposes exchange of prisoners, which Hyder Ali rc'- 

fuses, ii. 2bl, 2b2, 

-twice defeats Hyder Ali, ii. 2b2, 2b3. 

-returns to cantonments, ii. 2b3. 

-returns to Madras, ii. 2b4. 

- is seized with ai)oplexy, recovers, arrives at Vellore, 

ii. 2b4. 

-follows Hyder Ali and the Erench, and defeat.- tljc in, 

ii, 2b7. 
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CooTK, Sir Eyre, his grand guard drawn into ambuscade and destroyetl, 
ii. 2G7. 

-his disputes with Lord Macartney, ii. 269, 270. 

-departs for lieiigal, ii. 270. 

-returns to ATadras and dies, ii. 273, 274. 

-respect and affection of native troops for, ii. 274, 

note, 

CocE, Capt., dispatched with force to assist Maliomet Ali against the 
French, i. 90. 

CorooL surrenders to (xeii. Medows, ii. 417, 418. 

(k)UNisii, Adm., commands naval force in expedition against Alanilla, 

i. 522, 523. 

CoRN'w^ALLis, Lord, appointed Gov.-Gen. of Bengal, ii. 386. 

-mollifies arrangements with the Vizier, ii. 38,9, 390. 

-- negotiaU‘s with the Nizam, ii. 3.90—395. 

-15^ opinion on the neutral policy prescribed to tlu' 

government of India, ii. 395. 

-remarks of Col. Wilks and Sir John Alalcolm on 

Ins j)olicv, ii» 39G. 

-]hs censure on the Aladras government for mis- 

j)Iace(I economy, ii. 401. 

-commences war against Tij)poo Sultaji, ii. 402. 

-concludes treaty with the Nizam and the Peishwa, 

ii. 403. 

-assumes command of army against Tippoo, ii. 413. 

--attacks and takes Bangalore, ii. 413—41G. 

-marches from Bangalore, encounters army of Tip¬ 
poo, effects juiK^tion of Nizam Ali’s horse, and returns, ii. 420— 
422. 

-resolves to march on Seringapatam, motives for 

this step, and its difficulties, ii. 422, 423. 

-- defeats Ti[)])oo at Arllkera, ii. 428, 429. 

-advances to Caniambaddy, but immediately detei- 

inines to return to Bangalore, ii. 433. 

--is joined by two Alahratta armies, ii. 435. 

-comjiels surrender of Hooliordroog, ii. 43(i, 437, 

-arrives at Ihuigalore, ii, 438. 
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Cornwallis, Lord, takes poss(‘ssion of Oossore, ii. 
_captures Nundedroog, ii. 441. 

--Savandroog; and Oolradroog fall to him, ii. 450— 

455. 

--arrives in sip,*lit of Serinf>;a])atam, ii. 4G1. 

-operations of, against 4'i])j>oo and his capital, ii. 

4G5—41)0. 

-consents to iiec^otiate, ii. 4S4. 

-receives vakeels from 'ri])poo, ii, 4S7. 

-jtreliminaries of ]>eace ae,Teed to, ii. 490-192, 

receive'^ the sons of 'Ei])])o(), ii, 4f)5, 49G. 

- ])re])nres to resume the si('<j:;(\ ii, 502. 

-receives Tipj)oo's ratiheation of Uie treaty, ii. 

505. 

-remarks on his ])olicy towards Tipj)Oo, ii. 50G— 

5 1 0. 

-relinquishes his share of the booty for ])enelit of 

army, ii. 510. 

-returns to Bengal, ii. 511. 

-])roceeds to take command of exj)C(lition ai^ainsf 

Dondicherry, which surrenders before Ids arrival, ii, 514. 
-changes eflected by, in the internal administra¬ 
tion of the territories subject to the j)residency of Bengal, ii. 515 
—549. 

-quits India, ii. 549. 

-reference to his arrang’cmcnts with Nabob of Arcot, 


—-- Marq., arrives at Calcutta as succ'cssor to tlic* IMaiVjuis 

Wellesley, iii. 55 7. 

—- his views on tlic state of India, and the means (»f 

adjusting its affairs, remarks on, iv. 2—35. 

-death, iv. .35. 

--- character, iv. 35, 3G. 

Co-siMiiAZAR, factory of, surrenders to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 1S7. 

-- effects of the news of its fall at Madra'', i. 07. 

f o^i^JNATJT Baboo, his disputes with government and others ; coiise. 
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quent proceedings in the Supreme (’ourt of Calcutta, ii. 131)— 
14G. 

(,'OSMNAUT Baboo, suddenly and inexplicably discontinues his actions 
against Gov.-Gen. and other parties, ii. 147. 

CoTi'ON, Gen. Willoughby, commands column in attack on Burmese 
army, near Rangoon, v. 4S, 4f). 

-commamD column in advance upon Prome, v. ol. 

-fjhls in attack uj)ou Donobew, v. 52, 

—--—- assaults and carries series of stockades, v. 70, 71. 

(JoriiT, ('a])t., commands land force* in attack on Aml)oyiia, iv. 17G. 

-dislodges the enemy from j)riucij)al fort on the island, 

iv. 177. 

Court of Directors of East-India (>omj)any cualer rc'storation of Ma¬ 
homed Reza Khcin to office*, ii. 

--coiulemn the ])olicy of Rohilla war, and censure 

the ce)nduct of Hastings and 13arwell on various j)oints, ii. 01. 

-recTuvc' and ca)nsider ])roposal from Col. Maclean 

to submit Hastings's resignation, inquire into the agent's authority, 
arc* satistic'd and acca'pt resignation, ii. 05, OG. 

-nominate Mr. Wheeler to vacant j)lace in council 

of Bengal, ii. OG. 

-revise the nomination, ii. 122, 123, note, 124. 

-censure thc' conduct of Hastings with referenc’c to 

the Nabob Mobarik-ul-Dowlah and Mahomed Reza Khan, ii. 127. 

-order restoration of Mr. Bristow to tlie situation 

of residcTit in Gude, and of Mr. Fowke to Benares, ii. 128. 
- condemn the conduct of the government of Bom¬ 
bay in dispatcliing expedition against Broach, ii. 157. 

-approve treaty with Surat, and treaty with Rugonath 

Rao, and desire possession to be kept of all places ceded, ii. 170. 

-condemn conquest of Tanjore and de])Osition of 

the Rajah, and remove Mr. Wynch from the government of 
Madras, ii. 109. 

-greatly divided in opinion on dissensions among 

members of government at Madras, ii. 209. 

-proceedings of, relative to case of liord Pigot, ii. 


210 , 211 . 
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( oCRTof Directors aj)i)oint temporary c^ovcniinerit to act (\\iriu<r in- 
qnlry into dls])iitcs at Madras, ii. 2 D‘^. 

--decline coirqdiance witli the j)rayer of memorial 

of Mrs. llodp^es, for payment of ])ond e:ranted to lier husband by 
a. native named Opparoo, ii, 24o, ?ioff\ 

-op})()^a‘d to the Board of Commissioners as to the 

del)ts of the Nabob of Arcot, ii, 

-instruct l.ord Cornwallis to iiupiire into tlu' rights 

and int(ae<t^ of zemindar^ and otlua* laiidlioldc'rs, with a vi('W to 
the ])(‘nmuu‘nt sc'ttlc'inent of tlie land revenue, ii. bl!)—.VJI. 

---extract of a <U'si)atcli from, on tlu' injurious conse- 

quence^- ari^iim; from mi.-coneeption of Indian nanu“s, ii. r);> 4 . 

-ix'solvt' to uphold lawful j)rince iii 'i'aiijore, iii. 

102 . 

---- condemn the a])pointiiU‘nt of Mr. Henry Welles¬ 
ley in Oude, iii. 240, /lofr. 

-(^autioji (\\(Tcised by, in interfering witli distribu¬ 
tion of ollice in India, iii. 240. 

-their difference with the Marquis Wcdlesley, iii. 

040 — 074 , 

-reipicst the iMarquis AVellesley to continue in 

oilice another year, iii. 274. 

_— -recal Lord William Bentinck from governnumt of 

Madras, iv. 80. 

-refuse to revoke appointment of !Sir (L Barlow to 

discharge duties of Gov.-Gem., iv. <SS, 

-- refuse to appoint the Karl of Lauderdale Gov.- 

(xen., iv. 87, Oik 

-- appoint Lord Minto, iv. 04. 

—--their right to exercise their jiower of choice de¬ 

fended, iv. 113. 

-siqiposcd ground of their olijc ction to the Earl of 

Lauderdale, iv. 115, 7ioff^. 

--- condemn the conduct of their committee in China 

in eneouraging the liengal government to dispatch a military 
h)rce to take j)ossessIou of Macao, iv. 132. 
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0)URT of Directors decline to appoint the commandcr-in-chief at 
Madras, (tcu. McDowa.il, to a seat in council, iv. 135. 

-communications by, to government of Jlengal on 

half batta question, v. 219, 220, 222. 

-^et aside '"rule of service” established by Lord 

Wm. Hentinck, v. 22(S. 

-distribution of its mcml)ers into three committees, 

V. 272, notr. 

-ado])t opinion of committee of correspondence, 

hostile to a proposed arrangement depriving the Company of the 
China trad(% v. 273. 

-their Aaews on the chief ])olnts in the ministerial 

j)lan for continuing to the Company the administration of the go¬ 
vernment of India, v. 292. 

---press the expediency of allowing a})])eal on merits 

of important cases on which Court and Board might differ, v. 
293. 

-urge the necessity of retaining the China trade, v. 

293. 

-refute statements of alleged increase of trade be¬ 
tween India and China, v. 295. 

-remark on ])eculiarities of the tea trade, v. 297. 

-discuss the question of accounts, v. 298. 

-defend the commercial property of the (Company 

from liability to territorial charges, v. 299. 

-offer various objections to ministerial plan, v. 

301. 

-further letter on behalf of, to president of Board, 

V. 304. 

-urge necessity of securing Company’s dividends as 

well as capital, v. 304. 

-inquire into terms of proposed annuity, and of 

the continuance of the Company in the government of India, v. 
304. 

--make further representation of the necessity of 

publicity in differences between the Court mid the Board, v. 304. 
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(JoniT of Directors urge expediency of their retaiiiine^ power of making* 
small j)ecuiiiary grants, v, 305. 

---require that the sum allotted to the exjierises oi 

their home estahli.^hmeut he varied only in relereiice to altered cir¬ 
cumstances, V. 305. 

-claim the inde})endeut exercise of the power of 

recallijig govcTiiors and commanders, v. 305. 

-ol)ject to transfer of all the ])ro])erty of the Com- 

pany to the Crcnvii, v. 305. 

-—- - - sugLvest that the Company continue for a time tlui 

management of goods iniportc'd in the frcH' trade, v. 305. 

-----^idnnit correspondcaice with Board to a general 

court, V. 3)07. 

--—-])ress two points uj)on ministers,—an increase* of 

the guarantee fund, and the estal)li^hment of some means of ])uh- 
licity in cases of dhterence between (’ourt and ]k)ard, v. 3] 1, :]\2. 

-resolve to recommend compliance with the jdan of 

ministers, v. 314. 

--- recommend to the proprietors to j)lacc their 

trade* in abeyance and accept the government of India under tlie 
conditions and arrangements of the ministerial bill, v. 343. 

-Proj)rietors. Sec (xeneral Court. 

8 u})remc. See Su])nane (Jourt. 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ii. 53G. 
of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, ii. 54G. 

(h)rKTs of Native Commissioners, ii, 540. 

--provincial, ii. 53G, 537. 

-- zillah and city, ii. 540. 

C'OVELONG, its situation, i. 159. 

-— - how obtained by the French, i. 159, IGO, /?o/c. 

- Clive appears before it, i. 160. 

-- fall of, i. 1G2. 

---- party of enemy’s troops approaching attacked by ambuscade 

and defeated hv the British, i. IGl, 1G2. 
f aAitn, Alajor, defeats [)arty of Cdieyt Singh’s trooj)s, ii. 300. 

( uADocK, Sir John, sanctions alteration of turban worn by sepoys in 
army of Madras, iv. 59, GO. 
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C'liADoc’K, Sir John, differs with Lord Wm. Bentinck on the treatment 
of the Vellore mutineers, iv, 77. 

-views apjmwcd by Gov.-Gen., iv. 77. 

-advises that the regiments irnjdicated in the mu¬ 
tiny he expunj^ed from the list of the army, iv. 71). 

-removed from command of the army ; remarks, 

iv. SO. 

eause^*' of his ('rror, iv. SO. 

(hiAJCJ, Sir Jain(\s, his dc'seri])tion of state' of A^izier Ali’s army, iii. 
185, 18(i. 

CiiAwnoiii), Mr., British f'.ommKsioner in Ava arul IVgii, statements 
made to, hy Mr. Judson and Mr. Laird, lelutive to the fec'lings of 
liurrnese, v. 0^2, 95, yn>/r'. 

C'RiLLoN, M., commands expc'dition against Seringham, i. 5*24. 

-crosses into the* island, i. 525. 

———-attacks and cajitures the jiagoda there, i. 5>*25. 

-cru(iti(‘s (‘ommittc'd ])y the JVench under, i. 525. 

Grnj)ALOKE, aliandonc'd to the French, i. 27S. 

-(*oni(‘s into jiossession of the English, i. 54{). 

(h’KMN(;nA lu, (’ol., attacked by Fleury, and comjielk d to retire on 
conditions, iii. 519. 

( 'UrrAOE, Major, intrusted with defence of Coimbatore and Palagaut, 
ii. 445. 

-removes heavy guns, ammunition, and stores from 

former to latter place, ii. 444. 

-affords some assistance to Lieut. Chalmers in Coim¬ 
batore, enemy driven from the Pettah and chased twenty miles, 
orders Lieut. Nash with coinjiany of sepoys into garrison at 
Coimbatore, ii. 447. 

-- advancTs to relief of Coimbatore, inbu'cepted by 

KumimT-oo-Decm, engages and defeats him, falls back to Paligaut, 
ii. 447, 448. 

- Col., enters 'JVavancore and takes up position at Paroor, 

iv. 129 . 

CuKsiiAM, Capt., killed in attack u])on Burmese fort on the Sitang. 
V. 81. 

Cet'iac K, occupation of by Col, Harcourt, iii. 553. 
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(ji TTATK, annoyances in, created by the Rajah of Khoordah and the 
Zemindar of Kunka, suppressed by a force under Col. Harcourt, 
iii. 4Gd. 

-stop])age of the post in, by insurgents, iv. 434. 


1)a(’('a, rcaiionstranee from council of tlic English factory there, 
against Air. A ausittart’s pro])osed regulations on inland trade, 
i. 431. 

—--eiTect of remou^trarlee upon ct)uncll of Calcaitta, i. 431. 

-sctIous ailrays take ]>lace at, in consequence of unsettled state 

of inland trade, i. 43S. 

-cession of. demanded by Burmese, v. G. 

-claim to, re-asserted on part of Burmese, v. 8. 

- aj)preheusioii felt at, in consequence of success of liurmese, 

V. 41. 

D’Aciik, AI. (French military commander), anxiety to avoid an en¬ 
gagement with Admirals Bocock and Stevens, i. 272. 

•-- reinforcements oli'ered him by Lally ; j)roeeeds to sea, i. 

277. 

— s<ails for island of A4auritius, i. 282, 

— his fleet re-appears considerably ixdiiforccd, i. 313. 

— engages the English ileet and juxcceds to PondicJierry, 
i. 314, 315. 

- declares his intention of returning to the islands, i. 

31G. 

-])rocceds to sea, i. 31G. 

-returns to Pondicherry to confer with l/ally, i. 31 G. 

finally dei)arts fur the islands, i. 31G. 

Dallas, Sir Thomas, his authority (juoted for narrative of Ck)l. AVllks 
relative to meditated escape of British commissioners from court of 
Tippoo, ii. 287, note. 

---defends his statement, ii. 290, 291, note. 

DALiiYAirLE, Col. (James), falls in with and attacks J3hoondia, who 
escapes, iii. 95. 

--- Alajor (of the King’s 30th), commands revserve at siege 

of Asseergurh, iv. 573. 

VOL. v, 2 L 
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Dalton, Ca])t,, takes possession of Seriiigham witfi the artillery and 
military force, h>ench troops marched to Fort St. David, i. ld(i, 

137. 

-in command of garrison at 1 richinopoly, i. 147). 

- hears of attempts of Nunjeraj to corrupt the troops, 

takes precautions, i. 145. 

■-dismisses disadected troops, i. Idd. 

-plot formed for his assassination, i. 14G, 147. 

-jjardons two ])(‘rsons c;onvicted of being engaged in it, 

i. 147. 

-orders execution of two persons engaged in corrupting 

an officer of the garrison, i. 14S. 

-informed by Clenuait Foverio of the design of Nun¬ 
jeraj to secure him and obtain possession of Trichinopoly, i. 149, 

-six ruffians (im])loyed to watcli his ap])earance and 

disj)atch him, i. 150. 

-t)ie attem])t unex])ectedly frustrated, i, 150, 151. 

-attacks carnj) of Nunjeraj, i. 155. 

—-reejuires Mysoreans to dc‘])art from the city, detaiin 

their commander, i. IGG. 

——-discovers deficiency of store of provisions, i. 1G7. 

-dispatclios messenger to Major Liiwreiice, i. 157. 

-is joined by that officer, i. 171. 

-his attacks on the blockading force, i. 17'd. 

-j'jcrmits Alahomet All's disairccted troops to depart 

without molestation, i. 175, 175. 

- Major, repc'ated attacks on, by the enemy at Djoejocarta, 

iv. 203. 

Dalzell, Geii., proceeds to Calcutta to consult commandcr-in -chief 
on mutinous proc'cedings at Barrackpore ; returns, orders parade ; 
results, V. 105—108. 

Dan(u^, Com., with fleet of Company’^ ships, attacks and ])uts to 
flight French squadron of ships-of-war under Adm. Linois ; pur¬ 
suit and return, iii. 375—377. 

- receives kniglithood from the Crown, and honorary and 

pecuniary rewards from the Company and Patriotic Fund, iii. 377, 
378, 
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Dara, son of Shah Jehan, exercises the government of the cmjnre 
during the illness of his father, i. 42. 

- issues ail order, forbidding, under pain of death, all intercourse 

with his brothers on existing state of affairs, i. 4d. 

- rdurns the government into the liands of Hhah Jelian U])on his 

recovery, i. 4d. 

- liis army adv^ances against his rebel brothers ; fortifies himself 

near Agra, « 4o 

- glvc's battle to his brothc'rs, and is defeated, i. 4o. 

-a wanderer in various directions, i. 54. 

--obtains assistance' in (liuzerat, and place's himself again at tlu' 

liead of an army, i, 

-—sus])icious of his oMieers, i, b4. 

—-— loses opportunity of acting against Aurungzebe, i. 54, 55. 

- fortified in strong position near A]mere, i. 54. 

—— is ovi'rcome and his army destroyed through treacherous con¬ 
trivance of Aurungzebe, i. 54. 

- again a wanderer, exposed to great distress, i. 55. 

-])ursued by a. treacherous chief, surrounded, disarmi'd, and 

hound ; carried to Delhi, jiaraded through the cit 3 g thrown into 
jirison, and tlicrc murdered, i. 55. 

DaraI'O iiAiU, surrender of, during Lord C'Ornwallis’s war witli Tipj)oo 
Sultan, ii. 4i4b 

Daiuus lljAstaspes, Persians under him conquerc'd. a ]K>rtion of India, 
i. b, 7. 

Dakivk, Capt. Thonuis, falls in conflict with Ihndarrics, iv. 4 23. 
Darwak, surrender of, to the Eugllsli, ii. 413. 

D’Autueil, IvI., commands force' dispatched from Pondicdierry to aid 
Chunda Sahib and Mozuffar Jung in the ('arnatic, i. S5. 

---sends a message to Major Lawrence, i. <S7. 

---- fears risking a battle, witlidraws to Pondiedierry, i. 88. 

—---- proceeds to Tricliinojioly with reinlorcements from Du- 

pleix ; withdraws to a fort on the aj)proacli of CUive to iiitercejit 
him, i. 124. 

■---surrenders with his whole force, i. 127. 

-- jsecretes large amount of money among Ids personal 

baggage, which lie is permitted to carry away, i. 127, 128. 

o I. o 
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D’Autueil, Tricliinopoly menaced by a force under his command, i. 
2G8, 2G9. 

-demands surrender of Trichinopoly, i. 270. 

- retires to Seringham, and from there to Pondicherry, 

i. 272. 

Daviuson, Mr. (member of council at Madras), disapproves of White- 
hill’s snpension, l)ut votes in favour of acting in accordance with 
it, ii. 248. 

D AVJK, Miljor, oommaiid.s the f 2 ;arrison at Candy, iii. 407. 

-is attacked, and surrenders on terms, iii. 407, 408. 

*- is pursued on retiriiif^ from the jdace, overtaken, and 

the surrender of Mootto Sawmy demanded, iii. 408. 

-refuses, iii. 408. 

- on rejietition of demand, consults his officers, and 

af^ain refuses, iii. 408, 400. 

- on reiteration of demand, again consults his officers, 

and delivers up Mootto Sawmy, iii. 409. 

- forced by enemy to retire to Candy with his party, tlic 

greater jiart of whom are murdered, iii. 410. 

-remarks on his conduct, iii. 410, 411. 

Davis, C'ajit,, attacks and takes Carangoly, ii. 251. 

-Lieut., commanding engineers at siege of Malligaum, falls 

there, iv. 547. 

- Mr., judge and magistrate at Benares, resists Vizier Ali, his 

intrepidity, iii. 1()7. 

Davosiiaii, Parsec merchant of Tellicherry, proceeds to Coorg on mis¬ 
sion from the British government, v. 210. 

- returns, v. 210. 

Day, Sir John, advocate-general, gives opinion and advice hostile to 
the assumptions of the Supreme Court, ii. 141, 142. 

-his remarks on the natives of India, ii. 141, 142, no/e. 

Deacon, Lieut.-Col., his successes in reducing forts in Peishwa’s terri¬ 
tories, iv. 503. 

De Boigne, founder of a French corps in service of Scindia, account 
of, iii. 307. 

- -- increase of the force under his command, iii. 308, 309. 

— ——— his retirement, iii. 309. 
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J)k Cakn» Oen. (French Governor of Mauritius), driven back in attempt 
to reconnoitre, iv. 65. 

-offers to caj)itulate, iv. 167. 

1)j:(x^ax, earliest irru])tion of Mali(nnetan armies into, i. 16. 

- proceeding's of Shah Jehan there, i. 64, 61^ 41, 42. 

-invaded by Anrun<^zcbe, i. 66>, 64. 

-comjdicated jK)liticb of, i. 541. 

-distribution of troops in, at coininencemeiit of Mahratta and 

Fiiiilarrie war, iv. 444, 447—451, note, 
l)i:i'(;, battle of, brilliant victoiT gained by tlie hhiglisb, iii. 451—456. 

- siege of, hi, 45(S. 

- its successful termination, iii. 406. 

LA CoMiu^:, gallant conduct of an officer of this name in defence of 
Coirnljatorc, ii. 445, 44fi. 

])k la Dousetk, Lieutenant, gallant conduct of, at Wandewasli, i.618. 
1)k t.a TorciiK, M., advances with three thousand sepoys and taglit hun¬ 
dred Kurojieans ujion the camp of Nazir Jung, i. 61. 

-defeats the advanced j)osts, attacks the main body 

with success, i. 61, 62. 

Dklhi made the seat of a Mahometan government, i. 14. 

— dc‘poj)ulated by Mohammed ffoghluk in favour of his new (‘api- 
tal, Dowlatabad, i. 15. 

-- iiiliabitcints obtain permission to return, i. 17. 

-famine rages in the city, i. 17. 

-entered by J'imonr, i. 20. 

-set on fire and jiillagcd, inhabitants massacred, i. 21. 

- government of, obtained by Khizir, i. 22. 

- Baber establishes himself on its throne, i. 22. 

-entered, plundered, and burned hy Nadir Shah, i. 68, 66. 

- evacuated by the French, iii. 321. 

- Gen. Lake visits the Emperor there, iii. 624. 

- Colonel Ochterlony left there, iii. 626. 

- Holkar arrives before the city, iii. 445. 

- jireparatioiis for defending, iii. 445. 

- desertion of cavalry and mutiny of matclilock men, iii. 446. 

- siege of, gallant defence by Col. Burn, enemy retire, iii. 44 7— 

446. 
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Denaicancota, falls by treachery to Hydcr All, i. 567. 

Dennie, Major, leads assault on stockade in Burmese war, i. 567. 

- notice of his death, and the honours conferred upon 

his regiment, v. 24, 25, note. 

Des Buusles, Gen. (commander in Isle of Bourbon), marches against 
English, retreats and shoots himself, iv. 145. 

D’Estaigne, Count, dispatched by Daily to dissuade D’Ache from re¬ 
turning to Isle of France, i. 282. 

- made prisoner at tlic siege of Madras, i. 28G. 

Dkvi Cottaii, fort and territory of, offcrc'd as a reward for placing 
Mahratta prince on the throne of Tanjorc, i. 81. 

.-—^ coveted by the British on ac(‘ouut of presumed com¬ 

mercial advantages, i. 81. 

- taken, English confirmed in possession of, l)y reigning 

prince, i. 81. 

-falls to the French, i. 279, 

Dewaii Ainajee (sister of Rajali of (k)org), flight of, with her husbjind, 
from Coorg into Mysore, v. 204. 

Dihjondia, account of, iii. 

-disturbances created by, iii. 9r>. 

- force dispatched against him, iii. D4. 

- is attacked and esca])es from the territories of Mysore, hi, 

94, 95. 

-is plundered l)y the Mahrattas, i. ,95. 

- raises further disturbances, seizes and garrisons several forts 

in territories of Peishwa, iii. 115, IIG. 

- division of his army attacked and routed ; he retires, j)ur- 

sued by Col. Wellesley, iii. IIG, 117. 

-is attacked and defeated at Conahgull, where he falls, iii. 

118 . 

- remarks of Sir Thomas Munro on his career and fall, iii. 

118. 

Dhxjrna, Hindoo ceremony, description of, i. 531, 532, 

Dias, Bartholomew, reaches the southernmost point of Africa, and 
for the first time doubles the Cape of Good FIop(‘, i. 36. 

Dick, (\)1., assumes the command of one of the divisions of the army 
against Nepauk on the dcjiarturc of Gen. Marley, iv. 305. 
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Djndkjul attacked by Col. Stuart during Lord (k)rn\vallis\s war with 
Ti])poo, surrender of, ii. 407. 

Dirom, Major, his remarks on strength of the fort of Ootradroog, ii. 
454. 

-remarks on violence and A4ndicti\Tncss of 14]^j)oo in 

continuing to lire, aft(*r signature of preliminaries of peace, ii. 454. 
DjoKJocAirrA, Sultan of, his hostile disj)osition to the IJritish govern¬ 
ment, iv. :200. 

-reception of Mr. Rallies, Incut.-Gov, of 

Java, iv. l>()0. 

---concludes terms ^\itllthe Ih'iti^h govc'rninent, 

iv. ‘JOl. 

--forms confederacy ot native princes to ex]>el 

all Lur()])can settlers, and ])ut down all Euro])ean ])o\vcr, iv. 201. 

-failure ot attcm})t to negotiate with, iv. 202. 

-dcscri])tioii of liis palace and its defences, iv. 

202, 203. 

his ])ala(;c attacked by (ajlonel (Tillc’sjiie, who 
is summoned by the Suit an to surrender, and retires into a fort, 
iv. 203, 204. 

attack resumed, jialace taken, and Sultan de- 

})oscd, iv. 204. 

IhiN, Lieut.-Col,, attacks and captures 4\)nk Ramjioora, hi. 425, 

—-joins C^)l. Monson, iii.420. 

—- re-occu])i(‘s Muttra, iii. 445. 

OoKoREW unsuccessfully attacked by Gen. Ckitton, v. 52. 

-- yjj. Cam})bell arrives there, v. 52. 

-description of, by Major Snodgrass, v. 53, notr. 

flight of garrison of, and capture of, v. 55. 

Dooiuun Saul contests succession to the musnnd of llljurtijorc ; his 
claim unfounded, v. 120. 

- - avails himself of the death of Ruldeo Singh to advance 

his own views, v. 122. 

remarks of Sir David Oclitcrlony on his pretensions and 
conduct, V. 12G. 

communication to. by Sir D. Ochtcrlony, of the views 
of the liritisli ^y-overnment, v. 12<S. 
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DooRjtJN Saul, correspondence with Sir D. Ochterlony, v. loO, 131. 

- quarrel with his brother, Maclhoo Singh, v. 137, 138. 

-- repels attack on Bhurtpore by Madlioo Singh ; latter 

returns to Deeg, v. 138. 

--—— Lord Amherst’s opinion on the expediency of the Britisli 

i,overnment interfering with regard to him, v. 14t2. 

—-opinion of Sir Charles Metcalfe on the proposed method 

of dealing with him, v. 14G, 147. 

-- Gov.-Gen. iiudined,to favour liim, v. loO. 

-declaration of British government with respect to him, 

V. 131. 

- revives his claim to the throne of Bhurtpore, v. 132. 

---statement in referenct! thereto, v. 132, 133, note. 

-explanation of the causes which procured liim suj}poil, 

V. 133. 

- his pretensions publicly denounced by Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, V. 133. 

-sends various letters and deputations to Sir Cliarlcs 

Metcalfe, v. 13G. 

-returns evasive answer to I^ord Combermere’s proj)osaI 

to allow departure of women and children, v. 13G. 

-attempts to esca 2 )e, v. 13(8. 

--is intercepted and secured by Gen. Sleigh, v. 138. 

Dovkton, Caj)t., accom])anics hostnge sons of Tippoo on restoration to 
their father, ii. 514. 

-— his reception by the Sultan, ii. 314, 

-Gen., in command of brigade of army of the Deccan, iv. 

444, 448. 

-arrives with his division at Nagpore, ii. 477. 

--moves to take {lossession of llajah of Nagporc’s artil¬ 
lery, iv. 477. 

- gallantly carries batteries, routs and jnirsues enemy, 

ca])tures the whole of his artillery and camji equij)age, iv. 477, 
478. 

-—— attacks body of troops in the city of Nag 2 )orc, iv. 478, 

-pursues Rajec Rao, iv. 339. 


47!h 
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Doveton, Gen., arrives at Assecrgurh, and takes command of force 
there, iv. 571. 

- his operations against that jdace terminating in its fall, 

iv. 5 7o—5 7G. 

Dowdswell, Major-Gen., joins Gen. Lake at Muttra, iii. 4G4. 

Dowlut Row Scindia. Scr yeindia. 

Drake, Mr., governor of Calcutta, abandons his post and flies, i. 
IGO, IDl. 

-- receives two lacs aiulS(),0()0ru])ees from Meer Jaflica*, i. 248. 

Drai’er, Col., makes a sally from Madras, liis gallant conduct, dan- 
g'C'r, and retreat, i. 284, 285. 

-iiica])acitated for command by ill-health, succeeded by 

C4)l. Ib'creton, i. 2b7. 

- Gen., comiuaiids land forces in expedition against Manilla, i. 

522. 

- takes Manilla b}" storm, i. 524. 

-reference to his controversies with the author oi tlie 

Letters of Juniu>, i. 522, 524. 

Drum MOM), (/ol. Edw., lands in Isle of Bourbon, and after severe and 
hazardous march, joins (’ol. Fraser, iv. 15‘). 

Durois, commissioner at Pondicherry, his (extraordinary death after the 
surrender of tlie ])lace to the English, i. 457. 

Dudley, Mr., chairman of East-lndia ComjRiny, writes to Clive on tlic 
position of the Company and the ministry, ii. 5. 

Dcee, C’apt. Grant, his account of the succession of the princes of Tan- 
jore, i. 80, 7iote, 

- -remarks on the conduct of the Bombay govern¬ 
ment in regard to Rugonath Rao, ii. 181. 

-account of the Gossains as contradistinguished 

from the Byragecs, iii. 4G8, 4G.9, note. 

--- P5s remarks on some points of the Mahratta cha¬ 
racter, iii. 55 7, note. 

his opinion of native soldiers, v. 117, 118. 

Duff, Col., his tent mistaken for tent of Lord Cornwiallis by party of 
the enemy, who are put to flight, ii. 485. 

Dumhadenia, English post in Ceylon; gallant defence of, by Ensign 
Grant, iii. 412. 
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Dundas, the Right Hon. Henry, takes the lead in inquiries into the 
conduct of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Messrs. Whitchill and Perring; 
j)cnal proceedings threatened, hut their prosecution suddenly and 
unaccountably dro])ped, ii. 225, nofe. 

----head of Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the affairs of India, declares inquiry by Court of 
Directors into tlie debts of the Nabob of Arcot unnecessary, and 
directs a portion of the revenue of the Carnatic to be set aside 
for their li(iuidation, ii, :]5(i, 557. 

--aj)])ointinent of liord Cornwallis as 

Gov.-fTcn. of Bengal attri])utcd to hi^^ influence, ii. 5SG, note. 

-pjg remarks on the demands of the 

liondon s]iip-])ullders, iii. 255, 254. 

---(44ef mover in the proceedings which 

securc’d to the Mini'-try the entire patronage of CVwlon, iii. 5S9, 
See also Melville, Lord. 

DiiNLor, Col., wounded at sk'ge of Seringa])atam, iii. 50. 

DiirLKix, Governor of PondiehmTjg intrigues of; claims supreme autho¬ 
rity ov(u* French j)ossessions in India ; his ambition, vanity, and 
diqdieity, i. 7G. 

-])erfidiously violates the treaty concluded by La Bourdon- 

nais with the English, i. 77, 7S. 

-fails in attem])ts against Fort St. David, i. 7<S. 

-detaidies force from Pondicherry to assist Cliunda Sahib and 

Mozuffar Jung, i. S5. 

-intrigues with officers of Nazir Jung's army, and at same 

time negotiates with their master, i. 91. 

-effects of his jiroceedings, i. 91, 92. 

annoyed by demands of Patan chiefs ; negotiates and pro¬ 
cures abatement of tlieir demands, i. 92, .93. 

-his splendid appearance at the enthronement of Mozuffar 

Jung, i. 95. 

-appointed governor of all tlie provinces south of Kistna, 

i. 95. 

-elevated to the rank of Heft Huzaree, and permitted to bear 

an ensign assigned only to persojis of the* highe.-t note in the 
em])ire, i. 95. 
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OrrLEix, various other favours conferred on him, i. 93. 

__assumes ])o\vers and grants conferred on him without wait¬ 
ing for eontirinatioii ])y the emj)('ror, i. 94. 

- holds his durbar at Pondicherry in the style of an eastern 

potentate, i. 94. 

-lunther native^ nor Euro]yean suflered to a])proach him 

witliout a ])rc'sent, i. !)4. 

-rec*eives a large amount of money and jewels from Mozuffar 

Jung, i. 94. 

-obtains smaller sums for his olfic.ers and trot^ps, and for the 

])ublie st'rvi(*e, i. .94. 

--])lans tlu' erec'tion of a new town, to be called Dupleix 

Pateabad, all vestige ot which is dc^strovcal by Chive, i, D21. 

-dij-satisfi(al with alfairs at Tri(‘hino])oly, sends reinforccaneiits 

under M. (rArtcaiil, who is autliorized to su})ersede M. I^aw in 
(‘hief command, i. 123, 124, 

-eliarg(\s Major Lawnmee with participating in the guilt of 

(liunda Sahi]>'s murder, i. 12,4, 

—-- dispatchts^ a bodj^ of Frericli troo])s against Dritish forexi 

under Major Kinnier, i. 1.14. 

- seizes a body of Ca)mj)any’s troo])s jiassing Pondielierry, 

i. Ib.l. 

-justifies the act by reference to proceedings of the English 

at Seringliam, i. Ibb. 

--is deceived by a movemeait of Major Lawrenecg and gives in¬ 
structions fatal to tlie safedy of tlu^ French force under M. Ker- 
jc'an, i. 157. 

-his intrigues with the Mysorcaus and Malirattas ; engages 

to put the Mysorean chief in ])ossc'ssion of Frieliinopoly, i. 157. 

-- 2 )roposal made to transftT his a'^sistanec from Sala])at .lung 

to his elder brother, (Tluizi-oo-Decn, i. IdS. 

receives from Salahat .Jung a forged confirmation in the 
ofliee of Nabob, i. 1G8. 

— in want of money, endeavours to sujiply it by creating 
a new Nabob of Arcot, i.^ 1G8, 1G9. 

selects Murteza Khan for the office, and (jbtains from him a 
eonsideialde sum, i, D)9, 170. 
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Dupleix thrown upon Ihs own resources ; his private fortune largely 
dispensed to further his views ; brings a force into the field, and 
is aided by the Mahrattas, i. 171. 

-dispatches reinforcements to Trichinopoly to counteract the 

object of Major Lawrence's marcli thither, i. 172. 

-superseded by M. Godheu, departs for Europe, i. 180. 

-statements of Orme and himself as to the grounds of liis 

removal, i, 180, tiotc. 

-his vast disl)ursements from his own fortune and from 

money ])orrowed on his own personal secairity ; stoppage of legal 
proceedings by the French government, i* 180, note. 

Duj'ue, Mr,, Member of Council of Madras, ])roeeeds to camp of llyder 
Ali, agrees to terms of treaty, treaty executed, i. 573. 

DuT(ni, commercial supremacy of Portuguese in India yields to them, 
i. 73. 

- sufier from,, exactions of Sooraj-oo-l)owlah ; give ofience to 

Meer Jaffier, wlio sto})S their trade ; they oiler apology, and 
obtain its restoration, i. otifC 

-envious of advantages enjoyed by the English in monopoly of 

salt])etre, and aggrieved by Ihiglish government requiring all ships 
entering Hooghly to take British ])ilots, i. 370. 

-susj)ected of negotiating privately with Alecr *Iaffier for bring¬ 
ing a force to Bengal, i. 370. 

-preparation by, of an armament in Batavia, discountenanced by 

Meer Jailier, i. 370. 

—-arrival in the river of a Dutch ship with troops, i. 371. 

-reasons assigned for it, i. 370. 

--their boats subjeeted to search, troops found on board of one, 

altercation between Dutch and English authorities, i. 371. 

-arrival of other ships filled with troops, i. 371. 

-enlist troops at Chinsura, Cossimbazar, and Patna, address re¬ 
monstrance to English authorities, i. 372, 373. 

-shi])s of, anchor below English batteries and land troops, i. 375. 

-fleet attacked by Capt. Wilson, and six ships taken, i. 375. 

-attack C'ol. Ford, and are repulsed, i. 37G. 

-after defeat by Colonel Ford, sue for peace, treaty concluded, 

i. 378. 
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tlicir extreme terror on tlie aj^proach of Meerun and of Mcer 
Jafiier : basis of treaty with Meer Jaftier agreed upon, its condi¬ 
tions, i. .‘37S, 37J). 

-])urchase town of Nagore and its dependeneies ; purclnasc disa¬ 
greeable to both English and Mahomet Ali, arrangement lUcidc tor 
its surrender, ii. 30. 

-- j)ossessed of two forts at one extremity of the lines of Travan- 

(‘orc', ii. 3!}S. 

-('all nj)on llajah to defend tla'in against Tippoo, ii. 3.9S. 

- forts sold by them to tlie llajah, ii. 308, 300. 

---their right to sell diseussc'd, 300. 

-horrible massacre of, by Sultan of Paliinbang, iv. 10b*. 


East, Col., dis[)atched with force from Bombay to Cuteh, to restrain 
depredations of Foujdar of Wagur, iv. 330. 

-attacks and caj)tures fort of Anjar, iv. 3b0. 

E(^EKTON, Col., a])poirited to command of exj)edition from Bombay, in 
support of llugonath Ilow as Regent ; his inefficiency, difficulties, 
sickness, and resignation of command, ii. 177. 

IkiYPT, distinction of castes existed in, i. 5, note. 

- expedition disj)atched to, from India, iii. 124. 

EnLENnoRouGii, Lord, expresses his conviction of tlie great imjiortancc* 
of the question relating to the exclusive trade of the East-India 
Cannpany, v. 249. 

—---moves for select committee to iiujuire into state of 

atfairs of East-India Company, his remarks, v. 257. 

--—-avows the intention of the govcTiiment, of wliich 

he was a member, to open the trade to China, v. 274, 275* 

-—-moves for certain returns connected witli India, 

and adverts to the omission of all notice of the subject in King's 
speech, V. 280, 281. 

-—-contrasts the jiosltion of the Company before 

and after the contemjdated changes, v. 324. 

---especial hostility directed against the proposal 

tliat Indian Governors should be relieved from the restraint of 
councils, V. 325. 
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Ellenboroxigii, Lord, his remarks on the proposed opening of all offices 
to natives, v. 327. 

-further remarks as to a])rogation of council, v. 330. 

-moves an instruction to the committee on the sub¬ 
ject, V. 341. 

Ellk^e, Mr. Edward, his evidence on the trade of tlie Americans with 
C'diina, V. 244. 

Ellis, Mr., apj)ointed Chief of the IJritish factory at Patna, his acts 
there disagreeable to Nabob and tlie English governor, i. 422. 

-orders ChL})tain Carstairs to seize one of Nabob’s officers 

for obstructing transit of oi)iuin, i. 423. 

-— sc^izes an Armenian in the service of the Nabob, and 

sends him in irons to (xileiitta, i. 4 23, 424. 

-a])j4Ies fejr order to obtain surreiuk'r of dc'serters from 

commander of Fort of Monglieer ; sends ])arty of sej)oys to enlorc(‘ 
his wishes, i. 424, 425. 

-Jiis ri'inoval from office demanded by Nabob Meer C'ossim, 

i. 441. 

-mnrden'd ])y order of Meer Cossim, i. 448. 

JhnniixsToxr., Hon. Monntstuart, Britisli resident at Poona, his un¬ 
favourable o])inion of 'JVimbuckjee Dainglia, iv. 3^^1. 

----- li(‘ars at Ellora of in’uder of Chm- 

gadhur Shastry, iv. 3)84. 

--—-demands justice^ on the murderers 

of the Shastry, iv. 384. 

-his demands unheeded, iv. 384. 

--ixapiests an audience of the Pcishwa ; 

request evaded, iv. 341. 

-demands arrest of Irimbuckjec 

]')ainglia, Ihigliwunt Row, and Bundojee, iv. 341. 

---—— reitc'ratcs his call for arrest of 

Trimbuckjee; his warning to Pcishwa, iv. 344. 

remonstrates against concentration 

of troo])S at Poona, iv. 397. 

--— repeats his warning to Pcishwa, iv. 

397. 


- insists on un(|ualificd surrender ol 
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Triml)uckjec, but pives private intimation that, after lie should he 
in cui^tody, no liirtiicr incjuiry s^liould take place, iv. dllS. 

EjaniiN.sTONE, Hon. Mount.stuart, coiitiinics to enforce claims of l^ri- 
tisli o-ovcrnment, and obtains surrender of Trimbuckjec, i. 399, 
4()(). 

-—-- ~ - urc:;t's vipcorous measures for preserv- 

\u^X tlic peace of tlu‘ Pc'i^hwa’s dt)inini()ns, iv. 4'J9. 

-—. ---- puts in motion British force, iv. 43l?, 

-his reason for aUbrdine; Peishwa further 

iiidula’enc(\ iv. 433. 

-— |)is dcci.--iv(' ('ommunications to the 

Peishwa ;ind lus minister, iv. 133. 

-causes Poona to be surrounded bv Bri¬ 
tish force, iv. 433. 

-iiei^otiates and concludes new treaty 

with Peishwa ; its conditions, iv. 437-i39. 

---taiergetic conduct on the attack 

111)011 the residency, iv. 440. 

--summons Gen. Smith from south hank 

of Godavery, iv. 441. 

-----]Pp hon()ura1)le deei.^ion on disputed 

conditions of surrender of tlu' ^•arrison of iMalii!;aum, i\. oo'd, 033 . 

Euoad, reduced by the Ihiglish, i. 337. 

-disgraceful surrender of, to Ilydcr Ali, hy Gapts. Orton and 

Pcohinsoii; garrison of, removed to Scringa])atam, i. o(iN, 3(>9. 

-- surrenders to Gol. Oldham (Lord OornwaiiiGs \\;ir with l^j)- 

poo), ii. 408. 

PuMciNK, (jcn., dis])atehes a party to rclic'f of Mr. Davis, wlien at¬ 
tacked by Vizier Ali, iii. 137. 

~--- dispatched with military forces to meet Burmese in 

Chittagong, v. 4. 

Lvaxs, Major, leads assault on stockade in Burmese war, v. i24. 

fAiTiiFtJL, Capt. VV. C., carries enemy’s lireastworks on Sittolec* ridge, 
in Nejiaul war, iv. 3P2. 

f an( oi ui'. Col., murdered at WHore, iv. 33. 
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Farquhar, Lieut., killed at siege of Seringapatam, iii, 50. 

- Mr., English Governor of Isle of Bourbon, publishes ad¬ 
dress to inhabitants of Mauritius, iv. 154. 

Frndall, Mr., member of Council at Bengal, records his opinion in 
favour of the interference of British government for the security 
of Bhurtpore, v. 139. 

Fkrgusson, Mr. Cutlar, defends the Court of Directors during the in- 
(juiry in the alfairs of the East-India Company, and charges Mr. 
Whitmore with having caused confusion, v. 275. 

-ajipeals to comparative condition of Com¬ 
pany’s territories and those of native princes, as evidence of good 
government of the former, v. 320, 321. 

-moves amendments relating to legislative 

powers of the Gov.-Gen. in council, and to the continuance of 
councils at subordinate presidencies, v. 333. 

---imj)ortant remarks of, on the exorbitant duties 

levied in Ihigland on the manufactures of India, v. 33G, note. 

-presents ])etition of General Court of Pro- 

jirietors of the l^hist-India Company, and moves that they be 
lieard by counsel, v. 337. 

-rebukes the impatience of the House on 

Indian affairs, v. 338, note. 

-moves omission of clause vesting government 

of presidencies in governor without council, v. 339. 

Fkuoze, first prince of the dynasty of Khilgy, i. IG. 

- first irruption of Mahometan arms into the Deccan takes 

place under, i, IG. 

- is murdered by his nephew, i. 16. 

- Toghluk, remarkable for the number and magnitude of his 

public works, i. 18. 

-twice abdicates the throne, i. 18. 

- dies at an advanced age, i. 18. 

Fischer, Caipt., leads division of European troops at siege of Masuli- 
patam, i. 306. 

--advance, i. 308. 

Fitzgerald, Capt., his gallant charge at the battle of Seetabuldee, 
iv. 474. 
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Fitzgerald, Major, convoy under, attacked by Hydcr All; attack fails, 
i. 553. 

■-arrival of, causes Hydcr Ali to relinquish conflict 

with Col. Wood, i. 565. 

--represents necessity of removiiij^ the latter officer 

from command, i. 566. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, opposes adjournment of House of Lords, requested 
by counsel for Etist-India Company, ii. 348. 

Fletcher, Col., disp*atchod, with detachment, to assist junction of Sir 
Hector Munro and Col. Baillie, ii. 229. 

- liis sagacious conduct, ii. 229. 

-- killed, ii. 233. 

- Major, pettah and fort of Khoordah carried by, iii. 463. 

- Sir Robt., foments mutinous proceedings in Bengal army, 

i. 510. 

- convicted by court-martial and sentenced to be 

cashiered, i. 512. 

- restored by general court; aj^pointed to cliief 

command and to a seat in council at Madras, ii. 29. 

-pretence for his restoration, ii. 29, vote, 

--* becomes involved in dis])utes witli governor of 

Madras, ii. 29. 

- ordered to Trichinopoly, a])])lies for passage to 

England, re])roof conveyed in reply to his apjdication, ])roceeds to 
Trichinopoly, allowed to return to England, ii. 29, 30. 

- again attains chief command at Madras, ii. 202, 

note, 

- ordered into arrest by Lord Bigot, ii. 202. 

- reference to his case, iv. 133. 

Fleury, M-, attacks, Col. Cunningham, and comi)els him to accept 
conditions, iii. 319. 

- evades detachment sent against him, iii. 319. 

Flint, Lieut., dispatched for defence of Wandewash, which he finds 
occupied by Mahomet Ali’s troo})s, killadar threatens to fire upon 
him ; continues to advance, finds ramparts manned and gates shut, 
demands admission to deliver a letter, ii. 252, 253. 

--- advances to conference with killadar, .^hew?» order of 
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his government, suddenly springs on killadar and seizes him, re¬ 
mainder of detachment rush in, gates opened, ii. 252, 253. 

Flint, Lieut., defeats the endeavours of the killadar to excite disaffec¬ 
tion in the garrison at Wandewash, ii. 254. 

Floyd, CoL, informs Gen. Medows of the approach ofTippoo, and sug¬ 
gests that advanced corps of the army should fall back on head¬ 
quarters ; he is ordered to maintain his position, ii. 409. 

-attacks and defeats Tii)poo's force; enemy retires, and 

cannonade continues till sunset, ii. 409, 410. 

-calls council of war and retreats, ii. 410, 411. 

--— effects junction witli Gen. Medows, ii. 412. 

-charges rear-guard of Tippoo's retreating infantry, and 

nearly destroys them, ii. 431. 

Fohkks, Sir C., congratulates natives of India on being placed under 
government of the I^ast-India Company instead of the Crown, v, 
252. 

-opinion on the China trade, v. 252, 253. 

-calls for reduction of duties on Indian goods, v. 253. 

--- rej)roves members of parliamentary committee for non- 

attendance, V. 27G. 

Foudk, tad., proceeds to Nellore to aid army of Mahomet Ali, retires 
without success, i. 2G8. 

-j)roceeds with expedition to Vizagapatam, i. 298, 299. 

---defeats the French under M. Conllans at Peddapore, i. 

300. 

-advances to Rajahmundry, crosses the Godavery in pur¬ 
suit of the enemy, recrosses the river, i. 301. 

-arrives in sight of Masulipatam, i. 302. 

-difficulties for w’ant of money; how overcome, i. 303, 

304. 

--becomes aware of flight of Anunderauze, dispatches mes¬ 
senger to win him back, Anunderauze rejoins, i. 304, 305. 

-determines to make attempt to carry Masulipatam by 

storm, i. 306. 

--— makes an attack with three divisions, i. 30G—308. 

- rejects the offer of M. (-onflans to sun'ender on terms, i. 


308. 
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Forde, Col., obtains possession of the place and of a rich booty, i. 30S, 
30.9. 

-concludes treaty with Salabat Jun^, i. 309, 310. 

-returns from the Deccan, and is di>j)atchcd northward 

w'ith a force against the Dutch, i. 374. 

-his merit early noticed by Clive, i. 374, note, 

-attacked by garrison of Cliiiisura, whom he defeats and 

puts to flight; marches—engages force landed from Dutch ships, 
reinforced by part of garrison, and routs them, i, 37(). 377. 

Fort Ostkxiu r(;ii, added to the comjuest of the J'higlish, ii. ‘J(>4, 

Fort St. David, purchased by the East-India Company from a native* 
prince, fortified and becomes an important station, i. 74. 

-Qn fj^U Qf Madras, Comjiany’s agents assume general 

administration of affairs in that part of India, i. 78. 

- arms of the French directed against, by l^upleix, 

English repel the attack, i. 78. 

- Clive makes his escaj)e thither in disguise, i. 9.9. 

- Clive appointed governor of, proceeds thither, i. 

184. 

- council of, mistake French fleet for English, i. 273. 

- their messenger captured ; eflects of tlie capture, i. 

275. 

- French squadron descried sailing ofl', i. 276*. 

- attacked, by the French; cajiitulates, i. 277, 278. 

-surrender of, excites alarm and indignation at Ma¬ 
dras ; court of inquiry appointed, l)y whom tlie terms of capitula¬ 
tion arc declared shameful, i. 278. 

Fort St. George, fortification erected by the East-India Comi)any at 
Madrapatam, so named, i. 73. 

See also Madras. 

Fort Stjmaxap (Java), attacked and carried by storm, iv. 194, 195. 

Fort William, Company’s settlement in Bengal fortified and so called, 
i. 74. 

- College of, founded by Marquis Wellesley ; its esta¬ 
blishment and suppression ; observations, iii. 260—274. 

See also Calcutta and Bengal. 

Foulstone, Lieut., his gallantry in eflecting communication between 

2 M 2 
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British force lying off Island of Bourbon and detachment on shore, 
iv. 150, 151. 

Fowke, Mr., removed from office at Benares by Hastings, grounds for 
removal, ii. 90. 

- his restoration ordered by Court of Directors, orders set 

at naught, ii. 128. 

Fox, Right Hon. Clias. James, moves in House of Commons for leave 
to bring in a bill for better government of territorial possessions 
and dependencies in India, plan of bill expounded by, ii. 343, 344. 

-- outline of its ])rovisions, ii. 344. 

--- remarks on bill, ii. 344. 

-l^e is denounced by Mr. Powys, ii. 344. 

- \y\Yl passes Commons and is transferred to 

the Lords, ii. 344. 

- bill fails through dissolution of ministry, 

ii. 344. 

-moves for leave to bring in a bill in 

oj)j)osition to Pitt’s bill, but no progress made in it, ii. 350. 

-calls attention of House of Commons to 

claims of creditors of Nabob of Arcot, motion for papers lost, ii. 
357. 

- moves that there is ground for impeach¬ 
ing Hastings in reference to treatment of Cheyt Singh, ii. 3G1. 

-- moves that Francis be added to commit¬ 
tee for conducting impeachment of Hastings, ii. 362. 

- states course proposed to be taken by 

managers of impeachment of Hastings, ii. 365. 

PhiANCE, Isle of, aiTival at, of French expedition, i. 276. 

See also Mauritius. 

Francis, Mr. Philip, nominated member of council of Bengal, ii. 58. 

- supports Gen. Clavering in calling for correspon¬ 
dence of Hastings with Company’s servants, supports sugges¬ 
tion of Col. Monson for recal of Middleton, ii. 61. 

supports j)roposal of Gen. Clavering for transfer¬ 
ring duties of resident to Col. Champion, ii. 62. 

- concurs with Gen. Clavering and Col. Monson in 

considering treaty with Vizier as dissolved by his death, ii. 65. 
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Francis, Mr. Philip, presents to council paper from Nuncomar, accusing 
Hastings of corruption, ii, 71, 72. 

-supports Gen. Clavering in his attempt to usiirj) 

the office of governor, ii. 97, 98. 

—- attends meeting of council, moves for reversing 

resolutions excluding Gen. Clavcring ; his remarks, ii. 101, 102. 

- maintains the right of Gen. Clavering to retain the 

office of commander-in-chief, ii. 102. 

- suj)ports Mr. Wheler in pro])osal to suspend com- 

j)liance with apjdication of the Nabob Mobarik-nl-Dowlah to be 
intrusted with the administration of his oM^n affairs, ii. 126. 

- objects to approi)riation of -salary of Mahomed 

Reza Khan, ii. 127. 

- joins with Mr. Wheler in proposing to call on 

Nabob to restore Mahomed Reza Khan, ii. 127—129. 

- his change of position witli regard to Hastings, 

ii. 128, 129. 

- desires retirement of Barwcll, ii. 129. 

- overture for accommodation with Hastings, ii. 

130. 

- meets Hastings to complete pacification, ii. 130. 

-opposes proposal of Hastings to appoint Sir Elijah 

Impey judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ii. loO. 
- denies ever being party to any engagement secur¬ 
ing to Hastings the management of the Maliratta war, ii. 153. 

-fights duel with Hastings and is wounded, ii. 

154. 

- quits India, ii. 155. 

- liis objection to carrying war into territories of 

Scindia and Holkar ; occasion of duel with Hastings, ii. 195. 

- failure of attempts to introduce him into committee 

for carrying on impeachment of Hastings, ii. 362« 

- alleges that Sir G. Barlow had incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of Court of Directors, iv. 94. 

Frankland and Manningham, Messrs., volunteer to superintend the 
embarkation of females from Calcutta when attacked by Sooraj. 
oo-Dovvlah, and refuse to return, i. 190. 
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Fraser, Col. Hastings, dislodges a body of riflemen, moves towards St. 
Denis, attacks and defeats the main force of the enemy in the 
island of Bourbon, iv. 151, 152. 

-is joined by Col. Drummond, and obtains sur¬ 
render of the island, iv. 153. 

-of the Royal Scots, commands column of attack at Asseer- 

gurli, iv. 573. 

-falls while rallying his men, iv. 574. 

• Gen., detached in search of Holkar’s infantry and guns, iii. 450. 

-arrives at Goburdum, iii. 451. 

-engages the enemy near Deeg, iii. 451. 

-mortally wounded and dies, iii. 452, 453. 

- Lieut., succeeds Mr. Graeme as political agent in Coorg, v. 

212 . 

-Mr. Wm., first assistant to the Resident at Delhi, raises lar^^e 

body of irregulars for the Nepaul war, iv. 26*4. 

Frederick, C’oL, assaults Darwar, is rcjiulscd, dies of the effects of 
disap])ointment, ii. 419. 

French attack and take Madras, i. 76. 

-attack Nabob of the Carnatic and force him to retire to Arcot, 

i. 77. 

-their perfidy towards the English, i. 77. 

-j)ower and influence of, exerted against Nazir Jung, i. 86. 

-defection in their army, i. 88. 

-caj)ture a fortified pagoda near Fort St. David, i. 90. 

-attack the camp of Mahomet Ali, who abandons his entrench¬ 
ments, i. 90. 

-gain possession of Gingee, i. 90, 91. 

-advance upon camp of Nazir Jung, who is murdered by his 

own dependents, i. 92. 

-their disputes with the Patan chiefs about booty, i. 92, 93. 

-their power and influence at the court of Mozuffar Jung, i. 93. 

- support Salabat Jung on death of Mozuft'ar Jung, i. 96. 

■-murder disabled soldiers near Conjeveram, i. 114. 

-- stratagem, by which they obtained possession of Covelong, i. 

159, 160, note. 

-defeated by Major liawrcnce at Golden Rock, i. 173, 174. 
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French report the death of Major Lawrence, i. 137. 

-again defeated by Major Lawrence, i. 128. 

-fail in attack on Trichinopoly, i. 178. 

-- suspension of arms and treaty concluded with, i. ltS(). 

-offer to assist English against Sooraj-oo-Dowlali on condition 

of their quitting Calcutta for Chandernagore, i, 18fl. 

-— negotiations with, at C3iandernagore, with a view to maintenanci* 

of neutrality, i. 214—219. 

-attacked at Chandernagore, and the place taken, i. 220. 

-menace Trichino])oly, i- 2G8. 

-retire, i. 272. 

-various movements of, i. 272. 

-capture Fort St. David and Devi-cottah, i. 27S, 279. 

- their march to Tanjore and return, i, 279—282. 

-lay siege to Madras, i. 284. 

- retire, i. 29(i. 

-proceedings of, under M. Conflan^, i. 300—308. 

-naval engagement with, i. 313, 314. 

-subsequent events, i. 315, 3U). 

-mutiny in Lally’s army, i. 322, 323. 

-ca])ture Seringliam, i. 324, 325. 

-tbeir cruelty there, i. 325. 

-movements of Bussy and Lally, i. 331—337. 

-defeated at Wandewash by Ca)lonel (/oote, i. 33.9—343. 

-sundry movements of, i, 344—34G. 

-besieged in Pondicherry, i. 34(i. 

-their power in the Carnatic terminated by fall of Pondicherry, 

i. 359. 

-their possessions restored at j)cace, i. 523. 

-succeed in landing trooi)s at Porto Novo, ii. 2G(>. 

-join llyder Ali, ii. 2G7. 

-naval engagement wdth, ii. 2G8. 

-defeated by General Stuart, ii. 274, 275. 

-retire from Mangalore on conclusion of pcac^e, ii. 277, 278. 

-attacks upon the islands belonging to, in tin* Indian Ocean, and 

their caj)ture, iv. 141 —172. 

- Major, joins (Jol. Gillespie at Palemburg, iv. 200. 
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Frith, Major, captures Melloon (Burmese war), v. 76. 

Fullakton, Mr., saved from the massacre of European prisoners by 
Meer Cossim, effects his escape, i. 448. 

-Col., his conflicting instructions (war with Tippoo after 

death of Hyder Ali), ii. 278. 

-_ receives intelligence of violation of convention of 

Mangalore, moves on to Paligaut to effect junction with Gen. 
Macleod, ii. 282. 

- proceeds to capital of Coimbatore, his progress 

arrested by instructions from commissioners, ii. 283. 

-required to suspend his operations, abandon all his 

conquests, and retire ; his partial obedience, ii. 283, 284. 
-complete obedience enforced on him by government, 

ii. 285. 

Fullarton, Col., receives counter orders, ii. 28G. 

Fuller, Mr., t3iairman of Committee of tlie House of Commons, 
moves for leave to bring in a Bill for regulating Company's divi¬ 
dends, motion carried, ii. 7. 

Fumel, Viscount, dispatched to negotiate with mutineers in Lally’s 
army, succeeds parthilly, i. 323. 

Furruckabai) transferred to the Compan 3 % circumstances relating to, 

iii. 237. 

-remarks on, iii. 238, 239. 

Futtkii Hyder, eldest son of Tippoo, personally tenders submission to 
Gen. Harris, iii. G9. 

-Sing Guicowar disavows intrigues carried on in his name at 

Court of Pcishwa, iv. 383. 

See also Guicowar. 

Fuzzitl-ool-Kiian (General of Hyder Ali) enters Coimbatore, i. 566, 
567. 

Fyzarad, palace of begums at, blockaded, ii. 332. 

Fyzoola Khan (llohilla chief), movement against, dispute settled by 
negotiation, ii. 47. 

- arrangement made with him guaranteed by British 

government, ii. 319. 

-—- assistance demanded from, bj" the English, ii. 319. 

--offers reduced amount, ii. 319. 
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Fyzoola Khan, further demand, and modified offer of compliance, iii. 
320- 

-is declared to have forfeited the protection of the English, 

iii. 320. 

-remarks on conduct of Hastings towards, ii. 320— 

324. 

-his death, ii. ooO. 

-succeeding disturbances, ii. 5G0. 

-prosperity of his dominions, ii. 5()(). 


Galloway, Gen., his opinion on the permanent settlement in Bengal, 
ii. 529—531, note. 

-liis claims to the suggestion of breaching by mines 

at the second siege of Bhurtpore, v. 159—108, note. 

-his services acknowledged by Lord Combermere, v, 

1G8, 169, note. 

-answers to objections, v. 170, note. 

Gardener, Cornet, falls in the breach of Lahar, ii. 188u 
Gardiner, Captain, attacks Tantia, a native chief, witli success, iii. 428. 
Gardner, Col., ajipointed to raise and command a body of irregulars 
during Ncpaul war, iv. 307, 308. 

- his successful advance, drives the enemy from jiosition 

in front of Almorah, iv. 308, 309. 

- instance of his devotedness to duty, v. G5, note. 

- Hon. Edward, intrusted with negotiations during Ncpaul 

war, iv. 264. 

-ordered to proceed to Kiirnaon in a political 

character, iv. 308. 

- assents to proposal of Bum Sah to address 

letters recommending certain Nepaulese commiuiders to withdraw 
their forces, iv. 321. 

Gascoyne, Gen., objects to construction of Committee of the House of 
Commons for inquiry into affairs of East-India Company, v. 270, 
271. 

- -condemns report of Committee, v. 271. 

Gawilghuh, description of, by Gen. Wellesley, iii. 350, 351. 
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Gawilgiiur, British force under General Stevenson and General Wel¬ 
lesley move against it, iii. 351. 

-operations against, iii. 352. 

-its fall, iii. 353. 

Geriaii, general engagement there between English and Meer Cossim ; 

victory of tlie former, and flight of the latter, i. 445. 

(tiiazi Khan Toghluk defeats and slays the murderer of Moharik, and 
mounts the throne of Delhi, i. 16. 

(tiiazi-oo-Dekn, eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, denies that he had 
renounced his right of succession, appears at head of an army, 
proclaims himself Soobahdar of the Deccan, i. 167, 168. 
(tiikuiaii, pirate station on coast of Concan, attacked by Adm. Wat¬ 
son and (/live, place falls into their hands, i. 182, 183. 

(iiiTZNi, dynasty of, involved in wars with the Siiljook Turks, and wdth 
the Affghan house of Ghoor, driven from their capital, i. 13. 

- dynasty of, take refuge in India ; Lahore becomes their ca])i- 

tal; recover Ghizni, again expelled, close of dynasty, i. 13. 
Gholaum Hosseiii (native historian), his account of the wealth of the 
Bankers Seit, i. 446, note, 

--ascribes surrender of Mongheer to treachery of 

governor, i. 447, note, 

- Ali Khan, his correspondence with Tippoo Sultan from 

Madras, relating to Mahomet Ali, iii. 330. 

- endeavours to evade inquiries of British commissioners re¬ 
specting intrigues wdth Mahomet Ali, by aflectiiig dotage, iii. 135, 
136. 

- Kaudir Khan (Rohilla), obtains possession of city of Delhi; 

his dreadful excesses, iii. 322, 323. 

- his flight to Meerut, and escape from that 

place ; capture, dreadful mutilation and death, iii. 323, note, 
Gholam Mahomed (son of Fyzoolla Khan) raises rebellion on death 
of his father, makes his elder brother prisoner, and murders 
him, ii. 559. 

Giiuffoor Khan (Patan) places Kurreem Pindarrie (intrusted to him 
by Holkar) under restraint, iv. 414. 

-provision for securing jaghire to, in Marquis of Hast¬ 
ings’s treaty with Holkar, iv. 496. 
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Gibbs, Col., attacks and puts to flic^ht army of Gen. Janssens (Java), 
iv. 193. 

Gillesi’ie, Col., receives intelligence at Arcot of mutiny at Vellore; 
marches thither immediately, iv. 62. 

- blows oj)en gate, charges and disperses the insurgents, 

iv. 63. 

--heads a sally on the enemy at Batavia, iv. ISO. 

-attempt to poison him and his staff, iv. 187. 

-jjjg ])rompt attack of the enemy at Wellevreden ; car¬ 
ries tlie place at ]K)int of bayonet, iv. 1S8. 

-attacks and takes fort of Meester Corselis, iv. 18cS— 

190. 

-- his personal encounters, iv. 190. 

-commands force against Paliml)ang, iv. 197. 

- - arrives at Palimbang, refuses to treat cxcejit with 

Sultan in person, takes j)osscssion of works at Borang, iv. 1!)S. 

-endeavours to stop confusion and carnage at Palimbang, 

iv. 198, 199. 

-attempt to assassinate him frustrated, iv. 199. 

-obtains j)ossession of the city, fort, batteries, and forty- 

two pieces of cannon, iv. 200. 

-arrives at Djoejocarta, outrages which follow, iv. 

202 . 

- cannonades jailace of Sultan of Djoejocarta, takes it 

by escalade, and makes Sultan prisoner, iv. 203, 204. 

-j)laccd in command of division of the army against 

Nepaul, iv. 264. 

-failure of his attempt against Kalunga; is mortally 

wounded there, iv. 272. 

-reference to his proceedings, iv. 342. 

Gingee taken possession of by the French, i. 91. 

- garrison of, summoned to surrender by Major Kinneir, i. 164. 

- taken by Capt. Stephen Smith, i. 369. 

Glad.stone, Mr. John, his evidence on the trade of the Americans 
with China, v. 244. 

Glass and He veil, British officers; their lives spared by the Frcncli, 
when their companions were murdered, near Cunjeverarn, i. IFF 
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Glass and Revell are required to make communication to Clive, to 
deter him from attack, i. 114. 

Goa attacked by Portuguese and taken by storm, retaken by a native 
force, again captured by the Portuguese, i. 137. 

-becomes the capital of Portuguese dominions in India, and the 

see of an archbishop, the primate of the Indies, i. 37. 

GonuRDUN, arrival of Gen. Frazer there in pursuit of Holkar’s infantry 
and guns, hi. 451. 

Goddard, Col., succeeds Col. Leslie in command of force from Ben- 
gal, detached in support of Rugonath Rao, ii. 182. 

- disregards instructions from Bombay, and continues his 

march, ii. 183. 

Goddard, Col., his honourable reception by government of Bombay ; 
is requested to join deliberation in council, and recommended for 
appointment as commander-in-chief, ii. 183. 

- intrusted with authority to negotiate treaty with Mah- 

ratta state, ii. 186. 

- puts his army in motion, takes Ahmedabad by assault, 

advances to give battle to Scindia and Holkar, attacks camp of 
Sciiidia, ii. 186, 187. 

- Gen., marches to attack Basscin, arrives there, Bassein sur¬ 
renders at discretion, ii. 191. 

- marches to threaten Poona, and establishes head-quar¬ 
ters at foot of the Ghauts; amused by minister of Peishwa, with 
])retended negotiation, his army harassed, prepares for retreat, ii. 
194, 195. 

- presses negotiation for peace, ii. 197. 

Goderich, Lord, succeeds to chief place in administration ; yields to 
anti-Catholic party, v. 178. 

Godiieu, M., supersedes Dupleix in the government of the French 
possessions in India, i. 180. 

Godwin, Col. (King’s 41st), attacks and carries stockades in Burmese 
war, V. 30. 

- dispatched on expedition to Marteban; attack and cap¬ 
ture of that place, v. 34—36. 

-- dislodges advanced position of Burmese force at Than- 

tabain, v. 50, 
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Gohud, alliance formed with the Rana of, i. 187. 

-Rana, attacked by Mahrattas, demands aid from British govern¬ 
ment ; troops, under Capt. Popham, dispatched to his assistance, 
ii. 187, 188. 

-* treaty with Rana of, iii. 385. 

-demand of, by Scindia, iii. 404. 

-discussion on the right of the British government to dispose of 

the country, iii. 486—4.90, 

-invaded by Ambajee Inglia, iii. 504. 

-Marquis Cornwallis determines to surreiuler it to Scindia, his 

apology for the surrender, iv. 9. 

-weakness of the Rana of, iv. 10. 

-arguments of Marquis Cornwallis in justification of his policy 

concerning, v. 11—13. 

-remarks, iv. 13—25. 

Golconda invaded by Mohammed, son of Aurungzebe, i. 40. 

-King of, overcome by Aurungzebe, ends his days in jirison at 

Dowlatabad, i. G4. 

-Mozulfar Jung sets out for, escorted by troops commanded 

by M. Bussy, i. 94, 95. 

Golden Rock, British post at, attacked by M. Artruc and carried, 
retaken by Major Lawrence, i. 173, 174. 

Goodias (son of Nuncomar) appointed treasurer of Nabob’s household 
by Warren Hastings, ii. 32. 

-his appointment alleged to have been obtained 1)y a bribe to 

Hastings, ii. 72. 

-succeeds Munny Begum as guardian of tlie Nabob, ii. 78. 

Goorkiia tribe established in great force in Nepaul, iv. 252, 253. 

-their encroachments, iv. 253. 

—- imprison and put to death Perthce Paul Sing, Rajah of 

Palpa, iv. 253, 254. 

-Prince claims management of Bootwul, iv. 254. 

■-Sir Geo. Barlow^s effort to conciliate them fails, iv. 254, 255. 

See also Nepaul. 

Gooroo Gujraj Misser. See Gujraj Misser. 

Gordon, Major Robert, his extraordinary disappearance at the attack 
on Wandewash, i. 318. 
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Gordon, Major Robert, similar disappearance of, during attack on re¬ 
doubts near Pondicherry, i. 351. 

-Col., arrives with provisions at Mangalore after articles of 

caj)itulatiori agreed upon, ii. 282. 

Goreham, Lieut., saves his life by knowledge of native language, is 
required by Hyder Ali to translate summons of surrender of Eroad, 
i. 5(>8. 

Gossatns, account of, by Capt. Duff, iii. 368, 369, note. 

Government, art of, as practised in the native states of the East, iv. 
400—402, note. 

Govindpoke, how obtained by East-India Company, i. 74. 

Gowdie, Major, captures Ryaccotah, ii. 440. 

Graeme, Mr. H. S., appointed to conduct communication with Rajah 
of Coorg, nature of his instructions, v. 207, 208. 

-fails in attcm])t to induce Rajah to receive him, 

V. 208, 209. 

----— attcm])ts to negotiate through native agency, 

v. 210. 

- is succeeded in political duties by Lieut. Fraser, 

returns to Euro 2 >e, v. 212. 

Grafton, Duke of, his communications with Chairman and Deputy 
fdiairman of East-India Company, ii. 4—7. 

-his interview with Maej^herson, agent of the Nabob 

of Arcot, Mahomet Ali, ii. 21, 22. 

- avowal of determination to give all his influence 

to cause of Mahomet Ali, ii. 23. 

-use made by Maejiherson of the Duke's encourage¬ 
ment, ii. 25, 26. 

Graham, Mr., demands of Ranee of Burdwan security for 2)ayment of a 
penalty in case of failure in establishing charges against Warren 
Hastings and others, ii. 68, 

- intrusted jointly with Colonel Maclean with authority 

to tender resignation of Hastings, ii. 91. 

-purj)ort of letter addressed to him and Colonel Maclean, 

by Hastings, ii. 109. 

(Liande Chaloupe, descrij^tion of, by St. Pierre, iv. 151, note. 

Grant, ('"apt,, success of his column at Bhurtpore, hi. 473. 
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Grant, Capt. James, attacks and captures Fort of Talync in Pindarrie 
war, iv. 4S6. 

-Ensign, his gallant defence of Dumbadenia in Ceylon, iii. 

412. 

-Mr., maintains right of government in the land, ii. 0.40, note. 

- Charles, sen., opposes Lord Castlereagh’s motion for 

select committee on affairs of Kast-India C'ompany, iv. 221). 

- supj)orts motion for confining return of vessels from 

India to the j>ort of London for a limited period, iv. 244. 

-statements on behalf of East-India Com})any by, v. 241) 

—244. 

-Charles, jun., claims for East-Indi<i Company credit fur 

improvement of India, iv. 24(1, 

-answers objection to union of political and commercial 

functions, Iv. 237. 

-dc'nounccs those who, having ])articipated largely in the 

slave trade, had become advocates of free trade with India, iv, 241). 

-his bold and striking ])eroratiou, iv. 241), 240. 

-moves re-ap])ointment of Committee of Impiiry, v. 274. 

- move's that notice be given of payment of debt due b)^ 

pid)li(‘ to ('omj)any, v. 274. 

-again moves for re-apj)ointmcnt of Committee of Inquir)% 

V. 27r>. 

-vindicates Directors from susi)icion of obstructing impiiry^ 

V. 270,2764 

- avows satisfaction with conduct of Directors of liast- 

India Company, v. 276. 

-alleges that they are charged with dis])osltion to withhold 

information, v. 277, 278. 

-alleges necessity of his taking a more direct and leading 

part in proceedings of committee, v. 278. 

-once more moves for committee, v. 281. 

-suggestion of, for dividing committee, v. 281. 

-his answer to question of Mr. Stuart Worth y on duty of 

General Committee, v, 282, 

-- Ills arguments on the opening of China trade, v. 288, 
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Grant, Mr. Charles, jun., his explanation on the question of security 
to proprietors of India stock, of their annuity, v. 289, 290. 

-—— regards ministerial plan as unobjectionable with respect to 

England, beneficial to India, and favourable to the Company, v. 290. 

his answer to questions as to relinquishment of trade by 
the Company, the disposition of its commercial prosperity, and the 
term of the annuity, v. 291, 292. 

-argues in favour of increasing the power of the Board, 

refuses to allow publicity in cases of difference between Court and 
Board; maintains necessity of securing annuity of Company on 
India exclusively, v. 301, 302. 

-states that transfer of property of Company to the Crown 

involves transfer of obligations ; adverts to education for civil ser¬ 
vice, V. 303. 

-makes further communication on financial points, v. 305, 

306. 

-vindicates the views of Ministers, v. 307. 

-the reasoning by which his refusal of publicity was sup¬ 
ported, V. 312, 313, note, 

-moves that the House of Commons resolve into committee 

on Indian affairs, panegyrizes Company’s government, but objects 
to its union with trade, v. 314—316. 

-argues for termination of China monopolies, v. 317. 

-states proposed arrangements, v. 317. 

-produces statements relating to trade between India and 

China which Court of Directors had shewn to be defective, v. 
317. 

-notices proposed extension of power of Gov.-Gen., con¬ 
templated subjection of Europeans to same jurisdiction as natives, 
removal of disabilities for office, law commission, new bishoprics; 
moves three resolutions, v. 317, 318. 

-presents a Bill to the Commons founded on ministerial 

plan of compromise, V. 321. 

-adds clause respecting slavery, v. 334. 

-adds proviso, allowing grant of money by government of 

India to religious purposes unconnected with the estabhshed 
churches of England and Scotland, v. 340. 
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Greenhill, Major, commands column for attack of breach at Malli- 
gaum, operations of, is wounded, iv. 549, 550. 

Grenville, Lord, defends exercise of Royal prerogative in removing 
Sir George Barlow from office of Gov.-Gen., iv. 91. 

--suggests a select committee to hear evidence on 

arrangement with East-India Company, iv. 230. 

-opinions on the subject, iv. 231, 232. 

-declares that he is for transferring the government 

of India to the Crown altogether, iv. 233. 

-remarks on his speech, iv. 234, 235. 

Grey, Earl, new ministry formed under, v. 273, 274. 

—-intimates that ministers did not intend to bring on any 

measure on subjects of East-India Company's Charter during the 
session of 1831, v. 281. 

Guicowar, discussions between Peishwa and, iv. 379. 

-State, support of the family of Gungadhur Shastry by, iv. 

400—402, note, 

Gujeliiutty surrenders to the army of Hyder Ali, i. 567. 

Gujraj Misser, attempt to negotiate with Nepaul through, iv. 324. 

-negotiation suspended, iv. 325. 

-negotiation renewed and again suspended, iv. 326. 

-negotiation re-opened, iv. 331. 

- negotiation with, concluded by treaty, iv. 332. 

Gumber Singh engaged and defeated by Burmese, v. 12. 

-succeeds in reaching western boundary of Manipur; 

Burmese fly on his approach; returns to Sylhet, v. 60, 61. 

-stipulation in treaty with Burmese regarding, v. 82. 

Gunga Bye, widow of Peishwa, suspicion cast upon birth of her child, 
ii. 159, note, 

Gungadhur Shastry, chief minister of the Guicowar, his talents and 
services, iv, 382. 

-selected to conduct negotiations with Peishwa, 

iv. 382. 

--intrigues to defeat the object of his mission, iv. 

382 — 384. 

--on failure of his mission is about to leave Poona, 

iv. 384. 
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Gungadhur Shastry is invited to accompany Peishwa to Punderpore, 
and murdered, iv. 386—388, 

--- his murder the source and origin of great politi¬ 
cal changes in India, iv. 401, 402. 

Guntoor, rented of Basalut Jung by Company, ii. 218. 

Gurdee Khan, Pindarrie, favour bestowed upon, by Holkar, iv. 406. 

GuRwood, Coh, anecdote of Sir Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Welling¬ 
ton), related by, hi. 535, 536, note^ 

Guzerat, portion of territory renounced by East-India Company to 
Peishwa, hi. 372. 

Gwalior taken by Capt. Popharn, ii. 189, 190. 

- ceded to the Company, hi. 385. 

- demanded by Scindia, hi. 484. 

- apology for surrender of, by Marq. Cornwallis, iv. 9. 

-surrendered by British government to Scindia, iv. 25. 

Hafiz Jee, officer of the Nizam, left in charge of lower fort of Goo- 
rumconda, attacked and made ])risoner, ii. 456, 457. 

-- carried to a concealed situation and murdered by Aly lleoza, 

ii. 458. 

Hafiz Uhemut Khan and Vizier, conference of Sir Robt. Barker wdth, 
ii. 40, note, 

- - English and native statements of the arrangements 

wdth, ii. 40—44, note. 

- remarks on conflicting accounts, ii. 44, 45, note. 

Haliiutrton, Lieut.-Col., commander of the Plyderabad subsidiary 
force, marches to neighbourhood of Aurungabad to aid operations 
against Holkar, iii. 460. 

-joins Col. Wallace, hi. 461. 

-ordered to occupy position favourable to the 

seizure of Scindia’^ possessions south of the Nerbudda, iii. 536, 
537. 

-directed to advance to Moolapore, iii. 548. 

Hamacery Merion, native servant of the Company, selected by Mr. 
Graeme as agent at Coorg, forcibly detained there, v. 210. 

Hamelin, M., his taunting remark to Gen. Abercrombie, and the 
gencrars retort, iv. 159. 
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Hamilton, Major, takes possession of battery at house of dewan of 
Travancore, arrives at Anjuvicha, attacks party of the enemy, 
defeats and disperses them, iv. 124, 125. 

Hammond, Major, commands two battalions employed in keeping in 
check part of the enemy’s force at the battle of Deeg, iii. 452-3. 
IIaik^ourt, Col., sii])})resscs the annoyances created by tlie Rajah of 
Khoordah, and the Zemindar of Kimka, iii. 4G3. 

Hardyman, Gen., ordered to move to the Nerbiidda on breaking out 
of disturbances in Nagpore, iv. 480, 481. 

-- defeats the enemy at Jubbulj^ore, iv. 481. 

Haklani), Sir Robt., his officious and dangerous conduct; enters into 
negotiations with Mahrattas, is involved in disputes with governor 
and council of Madras; departs, ii. 28. 

HAiircii, Lieut.-Col., intcrce])tcd by officers of Ilyder All in inarching 
from Guntoor to Adoni, the capital of Basalut Jung’s other domi¬ 
nions in tlie Deccan ; retires, ii. 218, 210. 

Harrington, Mr., member of council of Bengal, records his oi)inion 
in favour of the interference of tlie British government at Bhurt- 
pore, V. 139. 

-vindicates the course which he recommends, from 

imputation of being at variance with orders from home, v. 140, 141. 
Harriott, Lieut., drives a body of Scindia’s infantry out of KooshaiL 
ghur during Col. Monson’s retreat, iii. 435. 

Harris, Capt. George, with Capt. F. Pellew, reduces French fortress 
in Madura, iv. 194, 105. 

- Gen., his firmness and public spirit, iii. 31, 32. 

- appointed to command army of Carnatic against Tijipoo, 

in place of Sir Alured Clark, iii. 38, 

•-suggests re-ai)pointment of Sir Alured Clark, iii, 38. 

-retains command at desire of Gov.-Gen., iii. 38. 

-joins the army, iii. 38. 

- crosses Mysorean frontier with army 37,000 strong, 

iii. 41. 

-arrives at Mallavclly, general action takes place, l^ip- 

poo defeated, iii. 41, 42. 

- changes his route and deceives the enemy, iii. 42. 

-hjg order issued when in sight of Seringapatam, iii. 43. 

2 N 2 
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Harris, Gen., makes attempt upon enemy’s advanced posts, receives 
letter from Tippoo, his answer thereto, hi. 44. 

--receives overtures of Tippoo to negotiate; his reply; re¬ 
quires answer, with hostages and a crore of rupees, within forty- 
eight hours, under pain of extending his demand to surrender of 
Seringapatam, hi. 45, 46, 47. 

-receives another letter from Tippoo, repeats i)roposals, 

but declines to receive vakeels unless accompanied with hostages 
and s])ccie, ih. 47, 48. 

-his instructions to Major-Gen. Baird to make capture 

of rampart first object, ih. 48. 

-after fall of Seringapatam, receives submission of va¬ 
rious chiefs, ih. 69. 

Hart, Col. Vaughan, defeats attempt of enemy to establish a redoubt 
during last siege of Seringapatam, ih, 44. 

Hartley, Col., engaged in covering operations of Col. Goddard against 
Bassein, ii. 191. 

-Mahrattas seek to destroy his army, but without suc¬ 
cess, h. 192. 

-left with force to act against a body of Tippoo’s troops 

under Hussein Ali, attacks and utterly defeats them ; Hussein 
Ali made prisoner, ii. 416, 417. 

Harvey, Capt., captures guns in Island of Bourbon, iv. 144. 

Hastings, Marquis of, his elaborate minute relative to the permanent 
settlement of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 526—529, note. 

-recommended to office by the political party 

which he had always opposed, iv. 104. 

-defends* conduct of Sir Thomas Flislop, iv. 

510. 

-his minute on the subject, iv. 511, 512, note. 

-remarks on minute of, iv. 526. 

-rejects proposal of Ap])a Sahib to transfer his 

dominions to the Company, iv. 532. 

-orders the KiUadar of Mundela and his principal 

officers to be brought to court-martial, remarks, iv. 536, 537. 

-resolves on restoring the house of Sattarah to 

sovereignty, iv. 555. 
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Hastings, Marquis of, his wise and just arrangements in regard to the 
Peishwa, iv. 559—5G3. 

-remarks on his erroneous policy in restoring 

the Rajah of Sattara, iv. 562, 563. 

-his desire to conciliate Scindia, iv. 567, note. 

---Jiis indulgent course towards Scindia, iv. 568, 

569. 

-]iis professions of contidence of Scindia discon¬ 
tinued, and siege of Assergurh determined on, iv. 569, 570. 

-folly of liis affected belief in Scindia’s sincerity, 

iv. 570, note, 

-his transactions witli Oude, iv. 579, 580. 

-lijg unhappy connexion in the affairs of the 

firm of William Palmer and Co., iv. 580—583. 

-invests Sir David Ochterlony with Grand Cross 

of the Order of the Bath, iv. 584, 

-quits the government of India, iv. 584. 

-remarks on his administration, iv. 585, 586. 

-grant made by East-India Company for the pur¬ 
chase of an estate to be settled in such manner as to pcTpetuatc 
memory of his services, further grant to his son, iv. 586, note, 

-refuses to surrender fugitives from Arracan> 

communication of his lordship to Burmese sovereign, v. 5, 6. 

(See also Moira, Earl of.) 

-Warren, while resident at court of Mc'cr ,Iafficr, adverts to 

massacre of the w^omen at Dacca, remarks on his conclusions with 
regard to it, i. 411, note, 

-deputed on sjiecial mission to Mccr Cossim, i..425, 

426. 

-receives answer of Meer Cossim to application for 

twenty lacs of rupees, i. 427. 

-takes occasion to call attention of government to 

abuses connected with trade, i. 428. 

-ig Qf opinion that the Company’s servants had no 

right to carry on inland trade duty free, votes accordingly, i. 433. 

---ig Qf opinion that English agents should be under 

actual control of officers of country governments, i. 435, 
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Hastings, Warren, adheres to his former view that 9 per cent, duty 
should be paid on all articles in the inland trade of the Company’s 
servants, i. 435. 

- resists the attempt of the council to compel the 

Nabob to re-impose customs duties on the inland trade, i. 439, 
440. 

-succeeds Mr. Cartier as Governor of Bengal, ii. 31. 

-executes orders of Court of Directors by seizing 

Maliorned Reza Khan, his family, partizans, and adherents; appoints 
Goodias treasurer of Nabob’s household, ii. 32. 

-observations on his conduct, ii. 32. 

-selects Munny Begum as guardian of the infant 

Nabob ; his defence of the appointment, ii. 33, 34. 
-remarks, ii. 34, 35. 

--resumes the districts allotted to the Emperor, and 

resolves to discontinue payment of tribute to him, ii. 35, 39. 

-is desirous of assisting Vizier in war with 

llohillas; his motives, ii. 42, 43. 

-his caution, ii. 45, 46. 

-his opinion of his colleagues in council, ii. GO. 

-refuses to lay before council his entire correspond¬ 
ence with Com 2 :)any’s representatives in Oude, ii. 61. 
- declines nominating successor to Middleton, re¬ 
called by council from Oude, ii. 62. 

-instructed to write to Vizier, apprizing him of re¬ 
moval of Middleton, and the transfer of his duties to Colonel 
Cluiminon, ii. 62, 63. 

-opposes demand upon Vizier for payment of sums 

due, ii. 62. 

-Jays his case before the Court of Directors, ii. 64. 

-records opinions adverse to the new treaty with 

Oude, ii. 67. 

-denies right of his colleagues to institute inquiries 

into his conduct, and claims privilege of dissolving meeting of 
council; his claim resisted, quits the chair, ii. 67, 68. 
-charges preferred against, by Ranee of Burdwan, 


ii. 68. 
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Hastings, Warren, defends Foujdar of Hooghly ; remarks, ii. 68, 69. 

-charge against, arising out of appointment of 

Munny Begum to guardianship of Nabob ; remarks, ii- 70, 71. 

-bound by covenant not to receive presents; did not 

take the oath framed by Clive, ii. 71, Jiote. 

-charged by Nuncomar with taking bribe for jdacinj 

(roodias in office, declares he will not allow Nuncomar to aj)pear 
before council as his accuser, ii. 72. 

-Eis altercation witli Colonel Monson, ii. 74, 7o. 

-declares the council dissolved and departs, ii. 75. 

-refuses to resume the chair, ii. 75, 76. 

-refuses to receive resolutions })assed by Gen. 

Clavering and Col. Monson in his absence, or to give any answer 
to them, ii. 76. 


-advises witnesses not to attend, and again declares 

council dissolved, ii. 76. 

--xnd Vansittart institute proceedings in Supreme 

Court against Nuncomar and otliers, ii. 77. 

-inquiry into his connection with the apprehension, 

trial, conviction, and sentence of Nuncomar, ii. 85—87. 
-relieved from accusations by deatli of Nuncomar, 


ii. 87- 


-obtains predomyiant power in council through the 

death of Col. Monson. 

-proceeds to annul acts of liis o])}Kmcnts, ii. 88. 

- procures recal of Mr. Bristow nnd re-appointment 

of Mr. Middleton, ii. 89. 

- removes Mr. Fowkes from Benares, ii. 90. 

- his authority shaken by new arrangement for 

government, in which he has no place, ii. 90, 91. 

-narrative of his previous measures for tendering 

his resignation, and of his reeisons, ii. 91. 

-Court of Directors address the King praying 

his removal from office, ii. 91, 92. 

-Eis agent makes overtures to ministers and in¬ 
fluential directors, with a view to accommodation, his friends de¬ 
termine to try the result of a general court, ii. 92. 
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Hastings, Warren, treasury influence employed against him, debate 
protracted, and his friends propose to adjourn ; opposed by minis¬ 
terial party, motion for adjournment lost; ballot demanded, and 
terminates in favour of Hastings, ii. 93. 

-ministers annoyed by defeat, ii. 93, note. 

-resolution for removal of, rescinded by Court of 

Directors, ii. 94. 

-agent Maclean agrees with a confidential ser¬ 
vant of the Ministry on certain propositions, ii. 94. 

-communicates with Court of Directors ; results, ii. 

94—96. 

-authority of Maclean as his agent vouched for 

by Messrs. Vansittart and Stuart, ii. 96. 

-friends and enemies alike forward his resigna¬ 
tion, though from different motives, ii. 96. 

-repudiates acts of Col. Maclean, determines to 

retain his post, ii. 97. 

--summonses meeting of council, at which only him¬ 
self and Barwell attend ; receives letter from Gen. Clavering re¬ 
quiring keys of Fort William and of Company’s treasury, answers 
that he will maintain his authority, ii. 97, 98. 

-orders secretary not to summon council nor per¬ 
form any official duty without his order as Gov.-Gen., and to send 
him despatches from Europe, ii. 98, 99. 

-reminds commandant and other officers that obe¬ 
dience was due to him as Gov.-Gen., ii. 100. 

-appeals to judges of Supreme Court, who decide 

in his favour, ii. 100. 

-passes resolutions, with the aid of Barwell, declar¬ 
ing that Gen. Clavering, by usurping office of Gov.-Gen., had 
vacated the office of senior councillor and that of commander-in- 
chief, ii. 100, 101. 

-maintains legality and necessity of the exclusion 

of Gen. Clavering; judges of Supreme Court decide to the con¬ 
trary, ii. 103. 

-reference to his resignation in instrument ap¬ 
pointing Mr. Wholer to seat in council, ii. 104. 
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Hastings, Warren, discussion of his right to retain office, and inquiry 
into his conduct, ii. 105, 106. 

-speaks of conditions as applicable to his being 

confirmed in government, ii. 106, note. 

- never denies having given alleged instructions, 

but disavows all recollection of them ; his plausible reasons ; ob¬ 
servations, ii. 107, 108. 

-question of alleged withdrawal of powers given to 

his agents, ii. 108, 109. 

-evidence that Maclean had autliority to tender his 

resignation, ii. 109, 110, note. 

-supposed causes of his change of purpose, ii. 110, 

111 . 

-lijs inconsistent and unsatisfactory defence of him¬ 
self, ii. Ill, 112. 

-revives the plea that Gen. Clavering had vacated 

his scat in council, ii. 112, 113. 

-difficulty of understanding his motives, ii. 113. 

-instance of his hypocrisj^ in regard to Lord North, 

ii. 113, note. 

-remarks on his position with regard to the au¬ 
thorities at home, and on the conduct of his agent, ii. 113— 
117. 

-opinions and remarks on his supposed resignation, 

ii. 117—124, note. 

-by death of Clavering obtains numerical majority 

in council, ii. 122, 123. 

-his power and responsibility after arrival of Mr. 

Wheler, ii. 125. 

-produces letter from Nabob Mobarik-ul-Dowlah, 

claiming the management of his own aftairs, supports Nabob's 
request, which is ultimately conceded, ii. 126. 

produces another letter from Nabob, suggesting 
plan for disposing of salary of Mahomed-lleza-Khan, moves that 
the requisition of the Nabob be complied with, motion carried, ii. 
126, 127. 


folly of the proceedings, ii. 127. 
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Hastings, Warren, his conduct condemned by Court of Directors, 
ii. 127. 

--contends for communicating to Nabob orders of 

Court of Directors for restoration of Mahomed Reza Khan, with¬ 
out requiring compliance, ii. 128. 

-- sets at naught orders of Court of Directors for 

restoration of Mr. Bristow and Mr. Fowkes, ii. 128. 

-motives to accommodation with Francis, ii. 128. 

-continued in office by Act of Parliament for a year 

from the expiration of the period fixed by former act, ii. 129. 

-dreads retirement of Barwell, ii. 129, 130. 

-conditions of accommodation with Francis, ii. 

130, 131. 

-consents to restore Fowkes to office, and eventually 

Bristow, and to conform to Court's orders respecting Mahomed 
lleza Khan, ii. 131. 

-remarks, ii. 131, 132. 

- comments of, on the conduct of the Supreme 

Court in action brought by Stuart against Auriol, ii. 135, note, 

-under advice of Advocate-General, orders assistance 

not to be afforded to the sheriff for executing process of Supreme 
Court, ii. 142. 

■ joins party in council, with which he was usueilly at 
enmity, in resisting usurpation of Supreme Court, ii. 149. 

Iiroposcs and carries the ai^ijointment of Sir Elijah 
Impey to he Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ii. 150. 
-throws doubts on the legality of the power exer¬ 
cised by superiors of the Dewanny Courts, ii. 150. 

— avows his real motives in appointing Sir E. Impey, 

ii. 151. 

-accordance of the appointment with his tortuous 

policy, ii. 151. 

-renewal of disputes with Francis, ii. 153. 

-receives and accepts challenge from Francis; meet¬ 
ing ensues, in which Francis is vrounded, ii. 154, 155. 
-retirement of Francis leaves him uncontrolled, ii. 


155. 
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Hastings, Warren, records minute against treaty concluded at Bom¬ 
bay with Rugonath Row ; proposes to direct Governor of Bombay 
to cancel treaty, and withdraw the detachment furnished in pur¬ 
suance of it; is partially supported in Council, ii. 162, 163. 

-proposes Col. Dow as representative of the British 

government at Poonah, proposal unsuccessful, ii. 164. 

-proposes to sui)port government of Bombay with 

men and money, ii. 165. 

--- taunted with inconsistency, successfully defends 

himself; majority of council refuses to send any men to Bombay, 
ii. 166. 


his counsel in regard to the ])rocccdings of the 
government of Bombay, ii. 173. 

proposes assemblage of large military force at Cul- 

])ee, ii. 175. 

- acquiesces in recal of Col. Leslie from command of 

the force, ii. 182. 

-his judicious conduct in regard to the failures of 

the Bombay government; extract from a minute by, ii. 183—185. 
- his ditiicultics in regard to the Alahratta war, ii. 


L93, 194. 

-carries in council instructions to Colonel Carnac 

to carry war, if practicable and expedient, into territories of Scin- 
dia and Ilolkar, ii. 195, 196. 

---- acquiesces in violent proceedings at Madras as to 

Lord Pigot, ii. 207. 

-thanks God that his colleagues were of the same 

mind with himself in regard to Madras, ii. 208, note, 

-remarks on his conduct, ii. 209. 

—-- suspends Mr. Whitehill, governor of Madras, ii. 

242, 243. 

--- his differences with Lord Macartney, ii. 293, 294. 

-determines to punish contumacy of Cheyt Singh 

by pecuniary fine, ii. 297. 

- leaves Calcutta for Benares, meets Cheyt Singh at 

Buxar; continues journey to Benares ; declines personal confer¬ 
ence with Cheyt Singh, and orders him to be arrested, ii. 297, 298. 
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Hastings, Warren, his critical situation, moves to Chunarghur, ii. 
299. 

-—- does not answer solicitations of Cheyt Singh for 

I)eace ; distressed for money and provisions, ii. 300. 

-returns to Benares to make arrangements for ad-‘ 

ministration of country, ii. 300, 301. 

-disappointed of supply of treasure by the eagerness 

of the military to appropriate booty at Bidzeghur, ii. 302. 

-seeks a loan from the officers, but fails, ii. 302. 

-his language to Major Popham previously to sur¬ 
render of Bidzeghur, ii. 302, 303. 

---examination of his conduct towards Cheyt Sing, 

ii. 303—310. 

-his intrepidity, ii. 311. 

-receives visit from Vizier, concludes treaty with 

him, ii. 312. 

-receives present from Vizier, and applies it to public 

service; his previous receipt of small sum from Cheyt Singh and 
similar application of it, ii. 312, 313. 

--- applies to Court of Directors to bestow on him 

the Vizier's present; application refused, ii. 313, 314. 

- his own remarks on the subject in letter to Major 

Scott, ii. 314, note, 

-remarks of his biographer, ii. 316, note, 

-reasons assigned by, in justification of part of the 

treaty with Oude, ii. 317, 318. 

-exposition of his duplicity in regard to Fyzoola 

Khan, ii. 319—324. 

- consents to deprivation of begums (of Oude) of 

their jaghires, and confiscation of their moveable property ; his 
reasons, ii. 325—327. 

- prepares narrative to vindicate his own conduct in 

relation to Benares and Oude ; Sir E. Impey takes affidavits, ii, 328. 

-his disobedience to the orders of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors in restoring Middleton at Oude, ii. 329. 

directs march of large force to the support of Mid¬ 


dleton, ii. 329. 
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Hastings, Warren, reproves Middleton for his moderation, ii. 333. 

-his attempts to justify his conduct towards the 

begums examined, ii. 333, 334. 

-appoints Bristow to be resident at Oude in place 

of Middleton ; his previously expressed opinion of Bristow, ii. 
336. 

-proposes to reeal Bristow; fails, ii. 337. 

-annoyed by opposition of Wheler, Mac])herson, 

and ytables; his cliaracter of his colleagues, ii. 337, 338, note. 
-proposes abolition of residency at Oude, and resto¬ 
ration of power to native authorities ; succeeds; tenders his ser¬ 
vices to proceed to Lucknow; again succeeds, and departs on his 
journey, ii. 338, 339. 

arrives at Lucknow ; restores portion of jaghires 
to the begums, ii. 339. 

-change in his opinion with regard to begums, ii. 

339. 

-quits Lucknow, arrives at Calcutta, embarks for 

England#!!. 340. 

resolution condemnatory of conduct of, voted by 
House of Commons ; Court of Directors resolved to reeal, ii. 341. 

-majority in general court against his reeal, ii. 342. 

-his administration violently attacked in Parliament, 

ii. 358. 

-proceedings against him in Parliament; Burke’s 

motion for papers; Hastings heard at bar of House of Commons 
in his defence, ii. 360, 361. 

motion made by Fox in reference to his treatment 
of Cheyt Singh ; Pitt supports motion, ii. 361, 362. 
-committee appointed to prosecute his impeach¬ 
ment ; he is formally impeached by Burke, is committed to custody, 
discharged on bail; trial commences, ii. 362, 363. 

- violent language of Burke towards him in regard 

to Nuncomar, ii. 366. 

--- reads his defence, ii. 367. 

-acquitted on all the charges opened by the Com¬ 
mons against him, ii. 368. 
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Hastings, Warren, remarks on the charges, on the conduct of the 
prosecution, and on the length of his trial, ii. 368, 370, 372. 

-his appeal to the House of Lords for judgment, 

ii. 370—372, note. 

--survives the termination of his trial more than 

twenty years, ii. 372. 

-his reception in the House of Commons towards 

the close of his life, ii. 373. 

-his character, ii. 373. 

- his meeting with Mrs. Hastings, and marriage, ii. 

375, 376, note. 

-his hatred of Lord Macartney, and satisfaction at 

the abuse cast on that nobleman by Paul Benficld, ii. 382, 383, 
note. 

-reference to his measures of internal administra¬ 
tion, ii. 387, 388, 389. 

-jhs exertions to introduce improvement in ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and collection of revenues in Bengal, ii. 
518, 519. # 

- his endeavours to correct evils in the judicial 

system, ii. 543, 544. 

-his patronage of De Boigne, iii. 307, 308. 

-reference to the fact of his owing his original ap¬ 
pointment to the Company, though confirmed in it by Parliament, 
iv. 103. 

-his examination before House of Commons in 

committee ; result of his evidence, iv. 226—228. 

Hattrass, siege of, iv, 426. 

Hawkes, Major, at Bhurtpore (first siege of), succeeds in driving 
enemy from their advanced guns and spiking them, iii. 466. 

Hay, Mr., at request of Mr. Amyatt associated with the latter in a 
mission to Meer Cossim, i. 440. 

- is detained as a hostage, i. 441. 

- is murdered by order of Meer Cossim, i. 448. 

-- Col. Leith, additional clause to India Bill, rendering it compul¬ 
sory to retain at each presidency two ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, moved by and carried, v. 335. 
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Hayes, Com., flotilla under, attached to army assembled in Chittagong 
under Gen. Morrison, during Burmese war, v. 61. 

-instance of his zeal in attack upon Arracari, v. 64, 

65. 

Hearsey, Capt., corps of irregulars raised and formed by, during 
Nepaul'war, iv. 308. 

-secures Timley Pass, lays siege to fortress of 

Kutoolgurh, his posts attacked by the enemy, disastrous issue, 
iv. 310. 

-Major, dispatched to confer with Mooftce Mahomed Ewery, 

during disturbances at Bareilly, iv. 373. 

II EBER, Bishop, his account of the escape of Trimbuckjee Dainglia, ii. 
427, 428, note. 

Heni Sing, attacked, defeated, killed, and plundered by Hyder Ali, 
i. 520. 

Henry, prince of Portugal; his zeal for discovery, expeditions fitted 
out under his ausi)ices for exjfloring coast of Africa, i. 35. 

Hera, Piiidarric, account of, iv. 406, 407. 

IIerxaut Singh, commanding the remains of Holkar’s infantry is 
supported by Bappoogec Scindia’s cavalry, iii. 480. 

-is attacked by Capt. Doyle and totally routed, iii. 

480, 481. 

Hewitt, Major, attack made upon, in Cochin, rt'pulsed, iv. 127. 

H EYTESRURY, Lord, lus supcrscssion, iv. 113, 114, note. 

Himmut Bahaudur, his power and influence in Bundlecund; Mr. Mer¬ 
cer dispatched to arrange terms with him ; demands liberation of 
relative confined at Lucknow, a jaghire and an assignment of re¬ 
venue; terms granted, iii. 370, 371. 

Hindoo institutions, the law of caste, i, 5—8, note. 

- system, antiquity of, questioned by Col. Sykes and others, i. 

4, note. 

Hindoos, in Capt. Burn’s force at Shamlee, their suffering from want of 
food, iii. 451. 

-- remarks on peculiarity of their character in reference to 

military discipline, iv. 58. 

-military regulations relating to marks of caste and beard ob¬ 
noxious to, iv, 67. 
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Hindoos subjected by their prejudices to great privations on ship¬ 
board, V. Ill, 112. 

Hislop, Sir Thomas, intrusted with command of military force and 
controlling authority over political affairs in Deccan, iv. 442. 

--his advance delayed by illness and the violence of 

the monsoon, iv. 442. 

-disposition and operations of his army, iv. 443— 

451. 

-directs his march to Oogein, iv. 485. 

-- is joined by Sir John Malcolm, iv. 486. 

-- advances towards Mahidporc, iv. 486. 

-arrives in sight of Maliidpore, iv. 490. 

-movements of, to attack the enemy, iv. 491—493. 

- gains complete victory, iv. 493. 

- enemy sues for peace, which is granted, iv. 493, 

494. 

-summons fort of Talneir, summons disregarded, 

iv. 507. 

-preparations made by for storming Talneir, iv. 507. 

-confusion at one of the gates, iv. 507, 508. 

- place taken and Killadar sentenced to be hanged, 

iv. 509. 

-- dissatisfaction expressed with regard to his con¬ 
duct at Talneir, iv. 510. 

-ig defended by the Marquis of Hastings, iv. 510. 

-calls upon various officers to afford information, 

iv. 511. 

-his revised account of the transactions, iv. 513— 

525, note. 

- examination of his arguments on the occasion, iv. 

524—530. 

-his contradictory statements as to the proceedings 

of the enemy at Talneir, iv. 532, note. 

Hobart, Lord, governor of Madras, proposes, on death of Mahomet 
All, the cession by his successor of certain territories, ii. 557. 
-his dispute with the government of Bengal on the sub¬ 
ject, ii. 557. 
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Hodges, Mr., narrative of his claims on the zemindar of Noozeed, and 
the extraordinary means by which they were satisfied, ii. 243, 244, 
245, note. 

See also Appendix. 

Holkar (Jeswunt Rao) approaches Poona, defeats the combined 
forces of Scindia and the Peishwa; the Peishwa flies, iii. 277, 
278. 

- retreats before Gen. Wellesley, retires to Chandoor, iii. 288. 

- plunders territories of some allies and dependents of British 

government, iii. 480. 

- invited to negotiate, iii. 421. 

-- addresses friendly letters to Gen. Lake, vakeels dispatched to 

British camp by, iii. 421. 

- negotiations with, iii. 422. 

- his menacing letter to Gen. Wellesley, iii. 423. 

- disturbed by detachment from Lord Lake’s army, he retires 

precipitately, iii. 424. 

- deprived by fall of Tonk Rampoora of his only footing in 

Hindostan north of the Chumbul, iii. 425. 

- his rapid flight renders it inexpedient to follow him, iii. 425, 

426. 

- watched by parties of cavalry under Col. Gardiner and Lieut. 

Lucan, iii. 428. 

- after the retreat of Col. Murray, quits his post in Malwa, and 

recrosses the Chumbul with the whole of his army, iii. 430. 

- attacks and destroys Lieut. Lucan’s cavalry, iii. 431. 

- sends a letter to Col. Monson, demanding the surrender of 

the guns and small arms of the British force, iii. 432. 

- attacks Col. Monson, but is beaten off, iii. 432. 

- harasses Col. Monson on his march, iii. 434. 

- his cavalry gather round Col. Monson; attempts made to 

corrupt the British troops, iii. 435. 

--- continues to follow and harass Col, Monson, iii, 436, 

- takes possession of Muttra, iii. 444. 

—- withdraws on approach of British army, iii. 445. 

-- appears before Delhi, iii. 445. 

-- makes an assault, is repulsed, and retires, iii. 448. 

2 o 
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Holkar (Jeswunt Rao) crosses the Jumna at Panniput, and threatens 
to desolate the British territories in the Doab with fire and sword, 
iii. 449. 

-- his cavalry attack Col. Burn on his way from Delhi to Saha- 

runpore, iii. 450. 

- his defeat by Gen. Frazer near Deeg, iii. 451. 

- his camp surprised by Gen. Lake, iii. 453. 

-flies across the Jumna, iii. 455. 

- operations against him in the south, iii. 460—462. 

-his capital, Indore, occu])icd by Col. Murray, iii. 463. 

- the whole of his possessions west of the Chumbul conquered, 

iii. 463. 

-joins Shirzee Rao at Weir, proceeds towards camp of Scindia, 

iii. 540. 

- letters of, fall into hands of English, confirming suspicions 

previously entertained of his intrigues with Scindia, iii. 540, 

arrives with all his remaining force at camp of Scindia, and is 
immediately visited by Scindia and his principal officers, iii. 544. 

- seizes Ambajce Inglia, from whom he extorts promise of fifty 

lacs of rupees, iii. 545. 

- retreats precipitately with Scindia, iii. 548. 

- seizes Baptiste and deprives him of sight, iii. 555. 

- flies, is pursued into the Punjaub by Lord Lake; disap¬ 
pointed in his hope of obtaining assistance from the Seiks; con¬ 
cludes treaty with the English ; conditions of, iv. 52. 

- districts of Tonk Rampoora given back to, by Sir George 

Barlow, iv. 53. 

- permits Ameer Khan to levy contributions, iv. 174. 

- becomes insane, iv. 174. 

- encouragement afforded by, to Pindarries, iv. 406. 

- captivated by Toolsee Bhye, who obtains ascendancy in the 

state, and succeeds to the regency, iv. 484. 

- his death, iv. 484. 

-(Mulhar Rao, son of the former), adopted by Toolsee Bhye, 

iv. 484. 

- intrigues in the camp of, iv. 485. 

- disorganization of his army, iv. 485. 
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Holkar, negotiations with vakeels from his camp, iv. 487. 

- his person secured by party hostile to Toolsee Bhye, who is 

seized and put to death, iv. 490. 

- his army attacked and defeated by Sir Thomas Hislop, iv. 

490—494. 

- peace concluded with, iv. 494. 

- provisions and stipulations of treaty, iv. 494—496. 

- reflections on treaty with, iv. 496, 497. 

Hollond, Mr., employed by government of Madras on mission at court 
of Nizam, his instructions, results, ii. 220, 221. 

- recalled and suspended from the service by the Madras 

government, but retained at court of Nizam, notwithstanding, by 
the government of Bengal, ii. 223, 224. 

•-becomes acting governor of Madras, ii. 398. 

-(governor of Madras), refuses to allow English bat¬ 
talions to be employed by the Rajah of Travancorc, except on the 
part of the lines belonging to that prince, ii. 398. 

- his injudicious conduct with regard to representations 

of Tippoo Sultan respecting the sale of the Dutch forts to Rajah 
of Travancore, ii. 399. 

- superseded in government of Madras by Gen. Medows, 

ii. 402. 

HoLWELii, Mr., assumes the command in Calcutta, on its abandonment 
by Mr. Drake, at approach of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 191. 

- is assured by the Nabob of good treatment to himself 

and the rest of the Company’s servants; he and they confined in 
Black Hole, where numbers miserably perish, i. 192—195. 
- his sufferings, i. 196, 202. 

- succeeds to first place in Council of Calcutta, i. 382. 

-superseded by arrival of Mr. Vansittart, i. 389. 

- proposes change in the government of Bengal, commu¬ 
nicates his plans to Vansittart, i. 394, 395. 

- his confidential correspondence with Meer Cossim, i. 

395. 

-declines to concur in assassination of Meer Jafliier, 

i. 395. 

-- stipulates for the possession by the Company of 

2 o 2 
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Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, to defray charges of 
maintaining throne of Bengal, i. 396. 

Holwell, Mr., declines communicating to Meer Jaffier the transfer 
of the government to Meer Cossim, i. 396. 

- conclusion of treaty with Meer Cossim the last act of 

his official life, i. 397. 

- after elevation of Meer Cossim, receives two lacs and 

70,000 rupees, i. 402. 

his contradictory statements as to Meer Cossim’s 
desire to take off Meer Jaffier by assassination, i. 406—408, note. 

- puts forward conduct of Meer Jaffier in regard to the 

Dutch as a charge against him, i. 406. 

- his respect for the Emperor, i. 409. 

-his signature attached to an offensive letter to Court of 

Directors, who order his dismissal from the service, which he has 
resigned before the order arrives in India, i. 422. 

Home, Major, severely wounded in attack on Sitang in Burmese war, 
V. 81. 

Hooghly, ehief factory of the Company in Bengal, i. 74. 

-Monichund (officer of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) retires to, i. 206. 

--attacked by the English, garrison make their escape, i. 208. 

-charge of alleged corruption in the foujdarry of, in which 

Warren Hastings is accused of participating; foujdar dismissed, 
ii. 68. 

Hooeiobdroog surrendered to the English (Lord Cornwallis’s war with 
Tippoo), ii. 437. 

cruelty exercised by Tippoo towards state prisoners in, 

ii. 438. 

Hoomayoon, son of Baber, extraordinary act of his father, performed 
in the hope of relieving him from dangerous illness, i. 23—25. 

-- yields his throne to Sheer, i. 25. 

- is restored, i. 26. 

-- dies from a fall, is succeeded by his son Akbar, i. 26. 

Hornby, Mr. (Governor of Bombay), resolves not to recognize con¬ 
vention concluded with Mahrattas, nor to cede territory, ii. 183. 

Hosheingabad coveted by Rajah of Berar, iii. 497. 

Hoskin, an English sergeant, gives check to Fuzzul-oola-Khan (officer 
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of Hyder Ali) with insignificant force, defends mud fort near 
Caveriporam with great spirit, his report to his officer, his fate 
unknown, i. 566, 567. 

Hoossein Ali, northern circars committed to his charge by Nizam, 
British government agree to aid in establishing his authority, 
i. 543. 

Huddleston, Mr., added to commission for treating with Tippoo Sul¬ 
tan, ii. 285. 

-his dispute with Col. Wilks and Sir Tliomas Dallas 

on a charge preferred against the commissioners of meditating 
escape, ii. 289, 292. 

Hughes, Sir Edward, appealed to by Lord Pigot for protection, 
demands safe conduct for his lordship to the British ships, re¬ 
fuses to make terms, and throws consequences on those who 
resisted, ii. 203. 

-employment of his squadron in aid of English 

army against Hyder Ali, ii. 257. 

-encounters French fleet under M. SufFrein, and 

captures six vessels; sails to relieve Trincomalee, comes up 
with French fleet, sanguinary battle ensues, terminates without 
any decisive results, retires to Trincomalee, ii. 266, 267. 

-frustrates design of French upon Negapatam, 

battle takes place, ending without a capture on either side ; another 
indecisive action ; retires to Madras, ii. 268. 

Humderstone, Col., lands at Calicut with British force, joins that 
j)reviously under command of Major Abington; takes command 
of whole, retreats before Tippoo, returns to coast, having sustained 
great loss of men (war with Hyder Ali), ii. 270, 271. 

Hume, Mr., in General Court refers to charge against Mr. Huddle¬ 
ston, ii. 289, note. 

See also Huddleston. 

-his opinion that Government should suggest some mode 

of conducting inquiry into affairs of East-India Company, v. 
276. 

-course recommended by, adopted by Mr. Grant, v. 278. 

■-- gives qualified assent to ministerial bill for government of 

India, v. 332. 
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Hume, Mr., proposes that tenure of Company should be determinable 
at expiration of ten years, v. 332. 

- supports amendment withdrawing discretionary powers 

as to appointment of council at subordinate presidencies, v. 333. 
- supports amendment excluding Gov.-Gen. from governor¬ 
ship of any particular presidency, v. 334. 

- moves omission of clause restricting residence in India, 

V. 334. 

- opposes establishment of new bishoprics, v. 334, 335. 

- moves amendment for reducing salary of Gov.-Gen., 

V. 335. 

- opposes motion relating to compulsory maintenance of 

Scotch ministers at the presidencies, v. 335, 336. 

-supports motion for abolishing salt monopoly, v. 336. 

renews motion for putting an end to Company’s govern¬ 
ment in ten years, v. 336. 

- seconds motion of Mr. Fergusson for hearing Company 

by counsel, v. 337. 

Huns, progress of their arms, i. 19. 

Hunter, Capt., forces and enters the gate of Tippoo Sultan’s garden, 
takes post and waits for orders, quits garden, and rushes with his 
men into the river under a heavy fire ; makes his way to the reserve 
under Lord Cornwallis (first siege of Seringapatam), ii. 470. 
Huskisson, Mr., makes statement of trade with India subsequently to 
abolition of Company’s exclusive privileges, which is refuted by 
Mr. Astell, v. 250. 

- opposes Directors of the East-India Company sitting 

on parliamentary committees, v. 261. 

- progress of his opinions on the subject of free trade, 

V. 262, note. 

-objects to so many county members being placed on 

Iiarliamentary committees, v. 263. 

- contends that the Company have violated the law, 

V. 264. 

- absurd error into which he falls, v. 270, note. 

Hussein Ali (officer of Hyder Ali), attacked, defeated, and made pri¬ 
soner by Col. Hartley, ii, 417. 
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Hussein Reza Khan (minister of Oude), his meeting with Sir J. Shore ; 
results of meeting, ii. 561, 562. 

—--- his retention of office supposed to be a bar to 

satisfactory arrangement of the state, iii. 174, 175. 

Hyderabad, dissolution of the French force at, iii. 33. 

- symptoms of disaffection manifested by troops at, sup¬ 
pressed, iv. 63. 

- outrageous rumours as to the intention of the English 

propagated and believed, iv. 73. 

-mutiny breaks out at; subsides, iv. 139. 

Htder Ali concludes treaty with Lally, i. 347. 

- his situation requires withdrawal of his troops from Pon¬ 
dicherry, i. 349. 

--- his origin and advance to manhood, i. 524. 

-Iiis time divided between the sports of the field and volup¬ 
tuous enjoyments, i. 525. 

- joins his brother's corps as a volunteer, distinguishes him¬ 
self, advances to the command of freebooters, i. 525. 

- his predatory troops increase; half booty appro 2 :)riatcd to 

them ; his power and resources increase, nominated foujdar of 
Dindigul, i. 526, 527. 

- proceeds at head of force to sujiprcss confederacy of 

polygars; succeeds; his scheme for enhancing the number of the 
apparently wounded; his aj^portionment of the money furnished 
to him, i. 527. 

- his force augmented, and assignments of revenue made 

for support of the increase; si)ecial commissioners dej^uted to 
inspect musters ; their vigilance frustrated by him, i. 528. 

-g^ppregses mutiny in Mysorean army ; attacks and de¬ 
feats Herri Singh ; presents guns and horses to his sovereign, ob¬ 
tains district of Bangalore as a personal jaghire, i. 529. 

- nominated to chief command of field army ; appointment 

disagreeable to chiefs of ancient family ; reduces the Mahrattas, 
returns in triumph, is received with distinction, i. 529, 530. 

intrigues against his benefactor, Nunjeraj ; trooj)s proceed 
to his quarters and demand payment of arrears, his reply ; receives 
repeated applications from them ; they insist on his proceeding at 
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their head to perform ceremony of dhurna; Nunjeraj retires; com¬ 
pelled to lead troops to palace of Rajah; renounces all connection 
with Nunjeraj, engages to discharge arrears of troops, and obtains 
further assignments of revenue, i. 530—534. 

Hyder Ali, conspiracy to reduce his power, i. 534. 

-is attacked, and retires with his cavalry and portion of 

treasure, leaves his family and infantry behind, i. 534, 535. 

is attacked and defeated, presents himself alone and un¬ 
armed as supplicant at the door of Nunjeraj, is admitted to his 
presence, throws himself at his feet, implores his patron to resume 
his place at the head of the state and receive his old servant; 
Nunjeraj is deceived, i. 535, 536. 

- pressed by Koondc Row, forges letters to principal leaders 

of the army of his enemy, promising reward for delivery of Koonde 
Row into hands of Nunjeraj ; bearer made prisoner; Koonde 
Row flies in alarm, i. 536. 

- falls upon army of Koonde Row and defeats it; dic¬ 
tates terms to the Rajah ; obtains management of nearly the whole 
country; takes Koonde Row prisoner and confines him in an iron 
cage, i. 537. 

-created Nabob of Sera by Basalat Jung, asserts his right 

to the dignity, reduces Sera, engages in invasion of Bednore; his 
cruelty, i. 537, 538. 

- penetrates to capital of Bednore and obtains vast treasure ; 

conspiracy formed against him and detected, three hundred con¬ 
spirators hanged, i. 539, 540. 

suffers in contests with Mahrattas, obtains peace, attempts 
conquest of Malabar, overruns the country, procures nominal sub¬ 
mission, returns to Seringapatam, i. 640. 

-renders homage to new Rajah of Mysore and resumes 

various districts allotted for support of the prince; plunders the 
palace, makes rigorous revision of Rajah's establishments, i. 541. 

-gives orders to lay waste the country and break down 

the reservoirs, poison the wells, bum the forage, bury the grain, 
and drive off the cattle, in order to check the advance of the Mah¬ 
rattas on Mysore ; ultimately purchases their retreat, i. 545. 
-attacks Col. Smith and is defeated, i. 547. 
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Hyder AU is again defeated by Col. Smith, i. 550. 

-=-gains possession of IVipatore and Vaniambaddy, proceeds 

to attack Araboor defended by Capt. Calvert, retires on approach 
of British army, i. 551—553. 

moves to attack convoy under Major Fitzgerald at pass of 
Singarpetta, attack fails, ascends the Ghauts ; perfect arrange¬ 
ments of his department of intelligence, i. 553. 

- affects not to be displeased with advances of Nizam Ali to 

the English, i. 553. 

- Malabar chiefs revolt against him, i. 554. 

-proceeds to western coasts, deceives the English, ap¬ 
pears unexpectedly before Mangalore, proceeds to Bednore, i. 

555. 

- summons principal landholders of Bednore to meet him, 

his exactions, defaulters consigned to his department of torture 
till payment made of the sums demanded from them, i. 555, 

556. 

-takes different mode of levying contributions in Malabar, 

i. 556. 

-enters Bangalore, foiled in his attack upon the camp of 

the Mahrattas, i. 558, 559. 

-makes a circuitous march to cut off Col. Wood’s division, 

retires on approach of Col. Smith’s division, i. 559, 560. 

-tampers with Mussulman officer in command at Mulwagul, 

which falls into his hands, i. 560, 561. 

- is defeated by Col. Wood, with great loss, i. 561—563. 

-siege to Oossoor, his force approach Bauglore, gains 

possession of pettah, which he plunders and retires, i. 564. 

-harasses English army on march to Colar, i. 565. 

-enters Baramahdlll, marches for reduction of Eroad, en¬ 
counters an English party under Capt. Nixon, his infantry fly from 
the charge of the English ; his cavalry destroys the whole party, 
European and native, except Lieut, Goreham, i. 567, 568. 

-advances to Eroad, inveigles the commander, Capt. Orton, 

to his camp and detains him ; obtains from him an order for the 
surrender of the place; various instances of his breach of faith, 
i. 569. 
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Hyder Ali requests an English officer to be sent to him, Capt. Brooke 
dispatched; Mr. Andrews, member of council of Madras, deputed 
to his camp; proposals for peace made and rejected, i. 571. 
-appears suddenly before Madras with six thousand horse, 

i. 572, 573. 

sends letter to governor expressing desire for peace, and 
requesting Mr. Dupre, member of council, to visit him ; his request 
complied with ; terms of a treaty agreed upon, i. 572, 573. 

-takes advantage of pecuniary distress of Rugonath Row, 

makes peace with him on his own terms, ii. 158. 

-stipulation in treaty with Mahrattas for restitution of con¬ 
quests made by him from the Nabob of Arcot and the English, 

ii. 197. 

- protests against attack upon Mah6; its capture offensive 

to him; his displeasure increased by attempt of British force to 
pass through his territories, ii. 215. 

. . . his servants forbid advance of British force under Col. 

Harpur, ii. 218, 219. 

- contempt thrown by, on mission from the English, ii. 

225. 

-reports of his movements reach Madras, ii. 226. 

-plunders Porto Novo and Conjeveram; horrors of his 

irruption, ii. 227. 

- dispatches a force under his son Tippoo to frustrate junc¬ 
tion of Sir H. Munro and Col. Baillie; breaks up his camp before 
Arcot, ii. 228, 229. 

astonished at successful passage of Col. Fletcher; his 
French officers confounded, and advise retirement; he takes differ¬ 
ent view and maintains his ground, ii. 230. 

his cavalry appear as a mask to the advance of his infantry 
and artillery, ii. 231, 232. 

- attacks Col. Baillie with his whole force, his repeated 

charges make sepoys fall into confusion; quarter demanded by 
Col. Baillie, who orders his troops to lay down their arms; 
cruelty of the Mysorean troops, ii. 232, 233. 

causes his prisoners to be paraded before him; heads of 
the slain deposited at his feet, ii. 234. 
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Hyder Ali, narrative of the sufferings of his British prisoners by- 
Lieut. Melvill, ii. 234—238. 

- resumes siege of Arcot; takes the town by assault; cita¬ 
del surrenders, ii. 247, 248. 

- finds no difficulty in obtaining possession of forts under 

command of Mahomet Ali’s officers, ii. 251. 

- invests Wandewash, but fails, ii. 254. 

- employed in variety of minor enterprises, principally with 

a view to booty; makes a forced movement, and places himself 
between British army and Cuddalore, ii. 257. 

-attacked and totally defeated by Sir Eyre Coote; follows 

advice of his groom and flies, ii. 259. 

- prepares to intercept Sir E. Coote, who avoids him by 

taking another route, ii. 260. 

refuses to exchange prisoners taken at Tripassorc; his 
answer to Sir Eyre Coote, ii. 262. 

- his cause unprosperous on coast of Malabar, ii. 264. 

- joined by French force; Cuddalore falls to them; with¬ 
draws towards Pondicherry, followed by Sir Eyre Coote, attacks 
the British general and is defeated, ii. 267. 

- prisoners surrendered to him by Suffrein marched in 

chains to Mysore, ii. 268, 269. 

- his death at an advanced age, ii. 271. 

- measures taken thereupon to secure the throne to Tip- 

poo, ii. 271, 272. 

- reference to negotiation of British government with, and 

treaty concluded with, ii. 393. 

- reference to his treatment of Luft Ali Beg, ii. 442. 

Ile du Passe, brilliant acquisition of, by parties from British cruizers, 
iv. 154, 155. 

—- intrusted to charge of Capt. Willoughby, who uses the 

fort as means of conquering the Mauritius, iv. 155. 

-- forlorn state of garrison there; they are compelled to 

surrender, iv. 158, 

Isle of France, reports that emissaries had been sent thither from Tra- 
vancore to solicit aid in artillery, iv. 119. 
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Imlack, Capt., his engagement with the main force of the French in 
the Isle of Bourbon, iv. 143, 144. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, chief justice of Supreme Court of Calcutta, his gross 
language in regard to Mr, Naylor, an attorney of the court, ii. 
145, note. 

-Ixis leniency towards contempt of court, when pro¬ 
ceeding from Gov.-Gen, and council, ii. 146. 

-made judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ii. 147. 

-remarks on the appointment, and on Hastings’s ac¬ 
count of it, ii. 150, 151. 

- effects of acceptance of the appointment on his 

reputation, ii. 152. 

-suggests the necessity of fortifying Hastings’s 

statement of facts by affidavits; consents to receive affidavits in 
Oude, where he had no jurisdiction, either as King’s or Company’s 
judge, ii. 328. 

- accused by Burke of being Hastings’s instrument in 

the murder of Nuncomar, ii. 366. 

India, early history of, involved in obscurity, i. 1. 

- earliest notices of, lead to the conclusion that, long before the 

Christian era, it exhibited the appearance of a country whose 
manners and institutions had become fixed by time, i. 2. 

- inquiries into the origin of its inhabitants, i. 4. 

- distinction of castes in, i. 5, note. 

- portion of, conquered by Persians, under Darius Hystaspes, 

i. 6, 7. 

- invaded by Alexander, i. 9. 

- Greek dominion there did not expire with his life, i. 10. 

- its early and extensive commerce, i. 11. 

- Mahometan invasion of, i. 11. 

- brief sketch of the more striking parts of its history from 

the commencement of the eleventh to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, i. 12—72. 

- first appearance of the English in, i. 73. 

- British fleet dispatched to (1744), threatens Pondicherry, i. 75. 

- Dupleix claims supreme authority over French possessions in, 

i. 76. 
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India, contest between English and French for supremacy in, i. 264. 

- British empire in, the creation of circumstances, owes its 

grandeur and extent to ambition of its enemies; main causes 
that contributed to its growth up to the time of Clive, i. 501. 

- excitement created at home by affairs of, ii. 48, 49, 342, 343. 

- gross ignorance respecting, that prevailed in Europe in the 

eighteenth century, ii. 175. 

- subjection of the person of a man of rank to restraint felt there 

as an indignity of the grossest character, ii. 307. 

- distribution of patronage and management of affairs made by 

plan of 1784, ii. 351, 352. 

- evil effects of legislating for, under the influence of erroneous 

impressions, ii. 396. 

- land the great source of government revenue in, ii. 524. 

- position of the British government in, on retirement of Lord 

Teignmouth, hi. 2. 

- danger from hostility of the French, hi. 18, 19. 

- relation of British government to subsidiary states of, hi. 226. 

- observations on the feelings of native troops towards the British 

government, iv. 57, 59. 

- expediency of keeping India free from the influence of party 

politics, iv. 116. 

- prevalence of system under which the sovereign is held in sub¬ 
jection by a minister, iv. 130. 

- effects of opening the trade with, by act of 1813, iv. 223. 

- personal tax always regarded by people of, with dislike, iv. 

363. 

- great delicacy of subject of revenue in; land the main depend¬ 
ence of those who rule, iv. 377, 378. 

- observations on extension of empire in, iv. 558. 

- not desirable to disregard claims of rank in, iv. 563. 

-difficulty of maintaining good government in, arising from the 

inaptitude of native officers, v. 187, 188. 

- prevalency in, of falsehood and perjury, v. 187—193, note. 

beneficial effects of British government in, v. 203. 

- emoluments of civil and military services of, v. 231. 

■ state of, previously to the introduction of the British rule, 
V. 259. 
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India control of the mercantile community over the local newspapers, 
V. 279, 280, note, 

- annuity of 630,000/. to be charged upon its territorial revenues 

assigned for payment of the Company's dividends, v. 285. 

- trade of, with China, v. 294—297. 

- insensibility displayed by House of Commons to its interests, v. 

315, note, 

- formation of a uniform code of laws for, contemplated, v. 323. 

- the best governed of the dependent j)ossessions of Great Britain, 

V. 362. 

Indus, provinces bordering on, governed for two centuries by monarchs 
of Syrian and Bactrian dynasties, i. 10. 

- provinces of west side of, annexed to the dominions of Nadir 

Shah, i. 70. 

Innes, CoL, proceeds into Cachar; sickness compels him to suspend 
active operations, v. 41. 


James I. (King of Great Britain) deputes Sir Thomas Roe ambassador 
to the Mogul court, i. 32. 

- Commodore, attacks and captures Severndroog and the island of 

Bancoot, pirate stations on coast of Concan, i. 182. 

Janssens, Gen., refuses to surrender island of Java to Sir S. Auch- 
muty, iv. 186. 

-defeated at Fort Cornelius, and with difficulty reaches 

Buitenzorg, iv. 190. 

- again refuses to surrender, iv. 192. 

- retires to Serondel; defeat and flight of, iv. 192, 193. 

-submission of, iv. 193. 

Java, expedition against, iv. 181. 

- route of the expedition, iv. 183, 184. 

- landing, iv. 184, 185. 

- capture of Batavia, iv. 185. 

- progress of the English, iv. 186—195. 

*- conquest of, completed by defeat and deposal of Sultan of Djoe- 

joearta, and submission of other confederated princes, iv. 204. 

- expedition dispatched from, against islands of Balli and Celebes, 

under Gen. Nightingall, iv. 347. 
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Java ought to have been retained at the general peace, iv. 348- 

Jeetgukh, Gen. Wood attacks redoubt at and retires, iv. 292- 

Jehangir succeeds to the Mogul throne, i. 29. 

- extraordinary history of his empress, i. 29—32. 

- visited by Sir Thomas Roe, an English ambassador, deputed 

in the hope of securing protection to the English commerce carried 
on with India, i. 32. 

•- death of; is succeeded by his son Shah Jehan, i. 32. 

Jeiiama (sister of Aurungzebe) adjusts misunderstanding with the 
court of Persia, i. 62. 

Jenkins, Mr., secretary to the resident with Sciiidia, remonstrates 
against Scindia's attack upon the Rajah of Bhopal, iii. 498, 499. 

— -performs duties of resident on death of Mr. Webbe, iii. 

502. 

— -his brilliant career in College of Fort William, iii. 502, 

note. 

-- demands explanation of Scindia's advance into terri¬ 
tories of Rajah of Bcrar, iii. 503. 

- continues to remonstrate against acts of Scindia, and 

threatens departure, iii. 504, 505. 

- strikes his tents and prepares for departure, is induced, 

on application from Scindia, to j^ostpone his march, iii. 507. 

- after further communication with Scindia, demands 

passports, receives an insolent answer, departs without passjiorts, 
refuses to listen to entreaties to return, till assured that Scindia’s 
messengers had authority to pledge their chieftain's name for 
the performance of any necessary conditions, iii. 509, 510. 

returns to Scindian camp, Scindia violates conditions, 
resident again departs and again returns ; baggage of the residency 
attacked and carried olF by Scindia's pindarries, iii. 510—512. 

■- situation of British residency described by, iii. 512, 513. 

- receives a visit from Scindia, iii. 514. 

-his reply to proposal from minister of Scindia to give 

his army safe conduct to Bhurtpore, iii. 531, 532. 

--receives another visit from agent of Scindia, iii, 532. 

-his further intercourse with Scindia and his ministers, 

iii. 538, 539. 
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Jenkins, Mr., his communications with Scindia on the approach of 
CoL Martindell, iii. 541, 542. 

-opposes Scindia’s meditated visit to Bappoogee Scindia, 

iii. 543. 

- remonstrates against Scindia’s visiting Holkar, iii. 544. 

- in consequence of instructions from commander-in¬ 
chief, requests audience with Scindia; transmits memorial em¬ 
bodying facts intended to be urged at the audience, receives no 
answer, iii. 547. 

-repeated applications of, for permission to withdraw, 

iii. 552—554. 

- departs from Scindia's camp, iv. 38. 

- directs attention to necessity of suppressing pindar- 

ries, iv. 421, note. 

-resident at Nagporc, perceives tendency of events 

there, iv. 469. 

- remonstrates against Apjoa Sahib communicating with 

the Peishwa, iv. 469. 

- apprizes military authorities of the prospect of their 

being speedily brought into action, and urges march of British 
troops towards Nagpore, iv. 470. 

-refuses participation in the ceremony of Appa Sahib’s 

investiture, iv. 471. 

- sends for troops from cantonments, iv. 471. 

- his interview with Appa Sahib interrupted by firing; 

repairs to scene of action, iv. 472. 

- his animated conduct in the field, and its effect upon 

the troops, iv. 475. 

- consents to suspension of arms on conditions, iv. 476. 

- receives information of several proceedings of Appa 

Sahib, evincing hostility to British government, iv. 534. 

- arrests the Rajah and his confidential ministers, iv. 535. 

-his able management of country of Nagpore, iv. 565, 

note. 

- relations of British government fixed by treaty con¬ 
cluded by, V. 173. 

- Sir Richard, his opinion on the power that should be 
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respectively assigned to superintending and subordinate govern¬ 
ments in India, v. 360, note, 

Jkswunt llao Bhow, officer of Scindia, placed under care of Capt. 
Caulfield, continues to maintain intercourse with Pindarries, iv. 
504, 505. 

--Ifig flight, iv. 506. 

-Lar, officer of Scindia, commanding at Asseergurh, com¬ 
mits direct act of hostility by firing on Company’s troops, iv. 567. 

-is recalled from command, disregards orders of 

rccal, iv. 568, 569. 

- attacked by Gen. Doveton; expresses wish to ne¬ 
gotiate ; repairs to Gen. Doveton’s head-quarters to endeavour to 
procure terms ; garrison surrenders unconditionally, iv. 576. 

-subsequent admission as to intentions of Scindia, 

iv. 576. 

- Singh, Ragpoot chief, defeated by Aurungzebc and Morad, 

makes his peace with the former and joins him against Shooja, 
receives orders to advance, but at a critical moment retires with 
all his force, i. 48, 49. 

- falls suddenly on the rear of his allies, puts the 

women to the sword, spreads panic through the imperial army, 
which is stayed only by the firmness of Aurungzebe, i. 49. 

- plunders Aurungzebe’s camp, presents himself be¬ 
fore the walls of Agra and boasts of having defeated the Emperor, 
i. 50. 

-opens a correspondence with Dara, intimates his 

intention of deserting Aurungzebe, and urges Dara to support hi.s 
defection ; Dara waits to augment his forces, i. 53. 

Jeypoor, engagements of Rajah of, with the British government, iii. 
384. 

Jhoo-joo-roo, surrender of, to a detachment of irregulars during 
Nepaul war, iv. 290. 

doiiNBON, Mr., acting British Resident in Oude, letter addressed by, 
to officer of the guard at Lucknow, concerning two confidential 
advisers of begum sent there as prisoners, ii. 331, 

Johnstone, Capt., attacks and drives from their works a party of Bur¬ 
mese advancing from Assam into Cacliar, v. 13. 

:2 i* 
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Johnstone, Commodore, expedition dispatched from England under him 
and Gen. Medows, to attack Dutch settlements at the Cape ; makes 
prize of Dutch vessels, returns to England with three frigates, ii. 
265, 266. 

-Mr., suggests cutting off the ears of an Armenian as a 

punishment for his having invaded the Company’s monopoly of 
saltpetre, i-424, note, 

-his opinion that the sum offered by Meer Cossim to Mr. 

Vansittart and others should be claimed for the Company, i. 426, 
note. 

-proposes to set at nought the orders of the Court of 

Directors that all correspondence with native powers should be 
carried on by the governor, i. 4*37, note, 

- with seven other members of council, records opinion, 

that a regard for the interests of their employers compelled them 
to call upon the Nabob, Meer Cossim, to revoke determination of 
relieving inland trade from duties, i. 439. 

- shares in the wealth bestowed on elevation of the Nabob 

Noojum-ad-Dowlah, and in opposition to his formerly expressed 
opinions, receives two lacs thirty thousand rupees, i. 473. 

- desirous of obtaining explanation from committee (con¬ 
sisting of Clive, Sumner, Sykes, Verelst, and Gen. Carnac) on 
their powers, L 484. 

- endeavours to shew that though covenants had been 

signed, members of council might receive presents, i. 486, note. 

- refers to example of Clive in justification of his conduct 

and that of his colleagues ; records minute on subject of presents, 
i. 489, note. 

- legal proceedings instituted against, to procure refund 

of presents ; discontinued under vote of general court, i. 493, note. 

Jones, Capt., 22nd N.I., drives a large body of the Burmese from a 
fort at the point of the bayonet, v. 29. 

- Gen., receives at Oujein command of force brought thitlier 

from Guzerat under Col. Mimray to act against Holkar, iii. 463. 

——-joins Gen. Lake at Bhurtpore, iii. 471. 

- instructed to proceed to Rampoorah, on route to Guzerat, 


iii. 550. 
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JoxjDPORE, engagements of treaty of Rajah of, with British government, 
ii. 384. 

- case of Rajah of, iil. 521. 

- treaty concluded with Rajah of, iv. 498. 

JuDsoN, Mr., missionary in Ava, lively picture afforded by his evidence 
of the surprise given to Burmese government and people by 
the successes of British army, v. 92—96, note, 

- his representation of the alarm created by the defeat of 

Bundoola in his lines before Rangoon, and his flight to Dona- 
bew, V. 97, 98, note, 

JuGGUT Seit, native banker, anxious for the support of the British 
council in aid of his influence with the Nabob Noojurn-ad»Dowlah, 
i. 472. 

.Tyepoor, treaty with Rajah of, iv. 499. 

Jyetuck, operations against in Nepaul war ; failure, iv. 276, 277. 

- remarks on, iv. 279—281. 


Kaliinga, Major Gillespie marches on (Nepaul war), iv. 270. 
-unsuccessful attack upon, by the British, in which Gen. Gil¬ 
lespie falls, iv. 270, 271. 

- renewed attack on, by Col. Mawbey, fails, iv. 272, 273. 

- evacuated by the garrison; taken possession of by Col. 

Mawbey, iv. 274. 

- fort of, ordered to be destroyed, iv. 275. 

Kamal, plain of. Nadir Shah defeats the forces of the Emperor there, 
and forthwith marches to Delhi, i. 68. 

Karical, expedition fitted out against; surrenders to English, i. 345. 
Kart 4 Soora (Java) surrenders to Sir S. Auchmuty, iv. 192. 

Kay, Lieut.-Col., death of, while employed in expedition from Bombay 
in support of Rugonath Row, ii. 177. 

Keating, Col., commands force destined to act in conjunction with 
Rugonath Row, moves in direction of Pooriah, action takes jilace 
and terminates in favour of the English, victory attended by dread¬ 
ful loss, ii. 164. 

——- dispatched from India with force to Island of Rodriguez, 

which he takes possession of, iv. 142. 

2 p2 
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Keating, Col. H. S., dispatched against Rodriguez (Mascarenhas), iv. 
146. 

-takes possession of Rodriguez, iv. 14G. 

■- proceeds to Isle of Bourbon, lands, gains advan¬ 

tages over enemy, and returns to Rodriguez, iv. 143—146. 

— - trains his men for renewed attack on Isle of Bour¬ 

bon, iv. 148. 

-explains his views as to mode of operations, iv. 

148, 149. 

—- lands at Island of Bourbon, iv. 103. 

- island surrendered, iv. 153. 

Kellett, Lieut. (R.N.), destroj^s number of Burmese war-boats,v.49,5(). 
Kelly, Capt., commands column at siege of Deeg, iii. 459. 

- Col., dispossesses Nepaulesc of position on the Hurryhurpore 

hills, iv. 338. 

-successfully attacks two stockades near Dalla (Burmese 

war), V. 32, 33. 

Kemendine, successful attack on Burmese position at, v. 25, 26. 

-various attacks upon British posts at, v. 44. 

Kennedy, C'oL, left to follow Col. Gillespie with troops and guns to 
Vellore on occasion of mutiny there, iv. 62. 

Kenny, Lieut.-Col., leads the main attack at Gawilghur (Mahratta 
war under Marquis Wellesley), iii. 352, 353. 

Kkrjean (ncj)hew of Duplcix) dispatches a letter to Major Lawrence 
protesting against violation of French territory, i. 156. 

-receives orders from Dupleix to follow the English under 

Major Lawrence, remonstrates ; answered by repetition of orders ; 
obeys, advances, is attacked by Major Lawrence, defeated, and 
made prisoner, i. 157. 

Kerr, Lieut, (of the 38th), killed at Rangoon, v. 23. 

Kerrowlah, Rajah of, treaty concluded with, iv. 499. 

Kerrut Singh, Rana of Gohiid, agreement of East-India Com])any 
with. See Gohud. 

Kuejr-o-Deen, brother-in-law of Mahomet Ali, his reluctance to 
offend Mahrattas, i. 147. 

— -extraordinary conduct in regard to tlic plan laid by 

Nunjeraj for obtaining possession of Trichinopoly, i. 151. 
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Kiieir-o-Deen, liis answer to the demand of Nunjeraj for surrender 
of Trichinopoly, i. 152. 

Kiiilgy, house of, succeed to the throne of Delhi; terminates with a 
prince named Mobarik, i. IG. 

Kiiiruj)mund Khan selected for office of manager of the affairs of 
Furruckabad, refuses to accept without j)roinise of su])port to, by 
British Government, hi. 233. 

- appears anxious to be relieved from the charge, 

hi. 233. 

-Pig unfavourable re2)rcsentations of the young 

Nabob, hi. 234. 

-Pig communications with Mr. Henry Wellesley, 

hi. 235. 

Kiiizi obtains the government of Delhi, and exercises it as the nominal 
vassal of Tamerlane, i. 22. 

Khooshgul, surrender of, to the British (Lord Cornwallis’s war with 
Tipj)oo), ii. 419. 

Kiioosrow Mulllk (last prince of the Ghuzni dynasty) treacherously 
seduced into the hands of Mohammed Ghoory, i. 14. 

Killanoue (Travancore), batteries carried at, by British, iv. 129. 

KiLrATiiicK, Major, dispatched from Madras to Bengal with troops on 
the government of the former presidency receiving news of the 
fall of Cossimbazar, i. 198. 

- his detachment suffers dreadfully from long con¬ 
finement on swampy ground at Fulta, i. 201. 

- moves forward to attack French j)osts at battle of 

Plassy, i. 240, 241. 

- receives from Meer Jaffier three lacs in addition to 

a previous present of one lac, i. 248. 

Kinneir, Major, proceeds to reduce Gingee, i. 153, 154. 

-}Pg force unequal to attack the fortress, or maintain”* 

possession of passes, i. 154. 

--retires to give the enemy battle, is severely wounded ; 

his troops give way, retreat of, i. 154. 

-Pis death, i. 155. 

Kirkpatrick, Capt. J. A., demands from the Nizam full execution of 
article of treaty for disbanding French corps, hi. 32. 
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Kirkpatuick, Col., appointed by Marquis Wellesley secretary to go¬ 
vernment in political department, appointment rescinded by Court 
of Directors ; their reason, iii. 258, 259. 

Kishindoss, son of the Dcwan of Governor of Dacca, finds refuge in 
Calcutta, i. 18( 

- Sooraj-oo-Dowlah requires him to be given up, messenger 

dispatched without answer, i. 186, 187. 

Kistna, Dupleix appointed by Mozuffar Jung governor of provinces 
south of that river, i. 93. 

Kistnagherry surrenders to Col. Smith during war with Hyder Ali^ 
i. 557. 

Knox, Capt., compels the emperor to withdraw from Patna, i. 385. 

- attacked by the Foujdar of Purneah, defeats him, i. 

385. 

- Col., takes post in Seringapatam (Lord Cornwallis’s war witli 

Tippoo), ii. 469. 

-releases Europeans held in confinement, ii. 470. 

Knuckunuddee Sewarree (Brahmin) advises Gen. Wood to attack 
Jeetgurh; disappears (Nepaul war), iv. 291—293. 

Koon])e Row (Brahmin) aids Hyder Ali in the management of his 
])redatory troops, i. 326. 

-assists in removal of Nunjeraj from power, i. 530. 

-negotiates with the Rajah of Mysore with view to 

satisfying his clamorous troops, i. 533. 

-directs fire of artillery upon Hyder’s troops, i. 535. 

-is alleged to have connived at Hyder’s escape, i. 535. 

-defeats Hyder, i. 535. 

-deceived by Hyder, flies in panic ; his army attacked 

and defeated, i. 536, 537. 

- is taken prisoner and confined in a cage, i. 537. 

Koosiiailghur, Col. Monson arrives there in his retreat, his difficulties 
increase, discovers a correspondence between some of his native 
officers and Holkar ; quits the place, iii. 435, 436. 

Kootb-ood-Deen makes Delhi the seat of a Mahometan government, 
i. 14. 

——-— becomes independent on the death of Mohamed 

Goory, i. 15. 
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Kootb-ood-Deen, series of princes commencing with, denominated 
slave-kings, i. 16. 

Kootb (Sovereign of Golconda), his country invaded by an. army of 
Aurungzebe, his daughter married to Mohamed, son of Auruug- 
zebe, i. 41. 

Koraii ceded to vizier, ii. 39. 

Kota, llajali of, declines to admit C-olonel Monsoii’s troops into the 
town, hi. 433. 

- treaty concluded with Rajah of, iv. 499. 

Kumaon, correspondence carried on by the British government and the 
chiefs of that province, iv. 307. 

-evacuated by the Nepaulese, iv. 31 

-])rovince of, declared permanently annexed to British 

dominions, iv. 312. 

Kummer-oo-Deen attempts to intercept Major Cuppage ; severe action 
ensues, English victorious (Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tip])Oo), 
ii. 447, 448. 

-Samoga retaken by, ii. 464. 

-provided for by assignments of jaghire, iii. 91. 

Kunka, zemindar of, submits to the British authority, iii. 464. 

Kurpa, detachment of Nizam’s force moved to ; recalled from, ii. 
555. 

Kurreem Khan, Pindarrie, account of; flies to Nagporc and joins 
Scindia, abandons Scindia’s army in the Deccan, offers his services 
to Holkar, iv. 408. 

-offered an asylum by Ameer Khan; dispossesses Ameer 

Khan of certain districts, and is confirmed in them by Scindia, is 
made a nawaub, and marries a lady of rank, iv. 408, 409. 

-excites the jealousy of Scindia, who invites him to 

attend him; his ostentatious sjdendour; prepares extraordinary 
musnud for Scindia, iv. 409. 

-solicits private favours from Scindia, which are ac¬ 
corded ; is graciously received by Scindia, seized and imprisoned, 
iv. 410—412. 

—-obtains his release and possession of more extensive 

territories, iv. 413, 414. 

-his camp attacked and dispersed; his flight ; seeks 
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protection of Ameer Khan ; is inveigled to Holkar's camp and 
placed under restraint; effects his escape, iv. 414. 

Kuereem Khan seeks mercy of the English, iv. 578, 579. 

Kutwah, town and fort of, taken possession of by Clive, i. 234. 
Kutwal abandoned to the English by Meer Cossim, i. 444. 


La Bourdonnais, French squadron commanded by, appears in Indian 
seas, i. 76. 

-captures Madras, i. 76. 

-treaty concluded by, with the English, declared null 

by Dupleix, i. 77, 78. 

Lahar attacked and taken by Capt. Popham, ii. 188. 

Laird, Mr. John, his statement relative to feelings of Burmese, v. 95, 
note. 

Lake, Gen., affairs of Hindostan committed to, under Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley's plan of political and military operations, iii. 304. 

-marches from Cawnporc, iii. 311. 

-moves to attack of Perron's force, which flics before him, 

iii. 312. 

-takes possession of Cocl, makes preparations for attacking 

Alyghur, cause of delaying the attack, iii. 312, 313. 

-Alyghur falls to him, iii. 316. 

-Perron applies for, and obtains from him, permission to 

retire to the British territories, iii. 317. 

-attacks and puts to flight force under Louis Bourquim, 

who surrenders, iii, 319—321. 

- emperor congratulates him, and solicits his protection; 

his answer; has an audience of the emperor, iii. 324. 

- titles bestowed upon, by Shah Allum ; resumes his march, 

iii. 326. 

-summons Agra, temporary cessation of hostilities; firing 

resumed, garrison surrenders, iii. 330, 331. 

- marches in pursuit of Mahratta force, attacks and entirely 

defeats them at Laswaree, iii. 334—340. 

-remarks on his battle, iii. 340, 341. 

—- various treaties concluded by, iii. 383—387. 
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Lake, Gen., takes a position to enable him to restrain Holkar’s oi)era- 
tions, iii. 421. 

-liis negotiation with Holkar, iii. 422. 

-receives orders to commence hostile operations against 

Holkar, iii. 423. 

-makes a detachment, under Col. Monson, to protect the 

city of Jyenaghur; follows Holkar, iii. 424. 

- makes a detachment, under Col. Don, for attacking Tonk 

Rainpoora, iii. 424. 

- determines to march his troops back into quarters, iii. 

42G. 

- miseries of his march, iii. 426, 427, note, 

-his orders to Col. Monson, and subsequent conduct, iii. 

439. 

- remarks of, on the conduct of Col. Monson, iii. 442, 

note. 

-arrives at Delhi, iii. 449. 

-resolves to proceed in pursuit of the enemy’s cavalry in 

the Doab, iii. 450. 

-relieves Colonel Burn at Shamlee, iii. 451. 

- breaks up Holkar’s camp and disperses his cavalry, iii. 

454. 

- follows Holkar across the Jumna, and arrives at Muttra, 

iii. 455. 

-instructed to remonstrate with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 

iii. 457. 

- takes town of Deeg by storm ; fort evacuated, iii. 459. 

-breaks up his camp before Deeg and marches to Muttra, 

iii. 464. 

- marches to Bhurtpore, iii. 464. 

-commences siege of Bhurtpore, iii. 464. 

-failure of repeated attacks on that place, iii. 464—479. 

-enters into negotiation with Rajah of Bhurtpore, iii. 479. 

-concludes treaty with the Rajah, iii. 481. 

-quits Bhurtpore, iii. 545. 

-is elevated to the peerage, iii. 546. 

Lord, receives letter from Scindia, his answer, iii. 546, 547. 
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Lake, Lord, instructed to discontinue pursuit of Holkar and Scindia, 

iii. 550. 

-addresses letter to Scindia requiring safe conduct for the 

British resident and his attendants, iii. 554, note. 

- again demands release of the liritish residency, iii. 557. 

- refuses to receive proposals from Scindia till British 

residency released, iv. 38. 

- withholds from Scindia letter from Marquis Wellesley, 

iv. 38. 

- remonstrates against abandoning native princes near the 

Jumna, iv. 39—42. 

- concurs with Marquis Cornwallis with regard to Raiia of 

Gohud, iv. 42. 

- defers transmission of declaratory articles aimnexed by 

Sir George Barlow to treaty with Scindia, and remonstrates, iv. 
51. 

- engaged in following the flight of Holkar into the Punjab, 

iv. 52. 

- remonstrates against declaratory articles annexed to treaty 

with Holkar, iv. 53. 

- presses claims of Rajahs of Bhoondee and Jeypore, iv. 

54. 

- is instructed to open negotiation for severing defensive 

alliances with Rajahs of Bhurtpore and Machery, iv. 55. 

- remonstrates with effect, iv. 55. 

- completes negotiations, quits India, iv. 56. 

- his return to England, honours conferred u])on ; his 

death ; provision made by Parliament for his successor in the 
peerage, iv. 56, note. 

-investigation of the causes of his failure at Bhurtpore, 

and the success of Lord Combermere at that jdace, v. 158—171, 
note. 

-Major, wounded at the battle of Laswaree, iii. 339. 

Lally, Count de, appointed Gov.-Gen. of all the French possessions 
and establishments in India, i. 276. 

-proceeds to Pondicherry, i. 276. 

-enters bounds of Fort St. David, -i. 276. 
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Lally, Count de, attacks the fort, which surrenders, i. 277, 278. 

--makes a triumphal entry into Pondicherry, i. 279. 

-takes the field to enforce payment of a bond given 

to Chunda Sahib by King of I'anjore; effects of his approach to 
the capital of Tanjore, i. 279. 

-concludes treaty with government of Tanjore; fresh 

misunderstandings arise; he threatens to transport King and 
family as slaves to Mauritius, erects batteries and makes a breach, 
i. 280. 

- discovers that his army are nearly destitute of both 

ammunition and provisions, calls council of war; makes prepara¬ 
tions for breaking up his camp, i. 280, 281. 

- escai^es the meditated treachery of Monackjee, i. 

281, 282. 

- is informed that d’Ach6 determines to return im¬ 
mediately to the Isle of France, ineffectually endeavours to change 
his purpose, i. 282. 

projects an expedition to Arcot, his triumphal entry 
into that city, neglects to secure Chingleput, i. 283. 

puts force in motion for reduction of Madras, gains 
possession of the Black Town, i. 284. 

casts blame on Biissy for not bringing up the go¬ 
vernor’s regiment to resist sally of the English, i. 286. 

erects batteries and commences firing against Ma¬ 
dras, i. 287. 

- is harassed by the English force without the walls ; 

dispatches force to attack Major Calliaud, results, i. 290, 291. 

- effect of his openations against Madras, breach 

made; his officers declare it inaccessible ; raises siege, i. 293, 296. 

- his complaints of want of support, i. 295, note. 

-gives up command to Soujfires, retires to Pondi¬ 
cherry, his instructions to fSoupircs, i. 296. 

on hearing of departure of Major Brereton for Wande- 
wash, leaves Pondicherry; orders Soupires to join at Chittapet, 
advances to Coverpauk ; his distress and unpopularity ; retires into 
cantonments, i. 297, 298. 

-fires a hundred guns in honour of the repulse of 
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Major Brereton at Wandewash, and transmits accounts of it to 
every quarter, i. 320. 

Lally, Count de, believed by the soldiers to have amassed and secreted 
great wealth, i. 321. 

•- disburses considerable sum from his own chest to 

satisfy mutineers at Wandewash, i, 323. 

- recals troops from Seringham and other garrisons, 

i. 333. 

- forms design of attacking Conjeveram, his dexterous 

movements to reach that place without exciting suspicion ; ar¬ 
rives at Conjeveram, is disappointed in finding no stor^ of provi¬ 
sion ; plunders and fires tlie houses; proceeds to Trivatore, i. 
333, 334. 

-marches with part of his force for Wandewash, is 

advised by Bussy to suspend the siege, determines to persevere, 
i. 33G, 337. 

-attacks the town; attack suspended and resumed; 

takes the town and commences operations against the fort, i. 337, 
338. 

-puts himself at the head of his cavalry, and attacks 

that of the English, is repulsed, i. 340, 341. 

-defeated in general action by Col. Coote, i. 342. 

-is received at Pondicherry with invective and abuse, 

absurd accusations against him ; meets them with defiance and re¬ 
crimination, i. 34 G. 

-concludes treaty with Hyder Ali for the service of 

a body of Mysorean troops, i. 347. 

- makes an attack on English camp before Pondi¬ 
cherry, which fails, i. 349. 

- gloominess of his prospects, threatened with famine, 

expels native inhabitants of Pondicherry, i. 351, 352. 

sets free prisoners on parol on account of his inabi¬ 
lity to supjdy them with food, i. 355. 

sends flag of truce, with gasconading memorial, of¬ 
fering to surrender, i. 356. 

—-- departs for Madras amidst insult and execration, i. 


357. 
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Lally, Count de. brief account of his descent, and his career before 
and after his service in India, i. 357, 358, note. 

Lambton, Capt., assumes command of Col. Dunlop’s column at storm- 
ino- of Seringapatam, iii. 50. 

Lansdowne, Manjuis of, moves rejection of report of committee of 
House of Lords on East-Indian resolutions (1813), iv. 244. 

- gives notice of motion in House of Lords for 

s(4cct committee on foreign trade, v. 238, 

-presents petition from Manchester to House of 

Lords, praying the o]>eniug of the trade to the East-Indies, v. 
248, 249. 

--presents petition from Glasgow, praying for 

free trade to China and India, v. 274. 

-moves concurrence of Lords in resolutions relat¬ 
ing to the arrangement with tlic East-India Company sent u]) from 
the Commons, v. 323. 

-affirms that councils of subordinate presidencies 

are to be retained, v. 330. 

-clauses of bill relating to council of subordinate 

presidencies omitted in committee on motion of, v. 342. 

- moves that fifth member of council of India 1)e 

excluded from sitting or voting, except when making laws and 
regulations, v. 342. 

Lasselgong taken (Mahratta war under Marquis Wellesley), iii. 
461. 

Latter, Capt. Barre, intrusted with defence of part of British frontier 
in Nepaul war, iv. 265, 266. 

Lauderdale, Earl, desire of the Fox and Grenville administration that 
he should be appointed Gov.-Gen. of India, iv. 87. 

--found impossible to overcome objections of Court 

of Directors, iv. 96. 

—-probable ground of their objection, iv, 115, note. 

--makes violent speech against Court of Directors, 

iv. 244. 

Law, M. (French commander), dissuades Chunda Sahil) from surren¬ 
dering to the English, i. 129. 

- demands from Monackjee hostages for safety of Chunda Sahib, 

i. 131. 
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Law, convinced that d’Autueil and his force had fallen into the hands 
of the British, requests a personal conference with Major Law¬ 
rence, and after much discussion surrenders Seringham on terms, 
i. 13G. 

-holds command at Cossimbazar, i. 223. 

-warns Sooraj-oo-Dowlah of disaflfection of his servants, i. 225. 

- considered chief promoter of movement of the Shizada against 

Meer Jaffier, i. 3G4. 

-joins emperor with remnant of French force, i. 384, 385. 

-made prisoner by Major Carnac, i. 415. 

Lawkence, Major, dispatched with six hundred Europeans to aid Nazir 
Jung, i. 86, 87. 

-receives a message from M. d'Autueil, i. 87. 

-his answer to M. d’Autueil, i. 87. 

-orders shot fired from French entrenchment to be 

answered from three guns, i. 87. 

-returns to Fort St. David, i. 89, 90. 

-allows Clive to lead the attack at Tanjore, i. 99, 

100 . 

-force destined for Trichinopoly placed under his 

command, i. 121. 

-defeats a party of the enemy on his march thither, 

i. 122. 

-adopts suggestion of Clive as to division of the 

British force, i. 123. 

-is desirous that Clive should undertake command 

of separate body, i. 123. 

--jDroposes that Chunda Sahib should be given up 

to the British and confined in one of their settlements, i. 131. 

-remarks on his conduct with regard to the death 

of Chunda Sahib, i. 134. 

-urges Mahomet Ali to proceed to complete the 

reduction of the Carnatic, i. 138. 

-aj3plies to presidency for instructions in regard to 

the engagement of Mahomet Ali with Mysore, British authorities 
refuse to interfere, i. 140. 

-advises the seizure of Nunjeraj and Morari Row, 

advice rejected by authorities of the presidency, i, 151. 
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Lawrence, Major, opposed to attempt of Mahomet Ali to reduce 
Gingee, proceeds to Madras, his representations disregarded, i. 153. 

-wisdom of liis advice made apparent, i. 154. 

-embarks with Swiss troops to reinforce English 

near Fort St. David, i. 156. 

-numerical superiority of his army to tliat of the 

French, enemy retire to Bahoor, i. 156. 

-liis orders forbid his entering limits of French 

territory, attacks an outpost, enemy abandon it and army with¬ 
draw, i. 156. 

weary of waiting for an attack from the enemy, has 
recourse to stratagem, i. 156. 

- attacks and defeats French force under Kerjean ; 

makes Kerjean and thirteen of his officers prisoners, i. 157. 

-his trooj)S retire to winter quarters, i. 164. 

-receives from Court of Directors a sword set with 

diamonds, i. 164, note. 

- receives request from Capt. Dalton for assistance 

at Trichinopoly ; his difficulties, i. 167. 

- obliged to march his force to Fort St. David to 

escort supjdies ; harassed by Mahratta troops, i. 171. 

- arrives at Trichinopoly, i. 171. 

■-— fatigues of his march, i. 171. 

fails in attempts to force enemy’s position at Sc- 
ringham; unable to establish himself in position from which the 
enemy had withdrawn, his communication with the country inter¬ 
rupted and transit of provisions stopped ; establishes post at Golden 
Rock, i, 173. 

-- puts his troops in motion to relieve party at the 

Rock; attacked by the French, defeats the French party, and re¬ 
turns to camp in face of the enemy, i. 173—175, 

-—- proceeds to Tanjorc accompanied by Mahomet Ali, 

i. 175. 


-- object in marching to Tanjore effected ; obtains 

assistance of force commanded by Monackjee, approaches Trichi- 
nopoly, finds enemy prepared to dispute his return, i. 176. 

-- engages the enemy, his gallant bearing retrieves 
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the success of the day ; loses his palanquin, of which the French 
make an extraordinary use, i. 176, 177. 

Lawrence, Major, a{]^ain enj^ages the enemy ; gains a brilliant victory. 
Astrue and other officers made prisoners, i. 177. 

--takes uj) quarters near Trichinopoly, i. 178. 

- Col., incapacitated by ill-health from taking command of 

expedition from Madras for recapture of Calcutta, i. 199. 

- approves Orme’s suggestion of Clive as leader of the 

expedition; suggestion adopted, i. 199, 

-proceeds to Madras to remonstrate against recal of 

British troops from the field ; his ill-health compels him to aban¬ 
don command, which ultimately devolves on Major Brereton, i. 297. 

-Gen., remonstrates against draft of force for expedition 

against Manilla; is overruled, i. 522. 

- revises with Gen. Calliaud proceedings of court-martial 

on Sir 11. Fletcher, ii. 29, note. 

- Mr. (barrister in Supreme Court of Calcutta), his inquiry of 

the chief justice, in the case of Mr. Naylor ; reply of chief justice 
to, ii. 145, note. 

Lawtie, Lieut. Peter, reconnoitres position of Ummer Singh in 
Ncpaul war, iv. 284. 

-suddenly attacked by party of enemy, whom he 

drives back, iv. 285. 

Leslie, Col., force assembled by government of Bengal, to afford 
assistance to that of Bombay in the Mahratta war, intrusted to 
his command, ii. 175. 

-his slow progress, recal, and death, ii. 181, 182. 

Leycester, Mr., member of council at Bengal, his testimony to the 
recognition of Noojum-ad-Dowlah by Mcer Jaffier, as entitled to 
the succession, i.467, note. 

-receives one lac twelve thousand five hundred rupees 

on accession of Noojum-ad-Dowlah, i. 473. 

-desirous of obtaining explanation of the 230 wxts of 

the committee appointed from home to restore peace and tranquil¬ 
lity in Bengal, i. 484. 

Light, Caj3t., receives from King of Queda the island of Pulo Penang, 
as marriage j^ortion with sovereign's daughter, v. 192, 193. 
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Ltcitt, Caj)t., transfers island of Pulo Penang to East-India Company; 
ap])ointed governor of It, v. 193. 

Lindsay, Capt,, at Seringapatam, pushes, forward in hojie of entering 
the gates with the flying troops of Ti])poo, ii. 46*8. 

- Sir John, Court of Directors grant commission to, to act in 

Gulf of Persia ; question of granting further powers discussed in 
general court, negatived ; he receives secretly a royal cornmission 
granting the j)Owers refused by tlic Company, ii. 17, 18. 

-announces to governor and council of Madras that 

he is bearer of letters and presents from the Crown to Mahomet 
Ali ; invites them to attend their delivery ; they decline, ii. 26, 27. 

-is disposed to support Mahrattas against HydcT 

Ali, ii. 27. 

- is succeeded by Sir llobert Ilarland, ii. 27. 

- his assurances from King of Great Pritaiii referred 

toby Mcdiomet Ali, ii. 200. 

Linois, Adrn., his squadron attacked and put to flight by fleet of home- 
ward-bound East-Indiamen under Commodore Dance, iii. 377) — 
377. 

Little, Capt., and British detachment wath Purseram Bhow, IVIali- 
ratta general, endeavour to reduce Dooradroog (Lord Ck)rnwallis\s 
war with Ti])poo), ii. 458. 

--— attacks and takes Hooly Onore, i. 459. 

--j)rocceds towards Simorga, i. 461. 

-- attacks and entirely disperses the army of lleza Sail), 

ii. 462. 

—-- prepares to prosecute siege of Simoga, terms of capi¬ 

tulation made and accepted, conditions, ii. 463. 

Lodi refuses to acknowledge Shah Jehan; tenders submission, and 
receives pardon, i. 34. 

- is ordered to proceed to court, is ill-received there ; flies with his 

relatives, takes the road to the Deccan, is followed by the Emj)e- 
ror at the head of an immense army ; experiences innumerable dis¬ 
asters ; dies, i. 34. 

Logan, Lieut., falls before breach at Lahar, ii. 188. 

London, corporation of, petition House of Commons against East-India 
Bill, their representations resj)ecting it, ii. 54. 
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Lohaine’s regiment, mutiny of, i. 322, 823. 

■ ■' — --charges regiment of Col. Coote at battle of Wan- 

dewash ; falls back in disorder to regain the camp, i. 341, 342. 

Lucan, Lieut., commanding body of Hindoostanee cavalry employed 
in following Holkar, hi. 428. 

- assists in attaching force of Tantia (native chief), wliich 

surrenders, hi. 428. 

- his cavalry cut to pieces, himself w^ounded and made 

prisoner, hi. 431. 

- his death, iii. 431, note. 

Ludlow, Major, greatly distinguishes himself at Kalunga, iv. 274. 

-commands column in attack upon stockade near Jye- 

tuck (Nepaul war), unfortunate results, iv. 278, 27S). 

-Bappoojec Scindia placed under his care, iv. 504. 

Luet Ali Beg, his despair on the fall of Nundedroog, ii. 441. 

-his failure of success at battle of Arnee ; how punished 

by Hydcr Ali ; is employed by Tippoo Sultan in diplomatic ser« 
vices, ii. 442. 

Lusiiington, Major J. L., receives intelligence of Piridarries entering 
and jdundcring Peishwa’s territories, iv. 422. 

-overtakes them by forced marches, surprises, 

and put them to flight, iv. 422, 423. 

- brilliant services of his brigade of cavalry at 

battle of Mahidpore, iv. 493. 

Lyall, Mr. George, his evidence on the American trade with China, 
V. 244, 245. 

- opposes in Parliament the limitation of the Com¬ 
pany’s tenure of government to ten years, v. 333. 

-opposes fourfold system of nomination to college 

at Haileybury, v. 335. 


Macan, Capt., his evidence on the cause of the mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, V. lOf)—111, note. 

- - petition of mutineers to commander-in-chief, translated 

by, V. 1 10. Ill, note. 

-note appended to petition by, v. Ill, note. 
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Macan, Capt., his representation of tiie effect of the destruction of 
detachment atRamoo, v. 112. 

Macao, expedition fitted out against, from Bengal; settlement occu¬ 
pied ; Chinese stop trade ; place abandoned ; displeasure of the 
Court of Directors, iv. 131, 132. 

Macartney, Lord, governor of Madras, arrives there; prevails on 
Sir E. Coote to endeavour to keep the army together, ii. 2G2, 2G3. 

- his disputes with Sir Eyre Coote ; attacks Nega- 

patam without consulting the latter, ii. 269, 270. 
-opposes plan of Hastings for surrendering North¬ 
ern Circars to the Nizam, on condition of his furnishing a body 
of cavalry, ii. 293. 

-obtains from Nabob of Arcot an assignment of 

revenues of the Carnatic for support of war, ii. 293. 

-hig resistance to government of Bengal in various 

instances, ii. 293. 

-resigns government of Madras, ii. 294, 

- letters of Benfield filled with abuse of, ii. 382, 


note. 


-arrives at Calcutta from Madras, liis object in pro¬ 
ceeding to Bengal; receives appointment of Gen.-Gen., which he 
declines ; his reasons, ii. 382—386. 

-liiis arrival in England ; enters into communica¬ 
tion with chairman and deputy-chairman of East-India Company ; 
his representation of abuses, ii. 385, 38G. 

-his views communicated to ministers, is invited to 

an interview with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas; his desire for English 
peerage, desire not gratified, ii. 386. 

-engaged in a duel with Gen. Stiiart, whom he had 

forcibly removed from command of army, is wounded, cause of duel, 
ii. 386, 387, note. 

-involved in dispute with Mr. Sadleir in India; hos¬ 
tile meeting ensues, in which he is wounded, ii. 387, 388, note, 
Macaulay, Col., resident in Travancore, pres.ses payment of sub¬ 
sidy from Rajah, iv. 118. 

--assailed at midnight by armed force, his narrow 

escape, iv. 120—122. 
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Macaulay, CoL, his suspension, iv. 124. 

-is requested to return to his duties, iv. 12G, 

-— Mr. T. B., his remarks on the unfitness of the House 

of Commons for the discussion of Indian affairs, v. 314, 313, 
note. 

M ACBEAN, Major, joins CoL Stewart at the siege of Malligaum ; their 
united attack obtains possession of tlie town, iv. 350. 

-CoL, his services in the Burmese war, v. 24—29, 30. 

Macgregor, Capt., fall of, at Talncir, iv. 309. 

Maciikry, stipulations in treaty with Rajah of, iii. 384. 

- portion of territory proj^osed to be assigned to Rajah of, by 

Marquis Cornwallis, iv. 31. 

Maclean, C'oL, intrusted with authority to tender resignation of 
Warren Hastings, mystery attending his proceedings, ii. 91. 

-state of feeling on his arrival in England unfavourable 

to Hastings, ii. 91. 

-engaged in scries of intrigues; propositions agreed 

upon with Robinson, confidential servant of ministry, ii. 94. 
- addresses letter to Court of Directors tendering Hast¬ 
ings’s resignation, ii. 94, 93. 

-questioned as to his authority, professes to be ready 

to give Court satisfaction, proposes to submit i)apcrs to inspection 
of three Directors, ii. 93. 

-his letter a subject of conversation with Robinson, ii. 

93, note. 

- Mr. Roberts, Mr. James, and Mr. Becher em])owered 

to make requisite examination as to his authority, ii. 95, 96. 

-liis acts repudiated by Hastings, ii, 97. 

-ill addressing Hastings, refers to the powers intrusted 

to him ; his answer to question from Mr. Becher as to his autlio- 
rity, ii. 109, 110, note. 

-liis intriguing and unscrupulous character, remarks on 

his conduct, ii. 113—116. 

-in letter to Hastings, refers to difficulty of maintaining 

majority in General Court, ii. 114, 115, note. 

his remarks to Hastings on tlie effects of CoL Mon- 
son’s death, and Mr. Wheler’s appointment, ii, 121 —124, nx)te. 
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Macleod, Col., sent by Sir Eyre Coote, to take command of remnant 
of Coin Humbcrstone’s force, resists attack of Ti])poo; is joined by 
Sir Edward Hughes witli reinforcement, ii. 271. 

-dislodges enemy from villages of Colar and Nagrecoil 

(Travancorc), iv. 129. 

- carries Fort of St. Denis (Isle of Bourbon) at point of 

bayonet, iv. 151. 

-William, detached to attack batteries in Mauritius, iv. 

1G5. 

-joins Col. Gillespie at Palcrnbang, iv. 200. 

- Gen., departs from Mangalore, ii. 581. 

- Lord, represents to Governor of Madras (Mr. Whitehill) the 

necessity of taking measures to oppose llydcr Ali, ii. 227. 

- Major, his gallant conduct at Alyghur, he is wounded, 

iii. ‘115, .‘11 6. 

Mac Morin^k, Col., takes possession of fort of Chouragurh (Nagpore) 
and adjoining town, iv. 538. 

Mac Neil, Col., visits Azim-id-Dowlah, iii. 155. 

MAcnniERsoN, Mr. John, solicits commission from Mahomet Ali to 
proceed to hhigland as his accredited agent, authority given, 
results of his mission, ii. 19—21. 

-obtains introduction to the Duke of Grafton, 

and ])resents jJan for the administration of Indian affairs, ii. 21. 

-urges the claims of Mahomet Ali; offers 

])resents, which arc refused, i. 21, 22. 

proposes, on bcdialf of Mahomet Ali, to in¬ 
vest seventy lacs in the purchase of British stock, or to lend that 
sum to the government at two ])er cent. ; proposes an act to 
restrain Company’s servants from interfering with India ])rinccs, 
his intrigues to foment differences ])etwec'n the Crown and the 
Company, ii. 24 — 26‘. 

-on recommendation of Duke of Grafton, 

appointed Avritcr on Aladras establishment ; is dismissed the ser¬ 
vice, ii. 378. 

-conflicting legal oj)inions on the effect of his 

dismissal ; appointed member of council of Bengal to supply 
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vacancy caused by retirement of Mr. Harwell; eventually becomes 
successor of Hastings, ii. 380. 

Macpherson, Mr. John, Select Committee of the House of Commons 
inquires into appointment of, ii. 379. 

*- - — his alleged secret service, ii. 381. 

-- enforces necessary reforms, and restores 

credit of Company’s Government; cliaracter of, ii. 382. 

Macrie, Col., commands the force composing the storming party at 
Dccg, hi. 459. 

Madeira, discovery of, i. 3 G. 

Madge, Captain, commander of Fort M‘Dowall ((Ceylon), on receiving 
intelligence of the massacre of the garrison of Candy, evacuates the 
fort and retreats towards Triiicomalee, hi. 412. 

Madiioo Singh quarrels with his brother Doorjun Saul, attem])ts to 
seize fort of Bhurtpore and the person of his brother, fails, v. 
137, 138. 

-- retires to Deeg, repulses detachment sent against him 

by Doorjun Saul, is joined by body of Mahrattas, v. 138. 

M ADRAs, its establishment as a station of the East-India Company, i. 73. 

-attacked and taken by the French, i. 7G. 

- j)ossession of, promised to the Nabob of the Carnatic by 

Dupleix, i. 7G, 77. 

-- treaty concluded by La Bourdonnais on its surrender de¬ 
clared null by Dupleix ; pro})erty of the English seized, and those 
who refused allegiance to the French sovereign required to de¬ 
part ; governor and principal inhabitants marched to Pondiclierry, 

i. 78. 

-restored to the English by peace of Aix la Chapelle, i. 79. 

-besieged by Lally, i. 284. 

- garrison make a sally, i. 284, 285. 

- Lally raises the siege, i. 294. 

- sudden appearance of Hyder Ali before it, i. 572. 

- Mr. Dupre, member of council, proceeds to camp of Hyder, 

and concludes treaty, i. 573, 574. 

-- violent disputes at, arrest of the governor, Lord Pigot, who 

dies under restraint, ii. 201—203. 
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Madras, monstrous corruption there, ii. 223, 224, 244, 246. 

- discontents in army at, iv. 133. 

-discontent inflamed by commander-iu-chief, iv. 137. 

-remarks on, iv. 139, 140. 

- presidency of, not deprived of council, v. 361. 

Madura (south of India), failure of C-apt. Calliaud in attempt to take 
by surprise, i. 268. 

- Capt. Calliaud returns to, it surrenders, i. 277). 

- held in opposition to Mahomet Ali by Mahomet Isoof, siege 

of; falls, i. 523, 524. 

- (Indian Archipelago), French fortress in, reduced by Capts. 

Harris and Pellew, iv. 194, 195. 

- Sultan of, joins the English, iv. 195. 

Maha Nemiou (Burmese commander) carried in a litter from point to 
point to sustain the energy of his men, v. 71. 

Mahe, and dependencies on coast of Malabar, surrender of, i. 359. 

- surrenders to Col. Braithwaitc, fort blovrn up, ii. 215. 

Maher Merza Khan (officer of Hyder Ali) attacks Aicot, eirects an 
entrance, ii. 274. 

Maiimood, Sultan, son of Subooktngeen, rc'igiis at Ghizni in AflTghan- 
istan, and becomes founder of Ghizni vidian dynasty, i. 12. 

--first Mahometan ])rmcc who 

established a solid power in India, i. 12. 

-defeats the Rajah of Lahore, 

enriches himself with plunder, and stipulates for payment of an¬ 
nual tribute, i. 12. 

-destroys many monuments of 

Hindoo idolatry, including temples of Nagrakote and Somnaut, 
i. 12, note, 

Mahomed Ameen, his faithlessness; forms project of assassinating those 
administering the government of Hyder Ali after the death of that 
prince, assumes their power in the name of his second son, })lot 
detected,^ conspirators seized, ii. 271, 272. 

* - Bey, his plundering band destroyed and dispersed by Gen. 

Campbell, iii. 365, 366. 

• -Esa, leads the insurgents in disturbances at Bareilly, iv. 375. 

-- Kooli, assists the Shazada, i. 366. 
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Mahomed Reza Khan, selected for office of chief minister to the 
Nabob Noojum-ad-Dowlah, i. 469. 

-manifests his gratitude towards those to whom 

he owed his appointment, i. 472. 

- complaints of Nabob against, i. 487. 

-exonerated from charges preferred against him, 

i. 493. 

-reports prejudicial to character of, reach Court 

of Directors ; orders sent to seize him, ii. 31, 32. 

-his accpiittal after tedious inquiry, ii. 33. 

-Court of Directors satisfied of his innocence, 

direct his restoration to office, ii. 87, 88. 

-complaints against, by Mobarik-ul-Dowlah ; is 

removed from Ins charge, ii. 125. 

-distribution of his salary by Nabob, ii. 126. 

-is favourably noticed by Court of Directors, ii. 

127. 

-his restoration an article in the compact between 

Hastings and Francis, ii. 131. 

Mahomet Ali Khan, government of Arcot transferred to, i. 89. 

-ths camp attacked by the French; precipitate 

flight of, i. 90. 

-- endeavours to make terms witli the French, i. 

96. 

- small body of troops sent to his assistance by 

the British to prevent his falling off to the French, i. 96. 

-his })ecuniary distress, his troops threaten to 

desert him, applies to Mysore for aid, i. 115. 

-Rajah of Tanjore declares in his favour, and dis¬ 
patches troops to his assistance ; he receives further aid from other 
quarters, i. 116. 

-head of Chunda Sahib, sent to, directs it to be 

publicly exhibited, i. 131. 

--- urged by Major Lawrence to proceed to reduc¬ 
tion of unsubdued parts of the Carnatic, i. 138. 

-objects to fulfil agreement for transfer of Trichi- 

nopoly to Mysori‘, i. 138. 
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Maiiomkt Ali Khan professes himself willing to give up Trichinopoly 
when placed in quiet ])osscssion of his other dominions, i. 139, 
140. 

- his conference with Morari Row, i. 141. 

- makes over to Mysorean general revenues of Se- 

ringham, and receives Mysorean troops into Trichinopoly, i. 

144. 

- marches northward, accompanied by British force, 

i. 144. 

- succeeds in obtaining partial recognition of his 

authority ; applies to British authorities for additional force to 
reduce Gingee ; Major Kinnier dispatched for that ])ur})Osc, but 
fails to effect it, i. 153. 

- congratulated by Mahrattas on sucesses against 

Kerjean, i. 158. 

-makes aj)plication to the English for means of 

reducing Chinglcput and Covelong; small force fLirnished him, i. 
158. 

- his army broken up, i. 134. 

-- accom])anIes Major Lawrence to Tanjore, i. 175. 

- English continue to aid him in collc'cting his re¬ 
venues and reducing his vassals to obe dience, i. 181. 

- his embarrassments, i. 2()8, 

desirous of quitting Madras when French apjiear 
before it, departs with family to Negapatam, i. 288, 

- arrives at British camp before Pondicherry, and 

concurs in the indulgence given to the fugitives from that place, 
i. 353. 

assisted by government of Madras in reducing 
rebellious vassals ; Madura held in opposition to him, attacked and 
taken, i. 523, 524. 

-his dispute with the sovereign of Tanjore, i. 524. 

-authorizes Mr. .John Maepherson to proceed to 

England as his accredited agent, ii. 19. 

-his disputes with Tanjore, premature peace con¬ 
cluded; hostilities recommenced; their termination, ii. 27, 28. 
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Ma^HOMET Ali Khan obtains aid of English in punishing certain poJi- 

gars, ii. 38. 

--renewed war with Tanjore, country conquered for 

him by the English, ii. 30. 

-his opposition to the restoration of Tanjore, ii. 

199. 

-objects to negotiate with the Nizam, proposes to 

send a vakeel to Basalat Jung, ii. 216. 

- impoverished by purchasing services of Euro¬ 
peans, his army inefficient and mutinous, ii. 246. 

—^- death of, ii. 556. 

- evidence of his perfidious correspondence with 

Tippoo Sultan found at Seringapatam ; examination of, iii. 131 — 
136. 

Mahrattas, origin and early history of, i. 56—62, 64—66. 

- English aid a prince of that nation in endeavouring to 

recover throne of Tanjore ; results, i. 79 —81. 

- reduce Chunda Sahib, i. 83. 

- body of, engaged to assist Mahomet Ali, remain inactive 

about thirty miles from Arcot, during Clive’s defence of that place, 

i. 107. 

- arrival of at Arcot, attempt to enter the town, have 

recourse to plunder, fire the houses, and retreat, i. lOS. 

- aid Clive against Rajah Sahib, i. 113, 114. 

—- large body of, dispatched from Trichinopoly to join the 

French; hear of defeat of Kerjean by the British ; proceed to con¬ 
gratulate Mahomet Ali, i. 158. 

- their mode of dealing, i. 332, note. 

- Hyder Ali suffers in contests with, i. 540. 

- attack Mysore, advance to Sera; they propose terms to 

Meer Sahib, terms accepted, fort and district surrendered to; 
Hyder Ali purchases their retreat, i. 545. 

-body of, taken into English service ; join Col. Smith ; 

failure of attack upon by Hyder Ali, i. 558. 

- attack Hyder Ali, Mahomet Ali disposed to favour them, 

ii. 26. 
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Maiirattas, negotiations with, by Sir Robert Harland, ii. 28, 

--- conduct Emperor to Delhi; he transfers to them the dis¬ 
tricts allotted for his support by the British government, ii. 35. 

- defeated by Shoojah-ad-Dowlah and Hafiz, ii. 42, note, 

-retreat of, towards the Jumna ; no terms of accommoda¬ 
tion settled with, ii. 44, note, 

- Salsette, Bassein, Kenery, Hog Island, Elephanta, and 

Auranjee occupied by, ii. 15G. 

-government of Bombay olfer Broach and Fort Victoria to, 

in exchange, ii. 157. 

- reinforce the garrison of Tannah, ii. IGO. 

- treaty concluded with, by government of Bombay, by 

which previous treaties ratified, ii. IGl. 

- refuse compliance with Col. Upton’s demand of iSalsctte 

and Bassein, ii. 1G7. 

-another treaty concluded with; Salsette and the islands 

confirmed to the Company, ii. 1G8, IGf). 

-their right to Salsette founded in force, ii. 170. 

- intrigues of the Chev. St. Lubin with, ii. 174, 175. 

-expedition from Bombay surrounded by, ii. 17(S. 

- convention concluded with, securing peaceable return of 

British army ; Salsette and all recent acquisitions from Mahratta 
states to be restored, ii. 170. 

-attack the Rana of Gohud : British force under Ca])t. 

Popham dispatched to his assistance; results, ii. 187, 188. 

-seek destruction of Col. Hartley’s army, but are unable 

to gain any advantage, ii. 191, 192. 

- spirits of, elevated by their success in compelling Gen. 

Goddard to retreat, ii. 195. 

- treaty of peace with, ii. 197. 

- consent to the surrender of conquests of Hyder Ali, from 

Nabob of Arcot, ii. 197. 

- their right to chout, under treaty between the British go¬ 
vernment and the Nizam, 1768, ii. 393, 394. 

- attack and plunder the garrison of Darwar, retiring under 

stipulation, ii. 419. 
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Maiirattas, junction of, with British army under CoL Stuart (war 
with Tippoo), ii. 435, 43G. 

-- fall upon fugitives from Hooliordroog and plunder them, 

ii. 437. 

- their continued co-operation with the English against 

Tippoo secured by a loan, ii. 438. 

-their army, under Purseram Bhow, proceeds to attack 

Dooradroog ; fails ; marches to Chittledroog ; plunders generally ; 
Hooly Onore subjected to plunder, ii. 458. 

- manifestation of their perfidy and bad faith at Samoga, 

ii. 4G4. 

-their demands for chout on Tippoo and Nizam, ii. 

551. 

-attack Nizam, wlio is forced to purchase i)eace on ignomi¬ 
nious terms, ii. 551, 552. 

- circumstances of, at the commencement of the administra¬ 
tion of the Manjuis Wellesley, iii. 5. 

-])ower of, at Surat, iii. 105. 

-defeat of, l)y Gen. Lake, at Laswanee, iii. 334—340. 

-- character of, by one of themselves, iii. 555, 55G, note. 

- war with, review of, and observation upon the ])olicy of 
the Marquis Wellesley, in reference to, iii. 557—575. 

- considerable body of, attracted to Bhurtpore by disturb¬ 
ances there, v. 138. 

iiee also Aj)pa Sahib, Bajee Row, Berar, Guicowar, liolkar, 
Nagpore, Peishwa, Sattara, and Scindia. 

Maitland, Capt., drives enemy from covered way at Paligaut; pursues 
fugitives ; garrison struck with j)anic and surrenders (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii. 282, 283. 

Maiuoribanks, Mr., chairman of East-India Company, dissents from 
resolution of Court of Directors, recommending compliance with 
the views of ministers, v. 314. 

- again dissents from amendment of similar cha¬ 
racter, V. 344. 


his dissent, v. 344—347, note. 
retires from the chair, v. 347, note. 
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Marjoriranks, Mr. Charles, opinion of, on nnicn of trade witli East- 
India Company’s p^overnment, v. 31C, note, 

Malarau, piracy on the coast of, carried on by family of Angria ; sup¬ 
pression of, i. 181, 18i2. 

—-- means adopted by Uyder Ali towards the cliiefs of, i. 

55C. 

Malartic, Gen., governor of Mauritius, issues proclamation recount¬ 
ing proposal of Tippoo to form an alliance with the Fiench, and 
inviting volunteers to join him, hi. 13. 

Malastrie, in Mauritius, fort of, abandoned by the French, iv. 
1C4. 

Malays resident in the kingdom of C’andy permitted, by treaty with 
Mooto Sawiny, to proceed with their families to the liritish settle¬ 
ments, hi. 403. 

M alavelly, grain found at, by army of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 4*23. 
]\1al(T)lm, Capt., dispatched to camp of Scindia, succeeds in ellecting 
treaty of alliance, articles and conditions of, iii. 378—383. 

-- Col., opens negotiation with agents of Scindia, hi.s autho¬ 
rity from Lord Lake, iv. 38. 

-intrusted with negotiating treaty with Scindia, suc¬ 
cessfully brings it to a close, iv. 4.3, 50. 

- Sir John, endeavours to account and a])ologize for the 

eagerness of British officers in the East to secure booty, i. 183, 
note, 

-his statement of the rpiestion proi)osed by Clive 

at the council of war held previously to the battle of Flas.sy, i. 
236, note* 

-his observations on the exclusion of Clive from 

the chair at Calcutta under the rotation system, i. 363, note. 

-his account of the circumstances preceding 

Clive’s return to India, i. 480, note, 

-mistake of, as to a letter addressed by Clive to 

the secretary of the Company, i. 481, note, 

improbability of his statement as to the inability 
of the party of Mr. Sulivan to procure a requisition for a ballot, 

i.481. 
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AIalcolm, Sir John, remarks of, upon revival of an offensive alliance 
against Tippoo, his observations on engagement with Nizam, ii. 
396. 

-his remarks upon the view taken by the home 

government of the policy of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 507. 
---his observations on the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing national honour by the British government in the East, ii. 
553. 

-his character of the minister of the Nizam at 

the time of the dissolution of the French force, hi. 32, note, 

-his oj)iiiions on the proper policy of the British 

government in India, hi. 569, 570. 

-engaged in series of operations against Chetoo 

and other Pindarries, iv. 485, 

-ordered to proceed towards Oojein, effects junc¬ 
tion with Sir T. Hislop, iv. 486. 

-conducts negotiation with government of Holkar, 

iv. 487. 

-leads brigade of infantry at battle of Mahidporc, 

his successes, iv. 493. 

-receives overtures from the Peishwa, who sur¬ 
renders, iv. 556. 

-his engagements for provision for Peishwa, iv. 

560, note, 

-acts on his own responsibility, his defence of 

the arrangement made by him, iv. 561, 562. 

-duty assigned to him at siege of Asseergurh, 

iv. 573, 574. 

-suggestion of, as to subjects before parliamen¬ 
tary committee on affairs of East-India Company, v. 276. 

-moves series of resolutions in General Court of 

East-India Company expressive of disposition to accept generally 
the bargain proposed by ministers, v. 307, 308. 

Mallia taken by English, iv. 173. 

Malligaum, description of, iv. 545, 546. 

—-siege and surrender of, iv. 545—552. 
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Malwa, Col. Camac penetrates into, ii. 196. 

Manchester, petition from, on East-India trade, presented to House 
of Lords by Marquis of Lansdovvne, v. 2-18. 

Mangalore falls into the hands of the English (war with Hyder Ali), 

i. 554. 

- Hyder Ali suddenly ajipears before it, English withdraw; 

artillery and stores abandoned to the enemy, i. 555. 

- capitulates to Gen. Matthews, ii. 276. 

- besieged by I'ippoo Sultan, defended by Col. Campbell, 

ii. 277. 

- included in armistice with Tippoo, ii. 278. 

- expected relief from Bombny, not received at, ii. 280. 

- distress of garrison of, becomes extreme ; want and sick¬ 
ness prevail ; negotiation opened, capitulation agreed upon, suj)- 
plies of provisions arrive too late, ii. 281, 282. 

Manilla, expedition against projected by crown, East-India Com])any 
invited to aid in ; government of Madras furnish force for, i. 
522. 

- taken by storm, all dependencies surrendered; restored to 

Sj)ain at general peace, i. 523. 

Manipuh subjugated by the Burmese, v. 111. 

Manningham, Mr. (member of government of Bengal), sent with Mr. 
Frankland to superintend embarkation of females on approach of 
Soojah-oo-Dowlah ; refuses to return, example followed by others, 
i. 190. 

--objects to making Clive independent of council in 

military matters, i. 200. 

Mansfield, Earl, condemns East-Iiidia Bill (1767), as an exertion of 
arbitrary power without precedent, ii. 11. 

Markham, Mr., arrests Cheyt Singh by order of Hastings, ii. 298, 
299. 

Mauley, Major Gen., commands division of army intended to advance 
against Katmandoo (Nepaul war), iv. 265. 

--his delay in joining the division, iv. 298. 

— -- waits for battering-train, iv. 298. 

— --- displeasure of Gov.-Gen. with, iv. 299. 
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Marlky, Major Gen., his hesitation between his instructions and the 
conclusions of his own mind, iv. 300. 

- Gen., advances towards Pursah, but almost immediately re¬ 
trogrades, iv. 301, 302. 

- his despondency increases ; he takes the opinion of 

certain officers; is recalled, iv. 303. 

- is accused of misconstruing his instructions, iv. 303. 

- suddenly quits camp without making any provision for 

command, iv. 305. 

Marriage, Hindoo law of, i. 8, note. 

Marry ATT, Capt., becomes senior naval officer by retirement of Com¬ 
modore Grant (Burmese war), v. 25. 

- fourteen pieces of artillery silenced by the fire from 

the shij)ping under, v. 30. 

-constructs bridge for passage of troo])s at Syriam, 

V. 32. 

Marshall, Major-General, reduces Hattrass and Moorsaum, iv. 
42G. 

-Gen., ordered to advance upon Mundela, iv. 534. 

-opens batteries, which are answered from enemy’s 

works ; his dispositions for storming Mundela ; garrison surrender, 
iv. 53G. 

Marteran, expedition against, under Col. Godwin, description of the 
place and its capture (Burmese war), v. 34—36*. 

Martindell, Col., advances towards Scindia, hi. 541. 

- Gen., appointed to succeed Gen. Gillespie, iv.27G. 

-unfortunate attack on stockade near Jyetuck 

jdanned by (Nepaul war) ; remarks, iv. 276—281. 

- army under, remains before Jyetuck, iv. 307. 

- displeasure of the Gov.-Gen., iv. 318. 

-difficulties of, increased by defection of irregulars ; 

his complaints of want of correct intelligence, and desire to be 
relieved from command, iv. 320. 

Maskklyne, Capt., Clive engages in salt trade for his benefit, i. 
505. 

—--jiig character and fortune, i. 505, note. 
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Masulipatam, first settlement by the Englisli East-Indla Company on 
coast of Coromandel at, i. 73. 

-Bussy obtains reinforcements from, i. 216. 

-part of scattered troops of Conlians collected at, i. 

302. 

-falls to Col. Forde, i. 308. 

-discontent of otlicers of Adadi as army breaks out into 

open mutiny at, iv. 139. 

Matukson, Lieut., his gallant conduct at Pursab (Nepaul War), iv. 
299. 

Mathews, Gen., dispatched to relief of Col. Ilumberstonc at Paniani ; 
ordered to discontinue o])crations on the coast and push for Bed- 
nore ; protests against orders, but ])roeeeds to execute them ; ob¬ 
tains possession of Bednore, Mangalore, Anantpore, and other 
places, ii. 276. 

-marches with his garrison out of Bednore on condi¬ 
tions, which are violated ; charged with plundering the public 
treasury, ii. 277. 

-declares government indebted to him for advances to 

the amount of 33,000 rupees, ii. 277, note, 

--jiiij other British prisoners murdered by I'ippoo, ii. 

286. 

Matthews, Capt., disguises as a native to obtain possession of Mul- 
w^gul, his success not very creditable, i.d/)8, note, 

Maueitius, preparations for attacking, iv. 159, 163. 

-landing of the British there, iv. 164. 

-their operations, iv. 164—166. 

-British ensign first planted there, iv. 166. 

-surrendered by the governor, iv, 167. 

-remarks on articles of cajfitulation, iv. 168—171. 

Maw, Lieut., wounded at attack upon Syriarn, his own account of the 
misfortune (Burmese war), v. 33, note, 

Mawbey, Col., unsuccessful attempt of, on Kalunga (Nepaul war), 
causes of failure, iv. 273. 

—-takes possession of Kalunga on its evacuation by the 

garrison, iv. 274. 

Maxwell., Col., effects junction with Gen. Medows, ii, 412. 
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Maxwell, Col., attacks and breaks line of Tippoo's infantry, ii. 430. 

-dispatched into Baram^ihal, takes the fort of Penagra, 

takes and sots fire to pettah of Kistnaghery; attack on fort fails, 
ii. 443. 

-- leads attack at the Carigaut Hill (Seringapatam, first 

siege), ii. 4G6. 

McCreagh, Gen , conducts expedition against Chedula, effects landing, 
carries stockade, island surrendered (Burmese war), v. 28. 

-Rangoon to abide further orders, v. 51. 

M'Dowall, Gen., dispatclied on a mission to the court of Candy, 
hi. 400. 

— ---Gen., requests permission to construct a road through 

the King’s territories ; refused, hi. 401, 

_ --marches from Colombo with a force about two thou¬ 

sand strong, iii. 402. 

-concludes treaty with Mootto Sawmy in Candy, iii. 

403. 

his conference with second adigur; agrees to invest 
Pelime Talauve with suj)reme authority, provision being made for 
Mootto Sawmy, iii. 405. 

— -- departs for Coloml)o, iii. 40G. 

marches from Colombo, arrives at Candy; seized 
with fever and compelled to depart, iii. 407. 

-^ appointed commander-in-chief at Madras, but not to 

a seat in council; apjdies himself to aggravate and extend ill-feel¬ 
ing in army, iv. 135. 

■--his violent conduct; arrests Col. Monro, iv. 137. 

. embarks for Europe, leaving behind him inflamma¬ 
tory order ; formally removed from office of commander-in-chief, 
iv. 138. 

- - iQgt on his passage to Europe, iv. 140. 

— - Major, sur])rises and puts to flight large body of Pindar- 

ries, iv. 424. 

M'Dowell, Col., leads a party in attack on Watty-goon; is shot 
through the head (Burmese war), v. 70. 

Mkdows, Gen., appointed to supersede Mr. Hollond in gov^ernment of 
Madras, ii. 402. 
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Mkdows, Gen., joins armj’^ assembled on plains of "JViclnnojioly ; his an¬ 
nouncement of his arrival and assum])tioii of office to Tippoo, ii. 403. 

-purport of his answer to communication from Tippoo, 

ii. 404. 

-advances to Caroor, whicli is abandoned on his ap¬ 
proach, ii. 40G. 

-marches to Coimbatore, ii. 407. 

- informed by Col. Floyd of the ap])roach of Ti 2 )poo ; 

orders Col. Floyd to maintain his j)osition, ii. 400. 

-effects junction with t'ol. Floyd, further reinforced by 

Col. Stuart, desires to bring Ti 2 )poo to general action, ii. 412. 

- effects junction with (\)1. Maxwell, arrives at Velout, ii. 

412, 413. 

--—- is superseded in chief ('ommand by arrival of Lord 

Cornwallis, ii. 413. 

-call to the troops at the siege of Bangalore, ii- 414. 

--- commands column in attack on enemy’s j)osition at 

Seringapatam; mistake, difficulties and disaj^j'jointment, ii. 4()G, 
4G7, 472. 

-- liis disinterested condiu^t, ii. 510. 

-remarks on his character, ii.510, 511, no/c, 

Mkeii Cossim makes Sooraj-oo-Dowlah and his attendants prisoners, 
and takes posscs.sion of their effects, i. 24G. 

-aids in appeasing mutiny of Mecr Jaffier’s troops by be¬ 
coming security for payment of their arrears, i. 38f). 

-as]:)ires to the throne, circumstances favour his jwetensions. 

obtains support of British government, i. 393, 3,94. 

-obtains permission of Meer .Tafficr to visit Calcutta to 

arrange plan of campaign against the EmjKTor, i. 3,95. 

-to be invested wuth the dewanny and to exercise all exe¬ 
cutive authority ; formal treaty signed by British authorities to 
this effect, i. 396. 

-— is declared by Meer Jaffier to l^e the fittest man to lend 

him aid in his government, i. 398. 

-- is apprehensive of violence from the Nabob, i. 399. 

-is seated on the mnsniid ; congratulations tendered him 

by English authorities and natives, i. 400 
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Meer Cossim, his offer of twenty lacs to the select committee, i. 401. 

-makes donation of five lacs to the Company, i. 402. 

-his large gifts to the select committee, i. 402. 

-remarks on his elevation, i. 405, 414. 

--- applies himself to replenish his treasury, i. 414. 

-ig jealous of the friendly intercourse between the Em¬ 
peror and the English, ])roceeds to Patna, is invested by the Em¬ 
peror with a klielaut, and undertakes to pay tribute, i. 415. 

-refuses to j)roceed to camp of the Emj)eror ; investiture 

takes place in English factory, i.415, 41 G, note, 

—- demands settlement with Ram Narrain, i. 416. 

-his demand upon Ram Narrain evaded; forms designs 

against the power and life of Ram Narrain, i. 417, 418. 

-- bent uj)on destruction of Ram Narrain, offers bribes to 

Major Carnac and Col. Coote to aid liis purpose, i. 419. 

-again demands accounts from Ram Narrain ; they are 

rendered, are Tinsatisfactory ; he seizes Ram Narrain, confiscates 
his effects, and subjects all Ids dependents to amercement, i. 420. 

-refuses compliance with demand for payment of twenty 

lacs to tlie Company, i. 427, 428. 

-disputes with, about private trade; agrees with Mr. 

Vansittart on body of regulations, which he orders to be acted 
upon immediately, i. 429—431. 

-engaged in an expedition against Ncpaul, returns de¬ 
feated ; his orders for carrying into effect Vansittart’s regulations 
disregarded at English factories, complains of grievances to Van¬ 
sittart, i. 437. 

-orders collection of all custom duties to cease, i. 438. 

-is disinclined to receive deputation from council of 

Bengal, i. 440, 441. 

-his guards stop boats laden with arms for British troops ; 

their return demanded, he refuses unless British troops withdraw 
from Patna, or Mr. Ellis be removed from the factory tliere, i. 441. 

-endeavours to induce British troops to desert; acts of 

hostility follow, i. 441. 

-dismisses Mr. Amyatt, but detains Mr. Hay as a 

hostage, i. 441. 
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Meer Cossim makes Monghecr his capital; quits it on approach of 
English; commits great cruelties ; murders Ram Narrain, the 
Bankers Seit, and others, i. 446, 447. 

--news of capitulation of Mongheer reaches him, threatens 

to put to death his Euro])eaii ])risoners; is threatened by Major 
Adams with the vengeance of British nation if the prisoners sus¬ 
tain harm ; perseveres, and murders prisoners, i. 447, 448. 

-- his fortune decided ; his army pursued by the English 

to banks of C'aramnassa; he crosses the river, seeks refuge in 
territories of Oude, i. 44V. 

---jg desirous the Vizier should march against the English, 

his desire evaded; offers to undertake to reduce to obedience depend¬ 
ents of Bundlecund, his offer accc'pted, completes his task, i. 4o0. 

-proposes to quit A4zier’s territories under pretence of 

collecting his revenues; Vizier objects, but demands payment 
of subsidy; he assumes habit of a devotee, but throws it aside at 
request of Vizier, i. 461, 462. 

-- Pig troops mutiny for pay ; he is compelled to appease 

them by compliance ; is anxious to get rid of his army, commu¬ 
nicates his Intention to Sumroo ; Sumroo and his battalions with 
their arms and accoutrements enter service of Vizier ; is 2 )lundered 
by the Vizier, but secretes a number of jewels, i. 462, 466. 

-escapes from Vizier, i. 476. 

Meku Jaffier asj)ires to soubahdarsliip, i. 227. 

-selected by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah for command of large 

number of troops to reinforce his army near Plassy, i. 228. 

—-afraid to decline command, j)ro(*ecds to obey his orders ; 

returns to capital, gives audience to Mr. Watts, agrees to terms 
of treaty with English, and swears to observe it, i. 229, 260. 

-is deprived of his command by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 

charged with being engaged in conspiracy with the English 
against the Soubahdar, i. 261. 

-is summoned by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to conference, re¬ 
fuses to attend, i. 262. 

--exchanges professions of reconciliation and fidelity 

with Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, and swears to adhere to his engagement 
with him, i. 232. 
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Mi£Er Jaffier, his dubious conduct causes anxiety to Clive, i. 234, 
235. 

-during battle of Plassy is sent for by Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 

implored to forget differences, and conjured to defend the throne ; 
promises accordingly, and advises suspension of battle, i. 242. 

-insists on recal of Mohun Lafs troops, his counsel 

prevails, i. 242. 

-hig division observed by Clive with suspicion ; on re¬ 
treat, they keep apart from SoubahdaPs army, i. 243. 

-addresses letter to Clive, acquainting him with advice 

given to his master, i. 244. 

-his endeavours to stand well with both parties, his 

doubts as to his reception by the English, i. 244. 

-his fears allayed when introduced to Clive ; led by 

(dive to the musnud, in the Hall of Audience, at Moorsheda- 
bad, i. 245. 

-his liberality to tlie members of the British govern¬ 
ment, i. 248. 

-said to be opposed to arrangement with Omichund, i. 

26*0. 

-difficulties of his government, relieved by Clive, i. 3G0. 

-confirmed in authority by suiinud from Delhi, i. 361. 

-court of, scene of intrigues, i. 363. 

-—- is menaced with invasion by the Shazada; his troops 

in a state of mutiny, i. 364. 

-attempts to stop the march of the Bankers Seit, and 

fails through the desertion of his own troops, i. 364, 365, note, 

-alarmed by advance of the Shazada, i. 365, 366. 

-receives favours from the Emperor, i. 367. 

offended at the Dutch, and stops their trade; is pro¬ 
pitiated by submission; enters into private negotiation for the 
introduction into Bengal of a Dutch force, i. 369, 370. 

- change of his views; expresses displeasure at the pro¬ 
posed armament; demands aid of the English, i. 371. 

-visits Clive at Calcutta, i. 371. 

-receives the Dutch authorities; makes disingenuous 

communication to Clive, i. 372. 
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Meer Jaffier concludes treaty with the Dutch through mediation 
of Clive, i. 379. 

--regards the approaching departure of Clive from India 

witli alarm, i. 380. 

— grants permission to Mcer Cossiin to visit Calcutta to 
arrange plan for campaign against tlie Emperor, i. 395. 

-visits English governor (Vansittart), i^397. 

-confesses that age and grief incapacitate him from 

struggling with his difiiculties, i. 398. 

--declares Meer Cossim the fittest man to lend him aid, 

i. 398. 

-Jg a])prizcd of the views of the English ; threatens to 

resist and abide his fate ; is content to stipulate for jircscrvation 
of life and an allowance for his maintenance, i. 399, 400. 
-declines the name of jirince when deprived of autho¬ 
rity, and asks permission to retire to Calcutta, i. 400. 

-observations on his dethronement, i. 403—414. 

-council determine on restoration of; proclamation 

issued, declaring him sovereign of Eengal, Bchar, and Orissa, 
i. 442. 

---terms of restoration not settled at time of issuing pro¬ 
clamation ; differences occur in arrangement, but council disposed 
to yield in slight matters in regard to the Nabob's concessions in 
respect of trade, i. 443. 

--- conditions of treaty with, i. 444. 

---- his death, competitors for his throne, i. 4G7. 

-legacy bequeathed by, to Clive, i. 513. 

Meer Niser Alee (Tittoo Meer), originator of disturbances in Baraset, 
V. 179. 

Meertjn devotes Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to death, i. 246. 

-encamps near Chinsura, to the terror of the Dutch, i. 378. 

-receives Dutch deputies, basis of treaty agreed upon, terms, 

i. 378, 379. 

-— his designs against the Foujdar of Purneah, i. 379, 380, 

note, 

- - accompanies Col. Calliaud for Patna with a numerous army, 

i. 382. 
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Meerun refuses small body of cavalry to Col. Calliaud for pursuit of 
the Emperor, i. 383, 384. 

- again refuses the like assistance for pursuit of Foujdar of 

Pumeah, i. 386. 

-is killed by lightning, i. 386. 

-various victims of his cruelty, i. 386—388, note. 

-his death concealed from the army till its arrival at Patna, 

i. 388. 

Meesta Corselis (Java), port of, assaulted by Col. Gillespie, taken, iv. 
188—190. 

Melvill, Lieut., his relation of the sufferings of the British prisoners 
of Hyder Ali, ii. 234—238. 

-0 (Secretary to the East-India Company), his ex¬ 
planation of the commercial operations of the Company, v. 264— 
270. 

—-- lucid, masterly, and convincing evidence wdtlt 

regard to the relative claims of territory and commerce in the 
transactions of the Company, v. 283. 

Meeville, Lord, moves for papers connected with removal of Sir George 
Barlow, iv. 89 —91. 

Mengee Maha Bundoola, his success in Arracan, and its effects on the 
Court of Ava, V. 42. 

Mergtti attacked and carried by ('ol. Mills (Burmese war), v. 37. 
Menu, laws of, reference to, i. 5, note. 

Menzies, Major, a volunteer at the first siege of Bhurtpore, death of, 
iii. 476. 

Meredith, Sir W., his reply to the sarcasm of Burke on the two 
Parliamentary committees sitting on the affairs of the East-India 
Company, ii. 50, note. 

Metcalf, Mr., conducts negotiation, and concludes treaty with Run- 
jeet Singh, iv. 132. 

-treaty with Ameer Khan negotiated by, iv. 462. 

-gives instructions to Capt. Tod for opening negotiation 

with Toolsee Bhye, regent at camp of Holkar, iv. 485. 

Metcalfe, Sir C. T., his remarks upon Bengal permanent settlement, 

ii. 531, note. 

-- - appointed to residency of Delhi, v. 134. 
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Metcalfe, Sir C, T., reports and documents connected with affairs of 
Bhurtpore referred to, v. 143. 

-elaborate statement of his opinions on general 

question of interference and specific measures to be adopted with 
regard to Bhurtpore, v. 143—148. 

--authorized to maintain the succession of the 

rightful heir at Bhurtpore, v. 151. 

-his views as to final settlement of Bhurtpore, 

ado])ted by government, and embodied in resolution, v. 151. 

-does not succeed in settling affairs of Bhurt- 

porc by negotiation, v. 152. 

--his communication to Gov.-Gen. concerning 

Doorjun Saul, and the causes of his finding support, v. 153, 154. 

-issues proclamation denouncing pretensions of 

Doorjun Saul, and declaring intention of the British government 
to support Bulwunt Singh ; his interview with Lord Combermere, 
V. 155. 

--docs not allow communications of Doorjun Saul 

to interfere with the progress of tbe army, v. 15G. 

M'Guire, Mr., influence of, employed in vain to induce Ram Narrain 
to render accounts, i. 418. 

•-after elevation of Mecr C'ossim to the musnud, receives 

present of one lac and 80,000 ru})ees and 5,000 gold mohurs, 
i. 402. 

Middleton, Mr., receives one lac twenty-two thousand rupees on the 
accession of Noojum-ad-Dowlah to the musnud of Bengal, i. 473. 

-appointed British resident at court of Vizier; com¬ 
munications pass between him and Gov.-(Ten., which are not sub¬ 
mitted by the latter to his colleagues, ii. 60, 61. 

-— ---recalled, and ordered to bring with him the whole of 

the correspondence, including that refused by Gov.-Gen., ii. 62. 

---brings fifteen lacs in payment of part of the debt of 

the Vizier, ii. 65. 

----reappointed resident at Oude, appointment resisted 

by Clavering and Francis, ii. 89. 

again appointed, having been previously displaced in 
favour of Mr. Bristow, under arrangement between Hastings and 
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fVancis; obtains authority from Vizier to seize Kellah at Fyzabad, 
residence of beg;um, ii. 329. 

Miduleton, Mr., relinquishes office, his place supplied by Mr. Bristow, 
ii. 336. 

Miles, Col., dispatched with expedition to coast of Tenasserim (Bur¬ 
mese war), V. 36. 

“-captures fort of Tavoy, v. 36, 37. 

...attacks and carries Mergui, returns to Rangoon, v. 37. 

--force under, defeat Burmese army near Rangoon, v. 

45, 46. 

Minch IN, Capt., Commandant at Calcutta, his disgraceful flight on the 
approach of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 191. 

Mi NTO, Lord, apj)ointed Gov.-Gen., iv. 96. 

--arrival at Calcutta, state of the country, iv. 1 17. 

-proceeds to Madras in consequence of the disturbances in 

the army of that presidency, crisis passed before his arrival, iv. 
139. 

-— liis operations against the Mascarenha islands, iv. 142— 

168. 

--— Pis measures for reducing the Dutch settlements ; his wise 

and vigorous policy, iv. 175—204. 

-establishment of British power in the East without a 

rival the crowning act of his administration, iv. 204. 

-brief notice of various diplomatic affairs of his administra¬ 
tion, iv. 204—206. 

-his resignation, return to Europe, elevation to an earldom, 

death, iv. 206. 

-Earl, remarks on his administration and character, iv. 251. 

-reference to his proceedings in regard to the Nepaulese, 

iv. 255—257. 

Mir Jumla, a Persian, becomes resident at the court of Kootb, sove¬ 
reign of Golconda, and obtains the highest command there; con¬ 
ducts wars in the Carnatic, i. 40. 

-throws himself upon Aurungzebe, then commanding for 

his father, Shah Jehan, in the Deccan, i. 40. 

-his desertion, followed by imprisonment of his son and 

confiscation of his wealth, i. 40. 
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Mill eTuixiila acquires the confidence of Aumngzcbc, exerts his influence 
to bring about a war with Kootb, i. 41. 

-his nominal command of army invading Beejapore, i. 42. 

Mihza Mahmoud (Sooraj-oo-I)owlah) succeeds Aliverdi Khan, i. 184. 

See also Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. 

Mooiiarik (last prince of the dynasty of Khilgy) miirdiTcd, i. 16. 

Mobauik-ul-Dowlah succeeds Syef-al-Dowlali as Nabob of Bengal, 
ii. 31. 

-comjdains of conduct of Mahomed lleza Khan, 

claims to be admitted to the management of his own affairs, re¬ 
minds Gov.-G en. that the power of the Company is derived from 
bis ancestors, ii. 125, 126. 

-his request complied with, ii. 126. 

-informed of wish of Court of Directors for 

restoration of Mahomet Reza Khan to the office of manager ; 
remonstrates, ii. 128. 

M OFF ATT, Capt., of the Ganges, engaged in attack on French squadron 
under Admiral Linois, iii. 376. 

-acknowledgment of his services by East-India Com¬ 
pany, iii. 376, note. 

Mogul empire, origin of, i. 19 . 

-in a state of dissolution in the early part of the 

eighteenth century, i. 73. 

Mohammed (eldest son of Aurungzebe) enters Golconda, horrors per¬ 
petrated by him, marries the sovereign’s daughter, i. 41. 

-- -pursues Shooja, who flies in the direction of Bengal, i. 50. 

---enamoured of daughter of Shooja, overture of marriage 

made and accejffed, breach between the imperial brothers prevents 
its completion, i. 50, 51. 

----abandons the cause of his father, passes over to Shooja, 

disappointed in expectation of being followed by his army, i. 51. 

-obtains the hand of Shooja’s daughter, i. 51. 

is dismissed by Shooja in consequence of suspicions raised 
by Aurungzebe, i. 51. 

-placed in confinement at Gwalior, dies in obscurity and 

neglect, i. 52, 53. 

-- Ghoory, his conquest in India, i. 14, 15. 
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Mohammed Ghoory leaves behind him incredible wealth, i. 14, 

-his atrocious conduct in regard to the llajah of 

Docha, i. 15, note, 

- Toghluk carries off the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi 

to Dowlatabad (formerly Deogur), i. 17. 

-resolved upon making Dowlatabad the chief seat of 

Mohametan empire in India, i. 17. 

-dies, i. 18. 

-Bengal revolts, and his possessions in the Deccan 

are wrested from him, i. 18. 

-]jjg cruelties, i. 18. 

Mohun Lai (dewan of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) ordered, on suggestion of 
Meer Jaffier, to recal troops to camp at the battle of Plassy. i. 
242. 

-Panreh sits in dhurna before the house of certain llaj])oots, i. 

532, 7iote. 

Moira, Earl of, succeeds Earl Minto as Gov.-Gen., his arrival at Cal¬ 
cutta, iv. 251. 

-his statement of the prospect of affairs on his arrival at 

Calcutta, iv. 251—257. 

-threatens Rajah of Nepaul with immediate resort to 

hostile measures; his instructions to Col. Bradshaw, iv. 2G0. 

-further attempt to effect settlement with Nepaul with¬ 
out resort to arms, iv. 2G1, 262. 

-takes measures for commencing war, his plan of opera¬ 
tions, iv. 262, 263. 

-proposes scries of political arrangements in aid of mili¬ 
tary operations, iv. 263. 

-expresses discontent and surprise at failure of Col. 

Mawbey atKalunga, iv. 273, 274. 

-liis dissatisfaction with Gen. Martindell, iv. 279, 280. 

-orders the Terraie of Bootwul and Shiraz to desolated, 

iv. 296, 297. 

-his displeasure called forth by events befalling the divi¬ 
sion under Gen. Marley, iv. 299. 

-his frequent attempts to corrupt the enemy’s officers, 


iv. 311. 
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Moira, Earl of, forwards instructions to Col. Bradshaw with reference 
to negotiations with Gujraj Misser, iv. 325. 

•-makes further effort to restore relations of peace by letter 

to llajah of Nepaul ; result, iv. 325, 326. 

—--his extreme disappointment at miscarriage of attempt to 

negotiate, iv. 326. 

-Pis censure of Col. Bradshaw’s conduct in negotiation, 

iv. 327. 

-transmits project of treaty to Col. Bradsliaw, iv. 329, 

330. 

—--- declares his intention not to make any attempt to renew 

negotiations, iv. 330. 

-in a short time directs negotiations to be re-opened, iv. 

330. 

-his anxiety for peace leads to proposed relaxation of 

terms, iv. 332. 

-ratifies treaty with Nepaul; prepares at same time to 

make further concessions, iv. 333. 

-observations on his conduct, iv. 340—346. 

-elements of commotion everywhere 2)re23ared when go¬ 
vernment of India undertaken by, iv. 379. 

-desirous at an early j)eriod of his administration of jnit- 

ting down the Pindarries, iv. 421. 

-is of opinion that the adoption of vigorous measures 

for the purpose is an undeniable obligation of public duty, iv. 
424. 

-- his arrangements for su 2 )i)ressing the Pindarries and 

oj)posing the Peishwa, iv. 442—457. 

■-his opinion of Scindia, iv. 482. 

-Pis conversion with regard to questions of India po¬ 
licy, iv. 497. 

See also Hastings, Marquis of. 

Molle, Capt., his gallant conduct at storming of Seringapatam, iii. 
49, 50. 

Monackjee (Tanjore officer) inveigles Chunda Sahib, and causes him 
to be murdered, i. 131—133. 

-withdraws from Trichinopoly, i. 145. 
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Monackjee commands force in aid of Major Lawrence, i. 176. 

-- attacks French camp before Madras by treaclier}^ ; fails, 

i. 2cSl. 

Mongiieer (capital of Meer C'ossim), advance of British army to ; 
quitted by Meer Cossirn, i. 446. 

-cruelties of Meer Cossiin there, i. 446. 

- attacked, capitulates to the Enf:^lish; news of its fall reaches 

Meer Cossirn, who thereupon murders tw^o hundred Englishmen, 
i. 447—44y. 

Monichund, governor of Calcutta, attacks English force under Clive, 
is repulsed, shot passes near his turban ; he flies, i. 205. 

-moves successively to Calcutta, Hooghly, and Moorshe- 

dabad, i. 206. 

Monro, Col. (quarter-master-gen., Madras), put under arrest by Gen. 
McDowall, released by government, iv. 137, 138. 

Monson, Capt., intrusted with attack on western hill of Savandroog, 
which is carried by storm, ii. 452, 453. 

-CoL, proposes to retire to Madras ; command of troops be¬ 
fore Pondicherry surrendered to, by Col. Coote ; his difFerenccs 
wuth Col. Coote, i. 350. 

-- attacks redoubts and French at Oulgarry, with partial 

success, i. 351. 

-w^ounded and incapacitated for service, i. 351. 

-- appointed member of council of Bengal, ii. 58. 

-supports Gen. Clavering in calling for correspondence of 

Hastings with Middleton ; suggests recal of Middleton, is sup¬ 
ported by Clavering and Francis, ii. 61. 

- moves that Nuncomar be called before the board to 

substantiate charges against Hastings, ii. 72. 

- his altercation with Hastings, ii. 74, 75. 

- death of, ii. 88. 

-leads attack on Alyghur, obtains possession of it, is 

w^ounded, hi. 314—316. 

-detached by Gen. Lake to protect the city of Jyeiia- 

ghur, hi. 424. 

--detachment under, keeps the field, hi. 426. 

-is joined by Col. Don, moves in*the direction of Kotah 
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and is there joined by a body of troops in the service of the Rajah, 
iii. 429. 

Monson, Col., advances to Mokundra pass, and thence to Hinglais- 
ghiir, which he captures, iii. 429. 

■— -advances litty miles beyond Mokundra ])ass, becomes 

alarmed, determines to retire to Mokundra ]mss, iii. 4;30. 

-marches; hears of Ilolkar's attack on Lieut. Lucan’s 

cavalry, forms in order of battle for their support; learns that the 
cavalry arc destroyed, resumes his march, and r(\aches Mokundra 
pass, iii. 431. 

- - - is attacked by Holkar, attack repulsed, iii. 432. 

-continues his retreat to Kotah, thence, abandoning his 

guns, to Tonk UampiM^ra, iii. 433. 

-is joined by reinforcement dispatched by Commander- 

in-chief from Agra for his relief, iii. 433. 

--continues retreat to Banas river, encounttrs the 

whole force of the enemy, whom he repulses ; resumes march on 
retreat, abandons baggage and arrives at Koosliailglmr, iii. 435, 
43G. 

— - discovers corres])ondcnce between native commissioned 

officers and Holkar; marches to Biana j)ass, comj)elled to ])roceed 
by annoyance of the enemy ; order and regularity of movement lost, 
iii. 43G. 

-those of his detachment who escaj)e the enemy arrive 

at Agra, iii. 436*. 

--- remarks on his retreat, iii. 433. 

-command of the British troops at the l)attle of Deeg 

devolves on, Gen. Frazer being severely wounded ; victory brilliant 
and complete, iii. 452, 453. 

forwards from Tonk Rampoora intercepted letters 
addressed to Holkar by the Rajah of Bhurtpore and others, iii. 
456. 

commands party in one of the assaults on Bhurtpore, 

iii. 475. 

- Major, English force under, dispatched from Conjeveram 

appears before Coverpauk, summons garrison to surrender, sum¬ 
mons complied with, i. 311. 
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Mon SON, Major, proceeds to Arcot, marches back to Conjeveram, 
leaves garrison at Coverpauk, i. 312. 

-leads a division in attack on French in Wandcwash, 

i. 317. 

-receives commission of Lieutenant-Colonel from 

government, i. 349, 

Montressor, Col., takes post at Sedasseer, hi. 39. 

-his brigade surrounded by tlie army of Tippoo 

Sultan ; enemy put to flight by assistance of Gen. Stuart, iii. 40. 

Moodeem Khan (officer of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) killed at battle of 
Plassy, i. 240. 

Moor, Lieut., his lively picture of the bazaars of Mahratta camp, ii. 
43G, note. 

Mooriiouse, Col., his fall at attack on Bangalore, his high character by 
Col. Wilks, honours paid to his memory, ii. 415. 

Moorsaum taken and dismantled, iv. 426*. 

Moorshedabad, British obtain possession of (war with Mcer Cossim), 
i. 444. 

Mootejil, lines of, stormed by British (war with Mecr Cossim), i. 
444. 

Mootto Sawmy, lawful inheritor of the throne of Candy, escapes from 
prison and claims protection of British government, iii. 400. 

-placed under the care of Col. Barbutt, iii. 402. 

- arrives in capital of Candy, convention concluded with, 

by British authorities, iii. 402, 403. 

-deprived, by new arrangement with Pelime Talauve, of 

nearly all that had been professedly secured to him, iii, 405, 406. 
-accompanies British troops towards Trincomalee, de¬ 
mand of Candian chiefs for his surrender, iii. 408. 

- is delivered up, marched to Candy and put to death, 

iii. 409. 

Morad (son of Shah Jehan) deceived by professions of his brother 
Aurungzebe, junction of their forces determined on, i. 44. 

-saluted as Emperor by Aurungzebe, who solicits permission to 

make a pilgrimage to Mecca, i. 46. 

-— seized by Aurungzebe and placed under restraint, i. 46. 

Morari Row (Mahrattah chieftain) consent^, to act as a mediator 
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between Mahomet Ali and the government of Mysore ; conference, 

i. 141. 

Morari Row produces treaty, calls upon Mahomet Ali to fulfil his 
engagement, i. 141. 

--ig presented by Mahomet Ali with 00,000 ru2)ees for liis 

services, i. 142. 

-solicits pardon of the men employed to assassinate C'a])t. 

Dalton and Kheir-o-Deeii, i. 147. 

-dej)arts for Pondicherry, i. 104. 

-harasses Rritish troops under Major Lawrence, i. 171. 

-his camp attacked by Hyder AH, attack fails, i. 5r)«S, 57)!). 

More, Ca])t., watches motions of Basalat Jung, i. JJl. 

-Major, defeat of, by Mysorean force, i. 847. 

Mornington, Earl of, appointed Gov.-Gen., his qualifications for tlie 
office, iii. 1, 2. 

--Ijig arrival at Madras and at Bengal, iv. Kk 

----directs attention of Gen. Harris, Governor of 

Madras, to the collection of a force on the coast to meet any 
emergency, iii. 17. 

- determines to take measures to frustrate hostile 

designs of Tippoo Sultan, his motives, iii. 20—28. 

-hig reasoning on the necessity of jnaqiaration 

without regard to its effect in accelerating an attack from Tij:>poo, 
iii. 24—2G. 

-instructs government of Madras to reform its 

military establishment, iii. 26. 

-his remarks on the nature of the defects in the 

Madras establishment, iii. 27, 28, note. 

---concludes new treaty with Nizam, conditions of, 

iii. 28, 29. 

directs government of Madras to raise detach- 
ment to co-operate with British troops at Hyderabad against the 
French force tlicre, iii. 81. 

his attempts to restore triple alliance defeated, 
proceeds with operations against Tippoo, iii. 84. 

---addresses various letters to Tippoo, arrives at 

Madras, receives answers from l^ippoo, iii. 85. 
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Mornington, Earl of, receives further communication from Tippoo, 
resolves to accompany negotiation by the movement of his army, 
hi. 37, 38. 

-appoints Gen. Harris to command the army 

about to march into Mysore; its advance, the capture of Scringa- 
patam, death of Tippoo, and complete conquest of Mysore, 
hi. 38—69. 


-his disposition of the conquered country, hi. 

70—79. 


-makes magnificent provision for the family of 

Tippoo; principal cliiefs and officers conciliated, iii. 80. 

-articles of partition treaty of Mysore concluded 

by, witli Nizam, ih. 80—83. 

his exjdanation of his views in undertaking 
the protection of the new state of Mysore, and reserving to 
East-India Company the powers of interposition in its affairs, iii. 
85, 86. 


apprizes Rajah distinctly of the nature of liis 
dcj)endence on the Company, hi. 86. 

-articles of subsidiary treaty of, with Rajah of 

Mysore, iii. 83—92. 

his prudence in not making Mysore ostensiljly 
a British possession, though substantially so, iii. 89. 

having completed his great work, returns to 

Bengal, iii, 96. 


jore, iii. 97. 


takes measures for settling government of Tan- 


-places adopted heir of the deceased Rajah on 

the throne, iii. 102, 103. 

-assumes entire civil and military administration 

of Tanjore, splendid provision being made for the Rajah, iii. 


103. 


treaty of Tanjore ratified by, iii. 104. 
assumes civil and military administration of 


Surat, iii. 111. 

See also Wellesley, Marquis. 

Morris, Col., gallant conduct of, at Bhurtpore,. iii. 469. 
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Morrison, Gen., army of 11,000 men under command of, assembled 
at Chittagong (Burmese war), v. 61. 

--operations, difficulties ; capture of Arracan, v. 

61—65. 

-his official account of attack upon Arracan, v. 63. 

instance of Col. Gardner's devotedness to duty quoted 
by, V. 65, note, 

Mostyn, Mr., appointed resident at Poona after Colonel Uj)ton’s 
retirement ; is embarrassed by the intrigues of the Chevalier St. 
Lubin, ii. 174. 

Mozuffar Jung is supj)ortcd by Chunda Saliib, i. (So. 

-resolves to surrender himself to Nazir Jung, under 

promises of liberal treatment; his person secured, he is treated 
with rigour, i. 89. 

-on death of Nazir Jung, is saluted Viceroy of the 

Deccan, i. 92. 

-bestows large sum of money and valuable jewels on 

Dupleix, i. 94. 

-gets out for Golconda, escorted by French European 

and sepoy troops, commanded by M. Bussy, i. 94, 95. 

---attacked ]jy Patan naboljs, who, by aid of a few Frc'nch 

troops, are defeated, i. 95. 

--Ps killed in pursuing the fugitives, i. 95. 

Mijj .WAGUL, possession of, obtained by English (war with Ilyder 
Ali), i. 557. 

---discreditable manner of gaining possession of, i. 557, 

558, note. 

-——- returns into the hands of Ilyder Ali, i. 560. 

Mundkla, fort of (Nagpore), demand for surrender evaded ; garrison 
attack Major O’Brien, iv. 532, 533, 534. 

— - storming and surrender of, iv. 536. 

Mitnny Begum appointed guardian of infant Nabob of Bengal by War¬ 
ren Hastings, ii. 34. 

— --examination of her receipts and disbursements ; large 

sum unaccounted for; she is jdaced under restraint ; charges 
W^arren Hastings with receiving money from her, charge partially 
adihitted, ii. 70, 71. 


2 s 2 
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Munny Begum suspended from office of guardian ; charge conferred on 
Gooclias, ii. 78. 

-share of Mahomed Rcza Khan's salary allotted to, ii. 

126*. 

Munro, Major, succeeds Major Camac in command on the frontier of 
Oude; finds the army in a state of mutiny, i. 452, 453. 

-his strong measures, i. 453—455. 

-prepares to take the field, i. 455. 

- dispatches Major Champion to dislodge party of the 

enemy, i. 455. 

-marches towards Buxar, arrives there, is attacked, 

enemy give way and retire ; strength of his force, loss of killed 
and wounded, i. 456, 457, 458. 

- his humanity after the battle, i.45,9. 

-receives letter from Emperor congratulating him, and 

soliciting protection ; Emperor seeks an interview with him, i. 459. 

- marches in direction of Benares, Emperor constantly 

pitches his tent near British encampment; refers olfer of Emperor 
to Calcutta ,* instructions arrive, i. 459, 460. 

arrives at Benares, receives envoy from Vizier with 
proposals of peace ; insists upon Meer Cossim and Sumroo being 
delivered up ; large sum offered by Vizier to the Company, the 
army, and the general, if demand abandoned, i. 464. 

-1‘^ldy of, to the offers of Vizier, i. 464. 

-declines advising Capt. Stables cither to accept or de¬ 
cline invitation to proceed to the Vizier, i. 465. 

-besieges Chunarghur; fails in two assaults ; converts 

siege into blockade, retires to Benares, relinquishes his command 
and quits India, i. 466, 467. 

- Gen., advances against Pondicherry, cuts oft' communication 

with surrounding country, breaks ground and opens fire, capitu¬ 
lation proposed and accepted, ii. 213, 214. 

-his conduct on certain points declared by Court of Di¬ 
rectors to deserve the strongest marks of their displeasure, though 
he was acquitted of corrupt motives, and his military conduct 
pronounced highly meritorious, ii. 224, note, 

- Sir Hector, retained at Madras to secure to select co‘mmittee 
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the benefit of his military judgment; subsequently consents to 
take the field, ii. 227. 

Munjk), Sir Hector, arrives at Conjeveram, takes command of force five 
thousand strong;, to be joined by detachment under C'ol. Baillie, 
ii. 228. 

--informed of Col. Baillie's doubt of being able to 

effect a junction, dispatches to Col. Baillie a detachment under 
Col. Fletcher, ii. 229. 

defers moving to the support of Col. Baillie till too 
late ; his exjdanation ; returns to Conjeveram ; arrives at Chinglc- 
})ut, ii. 240, 241. 

-joined at Chingleput by Capt. Cosby, compelled 

by deficiency of food to make a forced march to St. Thomas’s 
Mount, ii. 240, 241. 

-proposes delay in acting on orders suspending Mr. 

Whitehill, governor of Madras, ii. 248. 

- Sir Thomas, his sentence uj)on the ill-judged parsimony of the 

Madras government, ii. 401, 402. 

-liig account of the conduct of Tipj)oo’s infantry at 

the battle of Arikcra, ii, 432, 433. 

-proposed mode of disposing of Scringaj)atam if 

captured, ii. /iOG, 507. 

--his method of making ])rinces keep the peace, ii. 

507, note. 

-his observations on the passion for innovations in 

India, ii. 535—537, note. 

-remarks on the attempt of Dhoondia Waugh, and 

its possible results, iii. 118. 

- Brig.-Gen., occupied in reduction of Pdshwa’s country, south 

of Kistna, iv. 503. 

Murray, Col., directed to march from Guzerat to co-operate against 
Holkar, iii. 424. 

-becomes suddenly alarmed, and resolves to retreat, iii. 

430. 

---- arrives at Oujeln, takes possession of the whole of Hol¬ 
kar’s territories in that quarter, iii. 463. 

—-resigns his command to Major-Gen. Jones, iii. 463. 
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Murray, Col. Macgregor, his statement as to the conduct of the Arabs 
at Talneir, iv. 508. 

-passes the wicket at Talneir, his danger, is 

rescued covered with wounds, iv. 509. 

Murteza Khan selected by Dupleix for Nabob of Arcot; his previous 
life, his avarice, proceeds to Pondicherry, is installed in his new 
dignity, which he shortly abandons and retires to Vellore, i. 1G8 
—170. 

Murzafa Beg defends Conjeveram, surrenders, and is slain by Mahomet 
Isoof, i. 297. 

Mustafiia Beg offers solitary instance of fidelity in the garrison of 
Vellore ; his statement of the designs of the conspirators disre¬ 
garded, massacre follows, iv. G4—6G. 

AIuttua abandoned by the British, hi. 445. 

-reoccujhed by a force under Col. Don, iii. 445. 

- Col. Monson retires to, the wounded at the battle of Dccg and 

the ordnance therein captured, dcj)osited at, iii. 455. 

Mysore, its rulers afford aid to Mahomet Ali, i. IIG. 

-disclosure of the price at which the aid was purchased, i. 138. 

- means by whicli Hydcr Ali rose to su])reme power there, 

i. 525—537. 

-conquest of, by the British, completed, iii. G9. 

-infant prince of the ancient house of, placed on the throne, 

iii. 78, 79. 

-articles of partition treaty of, and subsidiary treaty with the 

Rajah, iii. 80—92. 

See also Hyder Ali Khan ; Mornington, Earl of; and Tippoo 
Sultan. 


Nadir Shah, his origin, i. G8. 

-f^llg suddenly upon the forces of the Emperor of Delhi 

and puts them to flight ; enters the capital, i. G8. 

-inhabitants rise upon invaders, scenes of tumult and vio¬ 
lence ensue, i. G9, 

-- gives orders to his troops to slaughter, 8,000 perish, the 

city pillaged and set on fire, i. G9. 
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Nadir Shah seizes the imperial treasures and levies contributions on 
the inhabitants, i. G9. 

-annexes to his dominions the provinces on the west side 

of the Indus, i. 70. 

- withdraws from Delhi, i. 70. 

Nag ORE and its dependencies purchased by the Dutch ; arrangement 
made for surrender, ii. 30. 

Nagpork, a powerful Mahratta kingdom, i, 71. 

-hostility of the llajah (Appa Sahib) to tlie British, iv. 4G7. 

—--probable motives of his conduct, iv. 4G7, 4GS. 

- Rajah of, his intrigues with the Peishwa, iv. 4G9—471. 

- Rajah of attacks British and is defeated, iv. 472—47o. 

---- Rajah of seeks to negotiate, surrenders himself, iv. 47G, 477. 

- capture of guns at by the British, and evacuation of the 

city, iv. 477—179. 

- provisional engagement with Rajah of, iv. 479, 4S(). 

- continued success of British arms in; results, iv. 480—482. 

- narrative of progress of events resumed, and di])lomatic 

j)roceedings with Appa Sahib, iv. .532. 

~- affair at Mundela in, iv. 532—534. 

- continued treachery of the Rajah ; he is arrested and de¬ 
posed, iv. 534. 

——-Mundela surrenders, iv. 536. 

-surrender of Chouragurh in, iv. 538. 

See also Ap])a Sahib, Berar, and Pursagee Bhooslay. 

Nagrakote and Somnaut, temjdes of, destroyed by Malimoud, i. 12, 
note, 

Naiiun falls to the English (Nepaul war), iv. 276. 

Nalagijrii, surrender of fort of, depot established at (Nepaul war), iv. 
281. 

Nandedroog, disaffected feeling among the troops tliere, iv. 82. 

Nanning (Malacca), dispute of the British government with Pangholoo 
of, V. 200. 

--- Pangholoo of subdued, and tranquillity at restored, v. 201. 

Nash, Lieut., ordered to Coimbatore(Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tip- 
poo), ii. 447. 

---is wounded, ii. 448. 
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Naj<ii, Lieut., summoned to audience with Tippoo, released on mission 
to British Commander-in-Chief, ii. 482—484. 

Nassau, Fort (Java), surrenders to the English, iv. 180. 

Nattks, Lieut., killed in the breach at Malligaum, iv. 550. 

Nawitng Thuring (Prince of Sunset) defeated by Sir A. Campbell, 
seeks safety in the jungle (Burmese war), v. 77—80. 

Naylor, Mr. North (Company’s solicitor at Calcutta), rule against 
granted by Supreme Court, and made absolute, ii. 144, 145. 
-jg committed, ii. 14,5. 

-remark of Chief Justice (Sir E. Imj)ey) upon, 

ii. 145, note. 

Nazir Jung (second son of Nizam-ool-Moolk) seizes his father’s trea¬ 
sure, and is recognized as his successor, i. 8G. 

-enters the Carnatic, seeks assistance of the English, which 

is afforded, i. 86. 

-differences between him and the English, i. 89. 

-jirocceds to Arcot, i. 9f). 

-takes the field, sujiplies procured with difficulty, sick¬ 
ness in his camp, intrigues fomented by the French, i. 91. 

--- force under command of M. dc la Touche adv^ances from 

(xingee upon his camp, i. 91. 

-falls by the hands of a treacherous dependent, i. 92. 

-Hyder Ali benefits by confusion ensuing on his death, 

i. 525, 526. 

Nearciius dispatched with about ten thousand Greeks and Pheni- 
cians, to explore the navigation between the Indus and Euphrates, 
i. 10. 

Neave, Mr., his striking description of Toree, v. 202. 

Negapatam taken by the English (war with Hyder Ali), ii. 263. 
Nellore, Col. Forde proceeds to, in aid of Mahomet Ali, i. 268. 
Nepaul, unsuccessful expedition to, projected by Verelst, ii. 30. 
- dispute with, iv. 252. 

- various encroachments from, iv. 253—257. 

-negotiations; further outrages, iv. 258—262. 

- preparations of Gov.-Gen. for war with, iv. 262—266. 

-renewed overtures for negotiation, attempts to corrupt Ne- 

paulese commanders, iv. 266—270. 
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Nki'aul, various events of the war, iv. 270—320. 

- negotiations; conclusion of treaty ; remarks, iv. 321—337. 

--court of Katmandoo refuse to ratify treaty, renewal of hostili¬ 
ties, iv. 337. 

-* treaty ratified, iv. 338. 

-review of the origin and operations of the war, iv. 339— 

346. 

Nkrbudda, force stationed permanently on, in consccpicnce of move¬ 
ments of Ameer Khan, iv. 175. 

Nerimgin Lall, agent of Holkar, seized at Muttra, iii. 456. 

Nesbitt, Lieut.-Col., commands storming party on Savandroog (Lord 
Cornwallis’s war with Ti})])oo), ii. 452. 

Newtort, Sir J., recommends delay (renewal of Company’s term of 
government, 1813), iv. 242. 

Newton, Major Thos., commanding on Sylhet frontier, attacks Bur¬ 
mese with success, v. 13. 

-withdraws his troops from Cachar, v. 13. 

Nichole, Cajit., attacked by body of troops belonging to Scindia (re¬ 
treat of Col. Monson), iii. 434. 

--- disappointed of storming Scindia’s battery by retreat 

of the enemy, iii. 435. 

Nicolls, Col,, successfully attacks the heights and town of Almorali 
(Nepaul war), iv. 311. 

-Gen., ordered to march to Bhiirtporc, v. 155. 

-leads column of attack at Bhurtpore, v. 157. 

-Sir Jasper, his opinion of native soldiers, v. 115. 

Nightingale, Gen., succeeds Gen. Gillespie in chief command in Java, 
commands expedition against Rajahs of Bielling and Boni; his 
movements and operations, iv. 347. 

Nixon, Capt., with small force encounters Hyder Ali, entire party de¬ 
stroyed with exception of one officer, i. 567—569. 

Nizam Ali, his enmity to Bussy, causes dewan ot Bussy to be mur¬ 
dered, i. 310. 

—---- takes the field, advances to Hyderabad, i, 310. 

--— restored to government of Bcrar, i. 311. 

----- negotiations of English with, in regard to the Northern 

Circars, i. 542, 543. 
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Nizam Ali, advances to attack Mahomet Ali, retires and makes 
friendly overtures to British governor, i. 543. 

-— advances to form junction with English on frontier of My¬ 
sore, is bought off by Hyder Ali, deserts the English, unites his 
forces with Hyder Ali, i. 545, 54G. 

-defeated by Colonel Smith, repudiates flight, but ulti¬ 
mately has recourse to it, i. 550, 551. 

-opens secret communication with Col. Smith, i. 553. 

-moves northward, sends an officer to the English camp ; 

treaty concluded, i. 554. 

-arrangement made with, for transfer of Northern Circars ; 

called upon by government of Madras to compel his brother to 
dismiss the French from his service, ii. t216. 

-mission to from government of Madras ; its results, ii. 

219—221. 

-his dissatisfaction with negotiations between British go¬ 
vernment and Basalat Jung, ii. 221, 222. 

-j)roccedings of Lord Cornwallis for effective settlement 

with, in respect of Guntoor, ii. 390. 

-engaged in war with Tiiipoo Sultan ; receives proposal 

from Tippoo for uniting families by intermarriage, from which he 
recoils, ii. 391. 

-new engagements with precluded by law, ii. 392. 

-arrangement with, made by Lord Cornwallis, ii. 393— 

395. 

-his army assembles near Hyderabad to co-operate with 

English against Tippoo, ii. 417. 

-curious account of his cavalry given by Col. Wilks, ii. 

420, 421, note. 

-territories restored to by treaty with Tippoo, ii. 505. 

-attacked by Mahrattas, compelled to purchase an ignomi¬ 
nious peace, ii. 551, 552. 

-desires to dispense with services of English battalions, 

battalions thereupon withdrawn, ii. 553, 554. 

-his attachment to the French, attempts of British resident 

and Gov.-Gen. to counteract, ii. 554. 

-- rebellion of his son Ali Jah, ii. 555. . 
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Nizam Ali, English adventurers encouraged to enter service of, to coun¬ 
teract influence of French, scheme fails, ii. 556. 

---- eflTccts of Mahratta intrigues with regard to, ii. 556. 

— - his anxiety for closer connection with British government, 

hi. 28. 

new treaty concluded with by Earl Mornington, conditions 
of, iii. 28, 29. 

- state of French force in his service, iii. 30. 

his hesitation to complj^ with demand for dispersion of 
French force, iii. 32. 

- ultimately consents to take necessary measures for the 

])ur])osc, iii. 33, 

- conclusion of new treaty with, provisions of, iii. 156—158. 

Nlzam-ool-Moolk, death of, i. 84. 

-power of gained by usurpation, i. 84. 

N{)ojum-ad-Dowlaii, second son of Meer Jaffier, raised to throne of 
lien gal, bis illegitimacy, i. 467. 

-unfavourable report of the conduct of those 

who placed him upon the throne made to Court of Directors, i. 
490, 491. 

-holds a poonah, at which Clive assists, i. 515. 

--(lies of malignant fever, his brother Syef-ad- 

Dowlah succeeds, i. 515. 

-his death ascribed to poison, English govern¬ 
ment accused of preparing it, accusation refuted, i. 515, 7iote, 

Nook Jehan, her extraordinary history, i. 32, 33. 

Noiiman, Lieut., falls in attempting to scale works at He du Passe, iv. 
154, 155. 

Noiitii, Hon. Frederick (first Governor of Ceylon), his whimsical 
account of his position in a letter to Lord Mornington, iii. 389, 
390, note. 

----remarks upon his character, iii. 419, note. 

--- I-<ord, his declaration that he will have nothing to do with India 

matters out of parliament, ii. 93, note. 

-statement of Hastings to, ii. 112. 

— -in belief of Col. Maclean, dreaded the conse(iuences of 

Hastings’s return from India, ii. 121, note. 
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North, Lord, represented as anxious to learn effect of CoL Monson’s 
death, treats Hastings's agent with little confidence, ii- 123, note, 

-inquires of Maclean wliat effect Col. Monson's death 

would have on the conduct of Hastings; Maclean’s answer, ii. 
123, 124, note. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, opinion of on Clive’s right to bequest of Meer 
Jaffier, i. 514, iiote, 

Noton, Capt., left with detachment at Ramoo to watch the enemy 
(Burmese war), v. 37. 

-makes a movement in advance ; various disasters at¬ 
tend his progress; retires to Ramoo, enemy apjiroach and open 
trenches, v. 38, 39. 

-difliculties, determines to maintain his post, v. 39. 

-enemy gain upon him, finds it necessary to retreat, v. 

40. 

-Jiig troo2)s throw away their arms and disperse, he and 

nearly all his officers killed, v. 40, 41. 

-names of the officers who fell with him, v. 41, note. 

Nuncomar bought by Omicliund for the English, i. 221. 

-attachment to of Meer Jaffier, power committed to, his 

power transferred to Mahomed Reza Khan, i. 408, 46‘9. 

-influence of his station, his cunning and activity, applies to 

Emperor for sunnuds to confirm Noojum-ad-Uowlah in the suc¬ 
cession, i. 409. 

-means adopted by Warren Hastings to conciliate him, ii. 

32, 33. 

-prefers charge of bribery against Hastings, ii. 71, 72. 

-proceedings instituted in Supreme Court against, for con- 

sjjiracy; required to give security to appear at trial; i)art of the 
council pay him a visit of ceremony to, ii. 77, 78. 

-apprehended on a charge of forgery, majority of council 

support him; he is committed, tried, found guilty, and hanged, 
ii. 78. 

-excitement occasioned by his fate; his deportment after 

sentence, and at the time of execution, ii. 78—80. 

-remarks on his case, and on the supposed connection of 

Hastings with it, ii. 80—87. 
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Nuncomar, said by Burke to have been murdered by Hastings by 
liands of Sir E. Impey, ii. 366. 

attack on and capture of by the English (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tij)poo), ii. 440—442. 

Nunjeuaj (Mysorean commander) demands Tricliinojxdy from Maho¬ 
met Ali, i. 138. 

-his confirmed design to obtain possession of Trichiriopoly. 

i. 144. 

—- attcmi^ts to corrupt Mahomet All’s troops, i. 145. 

pursues his object, projects assassination of Capt. Dalton 
and Kheir-o-Deen, i. 146, 147. 

- denies all knowledge of the meditated assassination; inter¬ 
poses for the protection of his instruments, i. 147. 

- renews attempts to corrupt the fidelity of the garrison of 

dVichinopoly ; his agents seized and executed, i. 148. 

- seeks assistance of a Nea])olitan, named Poverlo, who ap- 

])rizes the British commander in the fort, i. 148, 149. 

- meditated attempt of on Trichiiiopoly frustrated, i. 150, 151. 

removes his camp ; endeavours to revenge himself on Povc- 
rio for his disappointment, i. 151. 

-formally demands surrender of 1 ricliinopoly, his messengers 

reproached with the treachery of their master, i. 152. 

- makes professions of friendship for the English, but inter¬ 
cepts their supplies, i. 165. 

-treated as an enemy; his camp attacked by Capt. Dalton, 

i. 165. 

- attacks British post and cuts to pieces nearly all the troops 

defending it, i. 166. 

-- his cruelty, i. 166. 

—-- his complimentary reception of Hydcr Ali, i. 530. 

gains knowledge of intrigues of Hydcr Ali, shrinks from 
contest with him ; makes arrangement for descent from power, 
presents himself to troops, and informs them misfortunes of his 
government had determined him to retire, i. 532. 

is visited by Hydcr as a suppliant, and consents to make 
common cause with him, i. 535, 536. 

Nutford, Capt., death of, at battle of Deeg, iii. 452. 
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O’Brien, Major, proceeds to Mundela (Nagporc war), iv. 533. 

- -- -his communications with the killadar, iv. 533. 

-is attacked and fired upon by a detachment from the 

garrison of Mundela, iv. 533, 534. 

OciTTEiiLONY, Col., left at Delhi as resident, iii. 326. 

-endeavours to provide for the defence of the city, 

threatened by Holkar, iii. 445. 

- his remarks on the merits of Col. Burn and his 

troops, iii. 448, 44.0. 

--- division of army destined to act against Nepaul 

committed to his command, iv. 262. 

-doubts expediency of Gov.-Gen.’s political arrange¬ 
ments, iv. 263. 

-furnished with draft of proclamation, declaring in¬ 
tentions of British government with regard to the chieftains of 
ancient hill principalities expelled by Goorkhas, iv. 263, 264. 
-proceeds to lloopoor, iv. 264. 

-receives frequent communications from Ummer 

Sing Thajipa, iv. 266. 

-receives secret instructions from British govern¬ 
ment to encourage advances of Ummer Sing Thappa, iv. 266, 
267. 

-receives further instructions of like character, acts 

upon them and is repelled, iv. 468. 

his opinion as to the probability of Ummer Sing 
retreating, and on other points connected with the war, iv. 282. 
-advances on enemy, makes preparations for at¬ 
tack, iv. 283, 284. 

- consults field-officers on expediency of attack ; on 

their opinion, and with reference to inadequacy of force, abstains, 
iv. 286. 

- his modest remarks on his own position and capa¬ 
city, iv. 287. 

-his force strengthened, iv. 287. 

-- his movements and those of the enemy, iv. 288. 

perseverance, judgment, energy, and precision 
with which he pursued his purposes, iv. 288. 
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OcHTERLONY, Col., passes the Gumber, takes up position on its rip^ht 
bank, steady and satisfactory progress of his arms, iv. 281), 
290. 

- Gen., pursues substantial and Imlliaiit career of suc¬ 
cess, iv. 313. 

--- particulars of his movements, iv. 314—31G. 

-signs convention, conditions of, iv. 31(), 317. 

——-remarks on the suspension of arms by, iv. 318. 

—- ordered to take command of division before .Tyc- 

tuck, iv. 320. 

-services of rewarded with Grand Cross of the 

Bath, iv. 337. 

- Sir David, advances towards Muckwan])ore, iv. 3)37. 

-arrives at Muckwanpore, iv. 338. 

-movements against enemy, iv. 3)38. 

-agrees to accept ratified treaty, conditions of, 

iv. 338, 339. 

-makes a right choice in determining in favour 

of peace upon original basis, iv. 339. 

-remarks on his talents, judgment, and suc¬ 
cess, iv. 342. 

--reserve assembled under, near Ilewarce (Pin- 

darrie and Mahratta war), iv. 443. 

-his investiture with Grand Cross ot order of 

Bath by Marquis of Hastings, iv. 584. 

reports accession of Buldeo Singh to musnud 
of Bhurtpore, and his application for investiture of his son, an¬ 
nounces rumour of intention of Doorjun Saul to contest the suc¬ 
cession, V. 120. 

his urgency in supporting the wish of Rajah, 
hesitation of British government to comply with request, v. 
121 . 

--- removes doubt as to relationship to Buldeo 

Singh of the proposed successor, v. 121, 122. 

apprizes government of his intention of com¬ 
plying with wishes of Rajah, and carries intention into effect, v. 
122 . 

---adopts measures for assembling force to main- 
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tain the rights of the young Rajah of J3hurtpore ; Ills acts clisaj). 
proved by Gov.-Gen., v. 122, 123. 

Oc^HTERLONY, Sir David, ordered by Gov.-Gen. to recal his proclama¬ 
tion, V. 123. 

-charged by government with acting on imjier- 

fect and unsatisfactory information, v. 124, 125. 

-receives mission from Doorjun Saul; his 

answer requiring the transfer of the infant Rajali to his care, v. 
125, 12G. 

-Ihs warmth of reply to government, v. 12G. 

-receives proposals from mother of Buldeo 

Singh, V. 127. 

-communicates to Doorjun Saul the orders 

of his government, v. 128, 129. 

-recommends Doorjun Saul to send person to 

Calcutta to explain all circumstances, v. 129. 

---reasserts the jirojiriety of his previous course 

of action, v. 129, 130. 

-returns to Dellii, his conversation with a 

priest from Bhurtpore, v- 130. 

-proposes three conditions to Doorjun Saul, 

receives counter-proposals, v. 130, 131. 

-returns with indignant feeling to the vindica¬ 
tion of his own conduct, v. 131, 132. 

-defends the investiture of the young Rajah 

during the life of his father, v. 132. 

-complains of want of confidence of his go¬ 
vernment, V. 133. 

- modification made with regard to his office, 

V. 134. 

-hig death, v. 134. 

-eulogium on his character in general orders, 

V. 134, 135, nole. 

-review of his differences with the government, 

V. 135—137. 

Odell, Mr., his gallant conduct at attack uj3on Lahar, ii. 188. 
O’Donoghue, Col., attacks and carries pagoda stockade (Burmese 
war), V. 52. 
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O’Keefe, Major, fall of in the Mauritius, iv. 16G. 

Oldham, Col., takes Eroad, joins Col. Floyd (Lord Cornwallis’s war 
withTippoo), ii. 4Q8. 

-Mr. James O., testimony of to character of native evidence, 

and power of zemindary influence, v. 11)1, 102, riofc. 
Omdut-ul-Omhaii, son of Mahomet Ali, succeeds his father, his 
ruinous policy, iii. 124, 125. 

-absence of friendly feeling towards the English on 

the part of, iii. 125. 

— - his answer to proposals of Gov.-Gen., refuses to 

consent to any modification of treaty of 17,92 ; Ins apjflication to 
share in the dominions conquered from Tippoo Sultan, iii. 129. 

-evidence of his perfidy found in Seringapcitam, 

iii. 130. 

-narrative of his intrigues with Tippoo, iii. 130— 

136. 

-labouring under mortal disease, communication of 

orders dispossessing him of the government withheld from him, iii. 
138, 139. 

-precautions taken by Lord Clive to guard against 

danger on his decease, iv. 139. 

------ his death, iii. 139. 

-—- proceedings consequent on his death, iii. 140— 

156. 

Omichund, treasury of, falls into hands of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 202. 

-apprizes British deputies of their danger, i. 210. 

-bu 5 ^s Nuncomar for the English, i. 221. 

— --employed by British agent to ascertain views of Yar Loot- 

tief; Loottief’s views opened to him, i. 226. 

-his many services to the cause of the English, i. 253. 

■-not at first intrusted with secret of conspiracy against 

Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 254. 

■ -— subsequently apprized of it by Watts, i. 254. 

his representations of the danger to which he was ex¬ 
posed, and of his claims to adv^antage, i. 254, 255. 

requires five per cent, on all money in treasury and por¬ 
tion of jewels, i. 255. 

VOL. V. 2 T 
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Omichund said to have threatened to betray secret of consjiiracy ; 
Clive’s suggestions for disarming his hostility, i. 255. 

-mock treaty drawn up to deceive him, i. 256. 

-keeps the secret of the conspirators, i. 256. 

-remarks on his character and conduct, i. 257. 

-attends a meeting of parties concerned in revolution 

treaty produced, his agitation on discovering the fraud that liad 
been committed on him, swoons ; liis future life a state of idiocy, i. 

257, 258. 

-remarks on the conduct practised towards him, i, 259—26^k 

--the preservation of his name in history a blot on the repu¬ 
tation of Clive, i. 519. 

OoASTRADRooG summoucd to surrender, Killadar refuses (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii. 438. 

-flag-officer who accompanies flag of truce beckoned 

from fort to advance, comjdies, and is fired upon, escaj)cs unhurt ; 
fort attacked and surrenders ii. 453, 454. 

OosooR taken by the English (war with Hyder Ali), i. 558. 

- besieged by Hyder Ali, i. 563, 564. 

Oparrow, claims of British subjects upon (the Nozeed affair), ii. 243— 
245, note. 

Orme, Mr., maintains necessity of sending a large force to Bengal to 
recover Calcutta, his advice prevails, i. 198. 

-his mode of recording the advice as given by himself, i. 

198, note. 

-suggests Clive as leader of expedition, suggestion adopted, 

i. 199. 

-his account of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah’s army, i. 235, note. 

-his account of Clive’s proceedings at council of war pre¬ 
ceding battle of Plassy, i. 236, note, 

-his expressions of indignation at Omichund’s threat of 

betraying to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah the conspiracy against him, i. 

258. 

-justice of his opinion on the claim of Omichund, i. 260. 

-his determination of the value of Anunderauze’s army, i. 

300. 

Orton, Capt., trusts to promise of Hyder AIi, and repairs to his tent, 
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is detained; refuses to sign order for surrender of Groad, consents 
next day, i. 568, 569. 

OuDE, government of, usurped on dissolution of Mogul Empire, i. 71. 
- Emperor marches in direction of, i. 416. 

- Mr. Bristow appointed resident at; treaty concluded, provisions 

of treaty, ii. 66. 

- affairs of, in a distracted state, ii. 311, 312, 

- embarrassments of vizier of, ii. 312. 

- new treaty with, concluded by Hastings, conditions of, ii. 31 7— 

324. 

- proceedings of the vizier, aided by Hastings, to extort money 

from the Begums, ii. 325—332. 

- remarks, ii. 332—335. 

- proceedings of Hastings with regard to residency at, ii. 335—339. 

- proceedings of Sir John Shore with regard to succession in, 

ii. 561—576. 

- state of, on Marquis Wellesley’s arrival in India, iii. 1G2. 

- views of the Marquis Wellesley respecting, iii. 162—1G5. 

- endeavours of the Gov.-Gen. to reform military and civil esta¬ 
blishments in, iii. 169—212. 

-new treaty concluded with vizier, provisions of, iii. 212, 213. 

- remarks on, iii. 213—227. 

- further endeavours of Gov.-Gen. to promote reform in, iii. 230, 

231. 

■- various transactions of Marquis of Hastings with, iv. 579, 580. 

-- King of, treaty concluded with, v. 173. 

- misgovernment of, during administration of Lord Wm. Bentinck, 

V. 216. 

See also Saadut Ali, Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, Vizier, and Vizier 
Ali. 

OuDEPORE, engagement made with Rajah of, iv. 498. 

Outahnulla, defeated army of Meer Cossim fly to, and take shelter in ; 
English attack and obtain possession of fort and cannon, i. 445. 


Paoet, Sir E. (Commander-in-chief), means taken by, for suppressing, 
mutiny at Barrackpore, v. 107. 

2 T 2 
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Pagkt, Sir E., records his opinion in favour of the interference of the 
British government as to the succession in Bhurtpore, v. 139. 
-succeeded by Jjord Combermere as Com.-in-chief, v. 

154. 

Palagaut, English officer commanding at, obliged to save himself and 
garrison from massacre by secret flight (war with Hyder Ali), i. 
567. 

- sustains vigorous siege, but falls suddenly and unexpectedly 

to English (first war with Tippoo), ii. 282, 

- defence of intrusted to Major Cuppage (Lord Cornwallis’s 

war with Tippoo), ii. 443. 

Palambang, Sultan of, murders Dutch resident and every male person 
belonging to the factory and destroys fort, iv. 195, 196. 

-Britisli mission to, its reception, iv. 197. 

-ambassadors from, arrive at Batavia, iv. 197. 

-expedition dispatched against, iv. 197. 

-its arrival, iv. 198. 

-attempts of Sultan to negotiate, iv. 198. 

- city, fort, and batteries occupied by the British, iv. 200. 

-Sultan flies, leaves palace and city in disorder: dreadful 

scenes in, iv. 198, 199. 

Palamow% pergunnah of, in a state of insurrection ; indiscriminate 
violence and pillage, v. 202. 

Palmacotta, several native officers dismissed at, iv. 82, 83. 

Palmp:r, William, and Co., pecuniary transactions of, iv. 580—583. 
pANGiiOLOo, chieftain of Nanning, resists British government, is sub¬ 
dued and tranquillity restored, v. 200, 201. 

Papanaveram, fort of, surrenders to Col. Macleod (w^ar inTravancore), 
iv. 129. 

Parker, Col., gallantly attacks and carries the Bhore Ghaut, ii. 194. 
Pateeta taken by storm, by Major Popham, ii. 300. 

Paterson, Capt., examines leeward side of Port Louis, iv. 163. 

Patna, besieged by the Shazadar; effects of Clive’s approach, i. 366. 
-Mr. Ellis appointed chief of factory there; his acts disagree¬ 
able to Nabob; orders Capt. Carstairs to seize one of Nabob’s 
officers ; Capt. Carstairs withholds obedience, i. 422, 423. 

-military force employed by council at, in defence of trade ; one 
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of Nabob’s collectors made prisoner, body of horse dispatched to 
release him ; they arrive too late, but commit certain acts of vio¬ 
lence, i. 438. 

Patna, commencement of hostilities at; sadden attack of the Englisli 
places the city in their possession ; they are subsequently driven 
from it and from their own factory, and all destroyed or made 
prisoners, i, 442. 

__murder of English prisoners at, by Meer (’ossim, i. 448. 

--taken by storm by the English, i. 44J). 

_proceedings of Supreme Court with regard to jtersons concerned 

in proceedings of provincial council there; state of country re¬ 
sulting therefrom, ii. 136. 

Patterson, Lieut., mortally wounded at Cory gaum, iv. 502. 

Patton, Major, attacks and comidetcly routs enemy to north-west of 
Almorah (Nepaul war), iv. 311. 

Paui.u, James, his conduct towards the Marquis Wellesley ; his letter to 
Sir John Malcolm, iii. 227—229, note. 

-justifies removal of Sir G. Barlow, iv. 94. 

- charge relating to Oude brought against Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley by, iv. 356, note, 

Pkddapore, battle at, French defeated, i. 300. 

Pi<;el, Mr., moves for Select Committee to inquire into the affairs of 
India, statement of; remarks, v. 258, 259. 

- objections made to list of committee proposed by, v. 260. 

I’egu, series of successes obtained by people of, against the Burmans ; 
Peguers obtain possession of Ava with its sovereign; short dura¬ 
tion of their dominion, v. 2. 

- invaders of Ava from, totally defeated by Aloinpra; assisted by 

French from Pondicherry, v. 3. 

- capital of surrenders to Alompra, v. 3. 

■ - proceedings in, v. 80. 

Peisiiwa, origin of authority of, i. 71. 

■ - disputes respecting the succession to the office of, ii. 58. 

- legitimacy of infant heir questioned ; statement of facts re- 

specting, ii. 159, note. 

- - Bajec llao, evasions and intrigues of, in. 275. 
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Pkishwa surrounded with difficulties, proposes to subsidize British 
troops, iii. 275. 

- his indifference to the communication by the British resi¬ 
dent of a modified assent to his proposal, iii. 277. 

- quits Poona on approach of Holkar, iii. 277. 

-- flies to Sinugurh, after defeat of his army by Holkar, iii. 

278. 

- his continued flight and ultimate arrival at Bassein, iii. 278, 

279. 

- consents to the proposals of British government, iii. 279. 

- concludes treaty, its conditions, iii. 280—284. 

- reseated on the musnud at Poona, iii. 290. 

- his differences with the Guicowar, iv. 379, 

- his faithlessness and falsehood, iv. 384. 

- change of his conduct towards Gurgudhur Shastry, iv. 385. 

- proceeds on pilgrimage to Nassuck, iv. 385. 

- Gungudhur Shastry invited to accompany him to Punder- 

pore and murdered, iv. 38G—388. 

- returns to Poona; manifestations of alarm and anxiety; 

precautions, iv. 390, 391. 

- evades giving audience to the British resident, iv. 391. 

- inadequacy of the steps taken by, towards detection and 

punishment of the murderers of the Shastry, iv. 392, 393. 

- refuses to allow arrest of Trimbuckjee Dainglia without 

previous investigation, iv. 395. 

- yields to the representations of the resident, and surrenders 

Trimbuckjee, iv. 399, 400. 

- intrigues of, against British power in India, iv. 428. 

- suspicious circumstances in his conduct, iv. 430. 

- continues Trimbuckjee’s friends and family in favour, iv. 

430. 

-extraordinary changes in the habits of, his piety and seclu¬ 
sion, his warlike preparations, iv. 431, 432. 

- further indulgence extended to, by British government, iv. 

433. 


one of his forts taken possession of by insurgents, iv. 434. 
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Peishwa invites Mr. Elphinstone to a conference; refuses to enter 
into any engagement, iv. 435. 

---— accepts the conditions proffered by Mr. E]i)hinstone, iv. 43G. 

— -- issues proclamation offering reward for apprehension of 

Trimbuckjee Dainglia, iv. 43G. 

-- new treaty concluded with, its imj)ortant provisions, iv, 

437—439. 

- his dissatisfaction at the treaty; his obstinacy; prepares for 

hostile proceedings, iv. 439. 

- endeavours to corrupt British troops, iv. 440. 

pushes forward his troops, hostilities actually commenced 
by, iv. 440. 

- flight of, iv. 441. 

- prime instigator of hostile feeling to the British in India, iv. 

466. 

- intrigues of Rajah of Nagpore with, iv. 4G9. 

- transmits khelaut to Rajah of Nagpore, iv. 471. 

- is joined by Trimbuckjee, iv. 499. 

- movements of after defeat cit Poona, iv. 499, 500. 

- his army attack Capt. Staunton, results, iv. 500,501. 

- varies his course on approach of his pursuers, arrives at 

Sholupore, iv. 502. 

- surrenders to the British government, iv. 555. 

- his dominions annexed to British territories, becomes pen¬ 
sioner upon British government, iv. 555. 

See also Bajee Rao. 

Pelime Talauve, his intrigues; places usurper on throne of Candy, 
hi. 399, 400. 

— --his atrocious proposals to British government re¬ 

jected, hi. 400. 

—-— -carries on a deceitful correspondence, under the mask 

of friendship, with British commander, hi. 404. 

--—-overtures of, receive a favourable answer, hi. 405. 

---invested with supreme authority in Candy, hi. 406. 

-desires an audience with the British governor for the 

purpose of arranging a definitive treaty of peace, iii. 406. 

---is received by the British governor, hi. 406. 
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Pelime Talauve requests that General M'Dowall may be sent to 
Candy to negotiate with Mootto Sawmy, iii. 407. 

-attempts to entrap British commander; recommence¬ 
ment of war, iii. 46*7. 

Pellew, Capt., assists in brilliant service of reducing French fortress 
in Madura, iv. 194, 195. 

Pemberton, Lieut., accomj)anics Gumber Singh to Manipur and 
returns with him to Sylhet (Burmese war), v. 61. 

Pennington, Mr., his investigation of accounts of Company and re¬ 
port, V. 283, 284. 

-]iig observations on commerce receiving assistance 

from territory, v. 284, 285, note. 

Petter, Col., stationed with force in Pegu to protect the province 
from irruptions ; occupies Shoc-gein (Burmese war), v. 80. 

-dispatches Col. Conry to reduce Burman post, in which 

he fails, v. 80, 81. 

-attacks and carries works of Sitang, v. 81. 

-wounded in attack u])on Sitang, v. SI. 

Peron, M., succeeds M. Raymond in command of French force in the 
service of the Nizam, iii. 31, 

Peering, Mr. Peter, dismissed the service of the East-India Coinj^any, 
ii. 223, note, 

-threatened with penal proceedings, ii. 224, 7iote. 

-included in threatened bill of pains and penalties, 

ii. 243, note. 

Perron, M., his origin; succeeds to chief command of force formerly 
under De Boigne; increase of his authority, iii. 309, 310. 

- designs of, aided by circumstances ; his cunning, activity, and 

influence, iii. 310, 311. 

-— his overtures to Gen. Lake; his retirement, iii. 316, 317. 

-- effects of his retreat, iii. 318. 

Pertaub Singh elevated to the Mahratta sovereignty in place of 
Syagee, i. 80, note. 

Perthke Saul Sing, Rajah of Palpa, driven from the hills by Ghoor- 
khas; his engagements with the British; imprisoned and jmt to 
death by Ghoorkhas, iv. 253, 254. 

Petrie, Mr., holds government of Madras provisionally, iv. 136. 
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Petrie, Mr., unceasingly opposes Sir George Barton, iv. 13G. 

-removed from council, iv, 140. 

Phillips, Capt., attacks and carries battery in Amboyna, iv. 177. 

PicKERSGiLL, Licut., discovcrs party of Goorklias, iv. 305. 

— ---—- is attacked; enemy retreat, arc ])iirsued and 

cut to pieces, iv. 30G. 

ascends the breach at Mundela to ascertain the 
effect produced by the batteries, iv. 536*. 

PiGOT, Mr., accompanied to Inchinopoly by Clive, in charge of re¬ 
cruits and stores, i. 100, 101. 

- and Clive, returning from 'rricliiiK)j)oly, attacked by hostile 

party, who harass them and kill seven of their men, i. 101. 

-order the rest of tlieir men to disperse, save them¬ 
selves by the tlcetness of their horses, i. 101. 

- conducts defence of Madras with considerable skill and in an 

admirable spirit, i. 287. 

- demands delivery of Pondicherry to the presidency of Madras 

as having become the property of the East-India Company ; Col. 
Cootc complies under protest, i. 358. 

- created an Irish peer, ii. 199, note. 

-Lord, returns to government of Madras, ii. 199. 

— - his instructions with respect to Tanjorc, ii. 199. 

---proceeds to Tanjorc and issues proclamation, ii. 200. 

demands evidence of the claims of Paul Bentield on the 
revenues of Tanjore, &c., ii. 200. 

- proposes Mr. Russell as British resident at Tanjorc ; is 

defeated in council; violent disputes; refuses his signature, 
as governor, to the papers giving edect to tlie will of his 
opponents; his charge against two members of board, ii. 201, 
202. 

-- suspends Messrs. Brooke and Stratton; declares re¬ 
fractory members of board suspended; orders Sir Robert Fletcher 
into arrest, ii. 202, 203. 

-- arrested by the opposing party in council; appeals to 

Sir Ed. Hughes for 23 rotection; results, ii. 202, 203. 

-his death, ii. 203—207. 

remarks on the proceedings relating to, ii. 203 207. 
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PiGOT, Lord, mode in which the proceedings against were regarded at 
Calcutta, ii. 207, 208. 

-proceedings at home relating to, ii. 209—213. 

-his opposition to corruption and its fatal consequences to 

himself, ii. 246, 247. 

PiNDARRiES, character and conduct of, iv, 403, 404. 

- characters of their leaders, iv. 406—416. 

- their indiscriminate plunder, their aggressions in British 

dominions, their mode of warfare and government, iv. 416—421. 

- party of attacked and dispersed by Major Lusliington, iv. 

422, 423. 

-large body of put to flight by Major M‘Dowall, iv. 424. 

- unanimous opinion of Gov.-Gen. and council in favour of 

vigorous measures for their suppression, iv. 424—426. 

- invited by Rajah of Nagpore to bring down force to at¬ 
tack British, iv. 470. 

- their habits of flight described by Col. Blacker, iv. 503. 

- their dispersion and ultimate fate, iv. 578. 

Piper, Capt., drives back party of Burmese, v. 44. 

Pitt, Mr., becomes the head of new ministry, finds an intractable 
House of Commons; moves for leave to bring in a bill for better 
government and management of affairs of East-India Company ; 
bill lost, ii. 350. 

- new bill brought in and passed, ii. 350, 351. 

- provisions of his East-India Bill, ii. 354. 

- declares intention to vote against Hastings on the charge 

relating to Cheyt Singh, ii. 362. 

- effects of his death upon the administration, of which he 

was the head, iv. 88, 

- reference to profuse expenditure which distinguished the 

administration of, v. 216. 

PococK, Adm., arrival of at Calcutta, i. 218. 

- takes to his barge in order to share in the attack on 

Chandernagore, i. 220. 

•- return of English squadron under; action with French 

squadron, i. 277. 

-arrival of at Madras, with reinforcements, i. 295. 
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PococK, Adm., returns with his fleet from Bombay; sails for Trin- 
comalee, i. 312, 313. 

--- commences action with French fleet under D’Achd; 

enemy make sail and bear away; pursuit of enemy and their 
escape, i. 313, 314. 

PoHLMAN, Capt., pursues fugitives defeated by Capt. Hoyle, hi. 481. 

Police establishment at Bareilly, account of, iv. 363, 364. 

Pollock, Capt., totally defeats the Candians at Hangwell, iii. 413. 

Pondicherry threatened by British fleet, i. 75. 

-Nabob of Arcot interferes to protect the French pos¬ 
session of, i. 76. 

- governor and principal inhabitants of Madras marched 

thither under an escort, i. 78. 

- attacked by English, they fail, i. 78. 

- British force return from, with loss of more than one 

thousand men, i. 79. 

--- wife and sons of Chunda Sahib take refuge in, and 

are treated with great respect by Du 2 )lcix, i. 83. 

- money coined at, to be current in the Carnatic, i. 93. 

- durbar, or court of Dupleix, held at, i. 94. 

-- boats with English troops seized in jiassing, i. 155. 

- French garrison from Chinglci:)ut march to, i. 164. 

--— French authorities at Chandernagore dependent upon 

government of, i. 215. 

--- French troops landed at by M. Bouvet; squadron dis¬ 
appears, i. 274. 

■ --- Lally retires to, from ill-health, i. 296. 

■ -- French fleet under M. D'Achd arrive at, after action 

with Admiral Pocock, i. 314. 

--discontent and dissensions in, on Lally’s arrival there, 

i. 346. 

---- English approach the place, i. 346. 

-- attack upon French posts at, i. 351. 

inhabitants of expelled by Lally, their sufferings and 
despair, indulgence shewn them by English, i. 352, 353. 

——-- operations of Englisli against, i. 353. 

--- storm at, its destructive effects, i. 354. 
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Pondicherry blockaded by English fleet; post attacked by English 
and carried; retaken by the French ; distress prevailing for pro¬ 
visions, enemy surrender, i. 355. 

- advance against, by Gen. Monro, capitulation of, ii. 

213, 215. 

- correspondence opened by French party in the Deccan 

with French prisoners at, ii. 555. 

Poona becomes seat of a Mahratta government, under chieftain called 
the Peishwa, i. 71. 

- East-India Company seek and obtain permission for residence 

of an English agent at, ii. 15G. 

- government of Bengal resolve to open negotiations with autho¬ 
rities of, Col. Upton appointed their representative, ii. 16*4. 

- councils of distracted by intrigues; members separate into par¬ 
ties ; government of Bombay disposed to co-operate with the party 
sui)porting Rngonath Rao, ii. 175, 176. 

- capture of by Holkar ; flight of Peishwa, iii. 278. 

- arrival of Gen. Wellesley there ; flight of Holkar's commander, 

iii. 28.9. 

- Peishwa returns to, and takes his scat on musnud, iii. 290. 

- atrocities committed at, in making levy upon rich inhabitants 

for benefit of Scindia, iii. 493. 

- British residency there plundered and burned, iv. 440. 

-occupied by the English, iv. 442. 

See also Bajee Rao and Peishwa. 

PooNAMALEE, Company’s fort at threatened with attack, i. 117. 

PopiiAM, Capt., troops under, assigned for service of Rana of Gohud, 
enters Mahratta districts, attacks Lahar, and carries it by storm, 
ii. 188. 

- attacks and captures Gwalior ; is promoted to rank of 

major, ii. 189, 190. 

Major, takes Pateeta by storm, his success alarms Cheyt 
Sing, ii. 300. 

-advances toward Bidzeghur ; on his approach, Cheyt 

Sing withdraws, leaving his wife and mother; place surrenders ; 
treasure appropriated by military ; act disaj)proved by, ii. 301. 

- Col., commands column at siege of Chanda, iv, 542. 
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Porlier, Major (commanding officer at Fort St. David), exonerated 
by court of inquiry from cowardice in regard to surrender of fort, 
but his defensive arrangements condemned, i. 1278. 

-mortally wounded during siege of Madras, i. 285. 

Portland, Duke of, opposes adjournment of House of Lords, and 
adverts to extraordinary rumour circulated as to feelings of the 
King with regard to the East-India Bill of the coalition ministry, 
ii. 348. 

Port Louis, its origin, iv. 161. 

Port Louis, measures of the French for its defence, iv. I(j2. 

Porto Novo plundered by Hyder Ali, ii. 227. 

PoRTUGURSK, their discoveries, i. 36. 

-their arrival in India and departure, i. 3(). 

-they return, attack Calicut without success; attack and 

capture Goa, which becomes their capital, i. 37. 

- claim dominion of the Indian seas, extend their commerce, 

establish factories and forts, i. 37. 

-their commander at Hooghly refuses the apjdication of 

Shah Jehaii for aid against his father, i. 38. 

- their factory at Hooghly attacked by order of Shah Jehan : 

it is courageously but ineffectually defended; lives of the defenders 
spared, but their images destroyed, i. 3.9. 

-commercial supremacy of, yielded to the Dutch, i. 73. 

-movements of, alarm Mahrattas for the safety of Salsette ; 

fleet of appears off Bombay, and commander delivers a jmotest 
against conduct of British authorities in regard to that j)lace, ii. 
160, 161. 

— -- claim of to possession of Salsette, ii. 170, 171. 

exempted from the general prohibition of Euro])ean tra¬ 
ders forming establishments within Mahratta dominions, ii. L98. 

— -- expedition fitted out from Bengal against their settlement 

of Macao, iv. 131, 132. 

PoTTiNGER, Capt. (assistant to British resident at Poona), on murder 
of Gungudhur Shastry, instructed to provide for safety of siir- 
viving parties connected with the Baroda mission to Poona, iv. 389. 

--Col., treaties concluded by, with Khypoor and Hyderabad, 

in Scinde, v. 215, 216. 
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PoTTiNGER, Sir H., compelled to remonstrate with his countrymen in 
China, v. 297, note. 

Po VERIO, Clement, a European commanding company in service of Ma¬ 
homet Ali, receives overtures from Nunjeraj for assistance in ob¬ 
taining possession of Trichinopoly, i. 148. 

- proceeds to Capt. Dalton, communicates all that passed with 

Nunjeraj, is instructed to return to the camp, and avow his wil¬ 
lingness to undertake the required task, i. 149. 

- makes terms with Nunjeraj to receive 23,000 rupees, to seize 

on the gate nearest to the Mysorean camp, and to lioist signal for 
their army to move, i. 149, 150. 

-plan to entraj) Nunjeraj defeated by Mahomet 

Ali’s brother-in-law, i. 151. 

Powell, Lieut.-Col,, joined by Himmut Bahaudur, enters country of 
Bundlecund, forts reduced by, hi. 371, 372. 

Powys, Mr., takes a consjhcuous part in debate of House of Com¬ 
mons on East-India Bill of coalition ministry ; his observations on 
bill and ministry, ii. 345, 346. 

Preston, Major, takes Theagur from the French, i. 359. 

Price, Mr., commissioned from Ava to ascertain terms of peace (Bur¬ 
mese war), V. 76, 77. 

-returns to Ava to procure ratification of treaty, v. 81, 82. 

Prince of Wales Island, establishment of at different periods, hi. 398. 

See also Pulo Penang. 

Prince Hegent (afterwards George IV.) admits officers of the East- 
India Company’s service to the order of the Bath, iv. 583, 584. 

Pritzler, Gen., obliges Peishwa to change his course, v. 499. 

-- proceeds to reduce forts and strongholds of Poona; 

Rajah of Sattara and family fall into hands of, iv. 503. 

- Sir T., his representation of the feelings of native soldiers, 

V. 116. 

pROME, advance upon, by Sir A. Campbell, v. 50. 

- possession of, taken by Sir A. Campbell, v. 56. 

Province Wellesley, territory on main land ceded by King of Queda, 
so called, v. 193. 

PuHAR Sing (dewan of Hafiz Rehmut), advice of to his master, ii. 43, 
note. 
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PuLO Penang transferred to East-India Company by Capt. Liglit, and 
called Prince of Wales Island, v, 193. 

PuRNKAH, foujdar of, takes the field on eastern bank of Ganges, with 
the supposed intention of joining the Shazada, i. 379. 

-destined by Meerun for assassination, i. 379, note. 

- he is apparently appeased, i. 382. 

PuRSAjKE Bhooslah succeeds his father, Rughoojee Bhonsley, as Rajah 
of Nagpore; his weakness of mind ; death, iv. 4G5. 

<—- evidence of his having been murdered by Ap])a 

Sahib discovered, iv. 535. 

PuRSARAM Thappa killed in personal encounter with Lieut. Boileau 
(Nepaul war), iv. 297. 

PuRSERAM Bow, Commanding Mahratta army, joined by English de¬ 
tachment ; moves to attack Darwar, which ultimately surrenders 
(Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo), ii. 418, 419. 

- his army, with British detachment under Capt. Little, 

proceed to attack Dooradroog ; reduction of imj)racticable ; marches 
towards Chittadroog, which is deemed too strong for attack ; arrives 
at Hooly Onorc, which is attacked and taken, ii. 458, 459. 

- his admiration of the humane and honourable con¬ 
duct of a British officer, and recommendation of the example to 
the imitation of his own servants, ii. 4G1. 

-instead of joining Lord C'ornwallis, prefers plunder¬ 
ing expedition into Bednore, alarmed at apj^roach of Kummer-oo- 
deen, ii. 464. 

Pym, Capt., recaptures JVindham East-Indiaman ; attacks French 
squadron in harbour of Port Sud-Est, Mauritius, without success, 
iv. 157. 

--opens fire upon enemy’s shii)s in harbour of St. Paul’s, 

Isle of Bourbon, which cut their cables and drift ashore, iv. 144. 


Queda, possession of, secured to Siamese by treaty with English, v. 
104. 

■- repeated engagements of British government to King of, v. 190. 

-- Capt. Light receives Pulo Penang from the King of, and trans¬ 
fers it to East-India Company, v. 192, 193. 
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Queda, arrangements made with King of, for payment of annual sum in 
compensation of loss of revenue from transfer of the island, v. 193. 

- further cession of territory made by King of; consequent in¬ 
crease of annual payment, v. 193. 

- King of expelled by the Siamese, takes refuge in Prince of 

Wales Island; subsequently removes to Province Wellesley ; pre¬ 
vailed on to return to Prince of Wales Island, v. 193. 

-remarks on conduct of British government in relation to King 

of, V. 194, 195. 

- opinion of Lord William Bentinck on the treatment of the 

King of, V. 195. 

- Siamese expelled from capital of, v. 196, 197. 

- remarks on conduct of British authorities in respect to the 

attack on Queda, v. 197, 198. 

- disputes of King of with British government; remarks ; King 

removed to Malacca, v. 198, 199. 

- British resident aids Siamese in recai)ture of Queda; his con¬ 
duct disapproved by government of Bengal, who forbid British 
authorities to interfere, v. 199, 1200. 

-prohibition arrives too late; Siamese repossess themselves of 

Queda; just observations by Court of Directors on the subject, 
V. 200. 


Raffles, Mr., first suggests reduction of Dutch settlements to Lord 
Minto, iv, 182. 

-appointed Lieutenant-Governor by I^ord Minto, iv. 195. 

-— proceeds to court of Sultan of Djoejocarta, his recep¬ 
tion, treaty concluded, iv. 200. 

Raigurii, seat of Mahratta government, falls to Aurungzebe, i. 65 . 

Rainier, Admiral, requested to proceed to Trincomalee, hi. 119. 

-refuses to co-operate in attack on Mauritius, his rea¬ 
sons, hi. 120, 121. 

Rajahmundry, M. Conflans flies thither after his defeat by Col. Forde, 
i. 300. 

Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib, with 150 French from Pondi¬ 
cherry, joins detachment of 4,000 sepoys sent by his father to act 
against Clive at Arcot, i. 103. 
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IIajaii Sahib, terror of, at ball passing* through palace at Arcot, i. 105. 

-intelligence reaches him of the communications between 

Clive and the Mahrattas, becomes ajiprehensivc of the result, 
sends a flag of truce with proposals for surrender of the fort, 
Clive’s reply, i. 107. 

-surprises the camp of the Mahrattas, i. 113. 

-makes a forced march to join reinforcements from Pon¬ 
dicherry, i. 113. 

Raji»oot states, treaties concluded with, iv. 4()0. 

Uajpootana, duties of allotted to Sir Charles Metcalfe, v. 134. 

Uam Dos (son of Ummer Sing) intimates his father’s desire to nego¬ 
tiate (Nepaul war), iv. 316. 

Hamgurii, surrender of (Nepaul war), iv. 290 . 

Ram Narrain (Governor of Behar), on approach of the, Shazadar’s army, 
marches out of the city, and encam})s under its walls ; is wariietl 
by Col. Calliaud not to come to action, disregards the warning, 
and is totally defeated, i. 383. 

-is distrusted by Meer Jaflier, who seeks to assassinate 

him ; is assured by Clive that if he j)rescnt himself to the Nabob, 
and acknowledge his authority, he will be continued in goverii- 
ment, i. 417. 

-tenders his submission to Nabob, and is confirmed in 

appointment, i. 417. 

-evades demand of Meer Cossini for settlement of accounts ; 

designs formed against his power and life by Meer Cossirn, i. 
417, 418. 

-promises accounts, does not produce them, i. 418. 

- renders accounts, which are unsatisfactory, i. 420. 

-is seized, and his effects confiscated, i. 420. 

-is eventually murdered, i. 420. 

-place and manner of his death, i. 446. 

Rangoon entered by the English (Burmese war), v. 21. 

--fired by the Burmese, v. 46. 

Ratcliff, Major, commands column at siege of Dccg, iii. 459. 

Rawden, Lord, denounces in unmeasured terms establishment of 
British government in India, iv. 497, 498, note, 

See also Hastings, Marquis of, and Moira, Earl of. 

2 u 
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Raymond, M., his indefatigable labours to increase the influence of the 
French in the Deccan, ii. 554, 555. 

-puts down rebellion against the Nizam, takes prisoner 

Ali Jah, who destroys himself by poison, ii. 555. 

-death of; his character ; is succeeded by M. Peron, hi. 

30, 31. 

Raynal, his estimate of the importance of the Mauritius, iv. 1 62, note. 

Read, Cajit., oflers to put Nizam in possession of the lower fort of 
Goorumconda if allowed the management of attack, his offer ac¬ 
cepted ; carries the fort and delivers it to Nizam (Lord Cornwallis’s 
war with Tippoo), ii. 455, 456. 

- Lieut.-Col., appointed to escort supj)lies to army advancing on 

Seringapatam (last war with Tippoo), iii. 39. 

Revell and Glass, two British officers, spared by French from mas¬ 
sacre of their companions, near Conjeveram, and made prisoners, 

i. 114. 

-required to write to Clive, informing him that if 

the pagoda of Conjeveram were attacked, they would be exposed 
on the walls, i. 114. 

—- . . they desire that no regard for them may induce 

Clive to discontinue his operations, i. 114. 

Reynell, Gen., commands column of attack at second siege of Rhurt- 
pore, V. 157, 158. 

-Sir Thos., result of his observations on native troops, v. 116. 

Reza Saib, army of defeated and dispersed by Capt. Little (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii. 463. 

Richards, Col., clears Assam from Burmese, v. 57. 

-- advances upon Rungpore, carries stockade and various 

posts (Burmese war), v. 58. 

—- Buddhist priest admitted to conference with ; surrender 

of Rungpore on terms the result, v. 58, 59. 

- Gen., succeeds in attack upon enemy’s right, at Arracan 

(Burmese war), v. 64. 

- Major, his success in attack upon position of the enemy 

near Jyetuck (Nepaul war), iv. 277. 

-- attacks and puts to flight a body of enemy in Nag- 

pore, iv. 538. 
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UrcnMOND, Duke of, reads, in House of Lords, an article from n news¬ 
paper, announcing prevalence ot report that the King had with¬ 
drawn Iiis approbation from the India Bill of the coalition ministry, 
and his confidence from its authors, ii. ;]4cS, 

Roberts, Mr., Mr. James, and Mr. Bechcr, appointed by C'ourt of 
Directors to make inspection of Col. Maclean’s j)apcrs, with refe¬ 
rence to his authority to tender Hastings’s resignation ; their re])ort, 
ii. .95, 96. 

Lieut.-Col , appointed to command detachment from Ma¬ 
dras to co-operate at Hyderabad with 1 British troops against 
French force at that place ; arrives there, iii. d2. 

dispatched with Major Hcarsey to confer witli 
Mooftee during Bareilly riots, iv. 373. 

Robinson, Capt., surrenders at Vaniambaddy under parole, breaks his 
parole; obeys order of Ca])t. Orton to surrender Eroad ; perishes 
in a dungeon at Seringa])atain, i. 5G[), 570. 

dispatched with summons to Gen. Janssens to 
surrender Dutch possessions in Java, answer brought back by, iv. 
186. 

Mr., secretary to the treasury under Lord North, his 
conversation with Col. Maclean, agent of Warren Hastings, ii. 
121, note. 

(M. P.), remarks on conduct of members of committee 
of House of Commons, 1831, v. 27G. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, arrives at tlie Mogul court, deputed by James L, 
i. 32. 

Roiiilcund, curious particulars of state of society in, iv. 352. 

remarkable and characteristic feature in criminal statis¬ 
tics of, iv. 352, 353. 

crimes by which distinguished, iv. 354. 

—----state of, at different periods, compared ; habits of the 

people of, iv. 358—360. 

-- grievances and discontent of the people, iv. 36L *362. 

-fanatical attachment of people to their chiefs ; their fide¬ 
lity, iv. 362. 

Ron ILL A chiefs, fears entertained of insurrection of, iii. 6. 

Roiiillas, Vizier desirous of attacking ; his reasons, ii. 39. 

2 c 2 
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Rohillas, defeat of by the English brigade, ii. 46. 

-their origin and conquests, ii. 47, 48. 

Rose, Lieut., storms Holkar’s battery before Delhi, gains possession of 
it, spikes the guns, and retreats with small loss (siege of Delhi), 

iii. 447. 

- Capt., leads storming party at Donobew, which fails ; his gallant 

example and fall (Burmese war), v. 52, note, 

Ross, Lieut., gains possession of heights above Belaspore, after de¬ 
feating body of Kuhloora troops (Nepaul war), iv. 289, 

-makes proposals to three sirdars commanding enemy’s 

troops, who accept them and pass with their troops into his rear 
(Nej)aul war), iv. 315. 

lloTTGHSEDOK, Major, dispatched to reinforce Col. Bradshaw (Nej^aul 
war), iv. 297. 

Rous and Bolton, Messrs., appointed to chairs of East-India Comjoany, 
i.482. 

Roussel, Col., fourteen officers, and a number of troops, made prisoners 
by Col. Forde, near Chinsurah (Clive’s operations against the 
Dutch), i. 377. 

Rowley, Capt., ordered to blockade French islands in Indian Seas, iv. 
142. 

- Commodore, makes unsuccessful descent on Isle of Bourbon, 

iv. 142, 143. 

-appoints a vessel with Cartel flag to convey wi¬ 
dow and children of Gen. Des Bruscls to Mauritius, iv. 146, 147. 

-sails with squadron to resume blockade of 

Mauritius, takes Gen. Abercrombie with him, proceeds to Rodri- 
guez, iv. 159, 160. 

Roydoolooii (Dewan of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) engaged in conspiracy 
against his master, i, 234, 

-advises Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to retire to Moorshedabad, i. 

242, 243. 

--- is alienated from Meer Jaffier, i. 360. 

Royle, Capt., commands a detachment from Agra, falls in with the 
cavalry of Bappoogee Scindia and totally routs it (Lord Lake’s 
campaign against Holkar), iii. 480. 

- attacks and defeats Hernaut Singh, iii. 480. 
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Rugiioojke Bhoo^lay (Rajah of Nagporc) invariably resists attem])ts 
of British government to establish subsidiary filliance with state 
of Berar, iv. 465. 

- is succeeded by his son Pursajee Bhooslay, iv. 465. 

Rugonath Row, negotiations with, l)y the English ; succeeds to office 
of Peishwa, liis foreign and domestic troubles ; engaged in war 
with Nizam Ali, meditates an expedition into Carnatic, ii. 157, 

158. 

-makes j)eace with Hyder Ali, wlio engages to pay 

tribute to him ; relinquishes his design upon Carnatic, ii. 158. 

- commencc's march towards Poonali, his success, 

want of funds, returns, ii. 159. 

-never disputes the birth of cliild of Gunga, Byc', ii, 

159, note. 

-liig difficulties and distress, has recourse to the 

English, ii. 159, 160. 

-negotiation with English, refuses to give up Salsette 

and Bassein, ii. 160. 

negotiations with English renewed, concludes treaty ; 
East-India Company agree to aid him witli considera1)l(i lorce ; he 
agrees to surrender Bassein, to procure grant from Guicowar for 
Comj^any of that prince’s revenue in Baroda and to make certain 
])ayments, ii. 161, 162. 

-is bound not to make war in Carnatic, to assist 

ships of pjast-India Company and protect cargoes, ii. 162. 

defeated and his forces dis])ersed ; effects junction 
with Col. Keating; action takes place and ends in favour of tlic 
English, ii. 164. 

required by treaty between English and Mahrattas 
to disband his army, on comjdiance with which condition he was 
to have an establishment at Kopergoam; he refuses, expresses de¬ 
termination to appeal to Court of Directors, retires to Surat, ii. 
169. 

remarks on the proceedings of the governments of 
Bombay and Bengal with regard to him, ii. 170 174. 

_new agreement made with, under which he is to be 

regent only, ii. 176. 
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Rugonath Row seeks to stimulate his Euro])ean allies, his exertions 
have contrary effect; committee of field deputies become de¬ 
spondent and open negotiations with authorities of Poonah, ii. 
177, 178. 

-in vain invokes committee to pause before deciding 

on retreat, ii. 178. 

-his surrender demanded by Poona ministers, he pro¬ 
vides for his own safety, ii. 179. 

-escapes from Scindia, with whom he had taken 

refuge, is received by Col. Goddard with little cordiality, ii. 
18G. 

Rump.old, Mr., appointed President and Governor of Madras by C/Ourt 
of Directors, ii. 213. 

-complains that French troops are entertained in Giin- 

toor notwithstanding Nizam’s promise to procure their removal, 
ii. 217. 

-gir Thomas, proposes rccal of Mr. Hollond from court of 

Nizam; quits India, leaving minute recommending Mr. Hollond’s 
sus])ension from the service, his recommendation carried into 
effect by Mr. Whitehill, ii. 223, 224. 

---returns to England, with immense fortune and 

tainted character, is dismissed the service by Court of Directors, 
and threatened with penal proceedings by the House of Commons, 
ii. 223, 224, note, 

-assures Court of Directors that every thing 

was quiet in Carnatic at the time of his departure from India, 
ii, 225. 

-is succeeded by Mr. Whitehill, ii. 226. 

Rungpork, possession of obtained by Col. Richards; his justification 
of the concessions granted to the inhabitants (Burmese war), v. 
59, 60. 

lluNJEET Singh, British government first become connected with by 
treaty, conditions of, iv. 132. 

--gradually extends his power and influence over whole 

country between Sutlege and Jumna, v. 145. 

difliculties of throwing his power back beyond Sut¬ 
lege, V. 146. 
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Runjore Sing Thappa, recommended to put himself in communication 
with Col. Bradshaw (Ncpaul war), iv. 2G7. 

Russelu, Mr., proposed as British resident at Tanjorc by I^ord Pigot, 
proposal resisted, ii. 201, 202. 

-Lieut.-Col., his brilliant service at battle of Mahidpore 

(Mahratta and Pindarrie war), iv. 49d. 

Ruttenpore, military preparations at by Rajah of Barar, iii. 501. 

Ryaccottaii surrenders to IVlajor Gowdie; its strength (Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s war with Tippoo), ii. 440. 

Ryan, Licut.-CoL, proceeds to attack gateway to left of principal bat¬ 
tery at Bhurtpore, iii. 464. 

-altercation of with Col. Maitland as to relative 

situation of breach and trenches, iii. 4()5. 

-compels enemy to (piit their post, but is prevented 

by a deep drain from pursuing his successes, iii. 466. 

Ryves, Capt., frustrates attem])ts of enemy to drive British vessels 
from the station at Rangoon by lire-rafts (Burmese war), v. 44. 


Saadut Ali, reputed lawful successor to musnud of Oude; his parsi¬ 
mony and unpopularity, ii. 562. 

-restored to his right through agency of British govern¬ 
ment, conditions of treaty with, ii. 576. 

-applies for removal of Vizier Ali from Benares, iii. 165. 

-the abuse, mismanagement, and extortions of his govern¬ 
ment, iii. 172. 

-remarks on treaty with, iii. 181, 182. 

-his removal of former Vizier’s treasure, iii. 190. 

-new treaty concluded with, remarks on, iii. 212 227. 

-receives visit from Marquis Wellesley, iii. 229. 

-his unconquerable aversion to Col. Scott, iii. 231. 

See also Oude. 

Sadleir, Mr., communicates with Tippoo Sultan, is ready to assent to 
Tippoo’s agent’s demand for surrender of Mangalore previously 
to release of English prisoners, ii. 285. 

•---involved in dispute with Lord Macartney ; hostile meet¬ 

ing ensues, in which Lord Macartney is wounded, ii. 387, 388, 
note. 
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Sadrass and Pulicat taken by the English soon after arrival of Lord 
Macartney in India, ii. 2G3. 

Salabut Jung chosen by the French as new ruler of the Deccan, i. 
96. 

-assistance rendered him by M. Bussy, i. 181. 

-advance of, demands Mogul’s tribute, i. 181. 

-removes his brother by poison, i. 168. 

-—— forges edict of cmi)cror confirming Dupleix in office of 

Nabob, i. 168. 

-dismisses Bussy; desirous of obtaining aid from English; 

makes proposals to Bussy of peace and restoration to favour, i. 
216. 

-applied to by M. Conflans for assistance ; advances to 

Hyderabad, i. 302. 

-commands Anunderauze to quit the English and repair 

to his lawful master, i. 304. 

-intelligence of his advance received by the English; 

their situation, i. 305. 

- is dis])Osed, by fall of Masulipatam, to negotiate ; con¬ 
cludes treaty; its conditions, i. 309, 310. 

-seeks to prevail on Col. Forde to grant assistance 

against Nizam Ali; Col. Forde refuses, i. 310, 311. 

-after unsuccessfully contending for sovereignty of the 

Deccan, becomes prisoner of Nizam Ali, i. 542. 

-recognized as lawful Soubahdar of the Deccan by treaty 

of Paris, being then prisoner of his brother, by whom he is even¬ 
tually murdered, i. 542, note. 

Sale, Major, the first man who appeared on the top of the works at 
Kcmendine (Burmese war), v. 26. 

-Pills Burmese chief of high rank in single combat (Bur¬ 
mese war), V. 31. 

---leads detachment against Burmese intrenchments, v. 

43. 

-leads column of attack on Burmese army, v. 45. 

CoL, wounded in boat at Melloon, v. 76. 

Salmond, Col., his representations of the character of native soldiers, 
V. 116. 
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Salsette and Caranja fall into hands of English, ii. 160. 

-capture of, a questionable act; possession of long desired by 

East-India Company, ii. 170. 

said to be included with Bombay in marriage portion of 
Princess Catharine, wife of Charles II., ii. 171. 

-restored by convention with Mahrattas, ii. 179. 

Samoga taken possession of by Capt. Little, conditions of capitulation ; 

cruel treatment of prisoners by Mahrattas, ii. 463, 4(i4. 

- retaken by Kummer-oo-Deen, ii. 464. 

Sanford, Mr., commissioned from Ava to ascertain terms of peace, v. 
76, 77. 

Sarun, serious disturbances at, created by the Nepaulcse, iv. 257. 
Sattara becomes the residence of the Mahratta Rajali, and principal 
scat of Mahratta power, i. 65. 

-falls into the hands of Aurungzebe, i. 65. 

-explosion of a mine at destroys two thousand of the be¬ 
siegers, i. 65. 

-Chunda Sahib made prisoner and marched there, i. 83. 

- Chunda Sahib obtains his freedom and de])arts from, i. 84. 

-Rajah of falls into hands of English, i. 503. 

-Rajah of, motives of Gov.-Gen. for restoring him to sove¬ 
reignty, iv. 555. 

Rajah of, portion of territory assigned to, iv. 

Sattumungul taken by Col. Floyd (Lord Cornwallis s war with 
Tippoo), ii. 409. 

Saunders, Mr., Governor of Madras, manages negotiation for peace 
with French, i. 180, note. 

Savandroog, conduct of siege of intrusted to Col. Stuart (Lord Coin- 

wallis’s war with Tii)poo), ii. 451. 

-taken by storm, ii. 451—453. 

Sciieenaas (station of pirates infesting Persian Gulf) stormed and car¬ 
ried by Englisli, aided by force sent by Iinaum of Muscat, i\. 174. 
SciNDiA, his influence, separate agreement concluded with, lort and 
government of Broach to be delivered up to him, two English 
hostages left, ii. 179. 

-translation of agreement with, ii. 179, 180, note, 

- -aided by Holkar, approaches with force ; retires ; his friendly 
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professions towards the English; releases hostages; negotiation 
commenced and broken off; is attacked by Gen. Goddard with 
success, ii. 187. 

SciNDiA, his army approaches Col. Carnac’s camp at Serongc, and can¬ 
nonades it; Col. Carnac retreats, ii. 19G. 

- harasses Col. Camac’s retreating force, is attacked by Col, 

Camac and defeated, makes overtures of peace, separate treaty 
concluded with ; promises his influence to procure peace with 
Peishwa, ii. 197. 

- surety for due performance of treaty with Peishwa, rewarded 

for his mediation, and guaranteed by cession of Broach to, ii. 198. 

- predominant influence of at Poona, iii. 5. 

-- his forces, combined with those of the Peislwa, defeated by 

Holkar at Poona, iii. 277. 

- meets evasively overtures of British resident, addresses Gov.- 

Gcn., announces his marcli towards tlie Deccan, iii. 290, 291. 

■-his letter to Col. Close, iii. 292, 293. 

-his reply to Col. Collins, refers discussion of communication 

to personal conference ; meeting of Col. Collins, with result of, iii. 
293, 294. 

- declares his surprise at conclusion of defensive alliance between 

British government and Peishwa, iii. 294. 

- points pressed on the notice of by Col. Collins, his answer, iii. 

297. 

-his dislike to march of British troops to Poona, his request 

that it may be stopped, iii. 298. 

- grounds of suspicion against; repeated conferences among 

Mahratta chiefs; missions to Rajah of Berar and to the Peishwa; 
arrival of vakeels from Holkar, iii. 298. 

-- required to disavow imputation of confederacy with Holkar 

and Rajah of Berar, iii. 299. 

- admits that treaty of Bassein contains nothing at variance with 

his rights, but declines promising not to disturb it until after the 
conference with the Rajah of Berar, iii, 300. 

- his insulting remark at the close of the conference with Col. 

Collins, iii. 301. 

- meeting of with Rajah of Berar, iii. 301, 302. 
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yciNi)iA,liis continued evasions and insulting conduct, iii. 302. 

-- decline of his local authority in Hindostan, iii. 310. 

- cnterteiins suspicions of Pcri'on, iii. 318. 

- rescues the Emperor, Shah Allum, fromGholaumKaudir, iii. 323. 

- with Rajah of Bcrar, enters territories of Nizam ; confederates 

retire, are joined by body of infantry under Frencli officers, iii. 32G. 

-T3eccan Invincibles entirely defeated by Gen. Lake, iii. 

; 3 ; 34 _ 340 . 

-makes overtures of negotiation to Gen. Wellesley, mission re¬ 
ceived from ; mission disavowed and subsequently confirmed; sus¬ 
pension of arms agreed upon, conditions of, hi. 344, 345. 

- withholds compliance witli terms of armistice, iii. 347. 

- is attacked and defeated by Gen. Wellesley at Argaum, iii. 

347—349. 

- determines to seek peace ; treaty of peace concluded by; con¬ 
ditions of, iii. 359— 362, 

- treaty of alliance signed by ; conditions of, iii. 379—383. 

-promises to adopt measures suggested by Gen. Wellesley, hi. 

424. 

- his aid called for in support of the common cause cf the allies, 

iii. 424. 

- agrees to receive British force for protection; vakeel from 

llolkar arrives in camp of, professes readiness to assist British 
government, but does not dismiss Ilolkar's vakeel, iii. 482. 

- demands restoration of fort of Gwalior and country of Gohud, 

iii. 483, 484. 

- remarks on demand, iii. 484—489. 

- discussion with British government on claim, iii. 489, 490. 

- engages to lend all aid in his power for j)rosecuting war against 

Holkar, to renounce his pretensions, and confirm treaties with minor 
states, iii. 490. 

-- su^j^irestions offered to, on part of British government, dc- 

claration of his ministers in rej^ly to suggestions, iii. 490, 491. 

- further discussion of; suggestions as to his taking the field, 

iii. 492. 

- liis proposed reliance on British government for pecuniary 

assistance; arrival in his camp of Shirzee Bao Grhatgay, iii. 492. 
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SciNDiA, narrative of his marriage with daughter of Shirzee Rao Ghat- 
gay and its circumstances, hi. 492, 493. 

- dismisses Shirzee Rao from employment, and causes him to 

be arrested ; his release and subsequent acts, hi. 493, 494. 

- great influence of Shirzee Rao over, iii. 495. 

- marches from Borhampore ; indications of his feelings towards 

British government, iii. 496, 497. 

- marches in direction of Bhopal, hi. 498, 499. 

-- his design to levy contributions on Nabob of Bhopal; remark 

xi])on, by Mr. Webbe, iii. 500. 

- his advance into territories of Reijah of Berar, iii. 502. 

- his answers to tlie resident’s inquiries as to his views, iii. 

503. 

- new ground of remonstrance with ; his intention of levying con¬ 
tributions on the territories of the Peishwa oj)posed by Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, ih. 504, 505. 

- alFects to comj)ly with demands of Mr. Jenkins, iii. 505. 

- advances to and invests the fort of Saugur, assumes tone of 

arrogaiun and defiance towards British representative, ih. 506. 

- a])])lics to the resident to postpone his departure, makes 

solemn promise of prosecuting his march to Oujein, iii. 507. 

- further remonstrances to, from British resident, iii. 508, 509. 

- his dismay at dej)arture of Mr. Jenkins; entreaties for his 

return, iii. 509, 510. 

- his direct violation of conditions of resident’s return, iii. 510, 

511. 

- his vacillating and treacherous conduct towards Mr. Jenkins, 

his Pindarries attack and plunder the British camp, iii. 511, 

512. 

- his reply to Mr. Jenkins’s request to withdraw, ih. 512. 

- his hypocrisy and audacity, iii. 514. 

- remarkable history of letter from to Gov.-Gen., remarks 

upon letter, iii. 515, 516. 

-- statement of grounds of complaint; his abuse of Mr. Webbe, 

hi. 517—519. 

- conclusion of his letter to Marquis Wellesley, iii. 518—520. 

- answer to complaints of, hi. 521—530. 
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SciNDiA expresses sorrow and regret at continuance of war between 
Holkar and Englisli, his plan for putting an end to it by march¬ 
ing to Bhurti)ore and assuming character of mediator, iii. 531. 

- further illustrations of his duplicity, iii. 532. 

- communication of one of his servants to Col. Close, iii. 533, 

534. 

- professes pacific feelings, retires to Subdulghur ; one of his 

ministers waiits on Mr. Jenkins to announce movement of Shirzee 
Rao towards Bhurtpore, iii. 538 

- audience demanded of by resident, which is granted, explana¬ 
tions and professions offered, iii. 538, 539. 

- repeats request to Mr. Jenkins that hostilities may be sus¬ 
pended with Holkar, iii. 539. 

- re 2 :)eats removal of Col. Martindell, iii. 541. 

- renews his request for the removal of Col. Martindell, sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Jenkins, iii. 542, 543. 

- visit of to Bappoogec Scindia, iii. 543. 

- his visit to Holkar, iii. 544. 

- his letter to Lord Lake, answer to, iii. 54G, 547. 

-receives memorial from Britisli resident, suddenly retires to 

Shoopore, iii. 547, 548. 

- letter from I^ord Lake to, further communications of with 

Britisli resident, iii. 552, 553. 

-- sacrifices to, projiosed by Marquis C/ornwallis, iv. 7. 

--— his right to that whicli he was to receive not admitted by 

Britisli government, iv. 23. 

-- to be invited to consent to surrender certain advantages and 

concede sundry points, iv. 26. 

-- expresses a hope of obtaining portion of territory conquered 

from Holkar, which is not encouraged, iv. 28. 

-very submissive letter to, framed by Marquis Cornwallis, iv. 

28—30. 

-- his endeavours to wrest territories from Rajahs of Machery 

and Bhurtpore expected to lay foundation of interminable contests, 
iv. 34. 

■-— aspect of affairs in the camp of, becomes less indisposed to 

peace, negotiation opened by with Col. Malcolm, iv. 38. 
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SciNDiA, successful close of negotiation with, treaty concluded by CoL 
M^dcolm, iv. 49, 50. 

- transfer of Gwalior and Gohud to, relinquishes claim to pen-- 

sioiis ; personal allowance to be paid agreed to by East-India Com¬ 
pany, and jaghires assigned to his wife and daughter, iv. 50. 

- extraordinary article of treaty, by which he agrees never to 

admit Shirzee Kao to his councils, &c., iv. 51. 

- disappoints policy of Sir George Barlow by not consenting to 

accept Tonk Rampoora in place of pension, iv. 52, 53. 

- his treatment of Kurreem Khan Pindarrie, iv. 409—413. 

- makes treaty with Cheeto Pindarrie, iv. 41G. 

- assents to passage of British troops tlirough his territories, iv. 

451. 

- correspondence of with Nepaul detected, iv. 451, 452. 

- treaty coneludcd with by Capt. Close, articles of, iv. 452—4()0. 

- remarks on his conduct and character, iv. 482. 

- difficulties attending formation of contingent to be furnished 

by ; his collusion with Pindarrie leaders, his waverings, &c., iv. 483. 

- recals Jeswunt Rao Lar from Asseergurh ; order disregarded, 

iv. 5G8. 

- directs that Appa Sahib should be given up, repeats his com¬ 
mand for immediate appearance of Jeswunt Rao Lar at Gwalior, 
iv. 5G9. 

- presses for the punishment of Jeswunt Rao Lar without re¬ 
ducing fortress of Asseergurh; furnishes subsidiary aid for its re¬ 
duction, iv. 570. 

-- evidence of his perfidy discovered in Asseergurh, iv. 57G, 577. 

Scott, CoL, succeeds Mr. Lumsden as resident at Lucknow, suggests 
preparation of statement of number and expense of troops, &c., 
iii, 170, 171. 

-his opinion on state of the country (Oude), iii. 173. 

- not satisfied with honest intentions of the Vizier ; his 

advice to him, iii. 177. 

--his suspicions of Vizier lulled, his account of his change 

of feelings, iii. 178. 

his remonstrance against scandalous breach of honesty of 
Vizier, his appeal to Gov.-Gen., iii. 179. 
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Scott, Col., his description of Vizier's character, hi. 180. 

--- suggests that, by following his advice, the affairs of the 

country might be administered for the benefit of the ])cople and 
the rej)utation of the jmiice, hi. 189. 

—_—- bis report to Gov.-Cxen., his suggestions, iii. 189, 190. 

-his appeal to the \hzier, iii. 197. 

-his construction of Vizier’s intentions of aj)propriating 

the property of Bho Begum achnowledged to be true, iii. "202. 

-exposes avarice and dishonesty of the Vizier, i[^,i. 203. 

-desires that suspected persons may be pointed out, but 

condemns vexatious and indiscriminate accusation, iii. 204. 

- his injudicious conduct with regard to certain aumils, iii. 

209. 

-orders affecting him received from home, hi. 239. 

-liopetoun, measures taken by, in Nagpore, iv. 472. 

- attacked by Arabs at Seetabuldcc, general 

action follows, iv. 473. 

- attack on city of Nagj)ore conducted by, iv. 

479. 

“ Iheut., appointed to command storming party at Chanda, iv. 542, 

- effects his escape, severely wounded, from slaughter of 

British force at llamoo (Burmese wair), v. 41. 

- Major, overtures made to by Ducaral on behalf of Francis, for 
reconcilation whtli Hastings, ii. 130. 

procures a seat in Parliament, presents 2 ^^tition from 
Hastings to be heard in defence, ii. 3G0, 3()1. 

ScRAPTON and Walsh, Messrs., appointed dcjmtics to tSooraj-oo-Dowlah, 
searched for concealed arms, called U 2 )on to part with their swords, 
refuse, deliver their jiroposals, i. 209. 

--— Afr., exerts himself to divest of suspicion the mind of Soo- 

raj-oo-Dowdah, i. 229, 230. 

----receives two lacs for services to Mcer Jaffier, i. 248. 

■-—- undeceives Omichund as to his reward, i. 258. 

Seetabuldee, battle of, iv. 472—475. 

-hill of annexed to British residency, v. 174. 

Seeim, only son of Akbar, after a brief struggle ascends the throne, i. 
29. 
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Selim assumes the names of Jehangir, Conqueror of the World, i. 29, 
See Jehangir. 

Senior, Mr., receives one lac twenty-two thousand rupees on elevation 
of Noojum-ad-Dowlah to musnud of Bengal, i. 473. 
Seringapatam, Tippoo retires with his main army to, ii. 404, 405. 

- advance of liord Cornwallis upon, ii. 422. 

-plan and operation of attack upon by Lord Cornwallis, 

ii. 426—431. 

- description of its strength, &c., ii. 465. 

-closely invested on its two principal sides, preparations 

for siege, ii. 481. 

-preparations suspended, ii. 490. 

-retirement of British army from, ii. 511. 

-.-British army under Gen. Harris appear before, iii. 43. 

- taken by storm ; account of conquest, iii. 48—51. 

-- account of loss sustained in cajoture, iii. 65. 

- permanent command of intrusted to Col. Wellesley, 

iii. 67. 

-fortress and island of transferred to East-India Com¬ 
pany, iii. 81. 

-documents and evidence of secret intercourse between 

"rippoo, Mahomet Ali, and son, found there, iii. 135. 

-advantage of conquest of, iii. 287. 

-discontent at, iv. 139. 

Seringham, French al)andon their posts, and retreat thither with loss, 
i. 123. 

-taken possession of by Capt. Dalton, French troops 

marched to Fort St. David, i. 136, 137. 

-D’Autueil retires to, i. 272. 

-taken by Crillon, i. 325. 

Sevajek, Mahratta leader, son of Shahjee, i. 57. 

-Aurungzebe opens a correspondence with, i. 57. 

-proposes submission to Aurungzebe ; a Brahmin dispatched 

to confer with him, i. 58. 

--embraces the plan proposed by the Brahmin for getting rid 

of his employer, i. 58. 

-- treacherously kills Afzool Khan, i. 59, 
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Skva.tke, pucccsRion of disasters com])cls him to submit to Aurung” 
zebe, his submission graciously received, invited to Delhi, permis¬ 
sion promised him to return to the Deccan, i. (JO. 

-proceeds to Delhi, reception unsatisfactory. Emperor decline's 

st'cing him, i. GO. 

— -])laced under restraint by Aurungzebe, effects his esca]H\ 

i. GO. 

apjdic'S himself to establisli his peuvc'r and influence, ])ro- 
cures from Aurungzebe recognition of his title of llajah, i. GO. 

-resumes his warlike habits, takes several im])ortant jflac'es, 

])lundcTs Surat, i. GO, (>1. 

-fits out a powerful fleet to C 0 ' 0 ])erate with his troo])s by 

land, determined to assume the style of an indejn'ndent ])rin(‘e, i. (> I. 

-enthroned with the reverence and grandeur of eastern 

j)()t('ntates, i. Gl. 

-continues his ])redatory system of warfare; Eeejapoor and 

(xolconda chief suflerers, i. (Jl. 

-(lies ; is succeeded by his son Sum])hajee, i. Gl . 

-throne of restored by Marquis ot i iastings, i\. r^GJk 

Si'.vEJiNDivOoo (pirate fort on coast of Concan), attacked and caj)tur('d 
by Commodore .lames, i. 182. 

SIIAFTKsuuRY, l^arl of, pro])oses to move that East-India Company ]>e 
heard by counsel at bar of the House of Lorch, v. 2>-l 1. 

SiiAU Allam (son of Aurungzebe) ordered witli an army to Ckmcaii to 
reduce Alahratta forces on sea-c*oast, his army suiiers Irom pc'sti- 
Icnce, compelled to return, i. G4. 

---- succeeds to the tlironc of his father, i. (i8. 

-Allum (Emperor) succeeds to the throne ; dch'ats Earn Narrain 

at Patna, i. 383. 

___ defeated by Col. Calliaiid, marclu's lor Bengal, 

pursued by Col. Calliaud ; returns to Patna, wliiel. lie; attacks 
without success, compelled to withdraw hy arrival of C;a])1.ain 
Knox, i. 383—385. 

-defeated hy Major Carnac, i. 41.'). 

- .__accc])ts overture of Major ('arnac ; friendly 

intercourse with Eupdish established; confers khelaut on Mccr 
CJossim, i. 415. 

2 \ 
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SiiAH Allum (Emperor) saved by Major Carnac from death durinc: 
insurrection in his camp ; marches in direction of Onde, i. 41(). 

-in camp witli vizier at Allahabad, i. 449. 

-addresses a letter to Major Munro solicit- 

ing protection, i. 4.59. 

-marches in same direction with English, and 

j)itches his tent every night within short distance of British detach¬ 
ment, i. 459. 

-seeks interview with Major Munro, and re¬ 
news request, i. 459. 

-is received under British protection, i. 4(10. 

-reflections on his situation, i. 4(j0. 

-name of, employed by Vizier to extort money 

from Mcer Cossim, i. 401. 

-takes up his residence at Allahabad, i. 475. 

---(flive meditates settleiiKuit witli, i. 494. 

-transferof Vizier's dominions to, contemplated ; 

transfer disap])rovcd by Clive and tV)urt of Directors, i. 494. 

---compelled to abandon his claim to jaghire and 

arrears of tribute, i.49d. 

-bestows Dewanny of Bengal, Beiiar, and 

Orissa on East-India Company, i. 496. 

-liiy ai)])lications to Jhiglisii for assistance to 

enable him to march to Delhi meet with refusal, ii. 35. 

--— receives aid from the Mahrattas, ii. 35. 

-transfers to Mahrattas districts assigned for 

his support by British government, British government resume the 
districts, ii. 35. 

-payment of tribute to by British government 

discontinued ; motives, ii. 35, 3(). 

-further particadars as to discontinuance of 

tribute ; remarks, ii. 37, 38, luj/e, 

--territories of, ceded to vizier, ii. 38, 39. 

-many years a suffering captive, remarks upon 

his life, iii. 321, 322. 

-his audience with Gen. Lake, whose protection he solicits ; 

his wretched state and fortune, iii. 324—326. 
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SiiAii Bay KImn (Pindarry), attache's liimsclf to service of Scindia, 
iv. 4()(J. 

-Jehaii surcecds to tlic tliroiie ; crudtif's, i. dL\ 

-prosecutes war in the Dc'ccan, tak(\s po.>ses.sion of S(*vera] 

fortresses, extorts money or an aeknowledninent of su])rc‘mary 
from various ])rinces, i. 44. 

-intercourse with the Portue’uese, i. ;iS. 

-Ids rc'veng’c ot the insult received from the PortULviiese 

commander at Hooi^ldy, i. ‘hS. 

-- carries on warlike openitions on a l.irac* se;d(\ takes mea¬ 
sures for suhjue;ation of the Dt'ccau, iiimu'iisc' force eolle(*led, 
i. 49. 

---delivers up country and pe()])h‘ of the ])e<‘can to hre and 

sword; one hundred and iitteen towns and eastk's takf'ii, i. dO. 

-compc'ls th(‘ of Iha'jajioor and (rolcoiida to pro- 

])itiatc him ])y the most Jiinniliatiny; .'iiilunis^jons, h 

-Jclian e;rants commissions to Kiny*s oi Px'cjajioor and (xolc^onda 

after r('{lu('ine; tluan from the rank of so\c'reiyai, 1. -40. 

--—— alllicted witli ilhu-ss, n^overnment (k'voha's upon Para, 

Ins seal to be considered as valid as tliat of the Jhnperor, i. 44. 

-rccovcTs ; Dara returns the n'ovf'rnim nt into Ills hands, 

i. 44. 

-— victory of Aurun^^zehe and Morad ( xcites alarm in the 

court of, i. 44. 

—-made jirisoner by Aiirumpzc hc', i. do. 

---dies, sus])icion entertained as to (‘au^c (/I hi^ di^ath, 

i. dt). 

- IVIaddun, his testimony as to promise' of ^d/Ier to elv(' uj) bond o( 

Mafiz Rehmud, ii. 42, no/c, 

^^uAM lep:, arrival of Col. Jhirn then*; lie takes jio^session oi a mud 
fort, his n-allant defence', iii. doO. 

SirAfMiiow Aladik, his desij^ns in brinyim’' 4'oolsee !>}'<' If) notice' ol 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, iv. 4S4. 

SiiAcooiiEE, disputes with Burmese respectin:.’:, v. S, 9, U) 

SiiKEu, obtains imperial throne, i. 2o, 

-public works attributed to him, i. 2d. 

-tlcatli of succeeded ])y a stru^^lc' tor tlu' crcAvn, i 29. 
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Sheffield, petition from, against exclusive trade of East-India Com¬ 
pany, iv. 210 , 2Id, note, 

SiiHoiiAJ lands in dispute with Nc))aulesc occupied by British govern¬ 
ment, iv. 2G(), 

Sheridan, Right lion, R. B., sums up evidence on charge against 
Hastings relating to Begums of Oude in an exciting .speech, ii. 

Sill EL, Mr., moves a clause for extending sujiport in India to Roman 
Catholic C'hurch and others, withdraws it, v. 

SiiiKARPooR, captured l)y the English from Dhowridia Waugh, iii. 

SfiiRZEE Rao Ghatgay, his atrocious character, origin of his aj)point- 
ment as Scindia's clewan, iii. 41)2, 41)3. 

- — — dismissed and arrested by Scindia., redeased ; 

his new career of intrigue and crime ; his vengeance, ])ursuit of 
plunder, iii. 493, 494. 

-- - - rej>airs to Boona, sits in dhurna at the door of 

the minister, is inveigled into the house for the purpose of seizing 
him, but escapes, iii. 494, 495. 

-liis influence over Scindia, iii. 495. 

-— attacks Cheonee, iii. 498. 

___ — — - flis inveterate hatred of the British govern¬ 

ment, iii. 532. 

--—— marches towards Bhurtporc, iii. 53<8. 

-intimates to Lord Lake that he is dispatched to 

Bhurt])ore to negotiate at request of British resident, iii. 539. 

-solicits conference with Rajah of Bhurtporc, 

which is declined ; rc'turns to Weir, is ioined by Holkar, iii. 540. 

--Scindia precluded by treaty from employing 

him, iv. 51. 

SiiiTADROY, accompanies Capt. Knox to Patna, i. 385. 

-- apjirehended bj^ W. Hastings, is ac(|uitted, his death and 

its presumed causes, ii. 32. 

Snoo.iA, son of Shah Jehan, administers the government of Bengal, i. 43. 

-advances towards the capital to claim the crown, i. 43. 

- disbelieves rejiort of tlie Emperor's recovery, continues to ad- 

van(‘e, is met by a force commanded hy Soliman, son of Dara, and 
defeated, i. 43. 
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Shooja, besieged by Solimiin, i. 44. 

-reinstated in goverriiucnt of Bengal, under j)romise of fidelity, 

i. 44. 

-solicits from Aiirungzebe eonimission continuing liim in the 

government of Bengal, i. 4S. 

- takes the field at the head of a numerous army, marches on 

the ca])ital, passes Allahabad, takes u]) a j)osition thirty miles from 
that city, waits the a])proach of Auruiigzebe, i. 48. 

-engages united army of Aurungzc.'be and Mohammed; his 

decisive defeat, i. 4.9. 

-report that he had fallen ; flight becomes univc'rsal, i. 50. 

---flies in the direction of Bengal, ]mrsued by Mohammed, i. 50. 

-- bestows his daughter on Mohammed, son of Anrimg/ebe, 

i. 51. 

_Moliammcd ])asses over to, after abandoning the cause of Ids 

father, i. 51, 

-afFections alienated from Mohammed by the detestable 

])olicy of Aunmgzcbe, i. 51. 

yields no belief to protestations of Alobammed, i. ^>1. 

- suffers Mohammed tc> depart with his wife and vast amount of 

wealth, i. 52. 

compelled to (piit bis dominions, seeks safety in Arracan, i. 

-murdered with two sons ; his wih' and two daii-hti-rs destroy 

themselves, i. 53. 

Siioojaii-ai>-Dowi,aii, rcmarl; of Major Munro on his gencialshij), 
i. 458. 

__ - Kmperor’s complaint aj^ainst, i. 4G1. 

__ his treatment of Meer Cossim, i. 4G1~4G8. 

___ refuses to surrender Mecr Cossim to the 

English, i. 4G4. 

pro])oses to witlidraw protection from Alccr 
tiossim, and allow his escape; refuses to surrender Sumroo, hut 
suggests a scheme for his assassination, i. 4Go, 4GG. 

____ endeavours to get in rear of Ihitish army, at¬ 
tempt unsuccessful, continues to approach, i. 4GG. 
_agree.- to pay 50 lacs of rupees for indemni¬ 
fication of war, i. 495. 
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Sitoojah-ad-Dowlaii, is desirous of obtaining aid of English govern¬ 
ment in invading Dooab and attacking Iloliillas, ii. 89. 

-various accounts of his transactions with the 

llohillas, ii. 39, note. 

--indecision of conduct, lays claim to assist¬ 
ance of Eritish government; liis dastardly pusillanimity ; refuses 
CcA. C'hampion use of cannon, and urges him to decline the fight, 
ii. 46. 

-promises to assist Col. Champion, but remains 

inactive till news of the enemy’s defeat reaches him ; then pushes 
into the camp and carries oil’immense plunder, ii. 46, 47. 

--placed in possession of conquered territory, ii. 

47. 

-l)egins to diminisli his debt ; liis liealth de¬ 
cline's, his deatli ; is succeeded by his son Azoff-al-J)owlah, ii. 65. 
Sec also Oude and X’^izier. 

SnoiiK, Mr., recommends inquiry before declaring land settlement in 
Eengal ])erpetual, ii. 5!24. 

-his view of the information required before concluding 

j)ermancnt settlement, ii. 580, 7U)i(\ 

- Sir John, succeeds Lord Cornwallis as Gov.- Gen.; his cha¬ 
racter, &c., ii. 549. 

-Pis attention directed to circumstances and j)osi- 

tion of the Nizam and the Mahrattas, ii. 349. 

-IPs policy as Gov.-Gen., ii. 552, 558. 

- addresses Nizam without eilect, on his encourage¬ 
ment of the Frencli, ii. 544. 

-the eirects of his ultra pacific ])olicy, ii. 554. 

-dispatches assistance to put down rebellion of Ali 

Jah, ii. 555. 

-pjy fear of ofrending the Mahrattas, ii. 556. 

-com])el]ed to de])artfrom his ordinary policy ; intcr- 

]K)s('s to put down rebellion following the death of Eyzoolla Khan, 
ii. 55,9. 

-recognizes title of Vizier Ali to inusnud of Oude, 

ii. 560. 

-report reacdies him hostile to chums of Vizier Ah 

to the throne of Oude, ii. 56 L 
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SiioRK, Sir John, proceeds to Oude, his mectinj^ with Hussein Reza 
Khan, results of meetine;, ii. 5()1, 5()2. 

result ot his investigations of claims of Vizier Ali, 

ii. 5G2, GG:]. 

, cllect produced on his mind by evidence which he 

collected relative to birth of Vizier Ali, ii. o(;4, r>(;r>. 

2:)resumed causes ot liis ajiatliy to tlie (juestioii of 
the ri^’ht of succession to the throne of Oudt', ii. 5b7. 
-Ihs account of the succession of intrigues which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Azoil‘-a! d^owlali, ii. 5bS—57*2. 

-characteristic remark of, as to his own incliiiatioiis. 

ii. 570. 

-his views as to tlie government of Oude, ii. 570—572. 

-discussion by, of tlui ciuestion of siipj)ortIng' llie 

claim of Saadut Ali, ii. 572, 5 7o. 

-Ixis jiersonal objection to acting against ^dzicr Ali 

overcome by sen>e of ])ubllc' duty, ii. 575, 5 7(>. 

-iy elevated to Irish peerage by title of Lord 'i'eign- 

moutii, and quits India, ii. 5 7b. 

SiiunniiAM, Gen., attempts to march force tlirougli Cachar and Mani- 
])ur to the Burmese frontier ; undertaking abandoned, v. (>0. 
Suui\i>iiKKu Bahaudur, submission ol, iii. 57*2. 

-articles and conditioiis of liis su])mission, iii. 

:i7*2—575. 

SuMunsE, treaty concluded witli by British government, v. 101. 

- illustration of the jealousy of, v. 102. 

-- possession of Qaeda sticured to Siamese by treaty c oncluded 

with Ijord Amherst, v. lS,b, LiO. 

-territories ol Iving of Queda invaded by, and cjuicdvly sub¬ 
dued, V. Lb 2. 

- expelled from c*apital of (iueda liy i uaiikcj Kudii^ v. J9b, 

li)7. 

- cruelty and oj)])ix,*ssiou of, excite.' uinversal hatred, a. 1 J/. 

- aided by bloc.*kading force of hjiiglish, repossess thern^ehes 

of Queda, v. 200. 

- measures taken by British government and its agents to con¬ 
ciliate, V. 19b, 200. 
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SiiuiALD, Caj)t., killed by a caniicm-sliot in command of party at .sie«;e 
of Senngaj)atam (Lord Cornwallis\s war with Ti]^])Oo), ii. 477. 
Sjio.ky, Capt., killed in Nej)aul war, iv. 1299. 

SiNKUAY (French officer in {service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) advances with 
^uns at Imttle of Plassy, i. l239. 

-finding himself unsupported, retires, i. 241. 

SiN(;AroRE, riglits of .Dutch government there ceded to English, v. lb‘9, 
170. 

- its commercial advantages, v. 171. 

- its situation under native rule, v. 171. 

- factory creeled at by English, v. 171. 

-- cession to l^ast-India (4)m])any of rights of native ])rinces 

in, V. 172. 

Sleh4u, (xen., intercepts the escajie of, and secures J)oorjun Saul 
(second siege of Bliurtpore), v. 17)8. 

Smith, Adam, remarks on his claim to the discovery of the principles 
usually asc-ribed to him, iv. 210. 

--— induc'iice of the school of, iv. 213. 

— -rcmaiksof Mr. (■. (xrant on his objection to the union 

ol governor and luerchant, iv. 237. 

- ('apt., his answer to D'Autueirs demand of surrender ot 

4Vi(‘hinoj)olv, i. 270. 

-- elntws out part of the garrison of 4 richinopoly to pro¬ 
tect reinforcement, i. 271. 

— .. takes (xingee, i. 359. 

-Col. A., supports Clive in repressing mutinous movement, i. 

512. 

-Col. .foseph, his susiiicions of Nizam Ali, his opinion of the 

intentions of Nizam Ali and llyder Ali; his want of accjuaintancc 
with the country subjects him to surjirise, i. 54(). 

-attacked by Hyder iVli, whom he defeats, moves to 

dVinomaly, is joined by Col. Wood, his cx])ectation of finding 
stores disapi)ointed, removes his troops eastward, i. 547. 

- ---discovers stores subterraneously conceded, effi¬ 

ciency of his troo 2 )s increased, attacked by the enemy, struggle 
c'liMics for possession of a hill, i. 548, 549. 

- - _ half-enciicled by llyder Ali’s force, turns hi;^ gun^^ 
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uj)oii enemy s cavalry, who iiy in confusion, forty-one pieces of 
artillery captured, i. 550, 551. 

Smith, Col. Joseph, follows Hyder Ali, who retires, secret communica¬ 
tion opened with by Nizam Ali, i. 55:i. 

___-surrender of Kistnagherry to, i. 55 7, 

_- ^ takes means for cllcctually met'liiig an cxjiected 

attack of Hyder Ali, which arc rendered unne(*essary hy I lyder’s 
retirement, i. 560. 

-proceeds to tlie jiresideucy, i. of)'). 

.-lays helore goveniiuent Major h'ilzgerakrs rej)ort 

relating to Col. M’^ood, i. 5GG. 

-returns to the held, watches movements of Hyder 

All, i. 572. 

-C'oL, attacks jiagoda of Kyloo without success (Ihirmese war), 

V. ;34. 

-Cornet, cliarges round base of hill at battle of Seehahuldee, iv. 

474. 

- Gen., Dritish army reinforced by liis arrival at llhurtjiore (first 

sic'ge), iii. 4()7. 

— --- IGs pursuit of Ameer Khan, iii. 471. 

-summoiu'd by Mr. Eljihiiistone, arrives at Doona, iv. 4-11. 

- rc'solves u])oii reducing Sattara and elketing junction 

with Gen. Pritzler, wliich objects are ( Ih cted, iv. :)02. 

-resumes pursuit of Pcishwa ; defeats Peishwa s army, iv. 

7)02, 7)03. 

-Mr., voted acting president at Madras, ii. 24J. 

-Culling*, receives one lac and thirty thousand ru})ces aitca* 

elevation of Meer Cossirii, i. 402. 

-W., his remarks on projiagation of (Jiristianity in India, 

iv. 24(), /w/r\ 

Snkyi), Ciipt., with Gov.-Gen.’s Ixuly-guard, churges amongst ele- 
phants (l^urrnese war), v. 54. 

Snodgrass, Major, his acx'onnt of the ojicration of the Ilurmese, their 
mode of approach and of throwing up retrenchments, v. 42, 4o> 
note. 

---a(*counts ol rafts disjiatched ti) drive lirltish ve.'r- 

sels from their station (liurmese wai), v. 44, nulr. 
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Snodgrass, Major, liis account of the critical situation of the British 
army at Rangoon, v. 4(1, 47. 

--liis description of Donobew, v. 53, note, 

-striking instance of the energy of Burmese disci¬ 
pline related by, v. 54, note, 

-account of meeting and conference hetween 

King of Ava’s ministers and Sir A. Campbell, v. (>7—GO, note. 

-Pis account of female warriors aiding the liurmese, 

V. 71, 7iotc. 

-]dg descri])ti()n of the horrors of the march of the 

British army through tlie Burmese country, v. 73, 74, ftote, 

-]ds statement as to the Kins: of Ava’s want of con- 

lidence in the good faith of the British, v. 82, note, 

-opinion on the ])olicy of abstaining from tlie oc- 

cu])ation of Ava, v. DG, !)7, note. 

SoLiMAN, son of Dara, with a force meets Shooja, and defeats him, i. 43. 
-bc‘sieges Shooja, i. 44. 

- marches to effect a junction wdth Dara, advancing against 

Aurungzehe and Morad, i. 44. 

- unable to effect tlie junction watli Dara, i. 4G. 

-abandoned by greater ])art of his army, i. 47. 

- falls into the hands of Auruugz(;be, i. 5G. 

SooDRA, Hindoo caste, account of, i. 7, 8, note. 

SooLAiuaiR falls into the hands of the hlnglish, i. 34G. 
Sooraj-oo-Dowraii succeeds Aliverdi Khan as soubahdar of Bengal, 
i. 18d. 

-his unhappy character and education, i. 185. 

-his hatred of the Ihiglish, i. 186*. 

-addresses letter to President of Calcutta requiring 

Kishindoss to be given up ; messenger dismissed w ithout answer, 
i. 186’, 187. 

- requires the English to desist from strengthening 

their fortifications; enraged by the answer received; presents 
liimself in arms before English factory at Cossimbazar, which sur¬ 
renders, i. 187. 

--advances on Calcutta, refuses to accept sum of 

money tendered to induce him to retire, i. ISO. 
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Soobaj-oo-Dowlaii enters C^alcutta, assures Mr. Holwell that no harm 
sliall come to the prisoners, i. 192. 

— -^ confine's one hundred and forty-six j)crsons in 

the Blackholc', results, i. 19.‘^—19G. 

— --subsequent conduct of, i. 19(>. 

-;- his absurd conception ol the iiuportance of liis 

conquest, i. 200. 

-liis disaj)])omtmcnt as to booty, i. 20], 202. 

-leaves garrison in ('nlcutta and de])arts, sends 

hostile messages to French and Dutcli to nqjlenish his treasury, i. 

202 . 

-receiving news of aj)])ro;u'h of iMiglish force, or¬ 
ders his whole army to assemble at ]\Io()rsbcdal)a(b i. 202, 204. 

-advances towards Calcutta aft('r its re(*aj)t\jre by 

tlic J^nglish, desires dej)Utics from Fnglisli canqi tube* sent to him, 
i. 20S, 209. 

-attacked by Clive, retires ; negotiations, treaty 

concluded, i. 210. 

-forbids advance of British force against French 

settlement of Chandernagore, i. 214. 

-holds correspondeiH'c with tlic rb'cncli, i. 215. 

-assists tlie French witli money and })r('])ares to 

assist tluan with troops ; alarmed by intelligence ol .Atlglian in¬ 
vasion of Delhi, i. 217. 

-answ(‘r t(^ letter trom Admiral AA atson, i. 219. 

assumes a,n a])]Barancc ol cordiality towards the 
English, sends letters of congratulation to Clive and A\ atson on 
the success of the English at Chanderjiagure, but protects the 
French, i. 222, 222. 

-corrc‘Sj)onds witli Bussy and urges him to rc‘j)air 

to the relief of his countrymen, i. 222. 

—- his letter addressed to Bussy, i. 222, 224, 7iolc, 

his unfriendly conduct towards the English and 
atteinjit to evade the pecuniary provisions ol tlu' treaty, i. 224. 

- \n^ universal unpopularity, i. 22o. 

__ reinforces large division of his army lying at 


Phissy, i. 22^^. 
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SooiiAj-oo-lIowLAH hcsitatcs to withdraw his army, but finally yields, 
i. 221). 

- prepares to attack palace of Meer Jaffier, aban¬ 
dons hostilities, invites Meer .Jaffier to a conference, and is satis¬ 
fied of his fidelity, i. 232, 

-addresses a letter of defiance to Clive, and orders 

his whole army to assemble at Plassy, i. 232, 233. 

-Pig army discovered in motion, i. 238, 239. 

- general cannonadin<>; commences from his artil¬ 
lery, i. 240. 

- sends tor Meer .Jaffier and imjdorcs his assistance, 

receives from him advice which he follows, i. 242. 

-- with raj)idity, i. 243, 

-wanders throue;li the country, i. 245. 

made prisoner by MeerCossirn, is taken to Moor- 
sbedabad, treated with great indignity ai]d cruelty, and finally 
murdered, i. 24G, 24 7. 

- — -- remarks on the conduct of the British authorities 

towards him, i. 2G3—2G5. 

SoTIIEJ^Y, Mr., assistant at Nagpore, his noble conduct and honourable 
death at the battle of Seetabiildee, iv. 4 75. 

SouiuREs, Marquis dc, holds chief military command in French expe¬ 
dition, i. 274. 

-- receives command of French force from Lally, remains in¬ 
active, i. 2.4G. 

Stain, Manilla restored to at general peace, i. 52r3. 

-court of, resist payment of ransom stipulated for at surrender of 

Manilla, i. 523, note, 

Spencku^ Mr., occupies the chair at Calcutta in place of Mr. Vansit- 
tart ; his fortune improved thereby, i. 472. 

. ceases to be head of British government at Bengal, i. 

475. 

Stables, Capt., proceeds to vizier's camp, rejects the proposal of 
vizier for murder of Sumroo, and an offer of a bribe to himself, 
i. 4G5, 4GG. 

Staunton, Capt., attacked by Peishwa's infantry at Corygaum, gal¬ 
lant defence of; comi)els enemy to abandon village, and retires to 
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Seroor, wlilch he enters with drums beating and colours fijdng, 
iv. 5(30, 501. 

Stattnton, Capt., services of, acknowledged by grant from East-Didia 
Company, iv. 501,//o/c. 

StatJxVton, Sir George, motion of, relating to Cdiina trade, v. .‘Uo. 
Stkuman, Lieut. J. O., drives a large body of enemy from stockade 
(Hurmese war), v. 128. 

-Capt. .1. O., killed in attack iij)on Sitaiig, v. SI. 

Stiavajit, Capt., death of (expedition from liombay in suj)jK)rt of 
Tlugonath Row), ii. 177. 

_ ---high character of, by Ca])t. Oulf, il. 177, note. 

-Col., succeeds in attack at siege of Malligaum, is joined 

by Major Macl)eaa, their united force obtain ])ossessi()n of tlu^ 
entire town (Plndarrie and Mahratta war), iv. 550. 

-- Mr., vouclies for Col. Maclean’s autliorlty tt) tendca* 1 last- 

ings’s resignation, ii. 9G. 

Stkvicns, Adm., arrives at Fort St. David, i. 277. 

Stkvp:nson, Col., ordered to march to Gardoor (war under Marquis 
Wellesley with iVlahrattas), iii. 2<88. 

-______ takes Assecrgurli, iii. ‘k‘32. 

--marches for Assye, o])tains possession of several for¬ 
tresses, iii. 341, 342. 

prepares to attack Gawilghiir, rnarclic's to Ih'llejxxn', 
joined by convoy; joins Gen. Wellesley at Fartt'rly, iii. 345 
347. 

--breaks ground and erects batteries against Crawil- 

ghur, iii. 351, 352. 

S^traciiey, Mr., curious particulars respecting state ot society in 
Rohilcund, communicated by, iv. 352—3.)S. 

--views of confirmed l)y re])ort of commisMoners, iv. 35S. 

- -W., curious illustrations of the state of native society and 

f(‘elings in statxnncnt of to Register of the Nizamut Adawlut at 
Calcutta, V. 1S7—185, 

Stratton (member of Madras government), suspended liy Lord Pigot, 

ii. 202. 

-- prosecuted by Attorney-General, convicted; his sentence, 

ii. 212, 213. 
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St. David, Fort. Srr Fort St. David. 

St. Denis (Isle of Bourbon), captured by British force, iv. 15l2. 

- ordnance found at, loss sustained in conquest of, iv. 154. 

St. Leger, Col., inarch of cavalry under (war with Mahrattas under 
Marquis Wellesley), iii. ol'J. 

-]iis brilliant success in IVavancore, iv. 127, 128. 

-his reprehensible conduct in regard to the discontent 

in the army of Madras, iv. 134. 

-sus])ensiou of, iv. 138 . 

St. Lurjn, Cdievalier, liis intrigues, ii. 174, 175. 

St. Baitj/s (Isle of Bourbon), ordnance found at, iv. 154. 

St. Susannk, ('ol. (commandant in Isle ol Bourbon), ('senpes with 
difhculty, iv. 152. 

-fdlowcd to dci)art to France or Mauritius on paroh' 

iv. 153. 

St. Tuomk (near Madras) takcni possession of by Admiral i>oscaw('n, 
i. 7i). 

Stuart, (ajI., sup])orted by majority of board for a])])oiiitment as 
British resident at 4 anjore, in o])])osition to the governor. Lord 
Bigot; disputes concerning, ii. 201, 202. 

-detached to attack Balligaut, falls back' witliotit (dfect- 

ing (4)ject, attacks Dindigul, which surrenders to him (Lord C/orn- 
wallis’s war witli 45])])oo), ii. 407. 

-returns to Coimbatore, again dispatched to attack Bal- 

ligaut, which ca})itulates, ii. 408. 

-prepares to resist Mahrattas, mistaken for Ti])poo’s 

cjivalry, ii. 435. 

-lays siege to Savandroog, which is carried, ii. 450— 

453. 

-assumes command of all British troops on the island of 

Seriugajujtam ; attacked by enemy, ii. 47b*. 

-—.— favours escape of prisoners of Tippoo confined by him 

in violation of treaty, ii. 509, /lotc. 

- (xcn., command of army of Madras devolves on, by departing’ 

of Sir Eyre (kiote, ii. 270. 

-refu ses to march against enemy after death of Hydei 

Ali, ii. 272. 27;h 
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Stuart, Gen., his difioronres with liord Macartnej^; points in wJiich 
they agreed, ii. 

--attacks F'rciicli under M. Bns«;y willi success, ii. 274. 

---rc(]uests that corps under Col. Fiillarton be placed 

under his orders, request complied with reluctantly ; gives instruc¬ 
tions to Col. Fullarton which are at variance with those' of the 
government, ii. 27S. 

---his conduct gives olhence at preside'ucy ; he is suin- 

monc^d to rc])air thither and dismissed ; expresses intention to 
retain command of King’s troops ; is arrested and kept i)risc)iier 
till sent to England, ii. 279. 

-engaged in a diied with Lord Ma(‘artn('y, wounds tlu' 

latter, grounds for duel, ii. *>SG, ‘hS7, ;/o/c. 

--ascends inte) Coorg with army from coast of Malabar 

(last war witli Tip 2 )Oo Sultan), hi. :]9. 

--dispatches l)attalion to strengthen brigade of ('ol. Mon- 

tresor, hi. G.9. 

-marches to aiel Col. Montresor, and dedeats division of 

enemy, iii. 40. 

-description by the llajali of Coorg of tlu’ ])attle fouglit 

by, iii. 41, /m/c. 

-- inarches with Bombay army from Seri]igaj)atam, iii. 

G9. 

-bis instructions from Lord (dive as to march oi British 

troops into Mahratta country, iii. 280*. 

-- Hon. Frederick, jiroposed as resident at Oude by Hastings, 

majority of Council reduse to concur, ii. S9. 

--- Mr. (Secretary to council of Bengal), action brought by against 

his successor, Mr. Auriol; extraordinary ])r()cecdings arising from, 
ii. 134, 710 

--- Mr. John, liis testimony to fairness of rejiort of (‘ommlttcc of 

House of Commons on affairs of East-Iudia (a)m])an 3 g v. 2/1. 
SuFFREiN, M., French fleet under, encountered by Sir E, Hughc's, 
who captures six vessels; lands at Porto Novo three thousand 
men ; overtaken by Sir Edward Huglies, sanguinary liattle ; re sults: 

of, ii. 2GG—277. 

—— -again engaged by Sir E. Hughes without dc^cisive re- 
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suits, takes Trincomalee ; another indecisive engagement, returns 
to Cuddalore; his character as a naval commander, ii. 20*8. 

SiTFFRraN, M., proposes cartel for exchange of prisoners to I^ord 
Macartney, proposal referred to Sir E. Coote, who wishes l^nglish 
prisoners in custody of Ilyder Ali to be included ; proposal rejected, 
ii.268. 

-lands prisoners at Cuddalore, and transfers them to Ilyder 

Ali ; his countrymen interpose in vain, ii. 2G8, 26!). 

-another action of with English Hoet without decided ad¬ 
vantage to cither party, ii. 274, 275. 

SuniVAN, Mr., (Director of East-India Company), contest of with (dive, 
i. 47G, 477. 

-expresses himself ready to co-o])erate with Clive, i. 480. 

-secures his election against Clive’s interest by majority 

of one, i. 481, 482. 

-- ])roduces counter-pro})osals to be submitted to minis¬ 
ters instead of those of l)irect()rs; is dedeated on n ballot, ii. (i. 

- Right lion. John, his claims for money upon Oparrow, ii. 

243, 710tc. 

SuMUHA.TEE succccds Scvajec, i. Gl. 

—--- receives Akbarwitli distinction after his fligiit, i. G3. 

-Maliratta power declines in the' hands of; abandoned to 

sensual indulgence, i. G4. 

-plan laid to obtain possession of his person executed witl) 

success, he is tortured and ])ublicly beheaded, i. G5. 

Sumner, Mr., after elevation of Meer Cossim, receives two lacs and 
twenty-four thousand repees, i, 402. 

-questioned as to circumstances of country when pay¬ 
ment of Meer Cossim’s bounty was made, his answer, i. 402. 

-dismissed service for signing offensive letter to Court 

of Directors ; restored, i. 483, note. 

SuMROo undertakes the murder of the European prisoners of Meer 
Cossim, carries it into effect, i. 447, 448. 

-- account of, and remark of native historian on his conduct, i. 

447, 448, note. 

-his delivery demanded by the English as a condition of ])ence 

with vizier, i. 451. 
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SuMROo heads the mutinous troops of Meer Cossim, i. 462. 

- refuses to furnish cannon, arms, and accoutrements demanded 

by Meer Cossim, and enters service of vizier, i. 463. 

- his assassination proposed by vizier, i. 465, 466. 

- the formal infliction of the ])imishment of death upon, de¬ 
manded by British government, i. 474. 

-sOieks a new service on vizier’s flight before English, i. 475. 

SiTRAT taken by Sevajee and plundered, i. 61. 

- station at established by East-India Company for the trade of 

the Indian continent, i. 73. 

-superseded as Company’s station ])y Bombay, i. 74. 

-Nabob of claims tribute from Nabob of Broacli, ii. 156. 

-commercial im])ortance of, iii. 104. 

-inhabitants of invite English to take possession of castle and 

fleet, iii. 103. 

- defence of transferred to English, iii. 106. 

- remarks on the transaction, iii. 106—10[). 

-Britisli government determine to assume entire civil and mili¬ 
tary administration of, iii. 111. 

-abuses prevailing tliere, iii. Ill, 112. 

- review of events there, iii. 113, 114. 

new arrangements at embodied in treaty, iii. 114, 115. 
JSiJTiiKJinAND (Englishman of that name), commands brigade of French 
force under De Boigne in service of Scindia, iii. 309. 

-aspires to succeed De Boigne in chief command, iii. 309. 

SwAiNSTON, Lieut., wounded at victory of Corygaum, iv. 502. 

-Capt., makes Trimbuckjee Dainglia prisoner, iv. 564. 

-Mr., assistant to collector at Midnapore, rule granted 

figainst by Supreme Court of Calcutta, ii. 144. 

Swartz (Missionary) requested to assist British commissioners at 
camp of Tippoo Sultan as interpreter, ii. 285. 

-his remark to Col. Fullarton respecting lippoo, ii. 285. 

--forcibly prevented from joining the commissioners, ii. 287, 

note, 

Syagee succeeds to the throne of Tanjore ; his authority but nominal, 
afterwards deprived of name and power of a sovereign, i. 80, 
note, 

von. V. 2 Y 
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Sydenham, Capt., his report of remarks made by the Peishwa on the 
cliaracter of the Mahrattas, iii. 55G, note, 

-statement of the conduct of the Pindarries and 

the governments they serve, iv. 406*. 

Sykd Ahmed (Mahometan reformer), his doctrines, and effects of their 
propagation, v. 179. 

Syef-a].-])owlaii succeeds his brotlier Noojum-ad-Do\vlah as Nabob of 
Bengal, i. 515. 

-death of, succeeded by Mobarik-al-Dowlah, ii. 31. 

Sykes, Cob, ojmiion of, concerning the prevalence of the Bhuddist 
religion in India, i. 4, note. 

-Mr., testifies to recognition of Mecrun’s son by Meer Jalfier, 

i. 467, note. 

Symes, Col., his mission to Ava, v. 4. 

Symmonds, Ensign, at Cawnpore, advances to reconnoitre, is challenged 
by the enemy, answers in French, and being mistaken for a French 
officer is suffered to ])ass, i. 119, 120. 

-makes necessary observations, returns, rejoins his 

detachment, results of his information, i. 120. 

Syrian and Bactrian dynasties, monarchs of, governed the provinc^es 
bordering on the Indus for two centuries, i. 10. 


TAciroRE, party of British sepoys at, attacked by body of Meer Cos- 
sim’s horse, i. 438. 

'J'alnier, fort of attacked (Pindarric and Mahratta war), iv. 507. 

-ambiguity of circumstances attending the attack, iv. 507—509. 

- fort taken, garrison put to the sword, iv. 509. 

- killadar of hanged, by order of Sir T. Hislop, iv. 509. 

- defence of the act by the Marquis of Hastings and Sir 

Thomas Hislop, iv. 511—525, note. 

- examination of the defence, iv. 525—532. 

Talyne, fort of, attacked and captured by Cajot. J. Grant (Pindarric 
and Mahratta war), iv. 486. 

Tanjore, throne of, claimed by Mahratta Prince, who solicits the aid 
of the English, which is granted, i. 79, 80. 

-British expedition dispatched against, difficulties and dis- 
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Jistcrs, British troops return to Fort St. David, new expedition 
fitted out ; Devi Cottali taken, arrangement made with the reign¬ 
ing sovereign, i. 81. 

Tanjore invaded by Cdmuda Sahib, relieved by advance of Nazeer 
Jung, i. 8G. 

-Lally a})proaches to enforce ])a5anent of a bond ; alarm ; nego¬ 
tiation, treaty concluded; fresh disputes, i. 280. 

city of, besieged by l^ally ; siege raised, Lally attacked, but 
defeats assailants, retreat of Frcaudi from, 280—282. 

involved in hostilities with government of Madras, peace 
concluded ; hostilities recommenced, and again terminated, ii. 
27, 28. 

war with ; Rajah of, made prisoner ; the country transferred 
to Mahomet Ali, ii. 2>0. 

conquest of, and deposition of Rajah, condemned by Court 
of Directors ; Lord Pigot instructed to rc'store the Rajah, ii. Rdh 

- disputed succession to the throne of, iii. 1)7—102. 

adopted heir of deceased Rajah placed on throne by hlarl 
of Mornington, iii, 103, 

British governinent assume entire civil and military adminis¬ 
tration of, iii. 103, 104, 

Tannaii, taken by storm by the English, ii. IhO. 

Taiiaourii, ca])ture of (Nepaul war), iv. 281. 

Tayler, Mr., arrives at Calcutta to represent to government of Bengal 
necessity of giving support to government of Bombay, in the war 
undertaken in su])port of Rugoiiath Row, ii. IGO, 

Tegnapatam, jmrcliased by Company from a native prince, fortified, 
becomes an important station under the name of Fort ISt. David, 
i. 74. 

Teignmoutii, Lord, his retirement from the office of Gov.-Cxen., is 
succeeded by Lord Mornington, iii, 1. 

—-Ids view of the position of the l^ritish govern¬ 

ment in India, iii. 2. 

reference to his being selected for office of Gov.- 
Gen. with approbation of Ministers of the Crown, iv. 103. 

See also Shore, Mr. and Sir John. 

Xellicherry, brave defence of, reinforcements ariive at under Major 
Abington, siege rais ed, ii. 234, 23d. 

2 Y 2 
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Temple, Earl, admits in the House of Lords, that the king had 
honoured him with a conference in which he gave certain advice, 
which he would not divulge, ii. 34.9. 

--result of interview of, with tlie king, in the defeat of 

the coalition ministry on the India Bill, ii. 349. 

-seals of office delivered to, ii. 350. 

Templeton, Lieut., his gallant conduct and fall, at the siege of Bhurt- 
pore, iii. 475. 

Terraie, ravaged by and falls into hands of enemy (Nepaul war), iv. 302. 

Thackeray, Lieut., gallant charge made by, to cover retreat of British 
force from unsuccessful attack on stockade near Jyetuck; his 
death (Nepaul war), iv. 278. 

Tiiakia Woongyee, dispatched to take chief command of Burmese 
army, with distinct orders to attack the British, v. 27. 

Thiagur, capitulates to Major Preston, i. 359. 

Thompson, Lieut.-Col. W. A., movement of leads to tlie abandonment 
by the enemy of all positiems to left of llamgurh (Nepaul w^ar), 
iv. 287, 288. 

-]VIr. Powictt, his remarks in Parliament on the conduct of 

Mr. Bright on the East-India question, v. 2G3. 

----defends duties imposed in Great Britain on 

productions of India, v. 339. 

Thongba Woonghee (Burmese commander), killed in flight by one 
of his own people, v. 94, note. 

Thorn, Major, his description of the miseries of the march of Lord 
Lake’s army, after abandonment of the pursuit of Holkar, iii. 426 
—428, note, 

-his remark on the effect of Lord Lake’s surprise of 

Holkar’s camp, iii. 454. 

-his account of the inspection of the ditch at Bhurtpore, 

iii. 468, note, 

Thornton, Mr. II., his observations in Parliament on the American 
trade with China, iv. 222, note, 

-opposes motion of Lord Castlereagh for substi¬ 
tuting select committee for committee of whole house, on affairs 
of East-India Company, iv. 229. 

Tierney, Mr. his observations on the privileges of East-India Com¬ 
pany, iv. 241. 
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IiMANY, summoned by Clive to surrender, yields, i. 118. 

liMiNs, Capt., pecuniary and honorary rewards bestowed on him by 
East-India Com 2 )any, Court of Directors, and patriotic fund, iii. 
377, 378, note. 

Timour, his origin, i. 18, 19. 

- crosses the Indus, advances towards Delhi, i. 2{). 

puts to death, in cold blood, nearly one hundred thousand 
prisoners, i. 20. 

enters Delhi, and proclaims himself emperor; massacre and 
pillage follow, i. 21. 

- returns to the capital of his Tartar dominions, i. 21. 

- his authority virtually ceases on his departure, i. 22. 

Tinley Pass, seizure of, by Col. G. Carpenter (Ncpaul war), iv. 
270. 

Tirroo, Sultan, force dispatched under, by Hydcr Ali, to frustrate 
junction between Sir H. Munro and Col. Baillie, ii. 228. 

-attacks Col. Baillie unsuccessfully, ii. 229. 

-makes assault upon Arcot, is repulsed, ii. 247. 

-renews siege of Wandewash, failure of attem])t at 

escalade, confusion of his troo])S, indications of mutiny, decani])S 
from Wandewash, ii. 2G0. 

— -surrounds army of Col. Braithwaite, which he de- 

stro5^s, ii. 2G5. 

compels Coh Humberstone to retreat; sudden de¬ 
parture of, eastward, caused by death of Hydcr Ali, ii. 271. 

-his arrival in his father’s camp, and assumption ol 

sovereignty, ii. 272. 

-returns from Carnatic, obtains possession of Bednore 

by capitulation ; charges English officers with plundering, marches 
them off in irons ; besieges Mangalore ; embarrassed by loss of 
his French allies ; consents to armistice, ii. 277, 278. 

--disregards stipulations of convention, ii. 280, 281. 

---British commissioners proceed to court of, to nego¬ 
tiate, ii. 283. 

agents of, demand that surrender of Mangalore should 
precede release of English prisoners ; Mr. Staunton refuses to 
comply, his view ado])ted by government, ii. 284, 285. 
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I'lppoo, Sultan, murder of Gen. Mathews and British prisoners by, 
ii. 28C, 

-arrogance and insolence of, encouraged by the timid 

submission of Madras government; treaty signed with, ii. 288, 
289. 

-atrocious treatment of English prisoners by; Capt. 

llumlcy, Lieut. Fraser, Lieut. Sampson, Gen. Mathews, and many 
otliers, pcrisli in captivity of, ii. 291, 292. 

- treaty with disapproved by government of Bengal ; 

reasons, ii. 293. 

-receives favourably tlie proposal of Nizam for alli¬ 
ance ; requires the connection to be cemented by intermarriage ; 
Nizam refuses, ii. 391. 

-excluded from list of Britisli allies delivered to Nizam, 

ii. 394. 

-affords grounds for apprehension to the British go¬ 
vernment, ii. 394. 

-Sir John Malcolm’s opinion that precautionary policy 

on the part of the British government was necessary to frustrate 
the ambitious designs of, ii. 39G. 

-meditates conquest or dismemberment of dVavancore, 

-endeavours to ])revail on the Zamoriii of ("alicut to 

invade Travancore, in prosecution of antiquated churns, ii. 397. 

-seeks assistance of the Rajah of C'oehin, instigates 

him to reclaim territory on which lines of Travancore formed, ii. 
397. 

-is warned that any act of aggression upon Travan¬ 
core will be regarded by English government as violation of treaty; 
professes desire to maintain relations of amity, ii. 398. 

-commences march in direction of Travancore ; remon¬ 
strates against transfer of two forts from the Dutch to the Rajah 
of Travancore ; falsehood of the grounds of remonstrance, ii. 398, 
399. 

-marches to attack lines of Travancore, troops defend¬ 
ing them retreat; a sudden attack throws the assailants into con¬ 
fusion ; panic and disorderly flight ensue, ii. 400. 
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TiProo, Sultan, numbers of his troops perish, he is thrown down in 
the struggle, bearers of his palanquin tramjded to deatli, is rescued 
by vigorous exertions of his followers, but sustains serious inju¬ 
ries, ii. 400. 

---arrival and assumption of ofiic^c as governor of 

Madras by Gen. Medows formally announced to, his answer to 
the announcement, ii. 403. 

_further correspondence of, witli Gen. Medows, ii. 

404. 

-on receiving decisive communication from Gen. Mea¬ 
dows, retires with his main army to Seringapatam, ii. 40d, 

405. 

_remarks on his character, ii. 405, 40(>. 

___ cruelty exercised on the Nairs by, ii. 408. 

_defends with his army the pass of Gugeliutty, ii. 

409. 

-action of, with English, ii. 409, 410. 

_witlidraws Ins army; on Col. Floyd’s retreat, ordeis 

liis troops to be put in motion for pursuit, ii. 410, 411. 
_hears of death of Burkar-oo-deen, draws olf liis 

army, ii. 411. 

___ evades general action, repossesses himseli of Satti- 

mungul, Eroad, and Daraporam ; alarmed by jirogress of English 
army^, in Eramalial, dis])atclics force theie, li. 412. 

_makes overtures of negotiation : seeks assistance 

from Frcneh governor at Pondielierry ; moves to defence of jiasses 
into his territories, ii. 413. 

_astonished and irritated at result of attack on Ban¬ 
galore, gives orders to killadar of fort to recover possession of the 
Pettah at all risks, unsuccessful attcmjit for the purpose, ii. 414, 
415, 

_ encounters army of Lord Cornwallis, with difficulty 

effects his escape, ii. 420. 

his apprehension at appproacli of Lord Cornwallis ; 
orders removal of treasure, harem, and families of officers to Chit- 
tledroog ; abandons intention on advice of Ins mother, n. 424. 
_causes caricatures of English in Seringapatam to be 
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obliterated ; murders twenty English youths and other prisoners, 
ii. 425. 

Tiproo, Sultan, attacked and defeated by Lord Cornwallis, ii. 429— 
431. 

-- good conduct of his infantry, ii. 432, 433. 

-rapid movements of his cavalry, his troops intercept 

messengers dispatched to Col. Stuart, ii. 435. 

-further proofs of his perfidy and cruelty, ii. 439, 

440. 

-his mission to Constantinoj)le ; results of the mission, 

ii. 442, 443. 

-congratulates his officers on the infatuation of the 

English in attacking Savandroog, ii. 450. 

-alFected the reputation of a man of science; his 

library, ii. 468, no^e, 

-learns that his camp is penetrated by the hhiglish ; 

flies into the city ; his narrow escape, ii. 473, 474. 

-desertions from him of natives and Europeans, ii. 475. 

-greatly disappointed by his ill success, passionately 

demands if he has no faithful servants to retrieve his honour, ii. 
478. 

-convenes his principal officers, exhorts them to make 

a bold effort to drive English from the island of Seringapatam, and 
recover the tomb of Hyder Ali, ii. 480. 

resolves to renew attempt at negotiation, employs 
English prisoners as instruments of appeal to Governor-General, 
ii. 482, 483. 

-sends letters to Governor-General by Lieuts. Chal¬ 
mers and Nash, his false assertions, ii. 483, 484. 

-forcibly dispossesses Lieut. Chalmers of counterpart 

of articles of capitulation of Coimbatore, ii. 484, 485. 
-attempts to deprive the English camp of water, de¬ 
feated, ii. 488. 

-endeavours unsuccessfully to drive English posts to 

greater distance, ii. 489. 

-submits to the demands of the allies; conditions ; 

his appeal to his officers, whether it should be peace or war ; 
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signs articles and dispatches them to Lord Cornwallis, ii. 491, 

492. 

ipi’oo, Sultan, disregards stipulation for cessation of hostilities, ii. 

493. 

____his two sons disjnitched as hostages to the British 

camp their reception by Lord Cornwallis ; graceful appeal of head 
vakeel, who accompanied them to tlie British general, ii. 49G. 

---orders royal salutes to be fired in testimony of his 

satisfaction at the reception of his sons, ii. 497. 

_forwards crore of rupees in ])artial payment of the 

sum stipulated in preliminaries, ii. 497. 

___ rage of, on learning the demand of the English lor 

the surrender of Coorg; cpiestions in relation to it, ii. 501. 

_his insolent answer to the remonstrances of Lord 

CornWcallis against his continuance of hostile operations, in vio¬ 
lation of subsisting arrangements, ii. 502. 

-remonstrates against breach of armistice by Mah- 

rattas, ii. 504. 

-ratifies the treaty, ii. 505. 

_his shiimeful infraction of former treaty in regard to 

inhabitants of Coromandel, ii. 509. 

-his vengeance and mutilation of jjrisoncrs, ii. 509, 

510. 

_- his plans to provide for contributions required by 

treaty, ii. 511. 

restoration of hostage princes to; Ins councdlors 
opinion on admittance of British officer to his presence; his 

reception of his sons, ii. 514. 

untameable hostility of; seeks means for regaining 
his lost power and influence; his intrigues, co-operation of 

French officers, Hyderabad, iii. 6, 7. 

dispatches an embassy to France ; his mission fails, 

iii. 7, 8. . . 

disgraces his ambassadors; makes communications 
through agency of government of Mauritius, iii. 9. 

_overture to, from master of French privateer ; his 

arrangement with, iii. 10, 11. 
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Tipppoo, Sultan, his credulity, iii. 111. 

-dispatches embassy to Mauritius, iii, 12. 

-reception of his ambassadors, iii. 12, 13. 

-his letters transferred from Mauritius to France, iii. 

13. 

-jiis probable disappointment at the number and cha¬ 
racter of the force received from the Mauritius, iii. 14. 

-encourages Jacobin club, and becomes a member of 

it, iii. 15. 

-preparations of the Earl of Mornington for attack¬ 
ing him, iii. 23. 

-allowed time for concession ; his disputes between 

llajah of Coorg ; Governor-General addresses letters to, his 
answers, iii. 34, 35. 

-liis assent to mission of a Eritish officer to his court, 

-Pis frivolous letter, iii. 37, note, 

- attru^ks the Eritish line at Sedasscer, and is defeated, 

iii. 40. 

-Pig efforts directed to resist advance of Gen. Harris, 

iii. 41. 

- is defeated by Gen. Harris at Mallavelly; he retires, 

iii. 42. 

- is deceived by route taken by Gen. Harris ; his 

despondent exclamation ; demands the determination of his prin¬ 
cipal officers ; their reply, iii. 42, 43. 

-Ids tardy overture to negotiate, replies to, iii. 45, 

-purport of his letter to Gen. Harris, with reply to, 

iii. 44. 

- articles of negotiation proposed to, by Gen. Harris, 

iii. 45, 4G. 

-returns no answer to demands of Gen. Harris, iii. 

46, 47. 

-dispatches reply to Gen. Harris's proposals ; offers 

of Gen. Harris, ii. 47. 

-— passes through an agony of -grief into silent stupor. 


iii. 48. 
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Tii’i’oo, Sultan, continuation of operations ap;ainst; liis capital taken ; 
discovery of his lifeless body, hi. f)! — (iO. 

__circvimstanccs of his death, hi. G2—G4. 

_______- burial of, iii. G4, G5. 

_his library and private papers fall into the hands of 

captors their nature, ih. GG, G7. 

__distribution of his conquered dominions, iii. 71—77. 

_____ Ihs intrigues with Mahomet Ali and Ormdut-ul- 

Orarah, iii. 130—13G. 

_extravagant revenue plaec'd at disposal ot sons ol, 

iv. 70. 

_two sons of, implicated in atrocities at Vellore, iv. 

72 

___ family of, removed to llcngal, retrenchment of allow¬ 
ances to, iv. 81. 

Tittoo Mkkr.—S ee Mecr Niser Alee, v. 179. _ 

Ton, Capt., instructed to oiieti negotiation with loolsee llhye, n. > 

■e,men ferniehc,! by, i„ «i.. of tl.c ca„« of Mal.ome, Ab. 

at Trichinopoly, i. 2G9. a- i .,n,l 

ToKK,m,v. Mon., bis action wi.l, Sir R. Vernon, rs 1"'‘ '» 2'^';;' 

takes refuge in Pondicherry ; escapes from and eaves 

to its fate, h. 213, 214. ^ 

Tonk Rampoora, attack of, by Col. Don, hi. 4-4, 4.. 

Toot,,,,, UnVB (Mirtres, of .Icswnnt Kao HoUmr), early b.storj o,, 

_™ccc«ls to regency, on Holbar becoming in.anc , 

adopt, Mulbar Kao IWkar; ber secret .nessage e_Kpres„ng des, 
to place him under Rritish protection, ']■ 

she is arrested Mahratta 

Toone, Brig. Gen., posted near Ooctarcc ( 

war), iv. 443. i at,. Nonve v. 202. 

Toree. striking description of J^^ry committee would 

Trant, Mr., expresses hope to nat^^^^^ 

especially consider Indian affair. -fV iv 117 11^- 

Travancore, connection I^^^ish 

_scandalous misgovernment ot , remoi 

resident, iv. 118. 
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Travancore, communications between dewan of the Rajah of, and 
Americans, followed by overtures to Rajah of Cochin, iv. 119. 

-extensive military preparations in ; government of Fort 

St. George take measures for commencing hostilities, which are 
subsequently countermanded, iv. 119, 120. 

-house of resident surrounded by armed mqji, his escape, 

iv. 120. 

-atrocious murder of a party of Europeans in, iv. 121, 

122 . 

-various operations in, iv. 122—126. 

-advance of trooj^s destined for service in; arrangements 

for command, iv. 126. 

-defeat of dewan’s troops in, by Colonel Chalmers, iv. 

127. 

-storming of lines of Arumbooly by Major Welsh, act¬ 
ing under command of Colonel St. Leger, iv. 127, 128. 

-enemy dislodged from Colar and Nagrecoil by Colonel 

Macleod; dewan Hies, iv. 128, 129. 

-further successes of the British trooj)s in ; negotiations 

commenced ; affairs return to former state ; dewan destroys him¬ 
self, iv. 129, 130. 

-remarks, iv. 130, 131. 

Tremwith (a British officer), to save Clive from death drags him 
aside, is shot through the body by the man whose aim he had 
defeated, i. 104. 

Tricalore, falls into hands of English, i. 346. 

Irichinopoly, Rajah of, dies (1732) ; his first wife aspires to succeed 
to the government; is opposed by Commander-in-chief; Queen 
seeks assistance from Nabob of Arcot, who dispatches an army to 
her assistance under command of* his son, aided by Chunda Sahib, 
i. 81, 82. 

-Queen dethroned and imprisoned by perfidy of Chunda 

Sahib, i. 82, 83. 

-Mahomet Ali, younger son of Nabob of Arcot, flies 

thither, i. 85. 

- British troops engaged in aiding Mahomet Ali take 

refuge under walls of, i. 97. 
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Trichinopoly, detachment under Clive and Clark arrive safe at, after 
a skirmish with French force, i. 101. 

-proceedings as to promised transfer of, to Mysore, 

i. 138, 140. 

British troops march from, to establish authority of 
Mahomet Ali in other parts of the Carnatic, i. 143. 

-— return thither, i. 144. 

again march, leaving garrison under command of Cai)t. 
Dalton, i. 145. 

-disputes at, i. 153. 

-supplies for, intercepted by Nunjeraj, i. IGG. 

-menaced by force of D’Autueil, amount of his force, i. 

2G9. 

-amount of English force in, i. 2G9. 

-bombarded; surrender of demanded by D’Autueil, i. 

270. 

-relieved by arrival of Ca 2 )taiu Calliaud, i. 270, 271. 

Trimbuckjee Dainglia, intrigues of; his character, iv. 380, 381. 

--reports of Gungadhur Shastry being seized by; 

his avowal to the Shastry, iv. 385, 38G. 

—-his answer to request for inquiry into assassi¬ 

nation of the Shastry, iv. 389, 390. 

—- takes extraordinary measures for his own 

safety, iv. 390. 

-strong guards placed at house of, iv. 391. 

public voice unanimous in accusing him as 
instigator of the murder of tlie Shastry, iv. 392. 

-grounds of suspicion against, iv. 394. 

---Pig profligate character and notorious hostility 

to the Shastry, iv. 394, 

—-Pig scandalous services to the Peishwa, iv. 


396. 


--sent oflf to Wassuntghur; unqualified surren¬ 
der of to British government insisted on, iv. 398. 

—__delivered to a British detachment ; conducted 

to Bombay, placed in strict confinement in fort of Pannah, iv. 399, 
400. 
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Trimbuckjee Dainglia escapes; deficiency of vigilance in custody 
of, iv. 427. 

- version of the circumstances of his escape, 

by Bishop Heber, iv. 427, 428, note, 

reputed the prime agent in military pre¬ 
parations within Pcishwa’s dominions, iv. 429. 

-reward offered for apprehension of, his pro¬ 
perty confiscated, his g'uilt and the obligation to j)unish him ad¬ 
mitted by article of treat}^ with the Peishwa, iv. 48(3, 487. 

-joins Peishwa with reinforcements, iv. 499. 

-retires and conceals himself near Nassick, is 

taken without resistance and sent to Tannah ; lodged in fort ol 
Chunar, iv. 5G4. 

Trincomaeee, added to concpiests of the English, ii. 2(34. 

--- assemblage of troops at, hi. 122. 

1'rinomaly, and other forts, acquired by the French, i. 27G. 

Tritasore, surrenders to Sir E. Cootc (war with Hydtr Ali), ii. 2(n. 

Frivatore, garrison of, surrenders to Major Brereton, i. 817. 

Triveeanore, falls into hands of English, i. 84(>. 

Tuanko Kudir, expels the Siamese from capital of Queda, v. 196, 197. 

Tucker, Capt., holds chief command of naval force employed in reduc¬ 
tion of Amboyna, iv. 176. 

- Mr. H. St. George, his judgment of the difficulty of ascer¬ 
taining rights of parties, &c., in making permanent settlement ol 
revenue, ii. 582, 583, note, 

-:- records his dissent from certain parts of 

letters addressed to president of Board of Commissioners, by Court 
of Directors, v. 307. 

-letter from, stating objections to parlia¬ 
mentary bill for making arrangement with East-India Comijauy, 
V. 347, note, 

- difficulties in the way of free trade with China, pointed 

out by, V. 355, 356, note. 


Ummeu Sing Thappa (Nepaulese general) makes communications to 
Col. Ochterlony ; his supposed disaffection to Ne})aulese govern¬ 
ment, iv. 266. 
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Ummkr Sinf^ Thappa, liis scornful rejection of the invitation of Col. 
Ochterlony; fresli communications with, iv. ‘2G8. 

-failure of attempt to shake allegiance of, iv. 

2G9, 270. 


-apprehension of his designs to retreat with his 

army to tlie eastward, iv. 2S2, 

-concentrates his force on the heights of Rarn- 

gurh ; enabled to draw supplies from Rajah of Belaspore, iv. 


28 : 5 . 

-—- marches to Malown, leaving garrisons in Ram- 


gurh, &c., iv. 28,9. 

_conditions of convcaition signed by, iv. :51(>, 


317. 

Upton, Col., dispatched to Poouah by government of Bengal ; reaches 
that place, and enters on the business ot his mission ; is instructed 
to stipulate for ])osscssion ol Salsettc and Basseln ; comidiance to 
refused; his mode of accounting for relusal, ii. 1()7. 

-demands final determination of ministers at Poona; auswei, 

war; preparations of Bengal government in consequence; informs 
Bengal government that diiibrcnces arc arranged, and treaty in 
progress; treaty concluded and accepted, ii. 1G8, IG,). 
- first learns at Poona that Basseiii is not in possession of 

tlie English, ii. 170. 

-..ppears to have been the sport of those with whom he was 

sent to negotiate, ii. 173. 

_vague terms of treaty concluded by ; his retirement from 

Poona; is succeeded by Mr. Mostyii, ii. 174. 


Vaisyas, Hindoo caste, their duties, i. 7, note, 

Valdore, falls into hands of English, i. 346. 

VA»»..rT*i.T, Mr. (Governor of Fort Willnun). Ins incorrect nnrl crcK- 
Bcrated account of the nmnbor of peraone cut off by a.,aaa»natiou 

during reign of Mccr Jaflier, i. 387. 

- arrives from Madras, and aaaumca office of governor 

in place of Mr. Holwclh ftnls much cause of annoyance and 

disquiet, i. 339, 340. 
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Vansittart, Mr., finds his treasury exhausted, the trading investments 
of Company suspended, i. 390, 391. 

-adopts the views of Mr. Hoi well as to change in 

Bengal government, i. 394. 

-letters addressed to, by Meer Cossim, i. 395. 

-undertakes mission to Meer Jaffier; arrives at Cos- 

simbazar; receives a visit from Nabob ; expatiates on evils of 
Meer Jafficr’s government, i. 397, 398. 

-hastens to palace on Col. Calliaud taking possession 

of the gates, and assures Meer Jaffier that his person is safe, and 
his government, if he so ])leased, &c., i. 400. 

-receives from Meer Cossim offer of a note for twenty 

lacs of ru])ecs for the use of the members of the select committee, 
which is declined ; on repetition of otfer, promises to accept such 
marks of friendship as the prince may be pleased to bestow, when 
tlie country should be settled and its finances flourishing, i, 

401. 

-solicits donation of five lacs for tlic Company, which 

is granted, and applied in aid of operations against Pondicherry, 
i. 402. 

-consents to receive five lacs for his private use, i. 

402. 

-tiig removal from Madras to take chief place in go¬ 
vernment of Calcutta, a prejudice of Mr. Amyatt and all below 
him, i. 403, 404. 

-his complaint that he had unhapj^y tempers to deal 

with, and that there were mischievous people in the settlement, i. 

403. 404. 

-failure of to make arrangement for admitting the 

members of Council, not of the select committee, to share in Meer 
Cossim’s bounty, i. 404, 405. 

-liis policy open to strenuous resistance on its merits, 

i. 405. 

-frames memorial setting forth Meer Jaffier's crimes, 

i. 40G. 

-part of his policy to make terms with the Emperor ; 

execution of this interrupted, i. 415. 
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Vansittart, Mr., though disposed to support Meer Cossim, not dis¬ 
inclined to protect Ham Narrain, i. 41.9. 

-extract of minute recorded by, i. 4t21, note. 

-denunciation of Mr. Ellis, i. 4i22, 423. 

-remarks on the mutually hostile feelings of the 

British and the Nabob, i. 42o. 

-pro])oses special mission to Meer Cossim be intrusted 

to Hastings ; council consent; Hastings instructc‘d to aj^ply to 
Nabob for payment for the use of tlie (k^mj)any of the twenty 
lacs of rupees promised to the governor and others ; remarks, i. 
425, 426. 

-well disposed to abate evils arising from the private 

trade, but possesses no influence with tlie council ; inclined to 
regard the period during which the East-India Com])any’s servants 
had been engaged in private trade, as giving to their claim the 
force of prescription, i. 429, 430. 

-applies himself to ])ring about coin})romise ; proceeds 

to Moorsliedabad to try his personal influence with Nabob, flnds 
the prince incensed ; body of regulations agrec'd upon, i. 430. 

exj)resses himself unwillitig to gave up an advantage 
enjoyed by East-India Company’s servants for several years, i. 
430, ?wfc. 

-])ublication of regulations to be ])ostponed till after 

arrival of, at Calcutta, i. 430, 431. 

-spirit in which his colleagues meet his views of 

accommodation, i. 432. 

-a])pcars to have been dou])tful of Ins own j)owcrs to 

make a final settlement, i. 432. 

-refers to certain words used by council as evidence 

of his authority to make full settlement with Nahoh, hut cxjiresses 
displeasure at the Nabob having regarded the agreement as final, 
i. 432, notr. 

__ remarks that the views of the violent party in Cal¬ 
cutta were seconded by Nabob s officers, i. 4d.5. 

proposes Company’s dustuck be gninted only for 
goods imported by sea, or intended for exportation by sea, i. 
434. 
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Vansittart, Mr,, adheres to former opinion, as embodied in ree^ulations, 
arranged with Mcer Cossim, that nine per cent, should be paid on 
all articles in private trade, i. 435. 

--- his letter to Nabob, respecting the former regulations, 

demanded back by council, i. 43G. 

-- (R)mplaints to, from the Nabob, of breach of the 

rcgulatioins, i. 437. 

-retirement of, from government of Fort William ; sue*- 

cecded by Mr. Spencer, i. 472. 

-j)roceeds with Mr. Scrofton and (/oloiud Fordo on 

commission to Bengal; ship in wliich commissioners sail never 
heard of, ii. 17. 

-George, present when instructions given to Coloiud 

Maclean by Hastings, ii. 9G—101. 

Vasco dk Gama, sails from Lisbon, and reaches Calicut; returns to 
Portugal, i. 3G. 

Vasseuot, Capt., arrives at Major ('alliaud’s camp with treasure 
(siege of Madras), i. 2.91. 

- gallant conduct of his small force, i. 2,91, nole, 

- his danger and escape, i. 292. 

Vedas, privilege of studying them, i. 5, note. 

Via.noRK, enemy before Arcot, receive a reinforcement from, i. 104, 

- insubordinate in garrison there ; causes, iv. 59, GO. 

- report of commanding otiicer at, announcing re-establish¬ 
ment of discipline, conveyed to Commander-in-chief, iv. Gl. 

- mutiny breaks out at ; native troops rise against and mas¬ 
sacre Euroj)ean, iv. Gl, G2. 

- Col. Gillespie arrives at; disperses mutineers and restores 

legitimate authority, iv. G3. 

- murderous ju'oceedings at, impress commanding officers at 

other stations with undue degree of apprehension, iv. G3, G4. 

- events which ])recedcd mutiny at ; information given by 

Muley Beg; consequent inquiry, iv. G4—6G. 

- chief conspirator at, (juestioned by commanding officer as to 

objection to new turban ; offers to swear that there is none, iv. G9. 

-- the seat of deep and dark intrigues ; residence of sons of 

Tipj)oo, iv. 70. 
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Velj.ork, »],()0() iVlysorcans settled in the town and its vicinity, snhse- 
quently to its hecoining resideiu*e of Tippoo’s sons ; vast iniiuber of 
servants and retainers of the princes ; Increase of general j)opnla- 
tioii, iv. 71. 

-authority at, too inucli divided, iv. 7’i. 

- two of Tippoo’s sons iin])lical('d in atrociti('s at, iv. 7t2. 

- lesson (‘onvt'yed by mutiny at, iv. 77). 

- mutiny at, cliaractxTized by l)aseness, treacliery, and mur¬ 
derous cruelty, iv. 7b, 77. 

diirerences between governor and ('ommunder-in-c'liit't as 
to treatment of the mutineers ; ultimate determination, iv. 7 7. 

——— remarks, iv. 7 7. 7S. 

further disj)utes bc'twc'eu e;ovc‘rnor and (.'Ommander-in-chief; 
results, iv. 7b. 

chan^'c consc^epient u])on mutiny at , Ti])j)oo’s family rmiioved 
to Bengal, iv. SI. 

-conduct of native officers at, iv. S2. 

refcTcnces to, in ndation to mutiny at liarrackporc'. 

114 —1 IS. 

Vet>lu!vi, fortress of, attacked and taken, ii. *J7. 

Verelst, Mr., succeeds Clive in government of r>engal, ii. 7,0. 

_intc'rferes to ])rotect Emijcror and viziea* fiom inva^ioji 

by Abdalee Shah ; j)rojects nnsucct'sshd expedition to Ni'panl . 
concludes treaty with vizier, ii. 70, 7>1. 

- is succeeded l)y Mr. Cartier, ii. 71. 

Vkrney, Sir Harry, moves amendment on haist-IiuUa bdl, aj)jK)iriting 
Governor-Ccneral governor of the whok‘ j)rovince of licmgfd, witii 
two Lieutenant-Governors ; withdraws amendnu'nt, v. 77,4. 

Vernon, Sir Ed., opposed by French scpiadron under M.Tronjolly. 
whom he defi^ats and puts to flight, ii. ‘7L>, J14. 

Vkjie, M., commander of European corjis of Tij)poo Sultan; I(‘ads 
attack upon British post at Seringai)atam ; seeks safety in ffight ; 
his narrow' cscaj)e through British columns, ii. 47.h 

Villxpore, fort of, falls into possession of hiUglish, i. o4(). 

ViZAGAPATAM, Frciudi gain pos‘-ession of, i. 774. 

Vizier Shoojah-ad-1 )ow lain tnlerlains design- of invading tlm Dooab, 

2 z 2 
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and attackinf^ the Hohillas ; is desirous of assistance of English 
government ; grounds for invasion, ii. 39. 

See also Shoojah-ad-Dowlah. 

Vizier Azofl-ad-Dowlah, succeeds Shoojah-al-Dowlah, ii. 65. 

-All, succeeds Azoff-al-Dowlah, and is recognized by the Eritish 

government, ii. 560. 

-inquiry into his title, ii. 561—567. 

-recommends withdrawal of elder begum to Fyzabad, ii. 567. 

-heavy complaints made against by Almas, ii. 567, 568. 

-series of intrigues connected with his succession, and pro¬ 
posed deposal, ii. 569. 

-views and arguments of the Gov.-Gen. Sir John Shore, 

in regard to his claim to the throne; determination of Gov.-Gen., 

ii. 570_57G. 

- compelled to withdraw to a private station with an allow¬ 
ance for his support, ii. 576. 

-allowed to reside at Benares ; Gov.-Gen. determines to 

remove him from thence, iii. 165. 

-unwillingness to depart, iii. 166. 

-- his hatred to Mr. Cdierry, the British agent, whom he 

assassinates with Captain Conway ; his attempts iqion the life of 
Mr. Davis, judge and magistrate, iii. 167. 

-finds refuge with Rajah of Bhotwul at Nepaul, and is 

hospitably received, iii. 168. 

- quits Bhotwul ; advances into Goruckpore ; skirmish with 

detachment of Company’s troops ; arrives at Jyneghur, where he 
is placed under restraint; negotiations for his surrender which 
takes j)lace on conditions ; he is plundered by the Rajah of Jy¬ 
neghur, iii. 168, 169. 

-Saadut Ali, ascends the throne of Oude, ii. 576. 

--receives letter from Vice President of Bengal on 

necessity of military reform, and avows concurrence in its views, 

iii. 170. 

-hJs mysterious deportment, iii. 171 —173. 

-dispute with part of troops ; his character illus¬ 
trated thereby, iii. 175. 

--— requires discontented troops to proceed to treasury 
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to receive payment and deliver 14 ^ their arms ; troo])s apprehend 
deception; interference of British resident, iii. 17G, 177. 

Vizier Saadut Ali, scandalous dislionesty of; further interference of 
British resident; troops receive their pay and deposit their arms, 
iii. 179. 

-declares advantai^es of military reform strone;ly 

impressed on his mind, promises to communicate on thc‘ subject 
with British resident ; fails to ])erform liis promise ; liis cliaracter 
by Col. Scott ; communication of (xov.-Gen. with, iii. ISO. 

-state of his army, iii. 1 S4—lSb“. 

-communicates to (a)l. Scott his desire to retire 

from the cares of government, iii. 189. 

-removes treasure of former vizier ; declines to 

write to Gov.-Gen. ; various communications follow, iii. I. 00 . 

--rejects proposed condition of abdication; retains 

charge of government, iii. 191. 

-intimates probability of failing in his cngagemc-nts 

with British government, iii. 192. 

-admits tlie miserable condition of Ijis revenue ad¬ 
ministration, iii. 194. 

-draft of pro])osed treaty submitted to , hi^ recej)- 

tion of it ; displays re])ugnance to relinquishing govenimc'nt to tin* 
Company, iii. 19(J, 197. 

-neglect of the advice of Lord (-ornwalli^ to 

his predecessor, iii. 1!)7. 

-refers to his own punctuality of payment, and ob¬ 
jects to proposed demand for security, iii. 198. 

-extract of letter from Gov.-Itcii. conc^erning hesi¬ 
tation of payments of subsidy by, iii. 198, noi(\ 

formally and distinctly rejects both l)ranches of 
alternative submitted to him, the relinquishment ol the govern¬ 
ment, or the assignment of territory as secuiity for claims of 

British government, iii. 199. 

his pretended expectations of bringing the (country 

into a flourishing condition, iii. 199. 

_proposes conditions and stipulations, iii. 201,202. 

_remarksonthe conditions proi)Osedby, iii. 201—20G. 
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ViziFii Saadut Ali, (overtures rejected liy Gov.-Gen., iii. 2()n, 207. 

-]iis declaration on being ajiprized of determination 

of Gov.-Gen., iii. 207. 

-expresses desire to go on j)i]gririiage, and tlnit onc‘ 

of his sons should be invested with ofiice of dej)uty dining Ins 
absence, iii. 20S. 

-further grounds of difference with JJritish resident, 

iii. 20[), 210. 

-memorial ])resentcd to, by Mr. Wellesley, recount¬ 
ing motives and determination of Gov.-(Ten., iii. 210, 211. 

-further discussion with, new difficulty interposed, 

iii. 211. 

-treaty with, concluded and ratified, iii. 211. 

-conditions of treaty with, iii. 212. 

-remarks on ])roceedings of IJritish government to¬ 
wards him, iii. 212—227. 

—---meets Gov.-(Ten. at ('awnjiore, iii. 22.0. 

-various communications of, with Gov.-Gen., iii. 

222 . 

See also Glide. 


VVaiiab, Major, destroys stockade at Negrais, and brings away guns 
and ammunition (Burmese war), v. 2S. 

Wai.kku, Major, su(*cessful attack by, upon enemy near Rangoon ; his 
death (l^urmese war), v. 45. 

Walla(uc, Col., engaged in successful attack on Gawilghur, iii. 352, 
353. 

- to move witli detachment from the Peishwa’s subsi¬ 
diary force, to join Ck)L Ilaliburton in the neighbourhood of 
Aurungabad, iii. 4()(). 

-moves from Poona, crosses the Godavery, and storms 

a small fort (‘idled Lasselgong, iii. 4(11. 

-occuj)ies Cdiandore without opposition ; arrives before 

Giiliici, tidves j)ossession of the pettidi, garrison surrenders fort ; 
Uolkar tlms depiived of all his jiossessions \o the southward of 
the Tajdee, in. 4(il, 4(>2. 
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Wallace, Col., ])rocec(ls to take up a position at J3orenaire, iii. 462. 
-anecdote of, iii. 4()‘2, note. 

-commaiidiijg- subsidiary force at Poona, orders to, iii. 

5d(>, 537. 

WallajA iiRAU, syn\])toms of insubordination of battalion stationed 
there ; native soubalidar summarily dismissed the service, iv. bO, bl. 

- symptoms of disail'ection at, supprc'sscd, iv. b3. 

-dismissals at, iv. 83. 

W’ ALSU, Mr., aj)])ointed to jiroceed \vith Mr. Sciaifton on de])utatit)u 
to Sooraj-oo-l^owlah ; called uj)on to part with swords, refusal ; 
deliver preiposals, i. 2()[h 

-— receives five lacs from Meer Jaffier, i. 24S. 

--— ])roceeds with Mr. Uous to Mast-lndia 1 louse, to procure 

interpre'tation of Cdivt'^s h'tters, ANTitte n in cvpher; acts upon in¬ 
structions contained tlierein, i. 4J)2, note. 

Wandkwasii, fired by the Ene:llsh, 1. 272. 

----- attack on, meditated by llritish o<)veniment, i. 317, 

-unsuccessfully attacked by Major llrcrcton, i. 3>17— 

320. 

-town of, taken jiossessioii of b)^ Major Breretoii, almost 

witlujut resistance, i. 327. 

-foi-t of, taken by Col. Coote, i, 32S. 

-town of, attacked and taken by l^dl}" ; lort assailed, 

- Colonel Coote advances to relief of; f^reat battle, Eng¬ 
lish victorious, i. 330. 

Lieut. Flint dis])atcdied lor defence ot; finds ramparts 
manned with troops, and gates shut , c'vtraordinary means by which 
he obtains admittance for liim^ell and hi^ detachimait, ii. 2o2. 

invested by Iljaltr Ali; his jirc'jjarcations ; lailure of 
stratagem by ; successful sally of British garrisoii ; seige raised, 
ii. 254, 255. 

-si(*e;e renewc'd by 45 j)J)(k) ; lailure of es(‘a]ad(‘: 1 i])])oo 

decamjis, ii. 2b0. 

Wangknheim, Col., commander of Hanoverian troojis in English ser¬ 
vice, near Cuddalore ; romantic incident connected with, ii. 2/5, 
27G, note. 
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Warburton, Mr., complains in Parliament of the impediments thrown 
in the way of Europeans desirous of visiting India, of the want of 
sufficient protection for the natives against such persons, and of 
the constitution of the Board of Commissioners, v. 255, 

Warii, Mr., his remarks in Parliament on the report and evidence on 
the affairs of the East-India Company, v. 271. 

Ware, Major-Gen., with detachment from Futtyghur, joins army of 
Gen. Lake, iii. 512. 

Watling, Lieut., takes possession of heights near St. Denis, Isle of 
Bourbon, iv. 149. 

-- — services of, in caj)ture of Isle du Passe, iv. 155. 

Watson, Adm., fleet of, emjdoycd in suppressing system of piracy 
carried on by family of Angria, i. 181. 

---sails with his fleet to attack Ghcriah, aided by Clive : 

English successful; place falls into their hands, i. 182, 185. 

- resists Clive’s claim to larger share of booty than 

naval officers disposed to yield ; pro])oses to make ii]) deflcieiicy 
from his own share ; ofler declined by Clive, with expression of 
his sense of the admii*ars generosity and disinterestedness, i. 185, 
note. 

- - - co-operation of his squadron requested, in aid of 

recapture of Calcutta, granted ; difficulty arises, and is arranged, 
i. 198, 

— - - — forwards to Nabob’s commanding officer in Calcutta 
letters addressed to Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 204. 

- his tenacity of his rights, and of those of the naval 

service, i. 20G. 

- - appoints Capt. Coote governor of Calcutta ; dis])utc ; 

on Clive’s suggestion comes on shore and takes the command, 
which he subsequently resigns to Clive, i, 207. 

-oj)poses attempt at settlement of disputes between 

East-India Company and Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, without recourse to 
arms, i. 211. 

--letter from, to Clive previous to treaty, its charac¬ 
teristic style, i. 211, note. 

-opposes giving effect to any treaty with French at 

Chandernagore till treaty confirmed from Pondicherry, i. 215. 
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Watson, Adm., states that he invites the French to enter into treaty 
of neutrality, i. 215, note, 

is unwilling to attack the French without ])erinission 
of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah ; Ihs hold and menacing letter to the Nabob, 
i. 219. 

-claims share in the bounty of AleerJallk'r; dies soon 

afterwards ; legal proceedings coinrnenec'd by his rej)reseiitatives 
against (dive, but discontinued, i. 255, note, 

refuses his signature to mock treaty, ])rcj)aTed to de¬ 
ceive Omichund, i. 25(>. 

-his name attached by anotlier liand, i. 25(j. 

-question as to authority for subscribing his name to 

treaty, i. 256, note. 

-remarks on scandalous means by which his signaturi' 

was attached to treaty, i. 265. 

-his o])inion as to probable success of war with Sooraj- 

oo-Dowlah, i. 265. 

-his caution to Clive, i. 265, note, 

-Mr. E., illustration afforded by, of tlie mode in whicli the func¬ 
tions of police in India are rendere d accessary to injustice and vio¬ 
lence, V. 189—191, note. 

Watts, Mr., secret conference requested of, by Yar Loottief, i. 226. 
--new overture for dethroning Soorja-oo-l)owlah made to, 

i. 226. 

-communicates overture to Cdive, i. 227. 

--- conducts negotiation with Meer Jaflier on behalf of British 

government, i. 228. 

-sudden departure of; its effect on Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, i. 

252. 

-receives eight lacs from Alecr ,Iaffier, iii ciddition to his 

share as one of the committee, i. 248. 

_appriz.es Omichund of confederacy of English with Meer 

Jaflier, i. 254. 

declines complying with Omichund s demands to their full 
extent, i. 256. 

Webbe, Mr., urges danger of making preparations for war with Tipjioo 
Sultan, iii. 24, note. 
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Wkbbe, Mr., and Col. Close, intrusted with examination of documents 
discovered at Seringa])atani, iii. 135. 

---insist on seeing the will of Omdut-ul- 

Onirali, iii. lai). 

-conferences of, with the Khans, iii. 139— 

142. 

-liis remarks upon exjdanation by Scindia of his designs 

as to Nabob of Bho])al, iii. 500. 

--death of; his duties devolve on Mr. Jenkins, iii. 502. 

-Scindia's abuse and com])laints of, iii. 518, 519. 

-refutation of Scindia’s inijuitation upon, iii. 518, 519, 

note. 

Welch, Capt., disjiatched to bring in a convoy of ])rovisions on its way 
from Muttra, attacked by Ameer Khan ; takes ])0>session of vil¬ 
lage, and keej)s olf assailants till arrival of Col. Need ; enemy de¬ 
feated with loss of guns and colours (first siege of Bhurtpore), iii. 
470. 

Wki.lesley, CkJ., commanding in the trenches at Seringapatam, dis¬ 
lodges enemy from exterior entrenchments, iii. 47. 

-intrusted with permanent command of Seringaj)atam, 

his vigorous exertions to restrain excess and restore tranquillity, 
iii. ()7, 68. 

-takes the field against Dhoondia, his success, iii. 116. 

-defeats and disperses army of Dhoondia, iii. 118. 

--- Gen., selected by Lord (dive for command of army assem¬ 
bled in Madras territory, his reputation and influence among Mah- 
ratta chieftains, iii. 286. 

-commences his marcli to Ilurryhur, effects junc¬ 
tion with force from Hyderabad under Col. Stevenson; Holkar 
retreats before him, iii. 287, 288. 

-continues march towards Poona, receives intel¬ 
ligence leading to apprehension for the safety of the city, iii. 288, 
289. 

—-- advances to relief with British cavalry, takes pos¬ 

session of Poona, iii. 289. 

-requests Scundia to se])arate his army from the 

Rajah of licrar, and retire, iii. 303. 
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AVelleslky, Gen., affairs of Deeean committed to ; hig march from 
l\)oiia ; under aiitliorit}" conferred u])oii liiin by Gov.-fTcn., exer¬ 
cises <:;eiieral su]ierinti‘ndenee over diplomatic intercourse with 
Scindia and llajah of D>erar, iii. 304. 

-gives orders for attack of Scindia's fort of Ikiroacli, 

issues proclamation e\j)laining grounds of liostilities, iii. »404. 
305. 

-demands surrender of Alimednu^’gur: Killadar 

refuses ; l^ettali attacked and taken ; fort surnaiders, iii. 3>()(). 

-re(*eives intelligence of the ea])turt‘ of Haroaeh, i. 

304 . 

-])rogress of Dritish arms under, iii. 3‘Jb, 3i>7. 

-attacks enemy at As.-ye, and gains eompk'te 

victory, iii. 32S, 3‘2f). 

-]iis share in labours and dangers of conflict ; two 

horses killed under him, iii. 329. 

-]^}s rajhd and liarassing marches, liis situation 

])ainted by himself ; arrives at Aurungabad in ])ursuit of Uajah of 
]5erar, iii. 342, 343. 

-overtures of negotiation to, from Scindia ; arrival in 

English (*anip of mission from tliat chieftain ; letter received 
disavowing the mission ; ()j)inion of on Mahratta di])loma(‘y; quali¬ 
fied powers produced by members of mission ; sus])ension of arms 
agreed uj)on, iii. 344, 345. 

- general rule laid down by, as to cessation of hos¬ 
tilities ; reasons for deviating from it, iii. 3 j 45, 34b. 

- descends the Ghauts; his re])ly to AhUved’s en¬ 
treaty to refrain from attacking force of Uajah of Uerar ; is joined 
at l^arterly by Gol. Slevenson, iii. 34b, 347. 

-attacks enemy at Argaum, and gains signal victory, 

iii. 347—349. 

-- determines to proceed to siege of Gawilghur, ar¬ 
rives at IdliclijKjre, his description of (Tawilghur, iii. 350, 351. 

- his plan and o})crations at siege of Gawilghur ; its 

fall, iii. 352—354. 

-concludes treaty with Uajah of lierar, articles of 

ticaly, lii. 355—359. 
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Wellesley, Gen., letter from Marquis Wellesley to, iii. 358, 359, 
note. 

- concludes treaty of peace with Scindia, conditions 

of treaty, iii. 359—3G2. 

-views and remarks on tlic power, re])utation, 

and military resources of Scindia as compared with those of 
Holkar, iii. 3G2—364. 

-receives orders to commence hostile o])erations 

against Holkar both in Hiiidostan and the Deccan, iii. 423. 

- receives menacing letter from Holkar, demanding 

cession of certain provinces in the Deccan as the condition ot 
peace, iii. 423. 

-his habitual caution and forethousrht, iii. 423. 

-places the troops under his command in a state of 

equipment for active service, and reinforces corps in Guzerat, 
iii. 423. 

- directs Colonel Alurray to march in aid of C'om- 

mander-in-chief, and calls for aid from Scindia against Holkar, 
iii. 424. 

-remarks of, with reference to Col. Munson’s retreat, 

in letter to Col. Wallace, iii. 442, note, 

-- oj)inion of, in letter to Gen. Stuart, on the jiroper 

mode of carrying on the war against Holkar, iii. 443, 444, note. 

-resigns political and military powers which he had 

exercised in the Deccan, iii. 4GO. 

-suggests to the residents at Poona and Hydera¬ 
bad a plan of operations against Chandore and other posses.sions of 
Holkar, and his partisans in the Deccan, iii. 460. 

-makes admirable arrangements for securing su])- 

plies of money and provisions, for the use of the detachments 
marching against Holkar in the Deccan, iii. 4G0. 

-plan formed by, containing various suggestions for 

effective co-operation of Scindia, iii. 483. 

-Jiis impression in regard to the state of Gohud, 

iii. 488. 

-his warning to the Mahratta negotiators, iii. 489. 

-regrets that the destination of Gwidior w^as not 
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clearly explained before treaty with Scindia was signed, iii. 489 , 
note. 

WjtiLY, Gen,, Ins clissjitisftiction witli n.iitlioritics iit Immc ; state- 
merit by Col. Gurwood illustrative of his ehai-acter, iii. ridd, 53G, 
note, 

-:-return of, to Madras, iii. odri. 

Sir Artliur, cinxious to procc‘ed to J^uropc; causes of liis 
anxiety, iii. 533, 53G. 

-evidence of, on point of trc'aty eoneluded with 

Scindia, iv. !2G. 

See also Welling’ton, Duke of. 

-Hon. Henry, arrives at laiekiiow, jirescnts memorial to 

vizier, iii. 210. 

-intrusted with settlement of i;'()viTnment at 

Furruckabad, his views ; proposes transfer of dominions to (k)m- 
pany ; Nabob reluctant, but yields, iii. 2.‘14, 235, 

--- remarks on his inode of dealing; with Nabob 

of Furruckabad, iii. 23G — 239. 

-performs duty of settline; provinces acquired 

from vizier, and departs for Euro])e, iii. 239, 

-his appointment condemmal by Court of 

Directors, peculiar circumstances of, iii. 2d9—241, notr. 
-declines offer of Himmut Hahudhur for sur¬ 
render of llundelcund, iii. 370- 

Marquis, proposes to concentrate stren^^th of squadron in 
Indian seas with military force at Trincomalee, iii. ll.b. 
-meditates despatch of expedition an:ainst Mauri¬ 
tius ; relinquishes design in consequence of reiusal of Admiral 
Rainier to co-operate ; his elaborate answer to Admiral Rainier’s 
objection, iii. 120—123. 

-Iiis views turned to Batavia ; attack on that 

colony suspended ; suggests employment of force from India 
against French in Egypt, expedition dispatched thither ; remarks, 
iii. 123, 124. 

__his vain attempts to olitain consent of Nabob of 

Arcot to necessary reforms, iii. 125. 

_further communications with Nabob of Arcot 


on the subject, iii. 12G—129. 
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Welleslky, Marquis, communicates to Lord Clive his determination 
as to final adjustment of aiFairs in the Carnatic, iil. L‘h), L‘>7. 

-- decides that Company should assume i^overn- 

ment of Carnatic, iii. 138, 

-addrcisses letter to Nabob, referring him to Lord 

Clive for information, iii. 138. 

-concludes treaty with Nizam, effect of; benefits 

secured 1))% iii. 13G—lo8. 

-no])le conduct of, during negotiation of treaty 

with Nizam, iii. 158—IGl. 

-view of alFairs in Oude at commencement of his 

administration; his views, iii. 1G2—1G4. 

-determines to remove Vizier All from Benares, 

iii. 1G5. 

-views of, previously jirojiounded to the resident 

at Lucknow, directed to be pressed upon attention of Vizier, iii. 
IGf). 

---Ills conclusion as to the necessity of military 

reform in vizier’s dominions, iii. 170. 

—-answer to representations of resident in 

Oude as to tlie advancing ruin of the country, iii. 174. 

-necessary military reform, the great object of his 

solicitude in Oude, iii. 175. 

--- represents to vizier Company’s obligations to 

defend his dominions ; the insufficiency of the for(;e within them ; 
the danger of invasion, and the necessity of’ additional troo])s ; 
intimates immediate addition of force, iii. 180, 181. 

-remarks on his measure for the defence of Outle, 

iii. 181 — 187. 

-transmits instructions and draft of treaty to 

Col. Scott, resident in Oude, iii. DO, L31. 

---represents to vizier the evils of his govern¬ 
ment and the caus(' of the wretched stat(' of the country, iii. 1 JLi, 
D3. 

-instructs Col. Scott to prepare draft of treaty 

with Oude, on model of that concluded with Tanjore, and in case 
of its reji‘etion to demand territorial ^cx^urity for payments to 
British government, iii. D5, DG. 
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Wellesley, Marquis, addresses letter to vizier tenderinj^ ai^aiii former 
proposals for Ids ac*c('ptaiu‘e, aTid answcriiisi; i)l)jeetions, iii. — 
201 . 

“ rejeets eonditions proposed l)y vizier; grounds 
of rejection, iii. 206‘, 207. 

dis])atehes Mr. Henry Wellesley tt) Lucknow to 
co-oi)cratc with C'ol. Scott; motives t{) this stej), iii. 20S, 20.0. 

-instructions issued hy, to sus])end for a tinu^ all 

proceedings towards estahlishing Company’s authority in the dis¬ 
tricts recpdrcal to l)e ceded, iii. 200, nolc. 

-ratifies treaty with vizier; conditions of, iii 

212 . 

-review and examination of Ids procc’edings in 

regard to Oude, down to ratification of treaty with vizier, iii. 
213 — 220 . 

-his view of tlu' ohlierations of the* Hritish ir(^- 

vernment in reference to Oude, iii. 22(1. 

-Pig policy respec^tiiig Oude attackc'd in Parlia¬ 
ment, iii. 227, note, 

-his services to Mr. Pauli, and tlu^ return made 

for them, iii, 227—220, note, 

--Pig hieh-rninded refusal of oihcc wldle chargees 

pending against him, iii. 220, note, 

——-his jirogrcss througli nortlK'rii jirovinces ; mc't 

at Cawnpore by vizier; j)rivate conlerence' witli vizier; suhsc*- 
quent interview ; results, iii. 220—232. 

-vii'AVS of, on settlement of Furruckabatl, iii. 

237, 238. 

--intimates his desire to resign otlice ; reasons for 

this step, iii. 242—245. 

_reflections upon the jiolicy and administration 

of, and on the causes of the hostile feelings entertained towards 
them in England, iii. 245—257. 

_various grounds of dhlerenc'e with Court of Di¬ 
rectors, iii. 258—2G1. 

_ _ minute of, on education of civil *ervants, iii, 


2G1—2G4. 
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Wellesley, Marquis, proposes and establishes a college at Calcutta; 
rules for; college abolished by order of Court of Directors ; re¬ 
marks, iii. 2G5—274. 

--- requested by Court of Directors to prolong his 

stay for a year; he consents to remain, iii. 274. 

-liig invitation to Peishwa to co-operate in war 

against Tippoo ; invitation disregarded ; his proposal nevertheless 
to bestow on Peishwa part of conquered dominions, iii. 275. 

-receives proposals from Peishwa which he deems 

to require considerable modification, iii. 27G. 

-engagement of Peishwa transmitted to, and rati¬ 
fied by, iii. 278. 

-approves arrangements of Col. Close, with re¬ 
spect to the Peishwa, iii. 279. 

-ratifies treaty with Peishwa; articles of treaty, 

iii. 280—284. 

-remarks on his j)olicy towards the Peishwa, iii. 

284, 285. 

-labours to procure accession of principal 

Mahratta states to great confederation, of which the British go¬ 
vernment in India was the head, iii. 290. 

--doubts of existence of Mahratta confederaev 

against British government; his caution; his instructions to Col. 
Collins, iii. 299. 

-makes preparations for hostilities; his plan of 

operations, iii. 304. 

-remarks on combined results of Scindia's 

absence in the Deccan and Holkar’s success, iii. 311. 

-letter of, to Gen. Wellesley, iii. 358, 359, 

note, 

-j^ig views as to Bundlecund, iii. 3G7. 

-points out evils of separating Ceylon from go¬ 
vernment of India, and suggests its annexation thereto, iii, 391 — 
399. 

---reference to his opinion on the position of Cey¬ 
lon with respect to government of India, iii. 414, 415. 

---receives first intelligence of war with Candy 
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from proclamation in Ceylon Gazette; measures taken by, for 
strcngtheniiip; the Britisli power in Ceylon, iii, 41G, 417. 
Welles^ky, Marquis, further remarks of, on separation of Ceylon from 
government of India, iii. 417 — 41f). 

----answers of, to comjdaints of Seindia, iii. 520— 

530. 

takes measures for frustrating designs of Scin- 
dia; his instructions to Commander-in-chief, iii. 534. 

-resolves to invest Ck>l. Close with same j^owers 

as Gen. Wellesley, iii. 534, 535. 

-suspends further operations against Malirattas ; 

cause of change of policy, iii. 549, 550. 

signs his last despatch to Secret (k^mmittee ol 
Court of Directors ; superseded in his functions by arrival of Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, iii. 557. 

___review of his policy in reference to Mahratta 

war, iii. 557—570. 

_his reply to address from inliahitants of Cal¬ 
cutta, iii. .570, 571. 

_— remarks on his character, written on occasion 

of his death, iii. 571—575. 

_his lot contrasted with that of Manpiis Corn¬ 


wallis, iv. 37. 

_motion of, in House of Lords ; delivcTs oi)inions 

favourable to privileges of East-India Comj.auy ; importaiiee of his 
testimony, iv. 230, 231. 

_compelled to declare treaty with Ne]>aul dis- 

solved, iv. 253. 

_noble contrast of his conduct towards an unsuc¬ 
cessful commander, as compared with that of the Earl of Moira 
in a similar case, iv. 34.'5, 34 G, tiote. 

__ charge relating to districts ceded by vizier 


brought against, by Mr. James Pauli, iv. 3.5G, note. 

Wellington, Duke of. Chairman and Deimty-Chairman of East-lndia 

Company invited to an interview with, v. ‘J71, J/'i. 

____suggests prol)id)ility of C oinjiauy being pei- 

mitted to retain government of India, b.it deprived of monopoly of 

Chinn trade, v. 272. 

3 A 


von. v. 
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Wellington, Duke of, resignation of his administration, v. 273, 274. 

——- mode of supplying deficiency by reduction of 

expenditure vaguely hinted to Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of 
East-India Coinj)any 1)}% v. 275. 

- his opinion upon the plan brought forward by 

Earl Grey’s ministry for the government of India, and on the 
merits of the East-India Company, v. 328—330. 

See also Wellesley, Colonel, General, and Sir Arthur, 

Welsh, Major, storms the lines of Arumbooly (war in Travancore), iv. 
128. 

- Col., brings Rajah of Calapore to submission, v. 1G5, 1G6. 

Weyconda, ca 2 :)ture of, courage and devotedness of both European 
and native troops at, i. 177. 

Wheelek, Mr., nominated to vacant seat in council of Bengal, ii. 
90, 9G. 

--circumstances attending appointment of, ii. 121— 

123, noic\ 

-arrival of, takes seat in council, affects to maintain 

neutral part, but almost invariably sujiports Francis against 
Hastings, ii. 124. 

- 2 )roposes to sus 2 )end acting upon the application of 

Mobarik-ul-Dowlah to be admitted to the exercise of the rights of 
Nabob till decision of Court of Directors obtained; motion car¬ 
ried in absence of Harwell; rescinded on his joining council; suj)- 
])orted by Francis, ii. 126. 

-objects to mode suggested by Mobarik-ul-Dowlah for 

disposing of salary of Mahomed Reza Khan, and to addition pro¬ 
posed to be made to amount of expenditure, ii. 127. 

-opposes proposal of Hastings to nominate Sir Elijah 

Impey Judge of Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut with a salary, 
ii. 150. 

-Hastings’s account of his conduct in council, ii. 

337, 338. 

dead at time of Hastings’ resignation, ii. 378. 

Whitehill, Mr., dismissed the service by Court of Directors, ii. 223, 
noie^ 

-----adopts and carries into effect recommendation of Sir 

Thomas Rumbold, and suspends Mr. Hollond, ii. 224. 
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WiiiTEiTiLL, Mr., threatened with penal proceedings in Parliament, ii. 
224, note. 

his want of vigilance ; his apathy on approach of 
Hyder Ali, ii. 226. 

-informs the select committee that he thought, in case 

of any disputes in the Carnatic, the detachment under Col. Baillic 
should recross the Kistna, ii. 226. 

-Ixis calm reply to Lord Macleod’s representations of 

the necessity of taking measures to oppose Hyder Ali; receives 
intelligence of Hyder Ali having plundered within fifty miles of 
Madras, ii. 227. 

-Gov.-General and council resolve to suspend him, ii. 

242. 

-accused of malversation at Masulipatam ; included in 

threatened bill of pains and penalties; theNozeed affair his 
claim ujjon Oparrow, ii. 243, 244, note. 

-announcement of his suspension received at Madras ; 

he protests against it, and calls upon his colleagues in council to 
support him ; a majority vote against him, ii. 248. 

Whitmore, Mr., his motion in Parliament for inquiry into trade with 
India and China negatived, v. 250, 251. 

•-his statement of total amount of manufactured cotton, 

extracts from printed speech of, v. 251, 252, note. 

his opinion that enough was known to enable the 
House to take steps for laying open the China trade, v. 274. 

complains that Directors of East-India Company had 
thrown impediments in the way of obtaining information, v. 275. 

-charged by Air. Astell with causing confusion, v. 

275. 

— presents petitions to House of Commons from British 
and native inhabitants of Calcutta, v. 279. 

AVigram, Mr., Deputy-Chairman of the East-India Company, dissents 
from resolution recommending compliance with the proposal of 
ministers for regulating the trade and government of India, v. 
314. 

-again dissents, v. 344. 

—--copy of his dissent, v. 344—348, note. 

3 A 2 
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WiLBKRFORCE, Mr., his reply in Parliament to Sir H. Montp;omery, <>]i 
the character of the missionary Swartz, iv. 245, 246, note, 
WxLiuiAiiAM, Mr., submits a motion in favour of abolishing salt mono¬ 
poly, V. 336. 

Wilks, CoL, opinion of, on motives of Moriackjee for murdering 
Chunda Sahib, i. 134. 

-description of nature of ground and singular arrange¬ 
ment of combatants at action between English and Hyder Ali at 
Mulwagul, i. 562, note, 

-narrative of, relative to meditated escape of Britisli com¬ 
missioners from camp of Ti])poo, ii. 287—289, note, 

-inquiry into accuracy of his statement, ii. 289—292, 

note, 

-his remarks on conduct of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 395, 

396. 

-high character of Col. Moorhouse given by, ii. 415. 

-his account of Nizam Ali’s cavalry, ii. 420, 421, note, 

-]ii 3 views on the extraordinary conduct of Nizam AliV 

cavalry at battle of Arikera, ii. 432. 

-his remarks upon Lord Cornwallis's success before 

Seringapatarn, ii. 434. 

-his lively ydeture of bazaars of Mahratta camj), ii, 43(>, 

437, note. 

--his description of the proceedings of the French Jacobin 

adventurers in the service of Tippoo Sultan, hi. 15, 16. 
Wilkinson, t'oL, takes possession of defile of Armagawal, and occujhes 
jiasscs of Shincottee and Achincoil (war in Travancore), iv. 130. 

-Lieut., dangerously wounded at Kemcndine (Burmese 

war), v. 23. 

-capture of number of war-boats and large quantity 

of arms liy division of flotilla under (Burmese war), v. 23. 
William III., projects for supporting the government of, creation of 
new East-India Company, i. 74. 

Willoughby, Capt., occupies battery, and opens fire upon shipping in 
harbour of St. Paul's, Isle of Bourbon, iv. 144. 

--brilliant exploit achieved by, in Mauritius, iv. 


146—148. 
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Willoughby, C'apt., assists in renewed attacks on Isle ot Bourbon, iv 

150 . 


-receives charge of Isle du Passe ; storms and carries 

Pont dll Diable, jnits to rout strong ]>arty which attacks him, 
destroys signal-house and staff, blows uj) works, iv. loo. 

fortitude and courage dis])layed by liimsell and bis 
crew in attack u])on French squadron in Port Sud-c'st, Mau¬ 
ritius ; is dreadfully wounded ; refuses to abandon his shij) oi 
strike his flag while there should be a man on board able to su])- 
port it ; his whole crew either killed or wouiuhal, iv. lo7. 

VV'iLsoN, Ciipt., receives orders from (.'live to dcanand from l)nt(‘h c()m- 
modore restitution of English [)ersons, vc'ssels, and pro])erty seized 
and detained by him ; on refusal, attacks the enemy; Dutch com 
modore strikes his colours, i. rl7o. 

_extraordinary number of prisoners taken by, i. »)7(i. 

_Mr. I-l. H., Boden professor of Sanscrit in University ol 

Oxford, cxplatiiiUou .su-u;cslcd by of delay in transiaissiuu of kttei 
frotii Scindia to Maniuis Wdloley, iii. bib, note. 

___ contcni])latc‘d advantages of teriiUn ial ai ian”i'- 

incuts made by virtue of treaty with Burmese government ennnu'- 


ratedby, v. .98—101, note. 

Windham, East-liidiaman, captured by the enemy, iv. Ibh. 

_recajituretl l)y (bipt. I’ym, iv. l.)7. 

WoMiiWEim, Mr., Olmirmau of East-India (hnnpany. mlnnate- mien 
tion of submitting series of resolutions on events at Madras , 
moves that the powers claimed by Lord IbgoU we.e neilber known 
in constitution of Company, nor antborizial by (diarter, nor war¬ 
ranted by orders or instructions of Court of 1 hrectors. muOon 

carried, ii. ‘210, 211. 

_moves further, that the proposition to send Mr 

Russell to Tanjore was not warranted hy the orders of the Com- 
party, nor necessary for carrying them into execution, motion lost , 

other propositions j)ostj)oncd, ii. .-11* 

WOKI,, Cai.t., autors Arcot «'illiOUt tuk.s ..I 

Nabol/a paheo, remaias sava.ai Jay.. auti,apati„s arnval „f I mI 

Coote; .aakaa piapaiatiau. Im'attad. .a, fait., l.ul rdi,.a .. 

proach of Bussy, i* ddO, t)'>l 
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Wood, Col., advances with British troops from Trichinopoly to form 
junction with Col. Smith, which he effects, i. 547. 

-deceived as to number of passes into Mysore; his as¬ 
tonishment at advance of bodies of horse, i, 557. 

- ascends from Baramahal to join Col. Smith; his im¬ 
prudence in firing a salute in honour of Col. Smith’s approach 
frustrates design of the latter against Hyder Ali, i. 559, 560. 

- makes a movement to relieve Mulwagul; is too late ; is 

repulsed with loss ; reconnoitres ; forces a passage through the 
enemy ; is compelled to retreat, i. 560, 561. 

relieved by stratagem of Capt. Brooke ; makes better 
disposition of his force ; foils rei)eatcd attacks of enemy; remains 
in possession of field, i. 566, 564. 

-moves to relieve Oossoor incautiously; unhappy conse¬ 
quences, i. 564. 

■-- returns to Oossoor; resumes his march ; assailed by Hyder 

Ali; frustrates design of enemy ; conflict resumed ; enemy with¬ 
draws on approach of Major Fitzgerald, i. 564, 565. 

his despondency ; representation of, transmitted to Col. 
Smith by Major Fitzgerald; ordered to proceed under arrest to 
Madras, i. 566. 

- Gen. George, appointed to succeed Gen. Morley in command 

of division of army against Nepaul, iv. 306. 

- joins division ; marches eastward to Goruckpore 

and back without seeing an enemy; suspends operations for the 
season, iv. 606. 

-John Sulivan, commands division of army against Nepaul; 

political negotiations committed to ; arrives at Goruckpore, iv. 265. 

-j)roceedings of division of army under ; delays, iv. 291. 

- led into error by unfortunate advice of a brahmin, iv. 

292. 

- his proceedings and operations before Jeetgurh; his ad¬ 
vance, partial success, and retreat; remarks, iv. 292—294. 

-proceeds in a westerly direction, objects of movement ; 

his })rogrcss arrested by enemy, iv. 294, 295. 

-avows his inability to carry on offensive operations, and 

solicits instructions for his guidance; answers to, iv. 295. 
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Wood, Gen., inarches upon Bootwul, without producing any effect; 
retires towards Goruckpore ; his army attacked by sickness ; 
breaks up precipitately, iv. 295. 

WooDAGHERRY, fort of, surrenders to Col. Macleod (war in Travan- 
core), iv. 129. 

WooDiNGTON, Col., capturcs Baroach (Marquis Wellesley's adminis¬ 
tration), hi. 30(J. 

-instructed to take measures to del’end Giizerat 

from invasion, and attacks forts and possessions of Scindia, iii. 
537, 538. 

WoRTLEY, Stuart, Mr., defends report of Committee of House of tfom- 
mons on East-India affairs, v. 271. 

-proposes question to Mr. C. Grant, on func¬ 
tions of sub-committees, v. 2S2. 

Wyncit, Mr., removed from government of Madras by Court of Direc¬ 
tors ; is succeeded by Lord Pigot, ii. 199. 

Wynne, Mr. Williams, Board of Commissioners during presidency of ; 
remonstrates against diminution of British exports to India, v. 
2G7. 

____—--— approves of opening Cdiina trade, but wislies 

further changes in mode of governing India, v. 31 <S. 

protests against any comparison between go¬ 
vernment of India and government of colonics by European nations, 
V. 319. 

___- objects to confining i)atronage of India to Direc¬ 
tors, V. 319. 

____ further remarks of, on ministerial bill, v. 319, 

320. . . 

states the plan of putting up a certain number 

of appointments for competition at the universities and public 

schools, to have been tried, v. :519, 320, vote. 

_moves clause relating to patronage, to be added by way 

of rider to the India bill; motion negatived, v. 3:59. 

_ moves amendment to dispense with necessity of candi¬ 
dates for writerships passing through Haileybury. v. 340. 


Yar Loottief requests secret conference with Mr. Watts. 


i. '2-2G. 
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Yab Loottief opens his views as to a meditated revolution in Bengal 
to Omichund, i. 226, 227. 

Yates, Major, gallantry of British force under, at Kemmendine 
(Burmese war), v. 44. 

Yekbal, an ambitious and intriguing omrah, succeeds to the impe¬ 
rial throne, i. 20. 

Yorke, Capt., division of European troops led by, at siege of Masuli- 
patam; joins division under Capt. Fischer; his gallantry; gene¬ 
rosity and clemency ; his men run back; his firmness recals them 
to duty, i. 307, 30S. 

Young, Fred. Lieut., takes command of irregular troops raised by 
Mr. Fraser, at Delhi (Nepaul war), iv. 264. 

-marches to intercept reinforcement of enemy pro¬ 
ceeding to Jyetuck; flight of liis troops, iv. 319. 


Zamouin, llajah, receives J^ortugiicse admiral, Vasco de Gama, i. 36. 

-Portuguese aid King of Cochin in opposition to, i. 

37. 

---exhorted by Dewan of Uajali of Travancore to rise 

against British; notice of further communication to, iv. 125. 
Zeuseen Ali Khan, clear, jjositivc, and circumstantial evidence of, to 
the spurious birth of Vizier Ali, ii. 565. 

Zemaum Shah (Affghan prince), alarm caused by, hi. 38. 

-in communication with Tippoo, hi. 6. 

—-danger to be apprehended from, urged on vizier, iii. 

169—180. 

Zemindars, in the Doab, attempt of llajah of Bhurtporc to j)revail on, 
to intercept the supplies forwwding to the English army, iii. 457. 
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Adawlijt—A court of justice. 

Ameku—A title of sovereignty or nobility among the Mahometans* 

Amir, Amekn, or Aumekn— A judge or n'fcree, 

Ayeen —Laws, regulations, institutes ; as Ayeen Akbery, the Insti¬ 
tutes of Akbar. 

Bahadur —A designation of rank used in regard to sovereigns and 
princes ; and in this relation towards the East-India ('ompany. 

Bang —An intoxicating spirit* 

Banyan —The general manager of a large establishment, whether 
mercantile or private ; a financier. 

Batta —Field allowance to troops ; discount or abatement on inferior 
coin or currency. 

Bazaar— A market. 

Begum —A Princess ; any lady of rank. 

Betel Nut—A hard nut, chewed by the natives of India of all classes 
and of both sexes, and presented on occasions oI state or ceremony 
in token of respect. 

Birt—A charitable allowance* 

Buckshee— A paymaster. 

CnouLTRY —A house tor the accommodation of travellers. 

CiiouT, or CiiouTH—Tribute. 

CiucAii, or SiuKAii-The head ; the chief ; frovernmeut. Also a large 
division of a country. 
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Darogah —An officer of police ; the chief of a tannah, or police station. 

Dervise —A Mahometan devotee. 

Dkwan—T he usual title of the officer who, under native governments, 
has charge of the revenue, and generally, of the civil administration 
of the state, 

Dewanny —The office of Dewan. This office, with respect to the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was conferred on the Com¬ 
pany in 1765, by the Emperor of Dchli. 

Dhurna—A form of extortion practised originally by Brahmins, subse¬ 
quently by others; performed by taking post at the door of the 
party from whom any thing is sought, under a threat of self-destruc¬ 
tion if molested, or should the party against whom the dliurna is 
directed quit his house, and thus remaining till the request be ob¬ 
tained. During the continuance of the ceremony neither party 
must eat. 

Doab, or Dooab —Two waters. The country between the Ganges and 
Jumna is called the Doab, but the term is applicable to any 
country similarly situated. 

Dooly —A litter. 

Durbar —A native court. 

Dustuck —A passport, permit, or order. 

Fakeer —A devotee ; a religious mendicant. 

Firman— A mandate ; a royal or imperial order. 

Foujdar, or Foojedar —A native police or criminal judge. 

Foujdaree —Any thing appertaining to the office of Foujdar; belong¬ 
ing to criminal jurisdiction. 

Fraush —A native menial servant. 

Ghaut —A landing-place on the bank of a river; or a pass through 
mountains. 

Gomasta, or Gomashta— A commissioner; factor; agent; also an 
assistant in official or commercial business. 

Guicowar —The sovereign of Baroda, the chief of one of the states of 
the Mahratta confederacy. 

Harem —The female apartments in a Mahometan house. 
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Heft Huzaru—T he seven thousand. 

Huk—D ues ; claims ; fees ; perquisites. 

Huzar Htjzareo —A thousand. Pcrg-urinahs or districts arc often dis¬ 
tinguished according to their revenues, as the Beest Huzaree 
20,000, Baees Huzaree 22,000 division. 

# 

•Iageer, or Jaghire —A grant of land or revenue by the native govern¬ 
ments, conferred generally for military service. 

Jaghiredar —The holder of a jaghire. 

Jkjviabar —A native military officer of inferior rank. Also the head of 
a body of peons. 

Jungle — Dense forest, the trees being interlaced with thick slirubs and 
underwood ; woody thickets. The term is also applied to large 
fields of coarse grass. 

Kiix\n—A title of honour amongst the Mahometans. 

Kiielatjt —An honorary dress, bestowed by a superior as a mark of 
favour or investiture with office. 

Kti ladar —The commandant of a fort. 

Killaii, or Kellah — A fort. 

Koran —The sacred book of the Mahometans, containing their reli¬ 
gious and legal code. 

I^AC—One hundred thousand. 

Lascars —Camp followers, particularly those attached to artillery. 
The term is also applied to native sailors. 

Looties —Plunderers. 

Malgoozar, or Malguzar— A payer of revenue. 

Malic —Master; lord ; proprietor; owner of land. 

Mocuddum, or Mokuddum —The chief cultivator of a village, or head¬ 
man of a tribe. 

Mofussil —The country as opposed to the town ; the outlying provinces 
as distinguished from the presidency; and generally, the subordi¬ 
nate divisions of a district, in contradistinction to the sudder, head 
or seat of government. 

MoIIUR—A seal ; also a gold coin worth sixteen rupees. 
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Darogah —An officer of police ; the chief of a tannah, or police station. 

Dervise— A Mahometan devotee. 
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quently by others ; performed by taking post at the door of the 
party from whom any thing is sought, under a threat of self-destruc¬ 
tion if molested, or should the party against whom the dhurna is 
directed quit his house, and thus remaining till the request be ob¬ 
tained. During the continuance of the ceremony neither party 
must eat. 

Doab, or Dooab —Two waters. The country between the Ganges and 
Jumna is called the Doab, but the term is applicable to any 
country similarly situated. 

Dooly —A litter. 

Durbar— A native court. 

Dustuck —A passport, permit, or order. 

Fakeer —A devotee ; a religious mendicant. 

Firman— A mandate ; a royal or imperial order. 

Foujijar, or Foojedar —A native police or criminal judge. 

Foujdaree —Any thing appertaining to the office of Foujdar; belong¬ 
ing to criminal jurisdiction. 

Fraush— A native menial servant. 

Ghaut — A landing-place on the bank of a river; or a pass through 
mountains. 
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Guicowar— The sovereign of Baroda, the chief of one of the states of 
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Heft Hxtzaru —The seven thousand. 

Huk —Dues ; claims ; fees ; perquisites. 

Huzaii Huzareo —A thousand. Perj^unnahs or districts are often dis¬ 
tinguished according to their revenues, as the Beest Huzaree 
20,000, Baees Huzaree 22,000 division. 

Jageer, or Jag HIRE —A grant of land or revenue by the native govern¬ 
ments, conferred generally for military service. 

Jagiiiredar —The holder of a jaghirc. 

Jemadar —A native military officer of inferior rank. Also the head of 
a body of ])eons. 

Jungle —Dense forest, the trees being interlaced with thick shrubs and 
underwood ; woody thickets. The term is also applied to large 
fields of coarse grass. 

Khan —A title of honour amongst the Mahometans. 

Khelaut —An lionorary dress, bestowed by a su 2 )erior as a mark of 
favour or investiture with office. 

Kt LEAD All—The commandant of a fort. 

Killah, or Kellaii —A fort. 

Koran —The sacred book of the Mahometans, containing their reli¬ 
gious and legal code. 

Lac —One hundred thousand. 

Lascars —Camp followers, particularly tliose attached to artillery. 
The term is also aj)plied to native sailors. 

Booties —Plunderers, 

Malgoozar, or Malguzar —A payer of revenue. 

Malic —Master; lord ; proprietor; owner of land. 

Mocuddum, or Mokuddum —The chief cultivator of a village, or head¬ 
man of a tribe. 

Mofussil —The country as opposed to the town ; the outlying provinces 
as distinguished from the presidency; and generally, the subordi¬ 
nate divisions of a district, in contradistinction to the sudder, head 
or seat of government. 

Moiiuii—A sea] ; also a gold coin worth sixteen rupees. 
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Moonsiff —A native civil judge of the lowest grade. 

Mosque —A Mahometan place of worship. 

Musnud —Throne. 

Nabob, or Nawaub —Properly a viceroy, or governor of a province as 
deputy to the emperor ; hut during tlic decline of thc^ ein])ir(i, a 
title assumed by, and conceded to, almost every person of rank 
or influence. 

Naib —A deputy ; one who m^mages the affairs of a superior. 

Nazim —See Nizam. 

Nizam —An arranger ; compoKser ; adjuster ; regulator ; administrator , 
the chief magistrate, exercising all the functions of the govcrninenl 
not intrusted to the Dewan. 

Nizam-ool-Moobk —Regulator of the state. 

Nizamut —The office, duties, or department of the Nizam ; the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice. 

Nuzzur —A gift or present at a visit of ceremony. 

Omkah —A Mahometan title of nobility. 

Pagoda —A gold coin of the Madras presidency. A “ Star ’’ pagoda 
is equivalent to about eiglit shillings English. The word is also 
aj)plied by Euro])eans to the temj)les of the liiiidoos. 

Palanquin —A vehicle for travelling, borne on men’s shoulders. 

Patan —An Affghan. 

Peons —Messengers ; inferior officers of ])olicc. 

Pergunnaii, or Purgunnah —A small district or subdivision of a 
country. 

PERWANAHjOr PuRWANAii— A liccnsc. Order, written permission. 

Pesiicusii, or Pkisiicusii —Tribute. 

Pettah —The suburbs of a fortified town ; that part of a fortified 
place lying beyond, below, or around the fortress or citadel. 

Phousdar —See Foujdar. 

Poligar, or PoLYGAR —Head of a district; a military chieftain. 

PooNAii, or PooNNYA.—Tlic cereinoiiy with which the Zemeendaiy 
accounts fur the year are opened. 

Purr An— A lease. 
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Pundit —A learned Brahmin or expounder of the Shasters; a Hindoo 
teacher of languages. 

IIaj —A principality, or large landed estate. 

Rajah —A title of sovereignty or of dignity. 

Rana —The title of the ruler of several l)etty native states. 

Ranee —'Hie feminine of the foregoing, but the term is applied to the 
wives of Rajahs and of chieftains who bear other designations. 

Rupee —A coin in use throughout India. The value of the sicca rupee 
formerly circulating in Bengal, considerably exceeded that of other 
descriptions of this coin, among which there is for the most part 
little difference. The Company's rupee, now forming the usual 
currency and the standard of account, is worth about two 
shillings. 

Ryot— A cultivator. 

Ryotwaii, or Ryotwary —Relating to ryots. A ryotwar settlement is 
one between the cultivators and the government, without the in¬ 
tervention of any middle party. 

Saib, or Sahib —Sir; master; a title of respect. 

Salis.—A n arbitrator or umpire. 

Samiri —See Zamorin. 

Se]*oy —A native soldier. 

SiiASTER—The sacred books of the Hindoos. 

Siiastry—A n exj)ounder of the Shasters ; a learned Hindoo. 

Shazada —The son of a King or Shah ; the eldest son of the Emperor 
of Helhi. 

Sirdar —Tiic head or chief. 

SooBAH —A large division of territory ruled by a soobahdar. 

SooBAHDAR —An officcr in charge of a soobah, or large division of a 
country, over wliich he exercised sovereign authority, sulijcct to 
the emperor ; also a native officer of the Company's troops, sui)e- 
rior to a jemadar. 

SuDDER —Chief; head ; principal. 

SuDDER Dkwanny Adawlut —Thc Company's chief court of civil 
jurisdiction. 

SuDDKR Nizamut Adawlut— The Company's chief court of criminal 
jurisdiction. 
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Sultan —title of sovereignty. 

SuNNUD —A royal or imperial mandate. 

Suttee —The act of a Hindoo widow devoting herself to death on the 
funeral pile of her deceased husband. 

Tahsildab —A native collector of revenue. 

Talookdab —An inferior zemindar. See Zkminbak. 

Tank —A reservoir for water. 

Topasses —Literally, wearers of hats; applied to the descendants of 
the Portuguese in India. 

Tuncaw —An assignment on the revenue. 

Vakeel —An agent, envoy, minister, or ambassador. In courts of 
justice, an attorney, pleader, or advocate. 

Vizier —Prime minister. The ruler of Oude was so called from hold¬ 
ing that office under the emperor. 

Zamorin —The ruler of Calicut. 

Zemindar, or Zumeendar —A landholder, or a person accountable to 
government for the land revenue. 

Zemindary —The holding of a zemindar; that which appertains to the 
functions of a zemindar, or is connected with his employment; as 
zemindary settlement, a settlement in which the government re¬ 
cognize no one but the zemindar, who is accountable for the 
amount of assessment upon the entire district under his ad¬ 
ministration. 

Zenana —The portion of a house allotted to the females of the 
family. 

ZiLLAH—A district. 


THE END. 
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